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CHAPTER  L 


I  am  Miiyt  I  mail  never  trait  tliae  moco^ 
But  eount  Uie  worid  a  etnager  tat  ihj  eeke. 
The  prifite  woond  ii  deepest :  O  time,  meet  eont, 
*Monfit  aU  foee,  that  a  fiiend  ilioiild  be  tlie  wont  r 


Iff  a  beautiful,  sequestered,  and  delightfully  romantic  part  of  the 
9ea*coast,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  German 
Ocean,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  of  the  east  side  of  Cromer, 
which  has  of  late  years  become  the  resort  of  the  most  fashionable 
company  at  the  bathing  seasons,  and  situated  on  a  cliffof  consider- 
able height,  projected  a  ruinous  old  building,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff:  for  it  was  certainly  ruinous  about  the 
period  at  which  this  history  commences,  though  it  has  since  under- 
gone some  necessary  repairs,  before  it  could  be  found  habitable 
for  its  present  possessor.  Captain  Singleton,  and  in  its  altered 
state  we  will  endeavour  to  convey  both  that  and  Captain  Single- 
ton to  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  whose  extraordinary  disposi- 
tioQ,  and  whose  singular  habitude  of  manners,  befitted  him  alone 
to  become  the  inmate  of  so  solitary  a  place ;  for  no  human  being 
^  else  could  have  lived  in  this  rude  and  uncultivated  part  of  the  sea- 
coast,  which,  either  in  winter  or  summer,  was  subject  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  most  violent  tempests,  on  which  many  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner  had  been  destined  to  breathe  his  last  sigh,  and 
many  a  portly  vessel  had  been  dashed  to  fragments  on  the  rocks ; 
yet  there  was  no  place  which  aflbrded  sach  picturesque  scenery 
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to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  nor  any  situation  on  the  Norfolk  coast 
which  held  forth  so  many  attractions  to  the  invalid  who  was  desi- 
reus  of  mingling  pursuits  of  pleasure  with  the  hope  also  of  a  speedy 
restoration  to  health. 

Yet  such  were  not  the  hopes,  such  were  not  the  motives,  which 
had  guided  Captain  Singleton,  and  his  daughter,  a'  beautiful  girl, 
apparently  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  the  Clifls  of  Cromer, 
who  was  a  man  of  such  reserved,  gloomy,  austere,  and  retired 
habits,  that  no  one  ventured  to  inquire  into  his  circumstances  or 
seemed  solicitous  or  anxious  to  court  an  acquaintance  which  he 
himself  appeared  sedulously  to  avoid,  and  proudly  to  disdain :  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  Captain  Singleton  had  but 
few  associates,  his  family  consisting  only  of  himself,  his  daughter, 
and  two  domestics,  a  male  and  female,  and  these  formed  the  whole 
of  his  establishment. 

Still  another  personage  was  occasionally  applied  to  when  his 
assistance  was  thought  necessary,  and  this  was  a  man  of  some 
consequence  in  the  town  of  Cromer  ;  for  he  had  acquired  wealth 
by  his  hardy  occupation ;  having  formerly  been  a  fisherman  ao 
successful  in  his  voyages  and  trading  on  the  coast,  that  it  had  long 
since  enabled  him  to  retire,  and  live  with  ease  and  competency  on 
his  fruitful  gains. 

He  alone  seemed  to  be  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy  with  Cap- 
tain Singleton  and  his  family ;  it  is  not  that  a  congeniality  pf  soul 
or  sentiment  had  driven  these  two  personages  together  by  sympa- 
thy or  friendship,  for  Peter  Blust,  which  was  the  name  of  the  fish- 
er, united  to  the  character  of  a  rough  seaman,  habits  by  no  means 
similar  to  those  of  the  highly  finished  gentleman  and  scholar,  both 
of  which  Captain  Singleton  confessedly  was ;  still  it  was  certain 
that  he  very  frequently  visited  at  the  bouse  of  Peter,  and  that 
their  acquaintance  began  in  a  very  few  days  afrer  he  had  janded 
at  the  Cliffs  of  Cromer,  in  the  following  manner:  he  had  in  vain 
sought  for  a  retired  residence  on  that  part  of  the  coast  least  subject 
to  the  approach  of  the  new  comers,  who  dally  visited  Cromer  at 
the  usual  period  of  sea-bathing,  and,  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks 
by  the  sea-side,  he  espied  the  habitation  of  the  fisher.  It  was  a 
singularly  beautiful,  wild  and  romantic  spot,  and  though  it  was  a 
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'1irfe«  square  and  handsome  built  bouse,  of  modern  arcbitectnre, 
yel  It  might  be  said,  that  it  was  rising  from  the  white  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  flowery  fields  and  pastures ;  stili 
oa  9V€ry  side,  the  wide  expanse  was  bounded  by  the  sea^'Coast, 
which  it  so  effectually  commanded  a  prospect  of,  that  all  Teaseb 

•  were  seen,  going  to  and  fro,  that  sailed  in  and  out  of  the  harbour 

;  of  Cromer. 

Captain  Singleton  stopped  and  gazed  with  unspeakable  satisfiic*- 
lion  at  the  lovely  scenery  which  every  where  surrounded  this  en^ 
chanting  spot ;  so  remote,  so  solitary,  and  yet  so  boundless  and 
rich  in  nature*s  pleasing  variety.  Some  of  the  finest  milch  cows 
be  bad  ever  seen  were  feeding  in  the  pasture,  and  beng  milking*- 
time,  two  young  maidens  appeared  with  their  roilking-paila,  ibUow- 
ed  by  a  peasant  youth,  who  occasionally  assisted  them  in  their 
enploymeot. 

**  Haste  ye,  Anne,'*  cried  one  of  diem,  as  she  ttipt  abng  with 
her  pail,  and  gaily  chaunting  the  fag  end  of  a  merry  ditty,  **  haste 
ye,  and  get  in  the  milking  before  the  supper,  Anne  ;  for  do  you 
know  that  Miss  Jessy  has  promised  Walter  and  I  that  we  shatt  go 
and  see  the  wake  to-night  in  the  village  V 

**  Wake  in  the  village  !  is  the  wench  mad  t"  exclaimed  the 
youth,  '^  why,  that  wont  be  till  aAer  nu'dnight,  and  'tis  a  likely 
matter  that  old  master  will  let  any  of  us  be  out  after  dark ;  no,  no  1 
*tis  safe  bind,  safe  find,  at  Herring  Dale,  I  promise  you.  Wake, 
indeed !  you  had  better  say  your  prayers,  like  all  good  maids,  and  let 
such  vagaries  alone ;  for  what  does  it  matter  what  Miss  Jessy  says? 
pretty  soul,  she  is  main  kind  to  be  sure  1  but  old  master  is  as  stub- 
bom  as  a  rock ;  you  might  as  well  talk  to  the  winds,  as  persuade 
him  to  any  thing.'* 

**  I  don't  care  for  old  master  one  brass  farthing,"  cried  the  spir- 
ited Bsaiden,  snapping  her  finger  in  the  youth's  face,  '*  and  you 
•re  as  cross-grained  a  soul  as  ever  lived,  Davy ;  but  I  shall  go  to 
the  wake  for  all  you,  or  old  master  either !" 

**  Tou  had  better  mind  your  milking,  and  say  nothing  about  it, 

'  Anne,**  retorted  Davy,  *'  for  you  are  just  as  like  to  go  to  the  wake 
as  I  am  to  a  harvest  supper.** 

The  approach  of  Captain  Singleton  very  soon  put  an  end  to  any 
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further  controversy  between  them,  and  he  inquired  of  the  youth  if 
he  knew  of  any  habitation  or  cottage  which  was  unoccupied  round 
the  sea*coast.     To  which  Davy  replied,— 

**  No  your  honour,  none  that  would  be  fitting  for  such  a  gentle- 
man as  you  to  live  in ;  there  is,  indeed,  an  old  tumble-down  sort 
of  a  bouse  on  the  top  difi*,  of  the  that  has  had  no  mortal  soul  in  it  for 
this  many  a  long  year ;  and  good  reason  why,  because  they  say  k 
was  haunted  by  a  spirit,  which  had  no  harm  in  it  neither,  for  k 
was  only  a  young  lady,  who  sung  sweetly,  and  then  vanished  away 
again.  So  you  see.  Sir,  last  year,  my  master,  who  is  a  bold  man, 
and  who  neither  fears  ghosts  nor  spirits  of  any  kind  whatever, 
hearing  the  Cottage  on  the  Clifi*  was  to  be  pulled  down  and  soM, 
goes  to  the  owner,  who  has  since  died  at  sea,  and  purchased  it ;  hot 
he  was  bravely  taken  in,  and  swore  outrageously,  for  it  is  all  a 
ruin,  Sir.  It  is  as  rotten  as  a  pear ;  there  is  not  a  whole  plank 
about  it,  and  whoever  goes  into  it  is  sure  to  have  it  tumble  about 
his  ears,  so  master  never  goes  near  it.  Lord  bleu  you.  Sir,  it  is 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  body  of  a  sea-gull !" 

**  So  much  the  better,"  cried  Captain  Singleton,  "then  the  sea- 
gull and  I  must  shortly  be  acquainted ;  or  in  other  words,  my  hon- 
est friend,  as  this  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  seems  wholly  useless  to  your 
master,  I  will  make  it  useful  to  me ;  and  will  either  become  a 
tenant  or  a  purchaser  of  it,  just  as  he  pleases.** 

"  You,  Sir,  live  in  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff!"  cried  David,  sta- 
ring with  the  utmost  astonishment,  '*  you  are  jesting.  Sir  !** 

"  Why,  truly,  friend,  I  do  not  look  like  a  man  who  is  much 
given  to  jesting,**  answered  Captain  Singleton,  "  I  therefore  wbh 
to  nsaka  proposals  about  this  cottage  to  your  master,  which  if  he 
is  inclined  to  accept,  we  will  conclude  the  bargain  immediately.*' 

David  very  easily  discovered  that  Captain  Sin^eton  was  neither 
a  jesting  man,  nor  one  to  be  jested  with,  and  consequently  set 
about  obeying  his  ordenf  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  by  showing  him 
the  shortest  way  he  could  think  of  to  the  habitation  of  the  fisher. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

**  Rather  lejoicbig  to  Me  a&oUier  mrniy, 
Than  meny  it  nnj  thing  which  pioiMt'd 
To  make  him  rejoice.    A  gentleman  of  all 
Tempeianoe ;  bat  leave  we  him  to  hie  events, 
With  a  prayer  that  they  may  prove  proeperoaa.'' 

Captain  Sinolbton  entered  the  apartment  into  which  he  was 
coodocted  by  David,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who,  tboogh  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  ceremony,  was  not  fond  of  it,  and  when  he 
beheld  the  old  fisherman  seated  at  a  table,  plentifully  supplied 
with  his  favoarite  geneva,  and  regaling  himself  with  pipes  and  to- 
bacco, be  hesitated  to  advance,  fearful  of  being  considered  an  in- 
trusive vbiter ;  but  never  had  he  viewed  a  countenance  more  con- 
ciliating, or  a  set  of  features  on  which  nature  had  stamped  the  seal 
of  bravery  and  humanity  so  forcibly  as  on  those  of  the  hardy  sea- 
man, whom  Captain  Singleton  immediately  addressed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visit,  and  offering  some  slight  apology  for  the  abruptness 
of  his  appearance  there  ;  to  which  Peter  replied, — 

**  Why,  as  to  that,  Sur,  you  are  welcome  once  and  welcome 
twice,  as  the  saying  is;  as  In  the  first  place  you  are  coming  to 
serve  me,  for  it  will  be  doing  me  a  service  to  take  a  tnlhble-down 
eraiy  bouse  off  my  hands ;  and  in  the  next  place  you  are  welcome 
because  you  are  a  stranger,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of  bospitallqr* 
I  am  an  old  seaman.  Sir,  whom  Providence  has  protected  from 
many  a  bard  gale  and  rough  sea,  and  though  I  don't  like  new  fiicest 
shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  donU  see  that  in  your*s  I  like  better  thaa 
ever  I  beheld  in  my  life  I  Come,  will  you  please  to  take  some 
grog  t  but  mayhap  you  may  choose  to  have  a  morMl  of  something 
to  eat  first,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  why,  sit  down  and  make  your- 
self free  and  welcome.  Davy,  go  and  tell  my  girb  to  get  the  sup« 
per  ready,  and  send  it  in  immediately.** 

So  rapid  bad  been  the  speech  of  the  fisher,  that  it  was  not  till 
after  David  bad  departed  that  Captain  Singleton  could  find  means 
to  edge  in  a  word,  and,  although  to  professions,  of  almost  eveiy 
luBd,  he  had  an  avenion,  yet  here  was  a  cordial  drop,  so  gemune 
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and  pure  in  its  kind,  that  he  had  no  power  or  inclination  to  refuse 
it,  and  without  further  ceremony  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  table  at 
which  the  fisher  was  sitting,  and  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  water, 
which  so  exceedingly  astonished  Peter,  that  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails !  that  cock  wont  fight.  Captain.  I  never 
drink  water  myself  when  I  can  get  brandy,  and  don^t  like  to  see 
my  friends  do  sO)  when  there^is  plenty  of  something  better  in  the 
house  to  offer  them."  On  which  Captain  Singleton  mildly  replied, — 

**  But  if  your  friends  should  prefer  water  to  any  thing  ebe, 
would  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  indulge  them,  Mr.  Blust,  as  I  am 
inclined  to  think  you  Will  roe,  when  I  assure  you  that  I  pre&r 
water  to  any  other  drink." 

**  Why,  as  to  that  you  may  please  yourself,  though  you  don'l 
happen  to  please  me,"  gruffly  replied  Peter,  at  tlie  same-  moment 
that  he  took  an  additional  whiff  at  his  pipe^  "  if  you  don*t  drink, 
why,  I  expect  you  to  eat,  that  is  all,  and  so  the  one  must  make  up 
fbr  the  other.  Here,  girls  ! — Jess^-Olive !  why  don*t  you  make 
haste  with  the  supper r* 

**  I  beg  you  will  not  hurry  them,"  cried  Captain  Singleton,  pei> 
ceiving  that  impatience  was  now  strongly  blended  in  the  coulite- 
nance  of  his  host,  who  had  also  raised  his  voice  to  a  higher  key, 
**  I  positively  will  leave  your  house  this  moment  if  yoa  use  at)y 
ceremony  ton  my  account." 

**  Shiver  my  top^sails !  if  I  let  you  though,  before  you  have 
■lade  a  hearty  good  supper,"  cried  Peter,  and  David  announcing 
dmt  it  was  quite  ready,  the  fisher  arose  and  led  the  way  to  anoth- 
er apartment,  where  a  table  was  set  out  with  a  i^rofusioA  of  the 
aioat  delicate  meat  pasties,  and  every  thing  that  coukl  tempt  the 
appetite  to  partake  of.  There  were  only  two  coVoibi  however, 
placed,  which  intimated  that  no  other  guests  would  be  present,  at 
which  the  fisher  glancing  his  eyes  slyly  at  David,  observed,  that 
his  giris  were  yet  chickens,  and  were  shy  ones* 

*'  So,  Captain,  you  will  excuse  them  to*>night,"  cried  bet  '*  in 
time  they  wiU  be  used  to  see  you,  And  then  they  Will  talk  to  yen ; 
bat  the  girls  are  now  gone  to  tiieir  roost,  I  sufipose.  Hittaey8« 
how  I  love  them !  they  are  a  couple  of  the  finest  chicks  that  were 
ever  hatched,  Captaui.   Tbere*8  my  Jessy^  with  her  laughing  Uee 
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ffcgt  weH  ny  anchor  afloat  whenever  I  am  a  cup  too  low ;  and 
there*8  my  Olire,  with  her  beautifal  black  ones,  when  I  am  apt  to 
be  a  little  boisterous  and  rough,  tempers  me  to  mildness  by  a  tear, 
whioli,  when  I  see  it  trickling  down  her  fair  face,  makes  me  as 
quiet  and  as  harmless  as  the  dove ;  so,  shaver  my  top-saib  !  they 
have  me  both  ways ;  one  takes  me  by  storm,  and  the  other  sub« 
does  me  by  her  softness,  and  makes  me  submit  without  any  vio- 
leoce  at  alL** 

To  all  this  eloquence,  pronounced  on  the  merits  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Captain  Singleton  advanced  not  a  syllable ;  nay,  at  the  very 
aaention  of  the  name  of  a  female  he  seemed  to  start  with  involun- 
tary horror,  a  cloud  of  sorrow  passed  over  his  brow,  and  a  strug- 
gling sigh  was  checked  in  its  progress  by  an  expression  of  fixed 
and  UDchangeablo  hatred,  which,  though  reason  tempered  some- 
what of  its  asperity,  had  not  yet  faded  on  his  recollection ;  but  this 
emotion  was  not  perceived  by  the  fisher,  or  if  perceived,  attributed 
to  any  other  cause  than  the  existing  one  which  Captain  Singleton 
had  exhibited  ;  in  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  and  suddenly  changed  Ae  channel  of  the  fisher's  fa- 
vourite topic,  by  adverting  to  the  business  which  brought  him 
there,  namely,  to  become  a  tenant  or  purchaser  of  the  Cottage  on 

the  Cliff. 

^  Are  yom  wiliieg  that  I  shouM  become  a  purchaser  of  this  cot- 
tage r*  added  he,  **  or  will  you  receive  me  only  as  the  tenant ; 
if  so,  name  your  terms  and  I  will  freely  give  them  to  you.*' 

**  Avast  there,  Captain  !"  cried  the  fisher  '*  a  word  or  two  to 
that  barfain,  if  you  please.  Shiver  my  top-sails !  do  you  think  I 
have  a  mmd  to  be  hanged  for  your  sake  t  Me,  Peter  Blust,  who 
has  weathered  the  tempest  these  thirty  years  without  a  rope-yam 
being  pet  about  his  neck,  though  he  has  handled  many  a  one  with 
hb  hands.  Bethink  you  that  I  am  going  to  do  a  dirty  action  at 
hat  in  my  old  days,  and  die  like  a  dog.  Captain  t" 

**  Tott  mutt  speak  more  plainly.  Sir,  or  I  cannot  understand 

jOQ,**  cried  Captain  Singleton,  with  a  slight  colouring  mounting  to 

hia  cbeek,  and  a  more  than  usual  sparkling  of  his  eye ;  **  I  came 

hitber  to  offer  you  a  fair  proposal,  like  an  honest  man,  and  as  an 

honeat  man  I  wish  to  depart." 
No.  1.  ^ 
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•  Well,  and  who  hinders  you  1"  vociferated  Peter,  "  if  yoa  ar^ 
so  self-willed,  and  must  needs  fire  before  you  are  fired  at.  I  say, 
if  I  sell  you  the  old  crazy  house  that  stands  on  the  top  of  the  clifT 
I  shall  be  a  scoundrel,  that  is  all.'* 

"  And  why  so  V*  demanded  Captain  Singleton,  **  is  it  not  your 
own  1    Has  any  one  else  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  1" 

To  which  Peter  immediately  answered,  "  You  may  go  and  ask 
that  of  the  spirit  that  walks  there  every  night  when  the  wind  is 
easterly,  and  the  sea-gulls,  that  have  roosted  there  for  above 
this  twelvemonth.  To  be  plain  with  you.  Captain,  I  have  been 
nicely  taken  in  by  the  fellow  that  sold  me  this  confounded  old 
water-butt ;  1  thought  it  would  have  made  my  girls  a  nice  bit  of  a 
summer-house,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  so  I  gave  him  the  shi- 
ners for  it  as  freely  as  I  would  have  blowed  a  seaman's  whistle  ; 
but,  shiver  my  top-sails  !  when  I  came  to  look  at  it,  it  was  not 
worth  a  rotten  rope's  yarn  1  the  chimneys  are  all  blown  down,  and 
it  is  nothing  better  than  a  sheer  hulk  !  so  I  have  let  it  tumble  to 
pieces,  inch  by  inch,  this  many  a  long  year,  for  the  d — ^1  himself 
could  not  find  a  hole  to  put  his  nose  in,  when  the  weather  is 
stormy ;  saving  all  this.  Captain,  it  is  haunted :  ghosts  dance  it 
there  by  moon-light,  as  merrily  as  maidens  do  at  a  gossip's  wed* 
ding.  Now,  I  say.  Captain,  if  I  were  to  take  money  of  you  for 
this  crazy  old  Cottage  oh  the  Cliff,  I  should  deserve  to  be  hanged ; 
for  if  you  were  to  sleep  there  only  one  night  I  am  apt  to  think  it 
would  be  your  last,  that's  all." 

The  rough  but  genuine  sincerity  with  which  this  orstion  was  de- 
livered, so  perfectly  convinced  Captain  Singleton  of  the  Integrity 
and  well-meaning  intentions  of  the  honest  fisher,  that  he  exclaim- 
ed,— *'  Mr.  Blust,  I  see  clearly  that  you  are  an  honest  man,  and 
would  scorn  to  make  a  dupe  of  the  inexperienced  but  confiding 
stranger,  while  I,  believe  me,  would  equally  disdain  to  flatter  one 
whom  I  thought  unworthy  of:  thus  far  we  understand  each  other ; 
I  think  well  of  you,  and  you  have  no  reason  to  think  ill  of  me; 
but  these  are  not  times,  my  dear  Sir,  to  trust  men  either  by  looks 
or  words,  actions  alone  must  become  vouchers  for  their  credit. 
Suppose  then  I  were  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  in  your  hands, 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  putting  this  cottage  in  repair 
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for  the  reception  of  my  family,  or  that  I  am  willing  to  take  it  in 
the  rainous  condition  which  you  have  represented  it  to  be,  would 
you  still  have  any  objectiou  to  part  with  it  V* 

**  Shiver  my  top-sails  !  no.  Captain,"  cried  Peter,  '^  if  you  are 
so  (bnd  of  crazy  vessels,  take  it  and  welcome,  and  repair  it  how 
joa  will,  and  when  you  will ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
part  of  the  business :  I  will  only  receive  a  third  part  of  what  I 
gave  the  tapster  for  it  at  the  Brst,  and  that  I  am  almost  ashamed 
of  doing,  only  I  know  that  you  are  too  proud  to  accept  of  it  on  any 
other  terms." 

^  Too  just  I  hope  I  am,  Mr.  Blust,"  cried  Captain  Singleton, 
**  to  wish  to  possess  myself  of  any  man's  property,  however  small, 
without  paying  for  it."  On  these  words  a  sum  was  ofiered  to  the 
fisher,  which  he  accepted,  and  Captain  Singleton  became  the  owner 
of  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  which,  after  being  duly  inspected  by 
several  workmen,  was  pronounced  only  fit  for  the  tenants  of  the 
air,  by  which  it  was  so  infested,  that  they  could  hardly  find  means 
of  approaching  the  interior,  without  disturbing  thousands  from  their 
nests,  which  they  had  built  there  so  long,  in  no  danger  or  fear  of 
being  molested  by  their  mortal  enemy,  rapacious  man  !  It  was  al- 
io overshadowed  with  moss  and  ivy,  so  that  where  the  windows 
had  once  been,  was  now  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  this  the  Cap- 
tain insisted  should  not  be  removed,  as  he  loved  to  see  both  moss 
and  ivy  creep  along  the  walls.  It  had  four  chambers  above,  which 
had  been  sleeping  rooms,  and  the  same  number  below  ;  but  so  mu- 
tilated ID  their  appearance,  that  it  was  impossible  to  define  what 
aort  of  colour  or  ornaments  had  once  been  bestowed  on  them. 

The  garden  appeared  to  be  the  only  thing  that  retained  a  ves- 
tige of  having  possessed  objects  which  once  had  the  power  of  in- 
viting the  eye,  and  regulating  the  sense,  for  here  and  there  a  tuft 
of  violets  still  bloomed,  amidst  the  nauseous  weeds  which  had  so 
long  been  permitted  to  dwell  beside  them.  There  was  a  cowslip- 
bed  which  sent  forth  its  sweets  in  spite  of  the  reptiles  which  crawl- 
ed over  them ;  but  the  most  striking  object  in  view  from  this  obso- 
lete and  solitary  habitation,  were  the  white  cliffs  which  surrounded 
it,  so  stupendous,  and  beautifully  wild  and  romantic  in  appearance, 
Aat  Captain  Singleton  as  he  contemplated  the  ocean  th'&t  rolled 
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beneath  them,  declared  that  be  considered  the  prospect  froni  ibm 
Cottage  the  most  enviable  in  the  world  ;  **  For  here/'  uttered  he, 
turning  toward  Peter,  who  often  accompanied  him  to  this  solitary 
spot  while  the  repairs  were  going  forward  in  the  roost  active  pre- 
paration, "  here  I  have  only  the  elements  to  contend  with,  whick 
is  far  better  than  to  be  at  enmitv  with  man.  He  is  more  turbulent 
than  the  ocean,  and  I  would  sooner  listen  to  the  howling  winds  that 
pour  through  my  casements,  than  be  the  sport  of  more  furioos 
passions  in  the  breast  of  my  fellow-creatures.  The  waves  are  stil- 
led, tho  winds  are  hushed,  by  the  power  of  the  Infinite  Being  who 
rules  over  them ;  but  when  is  tho  violence  of  the  warring  passions 
controuled  in  the  human  bosom  t  answer  me  that.  You,  Mr.Bliisty 
have  never  been  doomed  to  bleed  under  their  raging  influence-—] 
have;  forgive  me,  if  the  recollection  of  past  injuries  wrings  from 
my  heart  a  bitterness  of  spirit,  which  twenty  years  have  not  bee» 
able  to  extinguish  or  quench  from  my  feverish  breast.*' 

The  fisher  wanted  but  little  of  human  discernment,  with  wkieh 
he  was  tolerably  gifted,  to  perceive  that  the  man  before  him  groan- 
rd  under  a  burden  of  intolerable  anguish,  and  that  he  new  sought 
retirement  merelv  to  conceal  the  sorrows  of  a  wounded  heart ; 
but  from  what  source  these  sorrows  sprung,  or  by  what  hand  this 
wound  was  inflicted,  Peter  could  not  define,  and  it  was  vevy  aiw 
likely  that  he  ever  would  ascertain  the  secrcrt  malady  which  seem- 
ed so  deeply  to  have  taken  root  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Singleton ; 
yet  there  was  an  innate  propensity  in  the  disposition  of  the  isher 
to  feel  for  the  unhappy  and  the  oppressed,  and  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  relieve  them,  whenever  he  considered  them  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  want  or  penury.  He  had  an  overflowing  purse,  as  well  as  an 
overflowing  heart,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  he  never  i^- 
r«d  when  occasion  required  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  Captain  Single- 
ton he  could  do  nothing  but  what  was  presented  In  the  usual  form 
of  civility  and  urbanity  of  manner,  oflered  to  a  stranger  landing 
on  the  coast.  Money,  it  was  evident,  he  did  not  want ;  and  thoogb 
Peter  was  a  man  of  all  others  the  least  prone  to  suspicion,  or  even 
curiosity,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  learn  the  history  of  the  recluse ; 
and  there  were  certain  times,  also,  when  he  suspected  that  all  was 
not  right  in  the  aflairs  of  tho  Captain,  and  that  some  motive  of  ex- 
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traordinary  import  had  induced  him  to  purchase  the  Cottage  on 
the  Cliff  under  circumstances  of  so  mysterious  a  nature,  and  to 
make  a  reduso  both  of  himself  and  bis  beautiful  daughter,  for 
beautiful  Miss  Singleton  confessedly  was,  of  whom  the  fisher  had 
only  once  accidentally  caught  a  sight ;  but  the  face  of  Agatha, 
once  seen,  could  not  he  easily  forgotten:  they  were  features 
which  struck  deeply  on  the  first  glance  of  the  beholder,  and  rivet- 
ted  their  expression  on  the  heart,  which  seemed  to  plead  for,  rath* 
er  than  demand,  an  interest  there. 

Agatha  was  indeed  somewhat  below  the  middle  or  ordinary  siae 
of  women,  but  so  beautifully  formed  was  her  small  and  delicate 
shape,  that  she  might  have  been  a  model  for  the  statuary ;  her 
limbs  being  just  of  such  sufficient  fulness,  as  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  most  perfect  loveliness  of  woman,  without  either  grottnesi  or 
vulgarity  being  attached  to  it :  she  had  indeed  the  looks  of  att 
aeriel  being,  so  light,  graceful,  and  swift  were  her  movementa. 
But  the  face  of  Agatha  was  not  correspondent  with  her  form ;  here 
there  was  a  dignity  without  pride,  and  a  softneu  without  weak- 
fiesi,  or  even  timidity :  her  dark  hazel  eyes  shone  with  brilliancy, 
but  they  were  tempered  with  a  mild  and  piercing  expression  of 
something  more  than  sadness ;  and  it  might  be  said  that,  when  she 
smiled,  she  looked  more  than  mortal,  for  it  was  not  the  smile  of 
gladness,  or  of  the  expression  of  youthful  sprightliness. 

Her  complexion  was  of  the  hue  of  the  palest  lily,  which  in  any 
other  countenance  but  that  of  Agatha's  would  have  been  the  efiect 
of  lanjiour  or  indisposition  ;  but  a  word,  a  single  word,  proooua- 
eed  by  her  with  enthusiasm,  brought  a  colour  into  her  cheek, 
bright  as  the  carnation  tints  of  morn ;  and  then  her  eyes  sparkled 
like  glittering  gems^-*«o  soft,  so  hallowed,  chaste  and  pure,  that 
they  seemed  the  messengers  of  Heaven ;  for  nothing  earthly  ap- 
peared to  engage  the  beautiful  and  animated  speaker,  when  di- 
recting her  discourse  to  her  father,  which  Captain  Singleton  ap» 
parently  was,  and  who  she  seemed  to  worship  above  all  created 
things ;  yet  it  was  remarkable  that  he  never  addressed  her  as  his 
daughter,  and  paid  her  but  little  attention ;  at  least,  be  never 
showed  any  softness  toward  her,  as  fathers  were  wont  to  do  to  a 
iaTourite  child,  but  when  Agatha  was  not  present  he  loved  to 
dwell  on  Iter  merits  with  a  peculiar  delight  and  satisfaction. 
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It  is  true  that  Miss  Singleton  seldom  strayed  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Cottage  on  the  ClifT,  iu  which  the  Captain  had  been 
a  resident  for  nearly  three  months  before  he  received  any  invita- 
tion to  the  house  of  the  fisher  ;  for  though  Agatha  had  often  con- 
versed with  the  daughters  of  Peter,  the  pretty  Jessy,  and  the 
beautiful  Olive,  yet  Captain  Singleton  had  never  permitted  her  to 
form  any  closer  Intimacy  with  them,  though  tlie  sweet  girls  them- 
selves longed  to  court  the  society  of  the  charming  Agatha,  which 
for  a  while  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  feelings  and  the  pride  of 
honest  Peter ;  and  on  his  daughter  Jessy,  one  day,  informing  him 
that  she  had  just  parted  with  Miss  Singleton,  whom  she  had  been 
taking  a  walk  on  the  sea-shore,  he  quickly  replied, — 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails  !  and  what  did  you  do  that  for  1  when  you 
know  how  shy  and  distant  the  Captain  has  been  toward  us,  only 
because  you  happened  to  invite  his  daughter  to  come  over  to  Her- 
ring Dale  to  take  a  dish  of  tea  with  us,  and  now  you  must  needs 
go,  you  silly  wench,  and  pop  yourself  in  the  way  of  this  Miss  Sin- 
gleton again !  I  tell  you,  Jess,  you  are  as  good  as  she,  though  may- 
hap you  may  not  be  quite  so  learned,  and  I  will  have  you  to  hum- 
ble to  no  man\  child,  who  seems  to  consider  you  so  much  be- 
neath her.  There's  your  sister  Olive — ^you  would  not  catch  her 
running  after  this  Captain's  daughter,  if  the  Captain*s  daughter 
did  not  run  aAer  her,  I  warrant  me !  no,  no ;  my  Olive  is  too  spi- 
rited a  wench  for  that !— but  you,  you  little  soft  melting  fool" 
The  iisher  paused,  for  Jessy  was  his  favourite ;  notwithstanding 
the  lecture  he  was  now  giving  her ;  and  a  tear  which  was  just  be- 
ginning to  start  in  a  pair  of  the  loveliest  blue  eyes  in  the  world, 
very  rapidly  changed  his  manner  toward  her.  The  tear  was  kiss- 
ed off,  while  the  lovely  girl,  thus  encouraged  by  his  returning  smile 
of  good  humour,  timidly  addressed  him. 

*'  Indeed,  father,  1  did  not  run  after  Miss  Singleton,  nor  at- 
tempted to  converse  with  her  till,  in  a  voice  of  the  sweetest  afia- 
bility,  she  inquired  after  my  health  and  my  sister's ;  and  then  I 
walked  by  her  side  for  a  considerable  way  on  the  sea-beach,  and 
found  her  such  a  delightful  companion  !  I  do  not  mean  that  she  is 
a  merry  one,  father,  for  Miss  Singleton  often  sighs  when  no  one 
ii  obeenring  her ;  and  when.  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  feel  very 
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•olitary  since  she  had  come  to  live  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff, 
she  replied, — 

*« « I  ought  not  to  feel  solitary  in  any  place,  or  in  any  country, 
that  my  father  inhabits,  but  perhaps  I  should  feel  dull  if  he  were 
not  wjch  me ;  it  is  my  father,  who  makes  roe  love  every  thing, 

whether  I  like  it  or  not.*    *  So,'  says  I." Jessy  paused  and 

laughed,  and  the  fisher  exclaimed,  looking  at  her  arch  and  pretty 
turn  of  features  with  unspeakable  delight  and  satisfaction. 

*'  Well,  hussy,  what  did  you  sayl  didst  tell  her  you  had  a  fool- 
ish fond  old  father,  who  never  forced  you  to  like  or  love  any  thing 
contrary  to  your  nature  or  inclination  ;^-didst  tell  her  that,  you 
gipsy  t  and  that  I  take  more  pleasure  in  seeing  my  girls  happy 
than  in  any  one  thing  beside."  To  which  Jessy,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  replied, — 

'*  I  did,  indeed,  tell  Miss  Singleton  something  like  that,  father, 
and  she  seemed  delighted  at  the  account  I  gave  her  of  the  merry 
Kves  we  live  at  Herring  Dale ;  so  I  have  been  thinking  that,  as 
to-morrow  is  my  birth-day—" 

**  You  have  a  mind  to  invite  Miss  Singleton  to  be  one  of  the 
party,  to  partake  of  the  sports  and  merriments  on  the  happy  day ; 
u  tbat  it,  my  Jessy  1"  cried  the  fisher. — '*  Heaven  bless  thee,  thou 
art  a  kind-hearted  wench,  after  all !  and,  shiver  my  top-sails !  if 
I  donU  go  and  ask  the  Captain  to  grant  me  this  favour,  though  I 
don't  like  to  ask  favours  from  any  man.  Yet  I  will  stretch  a  point 
once,  girl,  for  thy  sake,  because  I  know  it  glads  thy  warm  little 
heart  to  see  folks  merry." 

**  And  will  you  indeed,  dear  father,  go  up  to  the  Cottage  on  the 
CliiT,  and  ask  permission  of  the  Captain  to  let  Miss  Singleton  join 
our  party  to-morrow  t"  cried  the  pretty  Jessy,  whose  eyes  spark- 
led with  pleasure  as  she  anticipated  the  happiness  she  should  again 
experience  in  the  company  of  the  beautiful  Agatha, — '^  I  will  run 
and  tell  my  sister  Olive  that  she  may  expect  to  see  Miss  Singleton 
at  the  birth-day  feast,  to-morrow." 

Jessy  was  now  on  the  wing,  had  not  the  fisher  exclaimed,— 
**  Avast  there,  if  you  please,  my  merry  mermaid  !  how  do  you 
know,  though  I  am  going  to  ask  the  favour  of  the  Captain,  wheth- 
er I  may  succeed  or  no  t  and  if  I  meet  with  a  refusal,  shiver  my 
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top-sails,  if  I  eyer  ask  him  another  while  my  name  is  Peter  Blast  I 
but  mind  me,  Jess,  not  a  word  to  Olive  or  to  any  body  else  about 
the  matter — mum,  if  you  please  till  I  come  back  from  the  Captain.** 

"  What,  must  I  not  tell  my  sistei' Olive,  jhe  pleasure  my  dear 
father  is  preparing  for  us  T'  cried  Jessy  in  a  coaxing  accent 

'*  Shiver  my  top-sails  !  if  you  do,'*  cried  the  fisher. — ^But  Jeasy 
was  flown ;  her  light  foot  had  already  ascended  the  staircase  which 
led  to  the  chamber  of  her  sister,  who  was  at  that  moment  consult- 
ing with  Alice,  their  old  housekeeper,  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
pasties  were  to  be  made,  in  honour  of  her  sister's  natal  day ;  and 
as  Jessy  advanced  toward  them,  she  heard  her  father  desire  Davy 
to  saddle  the  white  naggie,  as  he  was  going  on  some  little  business 
to  Captain  Singleton's. 

"  What,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  Sir,"  cried  David,  '*  when  the 
wind  blows  easterly,  and  'tis  dark  as  pitch !  must  you  needs 
choose  such  a  night  to  go  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  t" 

'*  And  what  is  that  to  you.  Sir,  what  night  I  choose  to  go  and 
see  my  friends  t"  cried  the  fisher,  highly  provoked  that  David 
never  moved  an  inch  the  more  for  his  commands ;  **  Shiver  my 
lop»sails,  if  the  winds  blow  a  hurricane,  I  will  this  instant  be 
obeyed !" 

David  now  speedily  got  out  of  the  sight  of  his  enraged  master, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  white  naggie  was  saddled  and  at  the 
gateway. 

**  Look  to  your  leA,  I  pray  you,  master  !'*  cried  David,  with  a 
most  dismayed  countenance,  as  he  still  held  the  bridle  in  his  hand, 
**  look,  how  the  gale  is  coming  on  !  we  shall  have  a  stormy  night 
of  it,  that  is  certain." 

"  Look  at  your  fool's  head !"  answered  the  fisher,  and  instant- 
ly vaulting  himself  on  the  saddle,  trotted,  or  rather  galloped,  fear- 
lessly in  that  j^rilous,  steep,  and  narrow  path  which  led  to  the  lo- 
much-dreaded  Cottage  on  the  Cliff. 
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CHAPTER  UL 

«  W«  wer»  M  twin*dUmbs  that  did  friric  i'  the  mm, 
And  Ural  tha  one  at  th*  other :  what  we  changed, 
Wae  innoceiice  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  iO  doing,  no,  nor  dieam'd 
That  any  ^.*' 

Scarce  an  hour  had  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  the  fisher 
from  his  own  habitation  before  the  prediction  of  honest  David  was 
completely  verified  ;  for  the  winds  howled  tempestuously,  and  the 
pelting  rain  fell  in  torrents,  while  the  darkness  of  the  misty  atmos- 
phere had  increased  so  greatly  as  almost  to  render  objects  indis- 
tsngoishable;  in  short,  there  was  every  distinct  sign  of  an  approach- 
ing hurricane  ;  and  the  lovely  daughters  of  Peter,  who  had  witnes- 
sed the  departure  of  their  father  from  their  chamber  window,  now 
grew  fearfully  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  coming  storm,  and 
trembled  for  his  safety ;  and,  calling  David,  besought  him  instant- 
ly to  saddle  another  horse,  and  go  in  quest  of  his  master. 

**  He  will  never  reach  the  CotUge  in  such  a  night  as  this,**  ex- 
claimed Jessy,  pale  and  trembling,  as  she  watched  the  progress  of 
the  storm,  ^  he  will  never  be  able  to  ascend  the  top  of  that  fear- 
ful cliff,  where  the  precipice  gapes  beneath,  and  the  ocean  rolls  so 
ibriously  on  every  side  ;  he  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rock, 
were  he  once  to  attempt  it.  Fly,  David,  instantly  fly  !  and  save 
oor  beloved  father  from  immediate  destruction.** 

**  Fly,  Miss  Jessy  !*'  uttered  David,  "  in  God's  name,  then  you 

mutt  lend  me  a  pair  of  wings  first,  for  no  horse  could  stand  on  his 

legs  in  the  surge  just  now ;  if  he  had  the  strength  of  an  elephant 

in  his  heels,  it  would  be  all  up  with  him  before  he  got  over  the 

cUff :  as  to  master,  he  is  safe  enough,  I  warrant  me !  he  has  not 

gone  a  step  beyond  the  sign  of  the  Trumpeter,  I  will  wager,  and 

is  taking  a  hearty  draught  of  Shelty*s  home-brewed  ale ;  for  you 

know,  Miss  Jessy,  master  loves  to  take  care  of  himself  as  well  as 

most  folks,  and  if  I  was  to  go,  without  being  bidden,  to  fetch  him 

back  again,  he  would  tell  me  to  go  to  the  d — ^1,  and  mind  my  own 

business.'* 

Up.  I.  3 
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"  And  how  do  you  know  that  your  master  is  safe  you  ungracious 
yarlet  1"  cried  old  Alice,  putting  on  her  spectacles,  and  gazing  at 
the  increased  violence  of  the  contending  elements,  "  it  is  well 
enough  for  you  that  are  well  housed,  with  your  nose  in  a  warm 
chimney  corner,  to  talk  thus  :  but  if  my  dear  master  were  to  per- 
ish in  this  fearful  storm,  you  mongrel,  what  would  the  folks  think 
we  were  all  doing  at  Herring  Dale  1  and,  if  I  was  Miss  Jessy,  I 
would  make  you  stir  your  pegs,  I  warrant  me,  this  moment,  or 
know  the  reason  why  !** 

*'  But  not  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  Alice,"  uttered  the  gentle  Jessy  f 
**  I  would  not  have  it  said  that  it  was  owing  to  my  persuasion  that 
a  fellow-creature  had  endangered  his  existence,  therefore  stay, 
David,  and  do  not  seek  my  father,  whom  Heaven,  I  trust,  will  pre- 
serve in  safety  from  the  storm  ;  he  may  by  this  time  be  arrived  at 
the  Captain^s,  or  taken  refuge,  as  you  observe,  in  the  house  of 
Shelty,  which  is  not  a  mile  distant ;  he  has  surely  got  thus  far  oo 
hb  journey !" 

*'  Whether  or  no,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  will  go  aAer  him,'* 
cried  David.  The  reproach  which  the  old  housekeeper  had  thought 
proper  to  cast  upon  him,  having  roused  his  sensibility,  as  well  as 
his  anger.  ^'  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Davy  Holdfast  was  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  ingratitude  to  a  master  he  has  served  faithfully  since 
he  was  a  foot  high  ! — no.  Mistress  Alice,  I  will  let  you  see  that  I 
am  not  the  mongrel  you  take  me  for,  neither."  To  which  the  im- 
patient Alice  replied, — 

"  You  are  like  to  be  so,  if  you  stand  muttering  there  for  no  mor- 
tal use,  Heaven  keep  me,  but  to  delay  time,  for  thou  knowest  I  do 
not  care  what  thou  thinkest  of  me,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent." But  these  last  words. did  not  reach  the  ear  of  the  highly  of- 
fended David,  for  he  had  flown  to  the  stable,  and  was  mounted  on 
a  steed  far  more  swift  and  formidable  than  his  master's,  and  with- 
out staying  to  receive  any  further  instructions  from  his  young  la- 
dies, or  entering  into  any  fresh  controversy  with  the  old  housekeep- 
er, he  rushed  out  of  the  gateway  on  his  flying  Pegasus,  regardless 
of  the  lightning,  which  now  flashed  more  vividly  than  before,  or  the 
peals  of  distant  thunder,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  strong-built  habitation  of  Peter  Blust ;  and  no  sooner 
was  he  out  of  hearing  than  Alice  exclaimed  to  the  lovely  giris,— 
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*^  WelU  Heaven  be  praised,  we  have  done  our  duty,  and  should 
•ay  accident  happen  now  to  our  dear  and  worthy  master,  we  can- 
not be  blamed  for  our  negligence  toward  him ;  therefore  my  sweet 
children,  weep  not  thus,  for  it  cannot  bring  your  father  a  moment 
sooner  to  your  sight :  if  it  should  please  Heaven  to  take  him  to  a 
watery  grave  we  cannot  help  it,  for  we  did  not  send  him  there, 
you  know,  my  loves  ;  it  was  his  pleasure  to  go  in  such  a  night  as 

this  to  that  fatal  Cliff  which,  report  says,  has  already  been  the ** 

The  pale  complexion  of  Jessy,  and  the  more  death*like  counte- 
nance of  Olive,  induced  Alice,  out  of  compassion  as  well  as  affec- 
tion for  her  young  mistresses,  to  change  the  tenor  of  her  discourse, 
as  she  was  wandering  to  something  more  dreadful  in  idea  tfaaa 
even  the  danger  of  the  tempest,  or  perils  of  the  present  moment 
cottld  convey,  while  the  sobbing  Jessy  instantly  exclaimed, — 

**  Oh,  no  !  Alice,  'twas  I  that  sent  my  father  there,  unhappy  girl 
that  I  am !  I  am  the  cause  of  my  dear  father's  destruction !  'twas 
I  who  sent  him  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff!" 

*^  You,  Miss  Jessy !"  exclaimed  Alice  in  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment 

**  You,  Jessy  !  repeated  Olive,  ah,  me !  my  dear  unhappy  sis- 
ter, what  could  induce  you  ro  an  act  so  rash  ?  my  father  is  wont  to 
do  all  that  Jessy  asks — ^that  Jessy  wishes ;  but,  in  such  a  night  as 
this,  to  urge  him  to  go  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff!  was  it  not 
cruel,  Jessy  ?" 

The  weeping  Jessy,  stung  to  the  heart  by  the  reproach  of  her 
sister,  on  being  accused  of  having  driven  her  father  out  to  meet  the 
fury  of  the  tempestuous  weather,  wept  yet  more  violently  than  be- 
fore ;  at  the  same  moment  that  she  simply  related  for  what  pur^ 
pose  he  had  gone  to  the  Cliff,  and  reminded  Olive  that  there  was 
no  storm  expected,  or  seemed  to  threaten  them,  when  their  father 
bad  set  out  for  the  residence  of  Captain  Singleton. 

**  True,  Jessy,"  cried  Olive,  throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck 
of  her  weeping  sister, ''  pray  pardon  me  if  affection  for  my  father 
carried  me  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of  temperance  with  my  sis- 
ter ;  nor  is  it  indeed  a  very  likely  matter,  that  you  woul4  endangei 
the  life  of  your  father  for  the  sake  of  one  who  is  an  entire  stranger, 
and  whom,  though  you  so  greatly  admire,  I  do  not  like." 
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*'  Not  like  Miss  Singleton  !"  cried  Jessy  In  the  greatest  sor- 
prise,  as  the  complexion  of  Olive  had  heightened  into  the  deepesf 
blushes  of  carnation  as  she  made  the  remark,  ^*  not  like  ^iss  Sin- 
gleton !*'  repeated  Jessy,  "  you  astonish  roe,  sister  Olive !  why« 
every  body  likes  Miss  Singleton  who  has  seen  her !'' 

"  Very  probably,  Jessy,"  replied  Olive,  with  increased  spirit, 
**  all  who  have  seen  her  may  like  Miss  Singleton,  but  not  att  who 
know  her^  and  I — lam  one  of  that  number/' 

*'  You  cannot  know  more  of  Agatha  Singleton  than  I  do, 
Olive ;  returned  Jessy,  *'  and  what  have  you  seen  in  her  to  dhilike 
more  than  I  have  1  unkind  Olive !  why  have  you  conceived  preju- 
dices so  ungenerous  and  so  illiberal,  against  one  so  lovely,  so  good, 
so  very,  very  amiable  1" 

"  What,  because  she  is  your  favourite,  does  it  immediately  fol- 
low that  she  is  to  be  mine  also  1*'  demanded  Olive,  with  some  as- 
'perity,  **  neither  do  you  know  that  she  is  as  good  and  as  amiabbi 
as  she  appears  to  be,  or  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  this  Captain 
Singleton ;  I,  for  my  part,  suspect  that  she  is  not." 

Jessy,  the  warm-hearted,  good-natured  Jessy,  not  more  aston- 
ished at  her  sister's  petulance,  than  hurt  at  the  unkind  insinuations 
she  had  thrown  out  against  the  lovely  Agatha,  uttered,  with  invol- 
untary warmth, 

"  For  shame,  sister  Olive !  who  has  taught  you  to  be  so  worldly 
minded?  and  why  is  suspicion  become  the  inmate  of  so  pure  and 
artless  a  bosom,  that  you  must  needs  form  conclusions  so  ungener- 
ous, nay,  so  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Agatha  Singleton  t  if 
she  was  not  the  daughter  of  Captain  Singleton,  would  she  be  liv- 
ing under  his  roof  in  the  manner  that  she  docs  ?  or  supposing  that 
she  is  not  his  child,  still  Agatha  may  belong  to  some  dear  relative 
deceased,  and  in  that  case,  perhaps,  he  is  bound  to  protect  her. 
*T]S  plain  some  mystery  hangs  over  the  destiny  of  Captain  Single- 
ton, for  he  is  unhappy !  and  poor  Agatha  is  unhappy  too !  I  won- 
der much,  Olive,  that  you  can  indulge  in  such  ungenerous  remarks, 
because  I  know  that  your  heart  is  tender,  and  that  you  have  always 
felt  for  the  unfortunate  !" 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued,  during  which  Olive  had  to- 
tally changed  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  employed 
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herielf  in  watching  the  rain,  which  still  continaed  to  descend  in 
torrents  from  the  heavily  sorcharged  clouds,  without  deigning  once 
to  reply  to  the  affectionate  appeal  which  her  sister  had  made  to 
her  feelings. 

Meanwhile,  Jessy,  ahsorhed  in  her  own  reflections,  and  unahle 
to  guess  at  the  remotest  cause  which  Agatha  Singleton  could  have 
given  her  sister  for  the  ungenerous  sentiments  she  expressed  toward 
her,  or  on  what  grounds  her  suspicions  were  founded,  and,  loving 
Olive  better  than  any  thing  in  the  world  beside  her  father,  began 
heartily  to  repent  of  having  invited -her  favourite  at  so  unfavoura- 
ble a  moment,  when  the  slightest  prejudice  could  be  entertained 
against  her,  and  much  fearing  that,  if  the  Captain  really  permitted 
his  daughter  to  make  one  of  the  party  at  the  birth»day  feast, — ^that 
the  manners  of  her  sister  would  be  so  distant,  cold  and  constrained 
toward  her,  as  not  only  to  be  a  drawback  on  her  own  pleasurable 
sensations,  but  occasion  some  degree  of  uneasiness  to  the  lovely 
Agatha,  and  that,  instead  of  a  day  devoted  to  mirth  and  joy,  it 
wfiM  be  one  of  pain  to  all  parties,  and  added  to  this,  was  the  in- 
creased anxiety  and  fear  which  she  endured  for  the  safety  of  her 
father,  and,  though  Alice  occasionally  endeavoured  to  dissipate 
from  the  mind  of  the  suffering  Jessy  all  apprehensions  of  her  mas- 
ter having  been  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  tempest,  which  was 
now  beginning  to  abate  somewhat  of  its  violence ;  still  the  lovely 
girl  would  not  be  comforted  by  any  argument  which  the  old  woman 
could  make  use  of  to  relieve  the  almost  insupportable  agony  of 
her  anxious  mind. 

In  which  uncomfortable  state  we  must  at  present  leave  her,  to 
inquire  after  the  fisher,  and  his  trusty  squire,  honest  David,  who 
had  braved  the  fury  of  the  elements  to  go  in  quest  of  him  ;  but  as 
Blood-hound,  which  was  the  name  of  David's  courser,  was  not 
Qsed  to  be  intimidated,  neither  the  flashes  of  the  vivid  lightning, 
nor  the  loud  peals  of  thunder,  seemed  to  retard  his  progress,  as  he 
speeded  his  way  forward,  and  dashed  through  one  of  the  most  pe- 
rilous paths  that  ever  was  attempted  on  such  a  night  by  mortal 
traveller ;  in  which,  the  horse,  not  less  courageous  than  his  mas- 
ter, seemed  to  put  forth  the  strength  of  a  giant  in  contending  with 
the  fury  of  the  elements,  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  David,  to 
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his  great  )oy,  espied  a  glimmering  light  that  issued  from  a  window 
at  the  house  of  Sbelty,  (for  he  bethought  him  that  it  was  far  more 
likely  to  find  his  master  there  than  at  Captain  Singleton^s,)  and 
once  more  spurring  his  fleet  courser,  he  gallopped  up  to  the  sign 
of  the  Trumpeter,  and  blowing  his  whistle,  was  answered  in  a 
squeaking  voice  from  within,  which  he  knew  to  be  that  of  the  old 
dame,— 

"  Wlio*s  there,  in  such  a  night  as  this,  and  what  want  you  V* 

"  What  da  you  keep  folks,  drenched  with  the  rain,  and  starved 
with  the  cold,  staying  at  the  outside  of  your  door,  while  they  are 
telling  you  their  business  ?*'  cried  David,  in  no  very  pleasing  or 
gentle  accent ;  **  but  where*s  honest  Sbelty  ? — ^tell  him,  I  am  Da- 
vid, come  to  seek  my  master,  who  set  out  about  two  hours  ago  for 
the  Cottage  on  the  CliflT,  and  is  drowned  by  this  time,  if  he  has 
not  taken  shelter  any  where.'* 

*'  The  Lord  preserve  us !"  answered  the  old  woman,  instantly 
unbarring  the  door,  and  bringing  a  light,  "  I  believe  a  witch  has 
crossed  our  threshhold  to  night,  that's  for  certain,  for  I  am  like  to 
hear  of  nothing  but  foul  mishap's!  but  come  in,  lad,  and  dry  thy 
garments,  and  warm  thee  a  bit  with  the  faggot,  which  I  have  kept 
burning  these  two  hours  for  Sbelty,  and  still  he  does  not  come  ; 
but  come,  haste  thee,  lad,  bring  thy  poor  beast  into  the  shed,  the 
while  you  bide  here,  which  I'm  thinking  won't  be  long,  when  I 
tell  you  the  sad  mishap  that  has  happened  at  the  CliflT.  Lord  pre- 
serve us!  that  dreadful  Cliff  has  been  the  grave  of  thou- 
sands !" 

**  What,  is  master  drowned  1"  cried  David,  now  jumping  off  bis 
horse,  and  following  the  old  woman  into  the  house ;  and,  conceiv- 
ing that  on  such  a  night  as  this  nothing  was  more  probable,  he  re- 
peated while  he  almost  gasped  for  breath, — "  What,  is  master 
drowned  1  oh,  poor  Miss  Jessy ! — poor  Miss  Olive ! — what  will 
become  of  them  V 

**  Your  master  drowned  I"  cried  old  Judith,  bawling  as  loud  as 
she  was  able,  in  the  ear  of  the  terrified  David,  **  no,  not  quite  so 
bad  as  that  neither,  but  bad  enough ;  not  your  master,  you  silly 
goose,**  perceiving  that  poor  David  was  already  dissolved  in  tears, 
^  bat  Captain  Singleton  is,  aye,  and  twentv  more  beside,  for  aught 
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tint  I  know ;  for  Shelly  is  gone  to  hear  all  about  the  poor  souls* 
You  must  know,  there  is  as  fine  a  ship  as  ever  sailed  on  the  salt 
sea  ocean  dashed  to  pieces,  right  under  the  Cliff.— Oh!  it  has 
been  a  terrible  storm.*' 

*'  Well,  Judith,  but  how  do  you  know  that  ray  master  is  not  od9 
of  the  sufferers,  as  well  as  the  Captain  )"  cried  David,  "  though  I 
don't  see  bow  the  Captain's  life  can  be  endangered  by  it,  unless 
be  went  on  board,  which  in  such  weather  was  quite  impossible." 

To  which  Judith,  impatient  of  contradiction,  replied, — 

"  I  tell  you  again,  boy,  that  Captain  Singleton  is  dead,  and 
your  master  is  alive !  wouldst  persuade  me  out  of  my  senses ;  did 
I  not  hear  the  voice  of  Peter  Bluet,  which  I  have  known  th« 
sound  of  these  good  twenty  years,  come  next  Michaelmas ;  did  I 
not  hear  him  talking  with  Shelty, — what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
poor  souls  that  lay  stretched  on  the  sea-beach,  without  sense  or 
motion.  You  unbelieving  oaf,  think'st  thou,  though  I  be  old,  that 
I  am  deaf  and  blind  too  1  Come,  take  a  sup  'of  brandy,  it  will 
warm  your  heart,  as  you  journey  to  the  Cliff,  where  belike  you 
are  going  to  hear  the  sad  tale." 

*'  This  moment,  mother,"  uttered  David,  **  this  moment  I  must 
depart,"  and  again  mounting  hii  courser,  he  rode  rapidly  toward 
the  residence  of  Captain  Singleton ;  the  tempest  having  greatly 
subsided,  and  the  sky  growing  perceptibly  clearer,  enabled  him  to 
proceed  with  less  danger  up  the  steep  ascent  that  led  to  the  cot- 
tage, at  which  were  already  assembled  a  multitude  of  surrounding 
spectators,  most  of  whom  were  fishermen  and  pilots,  who  had  been 
called  in  to  render  assistance,  bat  in  vain,  every  soul  had  perbbed 
in  the  wreck,  but  five  persons,  three  of  whom  had  expired  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  conveyed  on  the  shore ;  but  it  was  remarka- 
ble that  the  survivors  were  two  youths,  both  of  whose  ages  did  not 
appear  to  number  thirty ;  but  whether  they  were  brothers,  couU 
not  be  ascertained  in  the  present  weak  and  languid  state  in  which 
they  lay,  when  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Captain,  as  neither 
of  ihom  had  spoken  a  syllable,  or  was  likely  to  recover  the  use  of 
their  speech  for  some  time.  They  were  both  fair  complexioned* 
but  there  was  no  other  similarity  of  feature  between  them*  But 
the  fate  of  Captain  Singleton  no  one  could  positively  tell;  though 
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the  dreadful  certainty  of  vhat  had  befallen  him  was  probably 
guessed  at ;  for  before  the  Approach  of  the  tempest,  at  an  earlj 
hour  of  noondaji  he  had  gone  out  in  an  open  boat,  as  was  his  usual 
custom,  and  no  vestige  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  him  afterward ; 
notwithstanding  every  search  and  inquiry  that  could  be  made  was 
instantly  ventured,  that  the  perilous  state  of  the  weather  could  ad- 
mit* of,  by  the  immediate  ortlers  of  the  fisher,  who,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  CliflT,  beheld  the  wrejched  Agatha,  laying  in  the  arms  of 
one-of  the-domestiosi  pale  aMd  motionless,  and  apparently  insensi- 
ble of  the  -passi^^  sccnie  -which  surrounded  her. 

IttVrtfS  at-  this  Uioment  ths^  every  fibre  of  the  generoiis  6sher*t 
heart  bled j  at  thd  fatil  catastrophe  which  had  so  suddenly  deprived 
this  yo\U)g  and  lovely  creatufe  of  her  only  protector:  and  the  re- 
collecliohj  that  siicK  tnight  lave  been  the  situation  of  his  Jessy« 
and' his  Olive,  had  he' perished  h  the  voyages  he  had  so  frequently 
been.obliged  to  make  on  the  reugh  seas,  caused  an  involuntary 
flood  of  tears  to  gush  from  bis  eyes,  as  he  viewed,  with  the  tender- 
est^pity  and  commiseration,  the  pale  features  of  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Captain :  and  at  this  moment,  David, 
who  would  no  longer  be  dented  access  to  the  presence  of  his  mas- 
ter, burst  into  the  apartmeat  in  Which  he  was,  exclaiming,— 

*'  Well  Heaven  be  praisbd,  my  dear  master,  that  you  are  not 
dead,  af^er  all ! '  You  most  know,  Sir,  that  you  was  no  sooner 
gone  from  .Herribg  Dale,  than  Miss  Jessy  and  Olive  cried  ready  to 
break  their  hearts  after  y4>u,  and  though  I  told  them  that  I  knew 
yoo  were  safely  housed  somewhere,  yet  they  would  not  be  paci- 
fied a  bit  the  more ;  so  I  mounted  Bloodhound,  and  came  off  im- 
mediately af)er  you,  little  thinking  what  had  happened  at  the  Cap- 
tain's ;  poor  soul,  he  has  perished,  sure  enough !  he  went  out  in  a 
cock-boat,  when  a  ship  could  not  outride  the  storm;  and  now, 
master^  I  wait  your  orders ;  shall  I  go  back  to  Miss  Jessy  and 
Miss  Olrv^,  and  tell  them  that  you  are  safe  and  sound  t** 

*^Shiveriny  toi^saiils!  but  I  am'  not  stout  enough  to  bear  away 
mnd  leave  an  honest  heart  to  weather  the  gale,  how  they  can  and 
bow  they  may,'*'crie!d  the  fisher,  casting  another  pitying  glance  at 
die  poor  iufieriog  Agatha.  **  Jessy  and  Olive  have  a  father  to 
prelect  them,  this  poor  girl  has  not  now  a  friend  ;^wo  fine  b<^a 
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loo  want  protection  as  well  as  she ; — they  have  been  throtnfi  on 
this  coast  by  ProvideDce«  and  shiver  my  top-sails  if  they  shaU  per- 
Ml,  oow  that  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  preserve  their  lives,  while 
Peter  Blast  lias  got  a  shiner  left !  Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  don't 
take  them  all  to  Herring  Dale,  and  be  a  father  to  them  !  The 
girls  and  the  boys,  V\l  have  them  all,  David,  for  the  best  of  all 
possible  reasons ;  because  they  have  got  nobody  else  to  care  a 
rope's  yam  about  them." 

•*  What,  master,  will  you  take  the  whole  ship's  company  V* 
cried  David ;  the  two  poor  shipwrecked  boys,  tiiis  young  lady, 
that  old  man,  who  was  the  Captain's  servant,  and  that  old  good- 
looking  gentlewoman,  who  has  got  Miss  in  her  arms  7 — why,  mas- 
ter, what  will  Miss  Jessy  and  Miss  Olive  say  7  and  old  Alice  the 
housekeeper  t" 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails,"  cried  Peter,  ««  I  say  this,— that  if  they 
don't  love  and  cherish  these  poor  sufferers,  as  much  as  their  father 
will,  in  hail  or  sunshine,  that  I  will  turn  them  out  of  doors,  though 
they  are  my  own  daughters.  Ah,  but  I  know  they  will,"  added 
the  fisher,  after  a  pause  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  felt  angry  with  him- 
self for  imagining  that  they  would  not,  **  I  know  the  heart  of  my 
Jessy :  bless  her !  *tis  as  tender  as  a  lamb's.  She  will  love  this 
poor  girl  the  more  for  the  misfortune  which  has  happened  to  her, 
and  will  treat  her  like  a  sister."  . 

As  the  fisher  -was  a  man  of  considerable  property,  he  could  do  all 
this  without  in  the  sliglitest  degree  injuring  his  own  family ;  and  Da- 
vid knew  enough  of  the  disposition  of  his  master,  to  feel  well  con- 
vinced, that  what  Peter  once  said,  he  would  never  retract  from, 
let  the  consequence  be  what  it  may  ;  nor  did  it  occasion  the  least 
surprise,  when  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Herring  Dale,  to  ap- 
prise his  young  mistresses  of  the  intentions  of  their  father,  and  of 
the  calamity  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Cottage  on  the  CliflL 
And  this  arrangement  being  made  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
fisher,  be  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Miss  Singleton,  and  endeavoured 
to  console  her  as  much  as  possible  for  the  loss  she  had  sustained,— 
**  As,  doubtless,  my  dear  girl,"  uttered  he,  "  your  poor  father  has 
perished,  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  saved  in  such  a  gale 
BM  I  never  witnessod  but  once  in  my  life,  since  I  was  a  fisher     It 
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b,  as  I  say,*  neitt  to  impossibility  that  be  could  preserve  the  breattf 
of  life  in  such  a  storm,  and  therefore,  poor  fellow,  as  we  cannot 
help  him,  yet  we  may  do  something  to  help  you  ;  in  the  first  place 
I  am  a  father  myself,  my  dear,  you  know  that  I  am ;  Miss  Single- 
ton, I  have  got  two  as  nice  bits  of  girls  as  ever  man  was  Hessed 
with,  Jessy  and  Olive ; — and  in  the  next  place,  I  have  made  a  few 
bright  shiners  on  the  salt  seas;  or  in  other  words,  Miss  Singleton, 
I  have  been  a  pains-taking  man,  and  Providence  has  made  me  a 
prosperous  one.  I  have  sufficient  to  provide  for  my  girls,  and 
something  to  spare'for  those  who  have  not  quite  so  much :  now, 
having  said  thus  much,  I  will  say  a  little  more,  in  order,  my  dear, 
that  we  may  understand  one  another.  I  don't  like  the  thoughts  of 
your  living  alone  in  this  old  cracked  water  bult  on  the  top  of  this 
cliflf,  as  if  you  were  deserted  by  all  the  world,  when  you  can  come 
and  live  along  with  one  who  would  sooner  perish,  than  see  you  put 
upon  by  any  one,  or  want  for  an}'  thing  1  One  who  would  be 
proud  to  receive  you,  Miss  Singleton,  as  a  daughter,  and  to  pro- 
tect you  as  such  under  the  roof  with  his  own  children  :  my  Jessy 
and  my  Olive  too,  will  love  you  as  if  you  were  their  sister.  This 
is  what  I  mean  to  say  to  you,  my  dear,  and  I  am  now  waiting  for 
your  answer." 

Till  this  moment  the  lovely  Agatha  had  not  shed  one  tear  ;  but 
the  frank  proposal  made  to  her  by  the  friendly  and  benevolent 
fisher,  of  such  a  nature,  and  under  such  circumstances,  when  she 
despaired  of  finding  a  friend  in  the  world,  so  powerfully  affected 
her  feelings,  that  she  sobbed  aloud  in  making  her  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  fisher,  while  she  timidly  exclaimed, — 

"  Heaven  ever  bless  and  eternally  reward  your  generous  inten- 
tions, Sir,  toward  a  poor  helpless  orphan  maid,  who  stands  so  much 
in  need  of  your  friendly  services,  and  will  most  willingly  confide  in 
your  friendship,  and  most  gratefully  resign  herself  to  your  protec- 
tion ;  yet  to  be  a  burden  on  your  kindness,  when  I  am  not  wholly 
left  destitute,  would  render  me  unworthy  of  your  good  opinion,  did 
I  not  tell  you  the  means  which  prevent  me  from  being  so.  My 
dear  father,  some  few  weeks  after  we  bad  become  residents  in  this 
Cottage,  gave  into  my  possession,  Hvhat  I  could  never  imagine  that 
he  was  the  omster  of,  a  casket  of  rich  jewels,  and  with  these 
words  hb  placed  them  in  my  hands  :*- 
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)  "  •  Agatha,  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  but  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  Qses  and  the  value  of  such  gifts  as  this  casket  contains  ; 
behold  these  jewels  !  they  are  not  mine,  but  Agatha's; — they  be- 
longed to  one  who  desired  that,  when  you  had  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen,  they  should  be  presented  to  you;  [  have  fulfilled  htr 
iequest ;  you  are  this  day  seventeen  years  of  age.  But,  remem- 
ber that  I  also  received  an  injunction  with  these  jeweb,  to  be  made 
known  to  you  at  the  same  time,  that  if  ever  misfortune  assailed 
you  in  the  shape  of  poverty,  you  were  to  apply  them  to  your  im- 
mediate use  as  the  means  of  relief,  but  on  no  other  condition  are 
you  to  part  with  them.' 

"  My  father  seemed  much  afiected  as  he  pronounced  theso 
words,  but  when  I  inquired  if  these  jewels  had  belonged  to  my 
mother,  he  frowned  terribly,  and  sternly  bade  me  ask  no  questions ; 
since  which  I  never  dared  to  importune  him  on  the  subject.  I 
have  closely  too  examined  the  jewels,  which  bear  no  mark  on  them 
saving  the  letter  A,  and  have  no  knowledge  but  that  they  are  now 
mine,  Sir ;  as  such  I  offer  them  to  you,  as  the  only  security  I  have 
to  give  you  in  return  for  so  much  kindness,  while  I  continue  as 
yoor  guest." 

"  And,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  ever  touch  one  of  them  .'"cried 
the  fisher,  much  struck  by  the  display  of  such  noble  ingenuousness, 
both  of  principle  and  feeling,  in  the  character  of  Agatha,  "  or 
sufler  any  body  to  put  a  finger  on  them  beside  yourself.  No,  no, 
my  pretty  one,  they  are  all  your  own  for  Peter  Blust ! — and  who 
knows  but  a  day  may  yet  come,  when  you  may  find  out  who  it 
was  that  left  you  such  jewels  to  keep  for  their  sakes.  Well,  Miss 
Singleton,  as  you  and  I  now  plainly  understand  one  another,  mind, 
I  shall  expect  you  to  take  up  your  residence  at  Herring  Dale,  as 
soon  as  you  have  settled  matters  according  to  your  liking  at  the 
Cliff;  as  to  the  poor  boys,  I  have  taken  charge  of  them  also,-^ 
the  little  dogs  must  have  somebody  to  take  care  of  them ; — I 
should  like  to  know  their  names  though  !*' 

**  And  do  you  not  know  their  names.  Sir?'*  demanded  Agatha, 
aAer  a  moment's  serious  pause;  to  which  Peter  replied, — 

*^  No,  my  dear,  no,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  make  those  in- 
quiries when  the  poor  little  fellows  have  recovered  their  strength. 
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which  I  fear  will  not  be  for  a  length  of  time,  they  have  suflfered 
greatly«  and  are  much  bruised,  and  nature  was  nearly  exhausted 
when  they  were  taken  up.  Shelty  is  a  warm-hearted  soul,  and 
these  boys  owe  him  much  for  the  vigorous  exertion  he  has  made 
to  save  their  lives ;  he  tells  me  that  at  one  moment  they  were  on 
the  point  of  sinking,  being  clasped  in  each  others  arms  so  firmly 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  separated,  even  when  dragged  upon 
the  beach,  so  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  some  relation- 
ship between  them ;  and  as  to  the  vessel,  there  is  no  vestige  of  her 
at  present, — not  a  fragment  left  behind  to  inform  us  of  her  name, 
or  her  captain's.  The  poor  seamen  who  perished  after  they  were 
driven  on  the  sui^e,  were  certainly  not  Englishmen,  from  some 
indistinct  sounds  which  they  uttered  in  the  agonies  of  their  expi- 
ring moments ;  but  Shelty  thinks  they  were  either  French  or  Ita- 
lians. This  however,  is  mere  conjecture,  as  they  had  no  apparel 
on,  not  even  a  check  shirt,  poor  fellows,  when  they  floated  on  tlie 
surge." 

Poor  Agatha,  unable  to  contend  with  the  insupportable  reflec- 
tion, that  her  father  had  so  suflered  and  so  perished,  could  not  lis- 
ten to  this  afiecting  account  given  by  the  fisher  of  the  dying  sea- 
men, without  bursting  into  a  fresh  agony  of  tears,  which  though  it 
greatly  relieved  her  oppressed  heart,  exhausted  her  delicate  frame, 
and  rendered  repose  absolutely  necessary  for  the  agitated  state 
of  her  harrassed  spirits ;  and  though  Agatha  had  been  taught  to 
know  and  to  feel  that  the  only  remedy  against  the  evils  and  cala- 
mities of  human  life  was  patience  and  fortitude,  yet  for  a  short 
time  she  sunk  under  the  severe  and  sudden  shock  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  assailed  her,  and  respectfully  bidding  the  kind-heart- 
ed fisher  for  a  few  hours  farewell,  she  retired  to  her  chamber, 
with  her  faithful  attendant,  and  now  her  only  companion,  Ciari- 
belle,  from  whom  Peter  assured  her  she  should  not  be  separated, 
nor  yet  the  old  man  who  bad  acted  in  the  capacity  of  the  Captain's 
servant,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service  because  he  had  been 
faithful  to  his  master.  It  was  not  that  this  old  man  (who  was  call- 
ed Paulo)  was  a  personage  very  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  fisher, 
for  Paulo  was  cold,  distant  and  reserved  to  an  uncommon  degree ; 
he  had  also  a  set  of  features  which  were  harsh  and  forbidding,  and 
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OD  which  '  mystery*  was  written  ia  very  legible  characters,  which 
was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  disposition  of  the  fisher,  who  iiated 
concealment  of  every  kind,  and  who,  of  a  frank  and  generoas  na- 
ture himself,  wished  (but  could  not  find)  every  one  else  to  resemble 
him  in  thb  particular.  What  was  remarkable,  too,  Paulo  did  not 
seem  to  know  much  of  this  youuglady,  though  lie  professed  to  have 
been  so  long  in  the  service  of  Captain  Singleton,  nor  did  be  ap* 
pear  very  solicitous  about  her.  The  untimely  death,  too,  of  his 
unfortunate  master  was  not  lamented  by  him  in  a  way  that  an  old 
and  affectionate  servant  would  have  done,  for  it  rather  appeared 
to  have  increased  the  natural  asperity  of  his  temper,  than  have 
called  forth  any  sensibility  of  bis  heart. 

All  this  was  observed  in  silence  by  the  fisher,  who  would  have 
willingly  found  means  to  have  dispensed  with  the  services  of  this 
disagreeable  man  altogether,  had  he  not  delicately  considered  the 
situation  of  Miss  Singleton,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  so  unfortunately  placed ;  and  though  he  did  not  like  Paulo, 
nor  was  over  fond  of  admitting  him  beneath  his  roof,  yet,  out  of 
respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  Agatha,  he  forbore  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  well  knowing  that  if  Paolo  did 
not  behave  himself  properly  in  his  household,  that  he  could  relin- 
quish his  services  whenever  he  thought  it  prudent  to  dismiss  htm,—* 
but  so  recently  aAer  the  death  of  the  Captain,  and  without  any 
apparent  cause  than  merely  having  conceived  a  prejudice  toward 
him,  woukl  appear  brutal  and  unnatural,  besides  being  guilty  of 
great  ill-manners  toward  an  object  whom  he  now  felt  himself 
bound  to  protect  and  to  cherish  as  sacredly  as  one  of  his  own 
daughters* 

*'  No,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  ever  I  do  a  dirty  or  unmanly  ac* 
tion,"  exclaimed  he,  as,  having  taken  a  kind  leave  of  Agatha,  and 
leaving  instructions  with  Shelty,  that  the  boys  should  have  every 
attention  shown  to  them,  till  they  were  able  to  be  removed  to  Her* 
ring  Dale,—'*  Shiver  my  top-saib,**  again  repeated  the  fisher,  aa 
ha  mounted  his  white  naggie,  to  return  again  to  his  own  habitatioo, 
after  the  affecting  scenes  ha  had  witnessed  at  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff,  **  if  I  hurt  the  poor  girl's  feelings,  by  telling  her  that  I  don*l 
Kka  the  Captain's  ferrant.    There  may  be  m«n  who  ilka  to  plant 
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thorns  in  a  helpless  woman's  breast,  where  poverty  and  misfor* 
tane  have  already  planted  many ;  ibey  deserve  to  have  a  rope*s 
yam  twisted  about  their  necks  for  it." 

These  were  the  reflections  of  the  honest  fisher  as  he  journeyed 
homeward  ;  and  longing  to  behold  his  daughters,  to  know  in  what 
sort  of  disposition  they  had  received  the  intelligence  conveyed  to. 
them  by  David,  he  resisted  a  temptation,  which  he  was  by  no 
means  accustomed  to  do,  and  that  was  to  stop  at  the  sign  of  the 
Trumpeter  to  taste  a  drop  of  Shelty's  home-brewed  ale,  and  enli- 
ven himself  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  but  the  fisher  was,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  even  out  of  sorts  with  his  favourite  propensity. 

The  fate  of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  suflerings  of  bis  lovely 
daughter,  had  given  a  serious  turn  to  his  thoughts,  and  while  he 
heaved  a  sigh  too  for  the  unfortunate  crew  who  had  perished  at 
the  ClifT,  David,  and  even  Jessy  and  Olive  came  out  of  the  gate- 
way to  meet  him,  and  to  welcome  bis  return  home  again  ;  even  old 
Alice  came  hobbling  after  them,  with  tears  of  joy  trickling  down 
her  furrowed  cheeks,  while  she  blubbered  out, — 

^*  Heaven  save  you,  dear  master !  God  be  thanked,  you  are  re- 
turned once  more  in  safety  to  your  own  peaceful  home.'* 

'*  Thank  ye,  Alice,  thank  ye,  old  girl ;  dost  believe  thou  art  a 
warm  and  true-hearted  wench,  for  all  thou  art  whiles  a  bit  snapped 
or  so ;  come,  hobble  in,  and  get  ready  some  supper,  and  heat  a 
drop  of  brandy,  for  I  am  very  queer ;  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I 
don't  find  my  eybs  swimming,  after  all !  for  the  last  time  I  beheld 
the  Captain,  he  went  across  that  meadow,  when  the  beans  were 
in  blossom,  I  remember,  with  that  angel  of  a  daughter  of  his  hang- 
ing  on  his  arm ; — ^poor  fellow  !  he  will  smell  the  bean-flower  blos- 
som no  more  !  but—^here  the  fisher  caught  a  glance  at  Jessy  ; 
for  Olive,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  at  that  moment  averted 
her  hoad,  bat  Jessy^s  eyes  overflowed  with  tears) — ^what  is  the 
matter,  my  Jessy  T'  cried  the  fisher,  giving  her  a  hearty  smack  of 
her  ruby  lips,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  turned  toward  Olive 
and  saluted  her  in  the  same  aflectionate  manner ;  after  which  they 
all  went  into  the  house,  where  a  more  explicit  explanation  took 
place  between  them,  relative  to  the  situation  of  Agatba,  and  the 
&te  of  her  unfortunate  parent.  The  fisher  concluding  his  account 
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of  the  unhappy  sufferers  with  hoping  that  they  were  prepared  to 
receive  Miss  Singleton  under  his  roof,  with  every  mark  of  atten- 
tion and  kindness  that  her  misfortunes  entitled  her  to  expect,  and 
intreating  them  that  they  would  show  her  the  affection  of  a  sister ; 
for  remember  girls,"  continued  the  fisher,  regarding  his  daughters 
witli  peculiar  earnestness,  '*  that  such  might  have  been  your  own 
condition,  had  it  pleased  Providence  to  have  made  you  orphans, 
like  Agatha.  I  have  often  been  in  danger  of  perishing  at  sea,  in 
which  case  you  would  both  have  been  fatherless,  and  in  want  of 
some  friendly  hand  to  have  protected  your  helpless  youth  ;  reflect 
on  this,  and  when  you  behold  the  orphan  daughter  of  Captain 
Singleton  enter  this  roof,  study  to  promote  her  happiness  by  every, 
means  in  your  power,  and  make  it  a  comfortable  home  to  her.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  There's  rue  for  you,  and  here's  aome  for  me. ^I  would  give  you  Mma 

^oletf ,  but  they  withered  all  when  my  poor  &ther  died.'* 

Thk  grief  of  Agatha  Singleton,  unlike  that  of  some  of  our  mod- 
ern females,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  want  of  sensibility,  rather 
than  an  ercess  of  it ;  but  it  could  only  be  by  those  who  were  an* 
acquainted  with  the  tenour  of  her  harmless  life,  and  the  natural  bent 
of  her  heroic  disposition  ;  for  the  mind  of  Agatha«  as  well  as  her 
principles,  and  even  her  manners,  were  those  of  a  heroine.  Tem- 
pered by  misfortune,  although  only  in  the  earliest  bloom  of  youth, 
she  had  acquired  what  few  young  persons  possess-— calm  philoso- 
phy and  patient  mildness;  she  could,  therefore,  endure  much, 
without  giving  vent  to  her  feelings,  which,  however,  were  quick, 
sensitive,  and  delicately  acute ;  yet  no  one  knew  so  well  to  con- 
ceal the  anguish  of  her  throbbing  heart,  or  was  so  prompt  to  for- 
give an  injury  offered  to  her  feelings:  which,  though  she  did  not 
seem  to  resent,  never  failed  to  sink  deep  into  the  recesses  of  her 
wounded  heart,  and  occasioned  her  to  mourn  in  silence,  though 
she  never  murmured  at  the  unktndness  of  her  fellow-creaturei  | 
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for  seldom  did  Agatha  shed  a  tear,  but  io  the  presence  of  that  be- 
ing  alone,  who  knew  from  whence  it  derived  its  source.  Educated 
in  a  convent,  she  had  imbibed  her  first  principles  of  religion,  which, 
so  far  from  having  rendered  her  mind  gloomy,  austere,  or  melan- 
choly, bad  taught  her  that  cheerful  and  rational  pleasure  was  the 
only  basis  on  which  a  true  sense  of  Christianity  was  formed,  and 
that  an  All-wise  and  Merciful  Being  does  not  forbid  us  to  partake 
of  those  many  and  manifold  blessings  which  he  has  so  kindly  pro- 
vided for  our  use ;  he  had  made  them  in  vain,  if  his  creatures  were 
not  to  enjoy  them.  No ;  Agatha  had  learned  that  it  is  only 
wlien  we  pervert  his  good  and  gracious  giAs,  that  we  render  our- 
selves then  unworthy  of  possessing  them.  And,  What  has  inno- 
cence to  do  with  fear  7  was,  perhaps,  the  first  lesson  which  was 
impressed  on  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  youthful  noviciate,  in 
the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters.  She  had  neither  taken  the  veil, 
nor  was  adjured  to  do  so  by  the  guardians  who  had  placed  her 
there ;  and  was,  consequently,  unbiassed  in  her  moral  principles 
and  religious  duties,  by  the  austere  and  rigid  laws  of  the  convent, 
or  the  sentiments  of  those  who  had  already  embraced  a  monastic 
life  ;  for,  before  this  young  and  lovely  female  had  so  deeply  drank 
of  the  cup  of  sorrow,  she  had  been  lively  as  the  bounding  doe, 
though  harmless  and  as  gentle  as  the  innocent  dove.  But  the 
elastic  spirit  which  health,  fresh  glowing  in  the  first  dawn  of  rose- 
ate beauty,  had  given  to  her  blooming  cheek,  had  suddenly  receiv- 
ed a  check,  and  that  the  rose  was  pulled,  though  time  had  not 
withered  up  ita  charms,  was  evident,  from  the  languor  which  too 
often  pervaded  almost  every  feature  of  a  countenance  which, 
whether  it  expressed  mirth  or  melancholy,  was  always  beautiful. 

The  unexpected  shock  which  the  feelings  of  Agatha  now  sus- 
tained, was,  indeed,  so  agonizing  as  to  render  every  nerve  power- 
less, by  the  sudden  whirlwind  of  calamity  which  bad  overtaken 
her.  When  she  thought  of  being  perfectly  secure,  and  ultimately 
safe  from  every  evil,  the  death  of  her  only  earthly  protector,  (for  so 
Agatha  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  Captain  Singleton  really 
was,)  had  torn  every  fibre  of  her  gentle  heart  asunder ;  and  no 
eoooer  had  the  worthy  fisher  departed  from  the  cottage,  than  she 
irept  ftbttodtintly,  and  beheld  herself  in  the  situation  that  she  ac- 
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tually  was— «n  orphan ;  not,  iadeed,  entirely  destitute  of  protec- 
tioiiy  or  without  the  means  of  supplying  her  present  wants,  but  was 
it  the  protection  of  a  father  ?  or  were  those  the  means  to  which 
the  had  been  accustomed  7  No,  surely  not :  yet  still  it  was  pro* 
feetion,  and  still  those  means  were  left ;  for  she  could  not  doubt 
of  the  honourable  intentions  of  the  benevolent  fisher  towards  her ; 
and  the  valuable  jewels  which  were  still  in  her  possession,  and 
which  she  was  at  full  liberty  to  part  with  whenever  she  found  such 
an  expedient  necessary,  would  always  enable  her  to  repay  the  oh- 
Ugation  she  should  incur  under  the  roof  of  Peter  Blust ;  and  this 
thought  was  so  consoling  to  Agatha,  even  in  the  present  state  of 
her  most  anguished  feelings,  that  she  endeavoured  to  moderate  the 
excess  of  her  grief;  and  perceiving  the  anxiety  which  was  depicted 
in  the  countenance  of  her  faithful  Claribelle,  who  was  hanging 
over  her  in  silent,  but  tender  and  respectful  sorrow,  she  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  I  will  weep  no  more,  Claribelle ;  'tis  ungrateful  to  murmur  at 
Providence,  while  it  yet  leaves  the  means  of  consolation  in  our 
power.  Alas !  could  tears  recal  my  poor  father,  I  had  shed  enough 
in  the  ocean,  where  he  has  found  a  watery  grave ;  but  well  do  I 
linow  that  ocean  will  not  give  up  its  dead,  nor  will  heaven  restore 
what  it  has  taken  away." 

To  which  Claribelle,  rejoiced  to  perceive  in  the  countenance  of 
ber  young  and  lovely  mistress  an  expression  of  composure  and  re- 
signation, which  from  the  nature  of  her  misfortune,  she  had  not  ex- 
pected would  so  soon  have  taken  place,  replied, — 

*'And  you  think  rightly,  my  dear  young  lady;  may  Heaven, 
which  has  afflicted  you  so  deeply,  still  give  yon  fortitude  to  bear 
the  loss  you  have  sustained,  which,  it  is  very  true,  that  all  the 
tears  you  have  shed  will  not  bring  back  to  you  again.  Mysterious, 
indeed,  are  the  ways  of  Providence,  but  when  were  they  ever  un- 
just or  unwise  ?  Had  your  father  still  been  permitted  to  have  re- 
mained a  sojourner  in  this  world's  earthly  space,  greater  calami- 
ties might  have  befallen  both  him  and  you.  Be  comforted,  therefore, 
dear  Miss  Agatha ;  for  while  you  are  good  and  innocent,  you  will 
sever  have  much  cause  to  mourn.'* 

**  It  is  tniCt  Claribelle,'*  answered  Agatha,  **  that  I  have  heard 

,    n^»  5 
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only  the  wicked  can  be  really  miserable ;  but  are-  they  not»  there- 
fore, doubly  to  be  commiserated,  whoso  state  is  such,  that  no  con- 
solation can  be  given  to  their  sufferings  V* 

**  Yet  still  there  is  consolation,  madam,**  cried  Claribelle, 
"  even  to  the  unworthy,  if  they  are  penitent.  Repentance  must 
surely  be  atonement,  when  it  is  breathed  from  a  broken,  humble 
spirit,  and  a  contrite  heart.** 

At  these  words  Agatha,  assisted  by  Claribelle,  arose  from  the 
couch  which  she  had  washed  with  her  tears,  while  she  continued 
at  intervals  to  address  her  attendant,  in  terms  that  proved  how 
firmly  she  relied  on  the  further  protection  of  that  Providence 
which  had  not  yet  wholly  deserted  her. 

*'  I  have  always  been  taught  the  necessity  of  exertion,  Clari- 
belle,** uttered  she,  as  she  bound  up  the  clustering  locks  of  dark 
brown  hair,  which  had  fallen  in  negligence  over  her  transparent 
neck,  in  the  first  moments  of  her  violent  and  heart-felt  grief,  "  I 
have  always  been  obliged  to  exert  the  faculties  of  my  senses,  and 
I  now  learn  how  necessary  it  is  to  practise  it,  blessed  be  the  con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Sisters!  had  I  never  entered  that  sanctuary,  I 
had  not  known  how  to  temper  misfortune  with  patience  and  phi- 
losophy." 

"  Say,  rather,  with  fortitude,  my  dear  Miss  Agatha,*'  cried  Cla- 
ribelle, half  smiling,  "  and  leave  philosophy  out  of  the  question  ; 
it  is  too  cold,  too  rigid  a  term  for  one  so  young,  so  beautiful,  as 
you  are ;  and  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  never  have  occasion  to 
feel  that  it  is  such  !  yet  why  do  I  fear  ?  you  have  more  good  sense 
aud  prudence  than  any  young  female  I  ever  beheld,  and  may  that 
be  your  talisman  in  the  hour  of  temptation!*' 

"  Temptation  !"  uttered  Agatha,  not  perfectly  understanding 
the  meaning  which  was  applied  by  Claribelle,  **  what  can  so 
wretched  a  being  as  I  am,  Claribelle,  have  to  do  with  temptation? 
if,  indeed  you  mean  the  temptation  of  vanity  or  ambition,  I  have 
none,  but  to  do  good,  and  to  think  myself  unworthy  still  of  the 
blessings  that  I  share.  I  never  did  evil  that  I  know  of,  nor  ever 
will,  if  I  can  avoid  it.** 

"  Then  you  must  avoid  the  temptation,  my  dear  young  lady," 
still  gravely  repeated  Claribelle,  **  for  the  temptation  which  I 
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mean  too  freqaently  asails  us  in  the  shape  of  good,  and  by  that  we 
are  deceived.*^ 

Some  refreshment  was  now  offered  to  Agatha  by  the  hand  of 
Claribelle,  which  she  partook  of  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
companion,  at\er  which  the  roost  anxious  inquiries  were  made  re- 
specting the  health  of  the  two  young  invalids,  the  poor  shipwrecked 
boys ;  and  Shelty,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  them  by  the  honest 
fisher,  was  instantly  summonsed  into  the  presence  of  Miss  Single- 
ton to  give  an  account  of  them,  and  who  replied  to  her  inquiry 
of^— **  Good  Sir,  how  are  the  poor  boys  T'  in  the  following  man- 
ner: — 

**  By  my  faith,  lady,  there  is  one  of  them  as  stout  and  as  strong 
as  Hercules,  and  the  other  has  no  more  life  in  him  than  a  muscle ; 
yet  he  is  the  prettiest  fellow  of  the  two  for  all  that,  and,  I  will  be 
sworn,  comes  of  noble  parentage,  for  he  has  the  air  of  a  quality 
gentleman ;  but  the  other  is  as  surly  and  unlicked  a  cub  as  ever 
you  beheld !  he  has  no  more  manners  than  a  bear,  with  all  the 
mischievous  tricks  of  a  monkey.** 

*'You  do  not  believe  then,  Mr.  Shelty,  that  these  boys  are 
brothers  1*'  cried  Agatha:  to  which  he  answered, — 

**  Brothers !  not  they  indeed,  my  lady ;  I  might  as  well  suppose 
that  a  herring  and  a  lobster  inhabited  one  shell.'* 

'^  And  do  they  give  no  account  of  themselves  1'*  rejoined  Aga- 
tha, "  do  they  not  know  the  names  of  their  parents,  nor  the  coun- 
try from  whence  they  came  V* 

**  I  have  asked  them  that  question  full  twenty  times,*'  answered 
Shelty,  **  and  I  understand,  from  the  little  smooth-faced  gentleman, 
that  his  name  is  Alfred  ;  that  the  name  of  the  ship  that  is  wrecked 
was  Alfred  ;  that  she  came  from  the  coast  of  Denmark  :  and,  what 
b  still  more  extraordinary,  that  the  name  of  his  father  was  also 
Alfred,  who  was,  he  believes,  the  owner  of  the  ship  they  sailed  in, 
for  they  called  him  *  the  captain ;'  and  that  when  the  vessel  struck 
on  the  cliff  he  beheld  his  father  plunge  in  the  sea,  from  which 
time  be  had  seen  him  no  more,  so  believes  him  to  be  one  of  the 
sufferers  that  perished.  *  But  pray,  Sir,'  cried  I,  *  who  is  your 
companion?  what  is  his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  parents  1' 
now,  mj  lady,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  young  gentleman's  very 
sensible  reply ;  for  he  answered, — 
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**  *  You  ask  me  what  I  do  not  know  myself,  and  therefore  can- 
not tell  you,  for  we  were  not  together  in  my  father*8  ship,  he  slept 
above,  and  I  slept  below  in  the  cabin ;  I  don*t  believe  that  he  had 
any  body  belonging  to  him  in  the  ship,  because  he  used  to  eat  bits 
of  meat  that  were  given  to  him  ;  nobody  seemed  to  care  about  him, 
but  indeed,  indeed,  I  love  him,  for  one  thing.'. 

*^  *  And  what  is  that,*  cried  I,  *  since  you  are  not  acquainted 
even  with  his  name  V 

**  *  No  matter  for  that,*  answered  the  little  fellow,  *  I  know  he 
has  a  kind  heart,  and  tried  to  save  me  when  we  fell  in  the  sea  to- 
gether, and  I  must  love  him  for  that  as  long  as  I  live.* 

** '  And  it  is  very  likely  that  he  endeavoured  to  save  you  from 
being  drowned,*  uttered  I,  *  for  you  were  clasped  in  each  other*s 
arms  when  you  were  thrown  on  the  beach.* 

^' '  Yes,  he  held  me  fast  round  the  neck,*  cried  the  boy,  *  with 
all  the  strength  that  he  had,  for  I  grew  very  faint,  and  very 
sick,  and  should  have  quite  sunk  down,  if  he  had  not  held  me. 
Where  is  he  ?  pray  let  him  come  to  the  bedside.  Sir,  if  you  please, 
that  I  may  kiss  him,  because  he  was  so  good-natured.' 

**  On  this,  Dceadnot,  as  I  call  him,  approached,  and  had  you 
seen  the  two  boys  embrace  one  another,  my  dear  young  lady,  you 
would  never  have  forgotten  it ;  for  my  part,  the  tears  rolled  down 
my  cheeks  like  hail*stones  on  an  April  morning.  I  then  began  to 
examine  the  other,  and  when  I  asked  him  his  name  he  gruffly 
replied, — 

"  *  What  do  you  want  to  know  my  name  for  1  I  got  whipped 
once  for  telling  my  name  to  a  stranger,  and  belike  you  are  going  to 
do  the  same  kind  thing  by  me  1 

"  To  which  I  answered, — 

"  *  But  you  must  tell  your  name  to  him  who  is  going  to  take 
care  of  you,  he  is  your  preserver,  and  you  owe  him  gratitude,  you 
would  have  perished  else.' 

*'  The  urchin  now  fixed  his  large  full  blue  eyes  upon  me,  my 
lady,  and  somewhat  contemptuously  replied, — 

**  '  He  my  preserver  !  God  ts  my  preserver  j  I  do  not  thank  any 
one  else.'  And  he  has  remained  silent  and  sulky  ever  since,  to  all 
the  questions  I  have  put  to  him  relative  to  hii  connexions ;  taking 
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no  notice  of  any  one  but  his  fellow-sufferer,  and  derouring  his 
meals  as  if  he  had  hungered  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  but  I  warrant  me, 
master  Blast  will  bring  him  to  his  bearings  shortly,  the  surly  little 
monkey  will  soon  be  taught  on  what  side  his  bread  b  buttered, 
when  he  goes  to  live  at  the  Dale. 

*'  But  in  the  meantime  I  hope  you  will  have  patience  with  him, 
Mr.  Shelty,'*  cried  Agatha,  greatly  astonished  at  the  extraordinary 
recital  which  Shelty  had  given  of  the  manners  of  the  little  stranger, 
whom  she  felt  some  anxiety  to  behold,  and  converse  with,  when 
her  mind  was  more  tranquil  than  at  the  present  crisis  of  affairs ; 
and  again  she  repeated  with  her  accustomed  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness  of  manner,— 

'*  You  will  bear  yet  a  little  while  with  the  temper  of  this  way- 
ward boy,  Mr.  Shelty,  for  who  knows  but  ho  has  had  bad  usage, 
rough  treatment  will  go  nigh  to  make  rough  manners,  Mr.  Shelty.'* 

Whether  it  was  the  voice  of  Agatha,  or  the  peculiar  cast  of  her 
beautiful  features  when  she  uttered  these  words,  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  Shelty  toward  her,  we  know  not :  but  certain  it  is, 
that  he  rivetted  his  eyes  on  her  as  one  who  had  suddenly  excited 
some  powerful  and  involuntary  emotion  of  deep  interest,  which  it 
was  possible  was  not  unmixed  with  a  compassionate  concern  for 
the  untimely  fate  of  her  unfortunate  father,  and  the  orphan  state 
of  his  young  and  lovely  daughter,  for  in  a  voice  much  more  soften- 
ed than  that  in  which  he  had  first  addressed  her,  he  exclaimed,—- 

**  And  can  you,  my  sweet  young  lady,  regard  the  feelings  of 
others  so  anxiously  and  kindly,  when  you  yourself  are  so  heavily 
afllicted  with  misfortune  1'* 

To  which  Agatha  replied, 

**  Yes,  Shelty,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  should  regard  the 
feelings  of  others,  because  my  own  misfortunes  remind  me  of 
their's;  and  although  I  am  thankful  that  lam  not  alone  unhappy 
and  imfortunate  in  this  wide  world,  yet  this  thought  does  not  make 
roe  feel  the  less  sensibly  for  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow-creatures ; 
I  do  not  rejoice  but  mourn  at  the  catalogue  of  calamities  with  which 
Imman  nature  is  filled*  The  situation  of  these  poor  boys  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  far  more  compassionated  even  than  mine,  because  they 
■re  not  arrived  to  an  age  of  maturity,  to  consider  or  reflect  on  the 
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nature  of  their  misfortune,  I  have  been  taagfat  the  lesson  of  adver- 
sity, they  have  it  yet  to  learn.**. 

'*  Why,  faith,  my  lady,**  cried  Shelty,  smiling,  '*  I  do  not  think 
that  little  surly  chops  will  mind  rough  weather  or  smooth,  so  long 
as  he  has  plenty  of  victuals  to  eat ;  he  seems  to  have  been  used  to 
pretty  hard  fare,  and  is  not  very  nice  or  dainty  about  what  you 
give  him,  I  never  behold  such  a  little  wolf  in  my  born  days  ;  but 
do  not  fear,  my  lady,  that  I  will  cross  or  anger  him,  while  he  is 
under  the  care  of  Shelty  he  shall  have  plenty,  I  promise  you ;  but 
would  you  could  see  the  difference  that  is  between  him  and  the 
other  sweet  young  gentleman  ;  poor  little  fellow,  he  will  scarcely 
swallow  a  mouthful  of  food,  or  touch  a  chop  of  the  nourishing  things 
which  Mr.  Blust*s  housekeeper  has  sent  up  from  the  Dale  for  him, 
though  I  dare  say  that  Miss  Jessy  has  had  a  hand  in  the  looking  of 
them  up  so  daintily;  bless  her  little  heart,  there  is  not  her  fellow 
in  all  the  country  round  for  trying  to  make  folks  happy  and  merry, 
like  herself  1  she  is  as  tender  as  a  chicken,  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and 
as  beautiful  as  a  May«-day  morning :  she  never  frowns,  not  she, 
blow  high,  blow  low,  raining  or  shining.  Miss  Jessy  Blust  is  always 
in  good-humour,  so  that  you  must  know.  Miss  Singleton,  that  she 
is  the  favourite  of  all  the  lads  and  lassies  in  our  town.** 

"  Nor  do  I  at  all  wonder  at  it,**  cried  Agatha,  by  no  means 
averse  to  listen  to  the  praise  of  the  sweet  Jessy,  for  whom  she  her- 
self felt  the  strongest  predilection ;  **  since  nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  or  charm  us  so  greatly  as  good  temper,  Mr.  Shelty,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  in  the  disposition  of  either  man 
or  woman,  and  there  is  nothing  really  beautiful  without  it.'* 

Agatha  paused,  she  was  just  on  the  point  of  making  an  inquiry 
of  honest  Shelty,  who  seemed  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
fisher*s  family,  and  that  inquiry  was  respecting  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Blust,  Olive,  whom  she  had  only  once  seen,  but  her  natural 
prudence  repressed  her  curiosity,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  no  right 
to  do  so,  and  that  it  was  not  delicate  or  proper  to  ask  questions  of 
almost  an  entire  stranger,  about  the  disposition  of  a  family,  under 
whose  roof  she  was  so  shortly  going  to  be  received,  on  terms  of 
confidence  and  sisterly  friendship. 

Now  whether  Shelty  guessed  at  the  thoughts  of  Miss  Singleton, 
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from  the  ejqpression  of  ber  cooDtenance,  we  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
fine, but  it  is  certain,  from  the  expression  of  bis,  which  was  a  tole- 
rable blunt  one,  that  he  intended  to  say  something  more  on  the 
subject,  for  having  twirled  his  finger  and  thumbs  about  for  five 
minutes  together,  he  exclaimed,— 

'*  So  it  is,  miss,  a  good  temper  is  a  beautiful  thing,  it  is  better 
in  a  woman^s  face  than  the  finest  complexion  in  the  world,  though 
she  had  the  colour  of  a  lily  or  a  rose.  Now  there  is  Miss  Olive 
Blust,— >but  perhaps  you  have  seen  our  good  fisher^s  eldest 
daughter,  Miss  Singleton  1" 

Agatha  replied  that  she  had,  and  another  pause  ensued* 

At  length  Shelty,  determined  to  say  all  that  he  intended,  yet 
doubtful  in  what  light  it  might  be  received,  began  with,-r- 

''  Well,  miss,  and  what  do  you  think  of  her,  she  is  not  at  all  like 
Miss  Jessy,  is  she  V^ 

**  She  certainly  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  her  sister  in  per- 
son or  in  feature,  if  you  mean  that,**  answered  Agatha. 

To  which  Shelty  bluntly  Ve plied,  ^*  why  yes,  miss,  that  is  some- 
thing like  what  I  meant,  but  not  quite  my  meaning  after  all.'* 

Agatha  remained  profoundly  silent  to  this  observation ;  not  so 
honest  Shelty,  for  he  presently  added  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  as 
if  not  willing  that  it  should  reach  the  ear  of  any  other  person,-— 

*^  No,  miss,  I  was  going  to  say,  though  I  have  taken  some  time 
to  consider  whether  I  should  say  it  or  not,  that  when  you  go  to 
live  at  the  Dale,  you  will  find  Miss  Olive  and  Miss  Jessy  Blust  two 
very  different  persons ;  in  one  word,  Miss  Singleton,  I  wish  to  put 
such  a  sweet-tempered  and  beautiful  young  lady  as  you  are  on 
your  guard.**  Here  Shelty  stopped  to  take  a  little  breath,  and  to 
see  what  effect  this  speech  had  produced  on  the  feelings  of  Aga- 
tha, who  in  a  calm  and  placid  tone  quietly  replied, — 

**  On  my  guard,  Mr.  Shelty,  in  the  house  of  your  friend  and 
patron,  and  under  the  roof  of  the  hospitable  and  benevolent  fisher^ 
who  has  offered  an  asylum  to  an  unhappy  orphan  in  the  bosom  of 
his  respectable  family ;  yon  bid  me  to  be  on  my  guaid-«-against 
what— against  whom  T" 

**  The  eldest  daughter  of  Fisher  Blust,'*  answered  Shelty,  in  • 
finn  and  decided  tone ;  for  though  she  is  as  beantifiil  as  her  sister. 
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she  is  not  so  good  nor  so  harmless,  she  Is  suspicioas  o£  every  body, 
be  they  ever  so  faultless,  and  if  you  were  as  innocent  as  an  angel, 
she  will  suspect  you/' 

'*  Suspect  me.  Sir  !'*  cried  Agatha,  indignant  now  for  the  first 
moment  since  her  misfortune,  and  highly  displeased  with  the  teor- 
our  of  the  discourse  that  Shelty  had  been  addressing  to  her,  unau- 
thorised, and  unwarranted ;  she  added  with  warmth,  though  tem* 
pered  with  mildness, — *^  of  what.  Sir,  is  Agatha  Singleton  to  be 
suspected  t  and  by  what  right  do  you  breathe  such  an  insinuation 
into  my  ear,  against  the  daughter  of  one  whom  you  well  know  has 
offered  me  a  protecting  asylum  beneath  his  roof,  and  with  whom, 
it  appean  you  yourself  are  on  terms  of  the  most  familiar  Intimacy  ? 
what  is  your  motive,  Mr.  Shchy,  for  addressing  no  in  this  extra* 
ordinary  manner  t  unless,  indeed,  it  affords  you  a  satisfaction  to 
render  the  wretched  still  more  so,  by  reminding  an  unfortunate 
child  that  she  has  lost  the  only  friend  who  could  have  protected 
her  without  censure.*' 

**  Me  remind  you  of  your  unfortunate  loss,  and  make  you  more 
wretched  than  what  you   are.  Miss  Singleton!"    cried  Shelty 
wounded  to  the  heart  by  reproaches  he  neither  expected  nor  de- 
served, '^  may  I  perish  this  moment,  if  I  intended  to  do  either,  or 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  serve  you  !" 

**  You  surely  cannot  do  that  while  you  give  me  unfavourable 
impressions  of  the  character  of  ray  friends ;"  rejoined  Agatha, 
**  and  whatever  be  your  intentions,  and  you  know  best  what  they 
are,  I  will  not  again  liaten  to  such  reports  as  you  have  given  of 
Miss  Olive  Blust,  whom  I  do  not  know,  but  when  I  do  I  will  judge 
for  myself,  and  abide  by  the  consequences." 

**  You  may  do  that  and  welcome ;"  now  gruffly  replied  Shelty, 
**  and  since,  miss,  you  are  so  much  offended  with  those  who  mean 
you  only  good,  I  bid  you  beware  of  those  who  may  not  deal  with 
you  quite  so  fairly,  though  they  may  have  smoother  tongues  to  re- 
commend them  to  your  notice ;  but  farewell,  miss,  and  may  peace 
and  happiness  dwell  with  you,  and  your  innocence  and  beauty 
find  you  many  friends !  I  had  no  interest.  Miss  Singleton,  in  the 
caution  I  have  given  you  ;-^no  interest  but  that  every  honest 
man  Will  take,  when  he  sees  a  lovely  young  woman  like  yoo  oB 
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the  brii^  of  a  thorny  precipice,  and  bids  lier  to  take  cart  of  it; 
this  was  my  meaning,  I  had  no  other,  so  Heaven  help  me !  Grod 
bless  you,  miss !  you  may  despise  poor  Shelty,  but        " 

Shelly  was  advancing  towards  the  door,  one  foot  upon  ibe 
threshhold,  and  the  other  in  Agatha^s  apartment ;  he  had  spoken 
to  her  heart  with  resistless  force,  and  she  doubted  no  longer  the 
motive  which  had  induced  him  to  act  thus  openly,  and  independ- 
ently of  the  prejudice  which  she  might  conceive  against  him  for  so 
doing ;  and  Agatha  now  felt  that  she  was  bound  in  gratitude  to 
thank  him,  for  troubling  himself  at  all  on  her  account ;  in  a  voice, 
therefore,  of  the  most  melodious  sweetness,  she  exclaimed,-^ 

**  Despise  you,  Mr.  Shelty  !  no,  I  beg  you  will  never  entertain 
such  a  thought ;  it  is  not  in  ray  nature  to  despise  any  one,  much 
less  you,  who  are  desirous  of  doing  me  service, — and  you  have  my 
thanks  most  sincerely,  for  your  kind  wishes  towards  me ;  I  will 
remember  your  caution  too— yes,  I  will  think  of  your  words, 
Shelty." 

**  Will  you  indeed,  my  dear  miss,  remember  poor  Shelty  V* 
cried  the  poor  fellow,  heartily  glad  to  find  that  he.  had  at  last  made 
some  impression  on  her,  "  and  that  you  will  make  me  your  friend, 
whenever  you  shall  requu«  assistance  ?"  uttered  he ;  **  will  you 
make  me  that  promise  dear  young  lady,  ere  I  depart  from  your 
presence  ?'* 

"  Assuredly  I  will,  Shelty,"  cried  Agatha,  '*  and  Heaven  knows 
how  soon  I  may  stand  in  need  of  your  protection !  farewell,  honest 
Shelty!" 

Shelty  instantly  departed  to  look  after,  and  attend,  to  the  wants- 

of  his  young  charges,  leaving  the  mind  of  Agatha  greatly  disturbed 

by  the  unpleasing  communications  he  had  given  her  respecting  the 

character  of  Miss  Olive  Blust,  and  almost  in  doubt  whether  she 

should  yet  finally  determine  on  quitting  her  present  habitation  at 

the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  which  was  hor  paternal  home,  of  which 

she  was  now  the  sole  possessor,  and  no  one  could  deprive  her  of; 

however  scanty  the  means  by  which  she  might  subsist,  still  ike 

would  be  left  the  mistress  of  her  actions  and  her  occupations,  and 

avoid  the  observation  and  ill-natured  reflections,  to  which  she 

would  be  exposed  in  the  house  of  4he  fisher. 
No.  2.  6 
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And  was  this  the  return  for  the  generons  proposal  made  by  thk 
benevolent  man,  after  the  promise  she  had  given  him  to  accept  of 
his  friendship  and  protection?  thus  coldly  to  tell  him  she  had 
changed  her  mind,  without  assigning  any  particular  reason  for  re- 
maining in  the  Cottage  1  and  could  she  betray  the  confidence  of 
honest  Shelty,  by  stating  the  real  motive  she  had  for  rejecting  his 
service  ?  certainly  not :  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Shelty 
must  be  inviolable,  or  she  were  unworthy  of  any  confidence  at  all; 
and,  thus  resolved,  Agatha  once  more  endeavoured  to  compose  her 
fluttered  spirits,  and  to  resign  herself  wholly  to  the  destination  of 
that  Power  who  know  better  bow  to  arrange  the  future  prospects, 
than  any  earthly  monitor  or  friend. 

Agatha  had  not  yet  summoned  to  her  aid  sufficient  fortitude  to 
explore  the  chamber  which  had  been  occupied  by  her  deceased 
fiither,  but  she  found  that  she  must,  however  painful  to  her  feel- 
ings, or  agonizing  to  her  recollection,  soon  attend  to  this  most  ne- 
cessary duty ;  as  she  did  not  know  what  papers  or  books  might  be 
laying  loosely  about  in  the  apartment,  in  which  he  had  been  enga- 
ged for  many  successive  hours  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which 
the  fatal  catastrophe  had  happened,  and  tliey  might  be  of  ultimate 
consequence  ;  or  if  they  were  not,  she  did  not  choose  to  have  them 
(all  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  provided  that  the  Cottage  should 
be  let  while  she  remained  the  guest  of  Mr.  Blust,  who  had  intima- 
ted that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  advantageous  to  her,  iu  the 
present  prospect  of  her  afiairs,  as  the  rent  of  this  house  would  be 
coming  in  for  her  use,  while  she  herself  would  be  incurring  no  ex- 
pense at  all.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  thought  of 
either  for  her  comfort  or  convenience,  that  this  worthy  and  kind- 
hearted  man  had  not  suggested ;  and  Agatha  felt  how  ungrateful 
she  would  appear,  by  rejecting  his  offer  of  friendship  at  the  present 
moment,  when  real  and  disinterested  friendship  was  a  jewel  so  rare 
to  be  found  in  man  toward  woman. 

*'  You  must  accompany  me,  Claribelle,  whither  I  am  this  in- 
stant going,*'  uttered  she;  '*  if  I  venture  there  alone  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  my  courage  will  fail  me,  even  at  the  very  moment  that 
I  shall  most  require  it." 

"  Where,  my  dear  young  lady  V  cried  Claribelle,  pefcelviof 
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that  at  this  moment  the  eyes  of  Agatha  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
that  her  delicate  frame  nearly  sunk  under  the  conflict  of  her  feel* 
ings,  **  I  am  ready  to  follow  yon  wheresoever  you  command,  and 
I  can  probably  gaess  where  you  are  now  going ;  but  are  you  quite 
prepared,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  encounter  so  distressing  a 
■cene  V* 

**  Do  yoa  not  know,  Claribelle,"  uttered  Agatha,  **  that  this 
cottage  will  shortly  be  inspected  by  strangers,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  I  must  possess  myself  of  any  papers  which  may  have 
belonged  to  my  dear  father T  his  books,  and  wardrobe  too,  alas! 
how  shall  I  be  able  to  look  on  them,  when  the  beloved  possessor 
of  them  is  no  more  1  You  have  the  key  of  the  chambers,  have  you 
not,  Claribellel  I  desired  you  to  keep  it  till  I  should  be  able  to  go 
there  myself;  you  have  kept  the  chambers  locked  and  fastened 
aince *' 

The  word  since  lingered  on  the  tongue  of  the  trembling  Agatha ; 
abe  paused— to  which  Claribelle  quickly  replied,  and  goessing  at 
her  meaning,  **  I  have  obeyed  strictly  every  direction  you  gave 
me,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  no  one  has  entered  there  since  I  turned 
the  key  ;*-yet,  stay,  let  roe  recollect  myself— yes,  Paulo  was  there 
for  a  few  moments ; — no  living  soul  else,  I  assure  you. 

A  more  deadly  paleness  than  usual  now  overspread  the  counter 
nance  of  the  beautiful  Agatha,  and  in  accents  yet  more  tremulous, 
she  exclaimed, —  . 

**  Paulo  there  !  Paulo  in  the  apartment  of  my  father  !  what  bu- 
siness had  he  there  ?  how  durst  he  go  there  without  my  permission  t*' 

**  My  dear  young  lady,  why  are  you  thus  alarmed,  and  what  is 
it  that  so  suddenly  agitates  you  V*  inquired  Claribelle,  surprised  at 
the  increased  disorder  of  her  young  mistress.  To  which  Agatha 
replied, — 

"  You  are  right ;  I  am  both  alarmed  and  agitated,  since  yon 
have  informed  me  that  Paulo  has  been  in  the  chamber  of  my  fa* 
ther,  but  the  cause  I  must  not  tell  you,  Claribelle ;  yet,  tell  me,  how 
long  did  he  remain  there !  did  he  look  surprised  when  he  came  out  f 
was  thefe  any  extraordinary  expression  on  his  countenance  T** 

**  Not  that  I  know  of,**  answered  Claribelle,  far  more  surprised 
lienelf  at  the  earnest  and  singular  inquiries  of  her  young  mistress, 
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yet  willing  to  relieve  her  itiind  of  any  grDandiess  apprehensiolit 
she  had  formed  of  the  integrity  of  Paulo,  she  added,  **  biH  you 
know,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  Paulo  is  honest,  and  that  my  mae- 
ter  always  considered   him  trust-worthy ; — he  would  not  surely 

touch •• 

"  The  papers  that  belonged  to—"  instantly  replied  Agatha, 
**  Heaven  forbid !  for  who  can  tell  what  my  father  has  written  f 
alas,  Claribelle  !  there  was  a  dreadful  secret  lodged  in  the  bosom 
of  my  paor  father  !  the  cause  alone  of  the  nervous  malady  which 
possessed,  at  times,  the  whole  of  hb  imagination ;  it  disturbed 
his  mind — it  haunted  his  pillow !  it  was  a  thorn  in  his  pajtlw-4t 
was  a  serpent  in  his  bed — the  destro3'er  of  his  peace  !  and  how  db 
I  know,  but  that  it  is  now  his  grave  t" 

*'  Where  it  has  ceased  to  torment  him  doubtless,  my  dear  yevng 
lady,"  cried  Claribelle,  '*  but  pray  repress  these  fears ;  for,  in  the 
supposition  that  my  master  had  made  any  written  disdosiire  of  hu 
affairs,  Paulo  would  never  have,  had  sufficient  time  to  have  peru- 
sed it,  for  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  five  minutes  in  the  chamber.** 
**  I  will  this  moment  be  satisfied ;  repeated  Agatha,  ^  I  will 
examine,  carefully  examine,  every  thing  that  my  father  has  Mt 
behind ;  come,  Claribelle,  lead  me  to  his  chamber." 

'*  I  would  you  could  think  of  some  other  opportunity ;"  cried 
the  now  almost  trembling  attendant,  ''  but  since  you  will  not  be 
persuaded,  dear  Miss  Agatha,  I  will  accompany  you." 

There  was  now  no  pretext  that  Claribelle  could  think  of  to  de- 
ter her  young  mistress  from  entering  the  deserted  chamber  of  her 
deceased  father,  and  slowly  they  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  which 
led  to  the  apartment  of  Captain  Singleton.  Claribelle  had  thoueht 
it  necessary  to  provide  herself  with  a  lamp ;  for  they  had  first  to 
go  through  a  dark  and  winding  passage,  so  solitary  and  gloony, 
that  had  it  been  even  daylight,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
see  their  way  to  the  end  of  it,  from  the  total  darkness  which  al- 
ways pervaded  this  remote  part  of  the  Cottage,  which,  as  report 
said,  was  certainly  haunted;  but  the  singular  habit  and  melancholy 
disposition  of  the  Captain,  so  far  from  having  deterred  him  from 
inhabiting  these  chambers,  had  actually  made  ihcm  his  most  fa- 
vourite retreat,  and  they  wore  ejEclosively  appropiiatibd  to  hh  use, 
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no  other  part  of  his  family  having  bad  the  courage  to  sleep  there 
but  himself;  sometimes,  indeed,  Agatha,  who  possessed  no  fears 
of  the  supcraatural  kind,  had  visited  them  with  her  father ;  but  she 
saw  in  them  nothiog  either  terrific  or  remarkable,  and  treated  the 
idle  reports  she  had  heard  about  them  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
contempt.  Not  so,  Claribelle ;  she  always  trembled  whenever 
tlieso  gossips*  tales  were  related  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cro- 
mer, and,  though  she  dared  not  repeat  them  in  the  presence  of 
her  master,  or  whisper  them  in  the  ear  of  her  young  mistress,  yet 
ifaey  never  failed  to  impress  on  her  memory  a  sensation  of  fear 
aod  apprehension,  hence  accounted  for  the  tremulous  motion  which 
pervaded  every  limb,  as  they  gradually  approached  the  so-much- 
dreaded  apartment  of  the  Captain ;  to  increase  which  the  shades 
of  night  were  perceptibly  drawing  on,  and  the  howling  of  tlie  wind, 
(for  the  weather  was  still  unsettled  and  stormy,)  altogether  com* 
bined  Co  tender  this  place  the  object  of  terror  and  dread  to  the  al- 
ready alarmed  and  fearful  Claribelle ;  which,  Agatha  perceiving, 
gently  reproved  lier  for  indulging  in  such  weakness. 

*'  What  on  earth  alarms  you  thus,  Claribelle  V*  cried  she,  aa 
tliey  had  almost  reached  the  CapUia^s  door,  "  what  have  you  to 
fear  t  if  the  living  cannot  harm  you,  the  silent  dead  can  offer  you 
no  injury ;  be  more  confident  in  the  goodness  and  protection  of 
that  Powder,  which  you  well  know  is  superior  to  a///" 

"  That  is  yery,  true,  miss ;  I  Jcnow  that,**  answered  the  more 

trembling  Claribelle,  **  but        oh,  Miss  Agatha ! tktre  I  did 

yon  see  no  light  (here  ?  ihere^  miss  just  where  you  are  now  look"* 

iagr 

**  Where,  you  siUy  creature  1**  cried  Agatha,  now  really  angry 
with  her  foolish  fears,  **  I  see  no  light  but  that  which  proceeda 
from  the  lamp  which  you  carry  in  your  hand ;  but,  come,  let  ua 
have  no  more  of  this  ridiculous  folly ;  I  have  thoughts  to  bestow 
on  more  serious  things : — ^where  is  the  key  of  my  father's  cham-* 
berT   give  it  to  me,  and  be  careful  that  the  lamp  does  not  go 

Ottt." 

Thus  commanded  by  the  imperative  orders  of  her  young  mit- 
trsaa,  end  encouraged  by  her  fearless  look  and  manner,  Claribella 
iestant^  delivered  ep  the  key  of  the  Captain^s  chamber  to  Aga-> 
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• 

tha ;  glad  to  get  it  out  of  her  possession,  but  contriving  at  tho 
same  moment,  that  Agatha  should  precede  her  when  the  key  was 
applied  to  unfasten  the  door,  which  was  presently  done,  Agatha 
exclaiming,  **  Now  follow  me,  Claribelle !" 

The  attendant  obeyed,  after  shutting  her  eyes  and  shrinking  be- 
liind  the  back  of  Agatha,  as  if  to  shield  her  from  the  sight  of  any 
thing  that  might  suddenly  appear,  so  that  some  minutes  elapsed 
before  Claribelle  perceived  the  disorder  and  agitation  which  shook 
even  now  the  trembling  frame  of  her  young  lady.  For  what  was 
the  silent  and  speechless  grief,  and  wonder  and  astonishment,  of 
tlie  almost  broken-hearted  daughter,  to  discover  no  vestige  re- 
maining in  the  apartment,  save  alone  the  bed  and  furniture,  of 
what  had  belonged  to  her  father.  He  had  four  chests,  and  other 
valuable  articles,  all  of  which  had  been  removed,  it  was  impossi* 
ble  to  guess  how,  when,  or  whither :  the  bookcase,  which  had  con- 
tained a  spacious  library,  and  the  drawers,  in  which  his  clothes 
had  been  deposited,  were  abo  quite  empty ;  and  nothing  remained 
to  prove  that  such  property  had  once  belonged  to,  or  been  in  the 
possession  of.  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  first  sentence  that  es- 
caped from  the  lips  of  the  detracted  Agatha,  was, — 

**  I  have  been  robbed,  Claribelle,  basely  and  cruelly  plundered 
of  my  father's  property;  yes^  I  have  been  made  the  dupe  of  soaie 
artful,  designing  villain  I  behold,  Claribelle,  the  chests ! — the  li- 
brary ! — all — all  have  been  taken  away !  but  iiow,  or  by  whom, 
the  Power  above  only  knows !  Alas !  and  was  thu  stroke  want- 
ing to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  a  poor  unhappy  orphan  ? — 
yes, — ^*  repeated  Agatha,  clasping  her  hands  with  firmness,  and 
directing  her  tearful  eyes  with  a  look  upwards,  <*  Yes,  perhaps  it 
was !  and  I  will  yet  bear  it  with  patience,  without  a  murmur  !'* 

But  the  agonizing  grief,  and  the  deep  and  heartfelt  concern 
which  the  astonished  Claribelle  now  felt  for  her  beloved  yoimg 
mistress,  had  possessed  every  feculty,  and  had  rendered  her  al- 
most incapable  of  utteriug  a  word  to  console  her;  when  she  could 
speak,  however,  she  burst  out  into  the  most  passionate  ozcla- 
mation  of,— 

**  Now  may  Heaven  send  a  vengeance  the  most  awful,  terrible 
and  jostt  on  the  head  of  the  monster  who  baa  done  thb !    Mj 
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tireetest,  dearest,  best  young  lady,  liow  shall  I  comfort  you  1  yet 
why  do  you  lioger  here  1  we  can  do  no  good  now,  you  know,  in 
this  horrid  place,  and  the  sooner  we  remove  from  it  the  better ;  not 
that  I  shall  be  afraid  of  haunted  spirits  again.  Miss  Agatha,  for,  as 
you  say,  it  is  not  the  dead,  but  the  living  that  harm  us.  Come, 
my  dear  young  lady,  look  not  thus  wildly  and  distractedly,  but  let 
tts  instantly  go  in  search  of  justice.** 

**  Justice  I*'  repeated  Agatha,  as  she  slowly  arose  to  follow  the 
very  fast  retreating  steps  of  Claribelle,  who  had  gladly  made  her 
way  toward  the  door,  **  justice,  Claribelle,  where  shall  we  find  itt 
I  have  no  means,  no  power  to  seek  it.  Men  have  been  deaf,  have 
been  blind  to  justice.  I  know  not  who  has  done  this  dark  deed, 
and  if  I  did,  I  cannot  prove  it, — yet,  Paulo, — ^the  dark,  silent  and 
mysterious  Paulo— 


Is  the  perfidious  villain  who  has  robbed  yon  of  my  roaster's 
property,*'  answered  Claribelle ;  and  returned  with  the  unhappy 
Agatha  back  to  her  apartment 


CHAPT£R  V. 


-McmC  ungratefiil  maid ! 


HaY«  you  eonfpir'd,  have  yoa  whh  thsM  eontiiv'd 

To  bait  me  with  thia  fool  deriaion  1 

fa  all  the  coanael  that  we  two  have  ahar*d. 

The  aiaters'  Towa,  the  honra  that  we  have  apent. 

When  we  have  chid  the  haaty-footed  time 

For  patting  as ;  O,  and  ia  all  forgot  1 

AU  aehool  daja'  firiendahip,  childhood  i 


No  sooner  had  Miss  Singleton  and  her  attendant  quitted  the  de* 
serted  chamber  which  was  now  indeed  the  scene  of  rapine  as  weH 
as  of  gloom  and  terror,  than  the  former,  again  seated  in  her  own 
apartment,  began  to  recal  her  scattered  thoughts  together,  and  to 
assume  a  composure  which  she  did  not  feel,  well  knowing  that 
exertion  was  doubly  necessary  at  this  critical  moment  of  her  af- 
Urs;  and  the  unhappy  orphan  beheld  no  safety  now^  bnt  in  the 
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bouse  of  the  fisher,  from  farther  depredations  being  committed  on 
the  little  property  which  still  remained,  as  she  hoped,  secure  from 
the  hands  of  the  rapacious  monster  who  had  so  basely  plundeaed 
her.  But  who  was  he  ?  she  had  thought  of  Paulo,  but  was  willing 
to  banish  this  thought  from  her  imagination  as  speedily  as  it  had 
entered  there,  were  it  only  on  the  score  of  Christianity,  for  could 
the  confidential  servant  of  her  father  act  thus  treacherously  by  a 
master  who  had  always  treated  him  with  kindness,  could  Paulo  bo 
that  monster,  who  had  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  misfortunes 
by  an  act  of  the  greatest  atrocity  and  cruelty  at  such  a  period  of 
her  sufferings,  ere  the  body  of  her  poor  father  had  scarcely  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  angry  elements  ;  the  treasures  of  his  master  were 
not  so  great  that  he  should  seek  to  purloin  his  poor  eiTects,  which 
would  add  but  little  to  his  ambition,  while  it  would  certainly 
seal  his  own  infamy,  both  here  and  hereafter,  for  the  commission 
of  so  foul  a  crime ;  yet  who  but  Paulo  could  have  access  to  these 
apartments,  who  but  Paulo  knew  that  he  possessed  such  effects, 
and  who  but  Paulo  could  have  contrived  it,  yet  how,  when,  or  by 
what  means,  the  perplexed  Agatha  could  not  guess,  unless  by 
false  keys  some  one  had  gained  admission  into  the  apartment, 
and  if  Paulo  had  really  not  been  accessary  to  the  deed,  why 
having  been  in  the  chamber,  which  by  Claribelle's  own  confession 
he  had,  though  only  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  why  had 
be  not)  discovering  the  robbery,  informed  her.  of  the  transaction  ; 
had  he  eyes,  he  could  not  have  remained  ignorant  of  it,  yet 
accusation,  if  not  well  founded,  was  a  dreadful  thing,  and  Aga- 
tha paused  on  what  manner  she  should  proceed,  determining  on 
sending  for  the  Fbher  Blust  before  she  disclosed  the  affair  to 
any  one ;  but  neither  so  silent  or  composed  were  the  feelings 
of  the  enraged  Claribelle,  who  had  employed  the  whole  of  her 
time  since  they  quitted  the  chamber  in  bestowing  the  loudest 
invectives  against  Paulo,  and  although  mildly  rebuked  by  her 
yming  mutress,  she  still  contianed  to  execrate  him  as  the 
m<mt  perfidious  monster  in  existence.  At  length  Agatha  ex* 
claimed,—— 

*<  Oisfa,  ClariMle,  be  silent,  I  charge  yoo,  I  would  not,  for  the 
work!,  bfaaibe  a  sentence  that  might—'*  Agatha  paui 
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**  That  might  what,  miss  ?'*  cried  the  impatient  attendant. 

*^  Injore  a  mortal,**  replied  Agatbai  ^'  without  I  felt  convinced 
that  they  were  actoally  guilty  of  the  crime,'*  and  relapsed  again 
into  the  noit  tbooghtful  silence. 

**  Well,  misa,*'  cried  GlfH-ihelle,  *'  you  may  do. just  as  yo^ 
please,  and  hold  your  tongue  too.  if  you  please,  bwt  ypu  cannot 
flMke  AM  hoM  liatne,,if  I  wan  to  die  for  it,  so  I  will  go  this  mot 
nentt  and  wfie  if  P«.ulo  is  to  be  found  ;  I  have  not  seen  him'  sin<ia 
he  brought  in  the  supper  last  night,  I  willtate  mj  oath  of  it ;  and 
if  he  is  miaifltf.  I  ^binklbiit  little  doqb^  remains  of  his«boiirg*the 
plunderer/'  •  ,  .  ". 

**  But  be.  ctfitiolia.  of  vhom  yoo'  make  jn<}uiffiefr  respecting  him,V 
cried  Agatha**'  V  till  I  hate  conversed  with  Fisher  Km  on  the 
aobject;  be  premised  to  retpmte^the  .Cottage  agfi^n  shortly,  bu|| 
in  tha  owan  time,  I  think  we  bed  better  despatch  a  pieipeuger  to 
Herring  Dale,  to  reqoeat  that  he  will  set  out  as  80oa  aa  ppsifible 
for  the  Cottage  on  the  jClifi^  in  which,  you  see.  ClaribeHe»  thavp 
la  no  longer  snfety  nor  protection  for  us.  Should  I  reipain  berf^ 
I  may  again  be  exposed  to  danger,  and  even  ta  rapine  {  aU  I 
possets  in  the -world  inay  be  uken  from  me  through  treac)ifro«yi 
and  unworthy  means.*'  .       ./ 

•*  To  befuro,  rniss^  they  may  ;*'  cried  Clarihelle,  '*  I  protest  I 
aball  not  be  ablate  dose  my  eyes  in- this  frightful,  lonesouMs  pl^cif, 
again  I  I  would  not  live- in  it,  to  be  -inade  queen  of  England!*' 

**  And  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  queen  of  England  had  not 
alept  ia  more  reqiote  and  splitai^r  places,  even  than  this  ;'^  repKed 
Agatha,  heaving  a  pensive  sigh  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrioui, 
and  still  lamented  and  unfortunate  lady,  **  but  go,  Claribelle,  and 
retorn  as.  soon  as  possible  frith  your  intelligence ;  inquire  if  Paulo 
is  abaent,  and  if  not,  summons*  him  to  my  presence,  as  I  would 
qieak  to  him  immediately.^* 

**And  pray,  miss,  oftwhomami  to  make  this  inquiry  but 

Shelty  t**  aswered  Claribelle,  "  there  is  no  living  .soul,  you  know, 

hot  him,  and  us,  and  the  little  shipwrecked  boys,  in  tho  Cottage, 

•ad  I  vow  and  protest  I  don*t  care  how  soon  we  get  out  of  it  with 

a  whole  skin ;  besides,  who  can  you  trust  to  go  with  a  message  to 

Barring  Dale,  but  him  r* 
No.  8.  7 
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"  No  one  else,  now  I  think  of  it  ;'*  cried  Agatha,  "  bid  Shelly 
to  come  hither,  therefore,  Claribelle,  and  in  his  absence  we  will 
look  to  the  boys/' 

Away  posted  Claribelle  to  the  chamber  in  which  honest  Shelty 
was  engaged  with  bb  young  charges,  who  were  seated  at  a  table, 
enjoying  their  evening  meal  with  Shelty,  who  immediately  arose 
at  her  entrance,  and  so  dfd  one  of  the  boys,  while  the  other  con- 
tinued eating  very  heartily,  without  seeming  to  notice  her  in  any 
other  way  than  a  rude,  unmeaning,  fixed  stare. 

*^  Wont  you  be  pleased  to  sit  down,  Mrs.  Claribelle  1"  cried 
Shelty,  ofiering  her  a  chair,  "  have  you  any  urgent  business,  that 
you  break  in  upon  me  so  suddenly  1  or  does  your  sweet  young  lady 
imagine  that  we  are  keeping  too  late  hours  in  her  habitation  t  I 
would,  indeed,  have  retired  long  ago,  but  my  young  masters  here 
wanted  to  stretch  their  limbs  a  bit ;  so  I  have  been  taking  a  walk 
with  them  on  the  Cliff,  and  about  the  sea-side,  to  try  if  we  could 
not  get  a  sight  of  something  that  might  have  floated  from  the 
wreck,  but  deuce  a  thing  we  could  see  or  hear  of;  so,  as  it  was 
getting  dark,  we  have  trotted  back  again  to  our  old  quarters :  but 
what  is  the  matter.  Mistress  Claribelle  1  you  look  fluttered.*'  To 
which  Claribelle  replied, — 

*  Why,  truly,  I  was  thinking  what  had  become  of  Paulo,  and  so 
B  my  young  lady,  for  since  yestereve  we  have  not  beheld  hinr : 
have  you  seen  aught  of  him,  Mr.  Shelty  T* 

No,  truly  have  not  I,  Mistress  Claribelle,''  answered  Shelty, 

he  was  not  a  man  I  Kked  much  to  hold  any  converse  with,  so 
we  were  shy  of  one  another;  for  the  self-sane  motive,  perhaps, 
he  did  not  like  me.*^ 

*'  Then  it  is  too  true,  and  Paulo  is  a  villain  f — a  base  treacher* 
ous,  perfidious  villain !"  exclaimed  Claribelle,  staring  wildly,  and 
forgetting  at  this  moment  all  but  the  injustice  done  to  her  young 
mistress ;  "  but  go  if  you  please,  this  very  moment,  to  my  young 
lady,  she  has  something  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Shelty,  very  particu^ 
lar ;  go  now,  that's  a  good  soul  ;*-stay  not  a  moment — she  must 
see  you  instantly !  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  attend  to  the 
young  gentlemen  !*' 

^  We  donU  want  yon  td  attend  to  us ;  gruffly  cried  the  boy  who 


•ft 
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still  sitting  mt  the  table,  mod  did  not  yet  appear  to  liave  quite 
finished  his  meal,  '*  Alfred  don*t  want  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't.** 

*^  But  let  the  genrieworaan  stay,  if  she  pleases,  for  all  that  ;'* 
answered  his  companion,  much  displeased  with  the  rudeness  of  the 
surly  little  bear ;  while  Claribelle,  who  could  have  laughed  at  any 
other  time  at  the  singularity  of  this  boy,  was  now  in  too  much 
anxiety  and  impatience  to  regard  what  he  had  uttered ;  but,  push- 
ing Shelty  off,  sat  herself  down  in  the  chair  he  had  quitted,  but 
without  entering  into  any  discourse  with  the  boys ;  and,  when  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  Shelty  returned,  pale  and  almost 
breathless,  and  bidding  the  boys  both  of  them  good  night,  told 
^m  to  go  to  bed,  as  they  had  sat  up  much  beyond  their  usual 
hour,  and  must  be  sleepy ;  at  the  same  instant  that  he  motioned 
Claribelle  to  return  with  him  to  her  mistress.  The  boys  were  soon 
undressed,  and  Shelty  barred  ai^d  fastened  the  door  of  their  cham- 
ber, apparently  with  more  precaution  than  he  had  yet  done ;  after 
which,  he  speeded  with  Claribelle  to  the  apartment  of  Miss  Sing^ 
ton,  while,  arming  himself  with  a  great  cutlass  and  a  pistol,  he 
exclaimed^ — 

**  My  dear  young  lady,  there^s  one  without  who  will  guard  the 
floors  while  I  am  absent,  which  will  not  be  long,  for  here  there  is 
no  safety,  I  promise  you.  The  villain  who  has  so  treacherously 
robbed  you,  and  who  has  by  this  time  escaped  beyond  our  pursuit, 
will  yet  find  means  to  seek  your  further  destruction,  if  be  thinks 
you  are  leA  alone  and  without  protection ;  no  one  therefore  must 
know  that  I  have  quitted  the  Cottage,  even  for  a  moment,  but  the 
one  whom  aloue  I  can  trust ;  in  the  mean  time  bar  every  door, 
and  do  not  give  admission  to  mortal,  till  you  hear  the  whistle  of 
Fisher  Blast  announce  our  coming.'* 

This  was  accordingly  done  by  Claribelle,  the  moment  that 
Shelty  had  departed ;  meanwhile  Agatha  endured  the  most  painful 
suspense  and  apprehension  with  her  faithful  attendant,  whose 
former  fears  began  to  revive  with  the  increased  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  reflection  that  they  were  now  left  in  the  Cottage 
by  themselves,  saving  the  two  boys,  who  were  unable  to  defend 
them  against  the  violence  of  any  ruffian  who  might  enter  the  Cot* 
tago  in  the  absence  of  Shelty. 
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"I  wish  you  would  sit  still,  my  dear  young  lady/* 
Claribelle;  for  Agatba,  in  the  disorder  of  her  mind, 
pacing  the  room  with  the  utmost  restless  anxietjf :  **  'tis  im* 
possible  to  hear  any  thing  while  you  are  walking  about  in  this 
manner ;  had  you  not  better  sit  down  by  me,  and  try  to  compose 
yourself]'* 

But  Agatha,  the  unhappy  Agatha,  could  not  immediately  attend 
to  the  consoling  speeches  offered  by  Claribelle ;  for  the  depravity 
and  treachery  of  Paulo,  which  had  now  amounted  to  a  perfect 
conviction,  of  the  part  he  had  talcen  against  her  in  the  hour  of  her 
misfortunes,  had  so  completely  shocked  and  surprised'  her,  that 
every  nerve  and  feeling  was  agitated  to  so  great  an  excess,  that 
she  was  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing ;  repenting  that 
her  jewels,  which  were  now  all  that  she  possessed  in  the  world, 
were  not  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  fisher,  and  which  she  detei^ 
mined  on  placing  in  his  hands  the  moment  she  had  an  opportunity; 
if,  indeed,  no  accident  intervened  to  deprive  her  of  this  treasuret 
before  he  should  arrive  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff. 

"  Lord,  Miss  Agatha,  how  your  dress  keeps  flipfiapping  about  I 
one  can  hear  nothing,  I  protest!**  cried  Claribelle;  to  which 
Agatha,  resolutely  determined  that  she  would  not  suffer  herself 
to  be  infected  by  the  fears  of  her  attendant,  a  little  angrily,  re« 
plied, — 

"  And  what  is  that  you  are  so  anxious  to  listen  to,  Claribelle  T 
bow  ridiculous  for  you  to  be  alarmed  at  nothing  !*' 

'*  At  nothing,  miss  !*'  answered  Claribelle,  **  do  you  call  being 
•hut  up  at  thb  lonesome  time  of  night,  in  this  dismal,  solitary, 
frightful  p]ace,~*nothing  I  when  we  are  surrounded  by  a  pack  of 
such  villains  as  Paulo,— to  be  ia  the  midst  of  robbers,  murderen, 
and Lord,  miss !  did  you  hear  nothing  T* 

'*  Nothing  but  the  sea<-gulls,  that  are  flapping  their  wings  against 
the  ivy  ;**  answered  Agatha,  **  you  make  me  wild  with  your  idle 
fears,  Claribelle,  which,  if  true,  would  answer  no  good  to  us,  by 
talking  of  them  ;  let  us  remain  patient  and  quiet,  we  can  do  no- 
thing better.** 

At  length  the  approach  of  her  protector  was  announced  by  tho 
welcome  sound  of  his  whistle,  and  the  yet  more  welcome  aoimd  of 
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hb  voice;  sod  Claribelle,  starting  from  her  fearful  and  melancholy 
reveries,  joyfully  exclaimed,  **  There,  my  dear  Miss  Agatha,  we 
are  now  safe,  for  here  are  our  protectors ;  don*t  you  hear  tlie  cheer^ 
ful  voice  of  Fisher  Blust,  and  the  sound  of  the  whistle  V 

**  Yet  stay,  do  not  unfasten  the  door  till  he  commands  us  ;'*  cried 
Agatha,  **  listen,  Claribelle,  I  hear  the  trampling  of  the  horses* 
leet !-— he  comes ; — the  kind,  the  benevolent  fisher  comes  !  Hea* 
veo — Heaven  be  praised  !  fly,  fly  to  the  door,  Claribelle  !  yoa 
nay  salely  now  give  them  entrance/* 

^  Friends !  friends  !  Misa  Singleton  ;**  exclaimed  Peter  from 
witboat.  "  Friends !  open  the  door  !**  repeated  the  voice  of 
Sbelty ;  and  Claribelle  instantly  unfastening  the  massy  bar,  Aga- 
tha once  more  joyfully  welcomed  the  kind*hearted  fisher  to  her 
dreary  and  uncomfortable  mansion ;  but  it  was  not  alone  to  the 
fisher  and  Shelty  that  Claribelle  had  given  entrance ;  they  had 
brought  with  them  two  other  protectors,  in  the  persons  of  two  fine, 
itoot,  athletic-looking  young  men,  who  were  well  armed,  and  able 
to  defend  ber  against  a  dosen  myrmidons  such  as  Paulo :  they 
bowed  to  Agatha  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect,  as  she 
timidly  surveyed  them,  while  the  fisher  exclaimed, — 

**  Shiver  my  topsails !  but  we  have  had  a  tolerable  heat  in  com* 
iDg  to  yoo,  my  dear  Hiss  Singleton,  for  Sbelty  has  made  my  heart 
wring  with  tbe  account  of  the  injury  you  have  sustained  by  the 
tieacbeiy  of  that  black,  ill*looking  dog — that  Scoundrel,  Paulo  I 
but  you  are  now  safe,  my  dear  girl,  and  will  be  protected  from  all 
dangers  by  those  friends,  who  would  sooner  perish  than  let  any 
one  do  yoa  barm.  Take  courage,  sweetest,  for  here  are  two  as 
brave  boys  as  ever  smelt  gunpowder  come  to  see  bow  the  land 
liea  at  tbe  Clifl*,  and  where  the  rascal  is  gone  to  who  has  robbed 
yoo ;  and  here  b  Peter  Blust,  who  stands  by  your  side,  would 
sooner  part  with  tbe  last  drop  left  in  his  veins  than  see  a  helpless 
woman  wronged,  while  he  has  the  means  of  saving  her !  So  yoo 
went  into  your  father*s  chamber,  my  dear,  in  order  to  see  what  ef» 
fecta  he  had  left  behind,  and  there  you  found        ■** 

**  Not  a  vestige  remaining  of  his  property,  Sir  ;'*  cried  the  teaiw 
U  Agatfaa,  **  his  chests— his  valuable  collection  of  books,  which 
ke  ao  fraatiy  prtied,  all  had  been  rtnM»ved*" 
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**  Execrable  sconndrel,**  exclaimed  the  fisher,  "  shiver  my  top- 
saib,  If  [  would  uot  give  five  hundred  pounds  to  any  man  who 
would  bring  him  before  me,  this  very  moment,  with  a  rope's  yarn 
twisted  about  his  ugly  neck ;''  and  the  fisher  glanced  his  eye  to- 
ward the  stoutest  and  bravest  of  the  young  men  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him.  **  What  think  you,  Sam  Russel,*'  uttered  he, 
*'  of  catching  such  a  fellow,  when  you  go  a  herring  fishing,  wouldst 
grapple  with  him,  Sam  V* 

**  Aye,  by  my  faith,  would  he,  master,"  cried  Shelty,  '*  and  I 
warrant  me  that  Sam*s  grapple  would  be  none  of  the  softest ;  I 
would  back  him  against  the  stoutest  wrestler  in  all  Cromer,  for  giv- 
ing a  man  a  sound  drubbing*  What  sayest  thou,  Samuel,  wilt 
catch  thb  foul  lubber  t" 

**  Aye,  by  the  soul  of  a  fisherman  1  I  would  I  could  find  him  this 
night,  Master  Shelty,''  answered  the  young  man,  with  undaunted 
spirit ;  **•  I  would  mind  no  more  wringing  his  neck  than  I  would 
a  sea-gulPs,  for  he  that  would  harm  such  a  lady  as  that,  is  worse 
than  e'er  a  sea-monster  that  ever  swam  in  the  salt  ocean.  What 
thiflk*st  thou,  Craaiy  V 

As  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  directed  to  his  young  com- 
panion, who  had  retired  a  little  in  the  back  ground,  he  was  obliged 
to  come  forward  to  answer  it,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  discovered  a 
countenance  the  most  manly,  handsome,  and  expressive,  that  Aga- 
tha had  yet  seen,  while  he  modestly  replied,  without,  however, 
once  glancing  his  eye  toward  the  beautiful  object  who  was  seated 
before  him, — 

^*  I  think  no  man  worthy  of  being  called  such  who  would  harm 
woman  in  any  shape ;  whether  she  be  young  or  old,  lovely  or  not 
lovely,  she  is  still  woman,  and  that  alone  gives  her  a  right  to  bis 
humanity, — ^to  his  protection." 

*'  Bravo,  Craftly ;  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  thou  hast  not  said 
righdy,  my  boy,"  cried  the  fisher,  casting  a  look  of  the  most  cor^ 
dial  approbation  at  the  features  of  the  blushing  youth,  for 
he  actually  blushed  at  receiving  the  commendation  of  Fisher 
Blust 

Bttt  what  is  there  in  a  blush  t  it  is  sometimes,  indeed,  the  eflect 
AS  it  is  also  the  companion  of  innocence ;  but  does  it  not  as  fine* 
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quenlly  betray  gaiU<— is  it  not  a  feature  in  hypocrisy  as  well  as  in 
sincerity  ?  yet  it  is  lovely,  it  is  pleasing ;  and  so  pleasing  did  it 
now  appear  in  the  countenance  of  the  young  fisherman,  for  so  Aga- 
tha imagined  CraAly  was,  that  she  was  inclined  to  think  favourar 
bly  of  him,  whether  he  merited  her  good  opinion  or  not. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  Miss  Singleton,  whose  agitation  and 
uneasiness  of  mind  had  greatly  exhausted  her  delicate  frame,  should 
retire  to  her  chamber  with  her  attendant,  while  the  fisher,  Shelty, 
and  Craftly  and  Russel  should  sit  up  and  keep  watch  all  night,  and 
thus  detect  any  further  depredation  being  made  on  the  property 
of  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  should  any  stratagem  have  been  formed 
by  the  ruffian  and  'his  accomplices,  for  that  he  had  not  alone  ef- 
fected the  robbery  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  was  certain ;  the 
removal  of  the  chests,  which  were  large  and  heavy,  could  not 
have  been  conveyed  away  so  expeditiously,  had  he  not  had  some 
one  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  nefarious  transaction,  and  it  was 
probable  that  some  of  his  accomplices  still  remained  behind,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  second  attack  on  the  property  of  the  hap- 
less and  unfortunate  orphan.  To  prevent  which,  the  fisher  had 
taken  the  most  proper  precaution,  both  within  and  without  the 
cottage,  should  the  depredators  again  have  the  temerity  to  appear, 
and  kindly  used  erery  exertion  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
dejected  Agatha,  by  informing  her  that  she  had  only  this  one  night 
to  sleep  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  for  that  the  ensuing  one  would 
see  her  safely  bestowed  beneath  his  own  roof,  where  no  future  harm 
should  assail  her,  and  where  his  daughters  would  be  proud  and 
happy  to  receive  her  as  a  sister;  that  they  had  prepared  every 
thing  for  her  reception,  and  were  now  only  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  they  should  welcome  her  to  Herring  Dale  with  every  mark 
of  respect  and  affection ;  that  his  servant,  David,  would  be  there 
at  an  early  hour  in  order  to  assist  Shelty  in  packmg  up  what  par- 
cels or  trunks  she  might  have  to  remove  from  her  own  habitation 
to  Herring  Dale. 

^*  And  then,  my  love,**  cried  the  fisher,  "  I  will  have  the  ple»* 
sure  of  taking  you  in  my  hand  to  my  Jessy  and  my  Olive,  and, 
shiver  my  top-sails,  if  they  love  you  half  as  well  as  I  do  we  shall 
be  as  happy  and  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long.    But  won't  tbey  love 
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berV*  add^d  the  fisher,  as  he  bent  his  eyes  on  the  tearfoli  yef 
lovely  dark  ones  of  the  beautiful  Agatha,  "  look  at  her,  Shelty,*' 
(for  the  young  men  had  now  retired,  into  the  apartment  in  which 
the  fisher  had  appointed  that  they  should  watch  for  the  night,) 
"  won't  they  love  her  1" 

To  which  Shelty  replied,  looking  at  the  downcast  eyes  of  Aga- 
tha with  a  peculiar  sort  of  expression,-— 

"  Love  Miss  Singleton,  master, — they  must  have  hearts  of  stone 
that  would  not  love  her.  There's  Miss  Jessy,  God  bless  her  sweet 
little  soul,  she  will  love  Miss  Singleton,  and  be  as  kind  to  her  as  if 
she  were  her  own  sister  !-— don't  I  know  Miss  Jessy  Bliist? — have 
not  I  known  Miss  Jessy  ever  since  her  sweet  little  lips  could  lisp 
out  the  name  of  her  father  t  and  she  was  the  prettiest  poppet  my 
eyes  ever  beheld  iu  my  born  days  ;— hhIi,  poor  Mrs.  Blust,  how  she 
doated  on  Miss  Jessy,  and  no  wonder,  she  was  the  very  model  of 
her,  as  like  as  two  peas  in  the  same  pod ;  she  has  just  such  fair 
hair  and  merry  blue  eyes,  and  when  she  smiles,  and  opens  tha^ 
pretty  mouth  of  ber's,  with,  '  good  morning,  Mr.  Shelty,'  I  can't 
for  my  life,  but  think  it's  my  dear  mbtress  come  out  of  her  grave 
again." 

**  Avast  there,  friend  Shelty !"  cried  the  fisher,  drawing  hb 
hand  across  his  brow,  and  in  a  stifled  tone  of  voice,  that  showed  he 
was  evidently  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  Shelty  had  drawn  a 
portrait  of  his  beloved  wife  and  favourite  child;  simple,  indeed, 
was  the  colouring,  but  it  was  true  to  nature  and  to  feeling ;  and 
the  fisher  felt  it  was  so,  for  he  hastily  brushed  a  tear  of  genuine 
aflfection,  while,  looking  at  Shelty,  he  further  exclaimed, — ^  Shiver 
my  top-sails !  dost  think  I  can  bear  this  heavy  sail,  without  feeling 
my  eyes  a  little  swimroy  1  talk  of  my  Jessy  as  long  as  you  please, 
but  say  nothing  about  her  blessed  mother;  I  cannot  endure  it, 
Shelty  ; — 'tis  a  wind  that  I  cannot  weather,  for  the  soul  of  me  I 
Poor  Peggy !  she  was  the  pride  of  my  heart,  and  I  little  thought 
to  have  buried  her  so  soon  after  she  brought  me  that  cherub 
girl,  who  is,  indeed,  the  image  of  her,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  Jessy  is  the  darling  of  my  heart !  not  but  what  I  love  my 
Olive  too,  and  why  thoold  I  noCi  Olive  it  as  good  a  giri  as 
I,  only  a  little  too  htgh  spirited  or  tOt  when  the  faiUBomr 
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takes  her ;  no  matter,  she  is  a  very  good  kind  of  a  girl  for  all  that.** 
It  was  very  singular  that,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fisher^s  spf'^'cHt 
Shelty  pretended  to  be  deaf,  foTr  no  answer  was  responded  again 
to  the  fond  father  by  Shelty,  to  the  praise  of  bin  elder  daughter, 
which  struck  Agatha  very  forcibly  that  there  must  be  sometling 
very  repulsive  in  the  disposicion  of  Olive  Blust,  which  rotild  in- 
duce m  man  like  dhelty  to  be  so  silent  on  her  merits,  when  even 
her  father  could  not  draw  a  sentence  from  his  lips  in  favour 
of  her;  which  was  an  almost  incontestible  proof  of  his  sincerity, 
•od  that  what  Shelty  had  uttered  to  her,  respecting  the  character 
of  Miss  Olive  Blust,  was  too  just  a  portraiture. 

Siin  Agatha,  ever  liberal  in  her  own  sentiments,  either  on  the 
merits  or  faults  of  others,  shrunk  from  the  painful  and  mortifying 
reflection,  that  she  should  ever  be  the  subject  of  envy  or  ill  nature  in 
the  house  of  the  fisher,  who  had  so  generously  ofl*ered  her  an  asylum 
there,  from  no  motive  but  the  purest  compassion  and  benevolence i 
and  much  more  would  she  dread  to  excite  h  in  the  bosom  of  his 
daughters,  one  of  whom  she  bad  seen,  and  frequently  entered  in« 
to  convenation  with  in  her  walks  by  the  sea-side — the  lovely,  sim« 
pie  and  unassuming  Jessy,  and  whom,  she  already  felt,  she  should 
always  admire  and  prefer  to  her  sister ;  for  though  Agatha  had 
only  once  seen  Olive,  yet  there  was  a  peculiar  expression  in  her 
cast  of  features,  although  regularly  beautiful,  that  was  not  plea- 
aing.  She  had  a  dark  piercing  eye,  but  it  was  neither  lively  nor 
intelligent ;  for  the  glances  which  she  occasionally  shot  from  It 
bad  more  a  mixture  of  disdain  and  pride,  than  of  softness  or  iemi- 
ttine  sensibility  :  the  smile  on  her  lip  too,  was  scornful,  rather  than 
lovely,  and  her  voice  had  more  of  shrillness  than  melody,  when 
the  flpoke  quick  and  loud,  which  was  generally  the  ease  with  any 
of  her  Inferiors ;  yet  the  figure  of  Olive  Blust  was  gracefully  tall, 
elegant,  and  even  commanding,  and,  on  the  whole,  her  beauty 
was  fiir  more  striking  than  that  of  her  sister^s,  till  Jessy  opened 
her  pretty  mouth,  and  you  listened  to  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
which  was  melody  itself;  her  complexion  was  much  fairer  than 
Olivet  and  glowed  with  health,  and  every  feature  was  brightened 
with  vivacity  and  good  nature.    Jessy  too  was  small  in  stature, 

thodfh  firettHy  fermed ;  the  was  more  plump  than  Olive,  but  di# 
No.8.  8 
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bad  neither  the  elegance  nor  the  majestic  height  of  her  sister^s 
figure ;  still  Jessy  pleased  most,  because  she  had  an  expressible 
charm  about  her  that  Olive  never  had,  even  in  her  most  agreeable 
humour,  and  much  less  was  she  likely  to  acquire  in  the  house  of 
her  father,  which  she  governed  as  if  she  were  born  to  command, 
and  others  to  obey.  Not  that  Miss  Blust  ever  troubled  herself  in 
the  household  management  of  affairs,  beyond  that  ef  finding  fault 
with  them  whenever  she  thought  proper ;  all  the  fatiguing  part 
of  the  business  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Jessy,  who  assisted  old 
Alice,  the  housekeeper,  in  all  her  occupation,  such  as  pickling, 
preserving,  making  tarts  and  jellies,  looking  to  the  preparations 
being  made  for  guests,  whenever  any  were  invited  to  the  feasts  of 
Herring  Dale ;  seeing  that  the  furniture  was  kept  in  order — that 
the  butter  and  cheese  were  well  made,  in  short,  nothing  was  dene 
of  this  kind  that  was  not  superintended  by*  the  lovely  Jessy,  who, 
though  two  years  the  junior  of  her  sister,  Olive  being  nineteen 
years  of  age,  was  in  every  respect  more  fit  to  be  the  director  and 
manager  of  a  family,  and  the  sweet  girl  was  content  to  bear  the 
burden  on  her  own  shoulders,  as  Olive,  of  whom  she  was  pas- 
sionately fond,  might  escape  the  drudgery  and  fatigue  of  the  bu- 
siness ;  which  however,  was  witliotit  either  the  knowledge  or  the 
inclination  of  her  father,  and  therefore  concealed  from  him  as 
much  as  possible  ;  He  often,  indeed,  chid  his  eldest  daughter  for 
having  too  much  pride,  and  endeavoured  to  mortify  the  great  and 
inordinate  share  of  personal  vanity,  of  which  she  was  possessed, 
but  never  had  he  to  find  fault  with  Jessy  for  a  similar  weakness ; 
at  which  times  the  fislier  would  exclaim,  when  he  beheld  Jessy  ia 
tears  for  his  rebuke  to  Iier  sister, — 

*'  Shiver  my  topsails  !  what  are  you  snivelling  for,  Jessy  Blust  1 
did  I  speak  to  you  1  did  I  call  you  to  account  for  being  so  proud 
and  disdainful  V* 

'*  No,  father,*'  answered  the  sobbing  Jessy,  '^  I  did  not  say  you 
did,  but  you  distress  and  pain  my  feelings  the  same  as  if  you  had 
been  angry  with  me.'* 

"  Why,  shiver  my  topsails  !  how  can  that  be,  you  little  whim- 
pering fooH**  demanded  the  fisher,  beholding  the  increased  agita- 
tion of  the  bvely  girl  with  astonishment,  not  onmiiod  with  concenir 
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**  By  your  being  angry  and  displeased  with  Olive/*  replied 
Jessy,  **  she  is  my  sister,  and  we  are  one ;  and  when  you  give 
fwin  to  her  heart,  my  own  shares  in  part  of  it.  I  am  happy  when 
you  make  Olive  happy,  and  when  I  see  her  miserable  I  am  wretch* 
ed  myself;  and  therefore  ray  father  is  as  unkind  to  his  Jessy,  as 
he  is  to  her  who  has  offended  him.** 

**  Come  here,  you  dear  little  slut,  and  let  me  devour  you  with 
kisses,;**  cried  tho  fisher,  penetrated  to  the  soul  by  so  noble  and 
generous  a  trait  of  disposition  in  his  amiable  child,  "  there  you 
bossy,  there's  a  hearty  smack  for  you  ;  now  go  and  bring  your  sis- 
ter Olive  hither,  and  I  will  serve  her  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  my 
Jessy.**  In  this  sort  of  way,  (the  most  resistless,  surely,  that  caif 
find  a  passage  to  a  father's  heart,)  were  all  disputes  adjusted,  and 
all  qoarreb  set  aside  in  the  family  of  Fisher  Blunt,  by  the  good 
natured  intercession  of  the  sweet  Jessy,  in  whose  lovely,  artlesa 
bosom,  anger  or  resentment  never  yet  found  a  place  ;  and  with  this 
disposition,  which  every  body  knew  that  she  possessed,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  she  was  a  favourite  with  all ;  even  her  sister  Olive, 
who  scarcely  loved  any  thing  better  than  herself,  could  part  with 
a  small  share  of  that  self-love  to  give  to  Jessy,  though  she  always 
found  means  to  quarrel  with  her  on  the  most  trivial  occasion  ;  yet, 
as  they  never  slept  apart,  the  morning  never  rose  to  witness  the 
lovely  sisters  in  anger  with  each  other. 

When  the  intelligence  had  first  arrived  at  Herring  Dale  of  the 
Qiitimely  fate  of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  wreck  at  the  Cliff, 
the  tender-hearted  Jessy  had  wept  abundantly  at  the  sitaation  of 
his  lovely  and  unfortunate  daughter,  while  she  as  bitterly  lament- 
ed the  poor  sufferers  who  had  perished  in  the  wreck  ;  but  still  the 
nisfortttnes  of  the  poor  unhappy  Agatha  affected  her  yet  more 
deeply,  mod  were  ever  uppermost  in  her  thoughts :  but  Olive  had 
not  shed  one  tear,  but  was  constantly  lamenting  that  the  absence 
of  their  father  had  deprived  them  of  the  company  of  all  the  guests 
that  bad  been  invited  to  Herring  Dale,  to  commemorate  the  birth- 
day of  Jessy ;  to  all  of  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  send  word 
net  to  come,  in  consequence  of  the  misfortune  that  had  happened 
nt  the  Cliff;  and  this  was,  for  many  reasons,  so  severe  a  disap- 
prfnttnent  to  the  eUeec  daughter  of  Fisher  Bhist  that  wfiett  Davidt 
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by  order  of  his  master,  Informed  them  of  the  catastrophe  wWch 
had  taken  place,  ftnd  of  the  manner  in  which  Captain  Singletmi 
had  lost  his  life,  it  occasioned  a  momentary  shock,  even  to  the 
feelings  of  Olive ;  but  when  David  communicated  the  remainder 
of  his  intelligence,  and  added,  that  the  Captain's  daughter  had 
been  invited  to  Herring  Dale,  till  her  affairs  were  settled  at  the 
Cottage,  the  scornful  smile  of  Olive  was  exchanged  for  a  frown 
of  the  darkest  and  most  envious  hue,  and  she  unfeelingly  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Miss  Singleton  coming  to  live  at  Herring  Dale  I  and  pray 

what  is  she  coming  here  for  V* 

^  "  Lord,  Miss  Olive,  how  can  you  think  of  asking  snch  a  ques- 
tion T  because  my  master  has  invited  her  here,  I  suppose  ;  and  be- 
cause she  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  father  in  such  a  kind 
of  manner  as  to  make  every  body  pity  her ;"  cried  David,  pv^ 
ceiving  the  storm  that  was  gathering  on  the  brow  of  his  young 
mistress,  **  and  because——"  David  stopped,  as  if  afraid  to  pro- 
ceed, till  the  shrill  voice  of  Olive  made  him  start,  and  she  exclaim^ 
ed,  with  no  small  degree  of  impatience,— 

»*  And  because  what,  you  oaf]" 

The  oaf  not  sounding  altogether  very  pleasantly  in  the  ear  of 
David,  he  hesitated  not  to  pronounce, — 

**  Why,  because  Miss  Singleton  is  so  beautiful  a  young  lady,  that 
nobody  can  look  at  her  without  feeling  pity  for  her  misfbrtones, 
and  who  can  help  it  1 — she  is  one  of  the  handsomest^— one  of  the 
sweetest, — ^most  beautifulest— " 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  and  mind  what  better  becomes  you,  than 
stand  prating  here  a  parcel  of  ridiculous,  idle  nonsense*  about  Miss 
Singleton  ;"  cried  Miss  BJust,  with  a  yet  more  disdainful  and  angiy 
frown,  *'  who  asked  you  any  questions  about  Miss  Singleton  t  I 
don't  want  to  hear  any  thing  about  Miss  Siugleton ;  I  only  want 
to  know  when  my  father  is  coming  home*  and  whether  he  intends 
to  stay  out  another  night  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff?" 

"  Nay,  Miss  Olive,  y.ou  need  not  be  so  cross  and  so  snappish 

.with  a  body,  only  because  I  happened  to  say  that  Mist  Singieton 

was      ■  "    It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  poor  David  that  be 

inade  a  full  stop,  or  bis  yooog  osistieii  would  ceruiaiy  kmim  dt» 
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pooled  the  basia  of  milk,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  full  in  hb 
iace«  so  highly  had  he  enraged  her  with  his  persevering  description 
of  the  beauty  of  Miss  Singleton,  had  not  Jessy  immediately  come 
into  the  room,  and  the  whole  subject  was  again  renewed  by  Da» 
▼id,  with  additional  force  and  energy  ;  but  how  different  was  the 
conduct  of  the  amiable  Jessy  on  the  occasion,  who,  lamenting  the 
great  affliction  which  had  fallen  on  the  Captain's  family,  declared 
bow  happy  she  should  feel  in  consoling  the  unhappy  Agatha  under 
her  misfortunes,  and  rejoiced  at  the  invitation  which  her  father 
bad  given  her  to  Herring  Dale. 

*^  Where  I  am  sure,**  added  Jessy,  *'  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  ny  part  to  make  the  dear  girl  comfortable,  if  I  cannot  make  bef 
bappy.** 

**  Not  on  your  part,  I  dare  say.  Miss  Jesiy,'*  answered  David, 
•J  be  Mieaked  out  of  the  room,  almost  afraid  to  look  behind  him, 
lest  he  should  catch  another  angry  glance  from  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
censed Otivoi  and  no  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  the  following  con- 
vemtion  took  place  between  the  two  sisters,  began  first  on  the 
part  of  Olive,  who,  flinging  herself  in  a  chair,  pettishly  exclaimed,— 

**  So,  we  have  bad  a  pretty  night  of  it,  and  are  as  likely  to  have 
as  pleasant  a  day,  how  provoking,  aAer  we  had  invited  all  our 
friends  to  the  birth-day  feast,  and  were  to  have  bad  such  a  nice 
dance;  father,  too,  to  stay  out  so  long,  as  if  he  could  do  any  good 
•t  tbe  Cliff  now  all  u  over.*' 

^*  Jemyt  whose  thoughu  were  atone  occupied  by  the  sorrows  of 
tbe  nnhappy  Agatha,  immediately  replied^*— 

^  Yes,  Olive,  all  is  indeed  over:  .poor  Mbs  Singleton,  how  I 
fcel  for  her  misfortunes.'* 

No  kind  of  response  was  made  to  this  feeling  and  compassionate 
speech  of  Jessy,  who  continued,-— 

^  So  young,  so  beautiful,  to  be  so  suddenly  deprived  of  her  fa« 
ther,  her  only  friend  and  protector.** 

**  All  your  nice  cakes,  pasties,  and  jellies,  too,  Jessy,  that  you 
and  Alice  have  been  at  such  pains  in  baking,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  cut  them  up  for  a  fortnight,  though  we  should  have  them 
at  every  aeaL**  Olive  had  started  this  subject,  and  expressed  this 
aifret,  oMralj  to  avoid  speaking  of  Miss  jSingleton,  it  was  not  that 
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«he  cared  for  the  loss  of  the  entertainment,  and  Jessy,  much  shock- 
ed at  her  apathy,  could  not  help  expressing  her  sentiments  at  her 
conduct;  while  Olive  tartly  replied, — 

**  And  pray,  Jessy,  what  is  Miss  Singleton  to  you,  that  yon 
concern  yourself  so  much  about  her  V* 

To  which  Jessy  mildly  answered,  '*  What  every  one  would  be 
to  me,  were  they  suffering  under  the  same  misfortunes,  sister  Olive, 
and  what  every  one  ought  to  be  to  all  who  profess  to  call  them- 
selves christians.  What  would  you  or  I  be,  had  we  no  father,  pro- 
tection, or  friends  1  *Tis  very  fortunate  that  we  have,  but  surely 
we  are  not  to  forget  to  feel  for  those  who  have  not ;  indeed,  Olive, 
I  am  quite  hurt  to  see  you  bestow  such  little  thought  on  the  situ- 
ation of  poor  Miss  Singleton." 

"  If  you  are  displeased  at  this  part  of  my  conduct,  you  may  be 
pleased  again,"  cried  Olive,  very  dbdainfully ;  "  I  have  my  rea- 
sons for  it,  and  that  is  sufficient." 

"  No,  it  is  not  sufficient,  Olive,"  cried  Jessy ;  **  none  I  am  sura 
that  can  excuse  the  want  of  humanity,  you  have  just  expressed  to- 
ward an  unhappy  orphan." 

"  Well,  I  don*t  feel  much  anxiety  about  Miss  Singleton,  that  I 
must  declare,"  retorted  Miss  Blusl,  "  and  I  never  shaU,  because  I 
don't  like  her." 

*'  But  can  you  tell  why  you  dislike  her  1"  inquired  Jessy,  with 
some  archness  blended  with  concern  in  her  love-beaming  counte- 
nance ;  *'  if  you  will  plainly  tell  me  the  cause,  I  will  believe  you." 

Olive  perceived  the  arch  look,  which  her  sister  had  directed  to- 
ward her,  from  the  dark- fringed  lashes  of  her  blue  laughing  eyes, 
and  quite  unwilling  that  Jessy  should  slily  detect,  or  even  suspect 
her  real  cause  of  dislike  to  the  beautiful  Agatha,  she  blushed  deep- 
ly, but  declined  pursuing  this  conversation  any  further,  saying  she 
had  other  matters  to  attend  to  than  the  repetition  of  a  name  of  which 
she  was  already  quite  weary ;  she  did  not  know  what  she  should  be 
when  she  came  wholly  to  reside  with  them  at  Herring  Dale,  wheth- 
er she  might  not  be  able  to  like  her  better,  but  at  present  she  did 
not  wish  to  say  any  thing  more  about  her : — 

**  And  will  that  please  you,  Jessy,  cried  she,  half  inclined  to  be 
in  good  temper  with  her  angelic  sister,  with  whom  she  could  not 
be  seriously  offended. 
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But  Olive  was  condemned  to  endure  a  much  severer  iovestiga* 
tion  of  her  feelings,  and  to  conceal  emotions  which  she  dared  not 
reveal  in  the  presence  of  that  earthly  being  of  whom  alone  she 
stood  in  awe,  and  that  being  was  her  father,  who  quickly  arrived 
to  aid  the  benevolent  intentions  of  his  lovely  daughter,  by  immedi- 
ately giving  orders,  that  no  one  dared  to  dispute,  and  that  was, 
that  mn  apartment  be  prepared,  for  the  reception  of  Miss  Single- 
ton and  her  attendants,  as  soon  as  possible,  at  Herring  Dale,  and 
every  other  convenience  and  accommodation  which  the  house  could 
aflbrd  ;  old  Alice,  being  summoned  on  the  occasion,  desired  to  be 
informed  where  Miss  Singleton  was  to  sleep  ;  and  to  this  inquiry, 
the  fisher  returned  the  following  reply :— ^ 

*'  Why,  shiver  my  top-sails,  in  the  very  best  bed  I  have  in  my 
house  ;  what,  do  you  think,  because  the  poor  girl  hast  lost  her  fa- 
ther, and  has  no  friends  in  the  world  to  look  after  her,  that  I  am 
going  to  let  her  see  that  I  know  she  is  in  distress? — no;  I  will  let 
her  see  no  such  thing,  I  promise  you  ;  and,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if 
I  see  any  one  of  you  at  Herring  Dale  reminding  her  of  it,  if  I 
don't  send  you  a  packing  at  a  mementos  notice, — so  go,  you  old 
hag,  and  ask  me  no  more  questions  about  Miss  Singleton,  I  am  her 
fiither  DOW,  and  father  to  the  poor  boys  that  old  Davy  Jones*  has 
spared  from  the  wreck,  and  we  are  all  one  family,  and  a  very 
comfortable  snug  family  I  say  we  shall  be,  in  long  winter  nights, 
to  keep  the  fireside  warm." 

To  these  observations  of  her  father,  Olive  remained  quite  silent, 
for  he  had  given  pretty  tolerable  hints  of  the  reception  which  he 
expected  Miss  Singleton  would  find  beneath  his  roof,  and  the  re- 
spect with  which  she  was  to  be  treated  by  every  member  of  his 
family ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  Olive  seemingly  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  her  father,  by  adopting  a  contrary  behaviour, 
to  an  object  who  stood  so  high  in  his  estimation ;  so,  for  the  first 
time.  Miss  Blust  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  ofi*ered  her  servi- 
ces with  oMich  alacrity,  to  assist  her  sister  and  old  Alice  in  ma- 
king such  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  their  expected 
guests  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  considering  the  addition  which 

*A  MsphrHe. 
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was  now  going  to  be  made  to  their  family  ;  and  this  unexpected 
exertioii  on  the  part  of  Olive,  so  delighted  the  affectionate  and  good 
humoured  Jessy,  that  while  they  were  employed  in  placing  a  few 
ornameots  in  the  apartment  which  was  intended  for  Miss  Single- 
ton,  she  threw  her  lovely  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  beautiful 
(but  too  artful  and  insidious)  Olive,  and  exclaimed,— > 

**  Ah  !  my  dear  sister,  how  amiable  you  appear  at  this  moment, 
and  I  think  I  never  saw  you  look  so  handsome,— and  what  is  it 
that  makes  you  so?  I  will  tell  you,  Olive,  you  are  now  assisting 
me  in  the  pleasing  task  of  trying  to  render  tho  unfortunate  happy.*' 


CHAPTER  VL 

**  The  mother  dove  ne'er  watchM  her  young, 

With  half  the  pensive  pleasure, 
Tho  hope,  the  fear,  with  which  I've  hong, 

0*er  thee,  my  boeom  traasore. 
Come,  make  thy  pillow  of  my  ana. 

And  if  a  tear  should  iall,  lore. 
Let  it  not  wake  one  fond  alarm  ; 

'Twill  be  to  HeaTen— that's  all,  love." 

Not  all  the  united  persuasions  of  the  faithful  and  vigilant  Sbelty, 
w>r  those  of  the  young  fishermen,  could  prevail  with  Mr.  Blust  to 
quit  the  situation  he  had  designed  for  himself  alone,  and  that  was, 
of  becoming  stationary  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  which  was  next 
to  the  chamber  of  Miss  Singleton  and  her  attendant,  for  which, 
perhaps,  he  had  a  motive  that  he  did  not  choose  publicly  to  de- 
clare, even  in  the  presence  of  his  so  greatly-attached  friends  and 
kinsman ;  for  young  Craf^ly  was  distantly  related  to  a  branch  of 
die  late  Mrs.  Blust's  family,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a 
tenderly-beloved  wife,  had  always  been  received  with  marks  of 
peculiar  kindness  by  the  fisher,  and  by  Olive  and  Jessy  with  all 
the  familianty  of  an  aflectionate  relative  except  tfiat  Olive  was  the 
most  dutant  and  reserved  in  her  manners  toward  him,  though  il 
was  evident  that  these  manners  were  rather  afiected  than  natural 
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toward  the  young  and- handsome  Leontine  ;  for  whenever  he  had 
been  a  considerable  time  absent  from  Herring  Dale,  or  unusually 
long  on  his  herring  fishery,  she  frequently  expressed  regret,  and 
even  apprehension,  about  his  safety,  but  this  anxiety  was  never 
manifested  but  before  her  sister  Jessy. 

Never  had  Olive  inquired  of  her  lather,  during  a  fearful  and 
long  continuance  of  any  tempestuous  weather,  if  Leontine  Craftly 
had  yet  returned  to  his  native  dwelling,  or  successful  from  his 
voyage  round  the  coast ;  not  so  the  unaffected,  frank,  and  open- 
hearted  Jessy,  she  did  not  see  why  she  should  not  feel  anxious 
about  the  fate  of  her  cousin  Leontine ;  (Cor  so  they  always  called 
him  at  the  Dale)  or  what  should  prevent  her  from  paying  friendly 
visits  to  Margaret  Craftly,  his  sister,  in  the  absence  of  her  brother, 
which  were  always  kindly  received.  It  was  a  romantic  and  seclu* 
ded  spot  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  habita- 
tion of  the  fisher.  The  father  and  the  mother  of  Leontine  wcro 
both  deceased,  but  had  left  their  little  all,  which  they  had  scraped 
together  by  means  of  perseverance  and  industry,  in  which  they  had 
been  tolerably  successful,  to  their  sole  surviving  children,  Marga- 
ret, and  Leontine;  the  former  of  whom,  being  considerably  the 
senior  of  her  brother,  and  who  had  by  choice  embraced  a  life  of 
celibacy,  bad  the  sole  management  and  entire  direction  of  his  af- 
fairs ;  and  although  their  cottage  was  but  humble,  yet  it  was  a 
happy  one,  for  Leontine  never  found  fault  or  quarrelled  with  his 
sister,  but  submitted  to  her  government  and  advice  on  every  occa- 
sion ;  being  well  aware  how  far  her  experience  and  judgment  ex- 
ceeded his  own,  who  always  engaged  in  his  hard  and  laborious  oc- 
cupation, and  generally  out  at  sea,  was  very  glad  to  possess  so 
faithful  a  guardian  and  inspector  of  his  aflairs  as  his  sister,  during 
his  frequent  long  absences,  as  he  was  sure  to  find  on  his  return, 
that  the  careful  Margaret  had  rather  increased  than  diminished  the 
profits  of  their  industry;  not  that  Craftly  busied  himself  very  much 
at  home  about  household  aflairs,  or  the  sum  total  of  expenses  that 
had  been  incurred  in  his  absence,  or  that  he  passed  the  wholo  of 
bis  leisure  hours  in  the  company  of  his  sister ;  no,  indeed,  there 
was  always  "  metal  more  attractive**  to  be  found  for  Leontine  at 
tbe  house  of  his  kinsman,  the  Fisher  Blust,  who  always  received 
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bim  there  with  the  most  cordial  welcome.  The  lovely  Jessy  al* 
ways  smiled  too,  at  his  approach,  with  that  good-humoured  sweet- 
ness, which  at  all  other  times  so  remarkabl^y  distinguished  her; 
and  Olive,  whose  clear  complexion  was  seldom  lighted  up  with  a 
tint  of  a  roseate  hue,  could  not  hear  of  the  safe  return,  and  suc- 
cessful voyage  of  Craftly,  without  exhibiting  some  outward  signs 
of  satisfaction,  when  she  beheld  bim  at  her  father's;  nor  was  Le- 
ontine  himself  insensible  to  the  smiles  and  attractions  of  the  lovely 
daughters  of  his  kinsman,  though  he  preserved  an  equal  kind  of 
balance  in  the  favour  of  both,  by  paying  them  an  equal  portion  of 
his  attentions. 

Never  yet  had  Leontine  Craftly  been  heard  to  give  a  separate 
opinion  of  the  Miss  Blusts,  wFiom  he  always  classed  together:  thus, 
whenever  they  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation  with 
him  and  his  young  companions, — *^  Yes,  they  are  very  good  girls," 
or,  *•  yes,  they  are  pretty  lasses,"  and  so  forth  ;  so  tliat  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  guess  at  the  real  sentiments  of  Craftly,  with  re- 
spect either  to  the  merit  or  beauty  of  his  pretty  kinswomen.  Miss 
Margaret  too,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  likewise  her  favourites  in 
the  family  of  the  fisher,  but  from  prudential  motives,  best  known 
to  herself,  she  distributed  her  favours  to  one  equally  as  she  did  to 
the  other,  and  was  therefore  always  a  welcome  visiter  at  the  Dale, 
whenever  her  household  affairs  we>uld  permit  her  to  step  over  and 
take  a  dish  of  tea^  to  which  was  always  added  a  cake,  manufac- 
tured by  the  notable  hands  of  the  sweet  Jessy,  which  Margaret 
never  failed  to  pass  the  highest  encomiums  on;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  Olive  should  come  in  for  her  share  of  the  compliment 
▼ery  soon  after,  so  that  good  humour  was  preserved  on  all  sides, 
without  giving  ofience  to  either  party. 

Still  Margaret  Craftfy  had  her  little  foibles  like  other  folks,  and 
from  which  human  nature,  let  philosophers  boast  what  they  will, 
is  inseparable  ;  and  that  was  an  insatiate  thirst  of  curiosity,  and  a 
propensity  to  know  as  much  of  the  affairs  of  others  as  she  did  of 
her  own ;  consequently  when  any  new  comer  came  to  reside  for 
any  length  of  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer,  she  was  al- 
ways anxious  till  she  could  be  informed  of  their  history,  their  cir' 
ciimstancte,  and  their quality—whother  simple  or  gentle ;  and  never 
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tliere  a  finer  sabjcct  for  inquiry  to  the  curioas  Margaret,  than 
Captain  Singleton  and  liis  beautiful  daughter,  when  tliey  came  to 
live  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;  and  it  may  very  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  a  string  of  questions  ensued,  when  she  went  over  to  her 
kjnsman*8  to  take  a  friendly  dish  of  tea,  which  began  ia  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  by  Miss  Margaret  somewhat  lowering  her  voice 
into  a  sort  of  half  whisper,  as  she  reclined  her  arm  on  the  back  of 
Olive's  chair,  while  she  slyly  observed  to  the  intelligence  commu- 
nicated by  the  fisher  of  the  Captain's  arrival  in  their  neighbour- 
hood,— 

**  Well,  I  protest,  he  is  more  welcome  to  sleep  there  than  I  amf 
for  what  with  one  thing,  and  what  with  another,  I  think  he  is  like-' 
ly  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  life  of  it ;  to  be  sure  he  has  a  right  to  live 
in  the  cottage  after  he  has  bought  It  of  you,  kinsman,  and  has  laid 
out  so  much  money  in  repairing  of  it ;  every  body  has  a  right  lo 
do  what  they  please  with  their  own  money, — ^but  the  Captain  is  a 
strange  man,  or  he  would  never  think  of  shutting  himself  up  in  that 
solitary  place,  which  is  so  frightful  when  the  wind  is  stormy,  that 
one  would  suppose  the  very  sea  was  troubled  with  evil  spirits,  and 
witches  and  such  like, — ^I  say,  kinsman,  that  it  is  an  odd  out  of  the 
way  sort  of  thing,  for  a  gentleman,  like  him,  to  choose  to  retire  to 
the  top  of  a  Cli^,  where  no  mortal  soul  will  like  to  visit  him  for  fear 
of  the  ghosts,  which,  they  do  say,  haunt  that  cottage  continually.'* 

*'  Haunts  a  fiddle-de-dee !"  cried  the  fisher,  who  had  listened 
somewhat  impatiently  to  the  foregoing  conversation  of  his  kins- 
woman ;  shiver  my  top-sails,  why  Margaret  Craftly,  are  you  going 
to  be  such  a  fool  in  your  old  days  as  to  give  credit  to  any  such 
y le  story  V* 

To  which  Margaret  replied, — 

**  Idle  or  not,  kinsman,  it  is  a  *  Sea-side  Story.*** 

**  Indeed,  Cousin  Margaret  is  right,  father,"  cried  Miss  Olive 
Blust;  **  I  have  heard  it  myself  twenty  times,  and  so  has  Jessy, 
that  a  young  lady  all  in  white,  sits  in  the  ivy  chamber,  whenever 
the  weather  is  stormy,  and  sings  as  if  she  were  hushing  a  little  baby 
to  sleep ;  and  Alice  told  us  one  night  the  whole  history  of  her,  and 
it  is  ywy  shocking  and  melancholy,  1  assure  you ;-— it  was  a  lady 
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"  Came  out  of  her  grave  on  purpose  to  tell  Alice  the  partictf- 
lars  of  her  story,  very  probably,"  cried  the  fisher,  who  had  inter- 
rupted his  daughter  with  a  violent  burst  of  laughter;  '*  why,  shiver 
my  top-sails,  dost  think,  girl,  I  will  hear  any  more  of  this  fool's 
nonsense ;  though  I  don't  know  but  what  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  young  lad}',  for  I  have  actually  seen  her  at  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff." 

All  ears  were  now  open,  and  all  eyes  earnestly  fixed  on  Fisher 
Blust,  when  he  uttered  these  words,  and  the  curious  Margaret  ex- 
claimed,— 

*'  Bless  me,  kinsman,  you  don't  say  so  1  what,  have  you  indeed 
seen  the  ladv  on  the  Cliff?" 

'*  Yes,  and  a  more  beautiful  one  I  never  beheld  in  my  born- 
days,"  answered  the  fisher,  *'  and  what  is  more,  she  is  as  much 
alive  as  any  of  you — flesh  and  blood,  I  will  answer  for  it." 

**  Then  she  is  no  ghost  after  all,  father,'*  cried  Olive  in  aston- 
ishment, while,  surprise  was  equally  blended  in  the  countenance  of 
Jessy  and  Miss  Margaret  Craftly,  who  repeated, — 

**  No  ghost,  kinsman !"  and  the  fisher  burst  into  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter,  while  lit;  exclaimed, — 

"  Ghost,  silly  Margaret,  I  tell  you,  noj — unless  you  call  Miss 
Singleton  a  ghost,  for,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  have  seen  any 
other  but  her  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  and  no  one  else,  I  will 
wager  my  life  on  it." 

The  whole  expression  of  Olive's  countenance  had  changed  du- 
ring this  speech  of  her  father's,  and  an  envious  sneer  was  too  per- 
ceptible on  her  underlip,  while  Miss  Craftly  felt  her  curiosity  on 
the  rack  to  hear  something  more  of  the  family  which  now  inhabit- 
ed the  dreary  mansion  on  the  Cliff;  it  was  not  indeed  the  first 
time  she  had  received  hints  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  Cap- 
tain's daughter,  fur  her  brother  had  seen  and  even  talked  of  tha 
charms  of  Miss  Singleton,  one  rooming  when  she  had  accompanied 
her  father  to  look  at  the  fishery,  declaring  that  she  was  the  most 
beautiful  young  lady  he  had  ever  beheld  ;  and  this  circnmstance 
just  popping  into  the  pericranium  of  the  wiiy  Margaret,  she  made 
use  of  it  as  a  pretext  for  a  further  continuance  of  conversation,  on 
a  subject  she  was  anzioits  to  investigate  much  more  thau  her  kias* 
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man  was  aware  of;  and,  without  being  at  all  conscious,  or  once 
suspecting  that  she  was  inflicting  pain  on  the  heart  of  the  beauti- 
ful relative,  who  was  sitting  beside  her  exclaimed ,«-r 

**  Weil,  how  stupid  I  roust  be,  kinsman,  not  to  know  what  you 
was  driving  at  about  Miss  Singleton,  for,  if  I  had  given  it  a  thought, 
1  should  have  presently  known  who  you  meant  that  was  so  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  that  it  was  the  Captain's  daughter  all  the 
while ;  yes,  it  is  very  true,  she  is  remarkably  handsome,  and  very 
polite  and  affable,  I  assure  you,  quite  a  lady,  bred  and  born,  as 
they  say." 

The  cheeks  of  Olive  were  now  suddenly  flushed  with  a  colour 
of  the  brightest  crimson,  and  turning  disdainfully,  if  not  fiercelyi 
toward  Miss  Craftly,  she  scornfully  inquired, — 

**  And  pray,  Cousin  Craftly,  who  gave  you  this  account  of  the 
Captain*s  daughter  so  very  particularly  ?  You  never  heard  any 
body  say  she  was  so  exceedingly  handsome  besides  my  father,  did 
you  t" 

Surprised  at  this  interrogatory,  but  far  more  astonished  at  the 
warmth  and  manner  in  which  it  was  expressed,  Margaret,  who 
possessed  a  kind  of  blunt  sincerity  about  her,  which  she  never  at« 
tempted  to  conceal,  promptly  replied,^- 

**  Why  yes,  my  dear,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  I  have  thought 
and  from  one  who  never  speaks  without  his  book,  and  that  you  all 
well  know  at  Herring  Dale ;  it  was  my  brother  Leontine,  who  ex- 
tolled so  highly  the  beauty  of  Miss  Singleton,  whom  he  once  saw 
with  her  father  as  they  were  standing  at  the  sea-side,  when  he  was 
bnsy  with  his  fishery,  and  moreover  Leontine  said *' 

**  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  what  Leontine  said,** 
cried  Olive  sharply,  and  hardly  conscious  at  this  moment  of  what 
she  herself  was  saying,  or  the  confusion  and  auger  she  had  betrayed. 

**  Well,  well,  child,  there,  I  have  done,"  cried  Margaret, 
**  though  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  feel  so  displeased  at  what  I 
did  say,  there  was  no  barm  in  speaking  the  truth. 

Olive  not  deigning  to  reply,  to  this  observation,  disdainfully  cast 
her  eyes  down  to  the  ground,  which,  hoivever,  at  this  moment, 
were  filled  with  involuntary  tears,  the  real  cause  of  which  was  only 
■ilpectBd  by  her  sister  Jessy,  bm  which  was  attribotfld  to  shMT 
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envy  by  her  cousin  Margaret,  and  to  something  like  jealousy  by 
her  fattier;  not  willing,  however,  to  expose  this  failing  of  Olive's 
to  the  severe  censure  of  his  kinswoman,  the  fisher  very  ingenious* 
]y  contrived  to  turn  tlic  current  of  the  discourse  ;  and  no  more  be* 
ing  said  of  either  the  Captain  or  his  beautiful  daughter,  Olive,  by 
slow  advances,  recovered  the  tune  of  her  natural  huroeur,  so  as 
again  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her  honest  kinswoman,  and 
before  she  departed  from  Herring  Dale,  to  resume  her  wonted  man- 
ner of  kindness  toward  her,  though  it  was  very  apparent  that  Mar- 
garet had  left  a  sting  behind  ;  and  that  when  she  was  going  away, 
the  friendly  hand  which  Miss  Craftly  held  out  to  her  young  rela- 
tive was  pressed  by  Olive  with  less  warmth  than  usual,  and  the 
**  good  night,  Margaret*'  was  pronounced  more  frigidly  than  occa 
sion  required. 

But  the  good-natured  Margaret  had  not  only  quite  forgotten  the 
petulance  which  Olive  had  so  imprudently  betrayed,  but,  at  part- 
ing, gave  the  most  cordial  and  pressing  invitation  to  her  young 
and  pretty  kinswomen  to  favour  her  with  an  early  visit,  which 
Jessy  promised  to  avail  herself  of  as  soon  as  possible,  adding,  with 
one  of  the  sweetest  smiles,— 

**  But  it  wont  be  till  after  the  birth-day  feast,  you  know.  Cousin 
Margaret,  atid  we  shall  all  meet  then,  I  hope  to  commemorate  that 
happy  day ;  Leontine  will  be  at  home  too,  perhaps,  by  that  time, 
and  he  will  come  with  you  to  the  Dale,  and  we  shall  have  such  a 
merry  day  of  it  !'*  To  which  Margaret,  heartily  pressing  the  hand 
of  the  lovely  girl,  (for  Jessy  was  the  pride  of  her  kinswoman,) 
replied, — 

"  True,  my  love,  I  had  forgot  that  you  have  now  nearly  num- 
bered seventeen  years,  though  I  can  well  remember  the  day  that 
my  Jessy  was  born :  dear  child,  we  have  all  reason  enough  to  re* 
member  it,  but  we  wont  talk  of  it  now,  love. — ^Farewell,  Fisher ! 
and  when  you  go  to  bed  to-night  put  up  your  prayers  for  my  broth- 
er Leontine  ;  the  weather  is  stormy,  and  he  is  exposed  to  it." 

The  fisher  nodded  his  head  expressively,  but  did  not  utter  a 
word,  save  the  response  of  a  good  niglit  to  his  kinswoman,  which 
was  always  his  custom  when  the  wind  blew  unfavourable  for  the 
fishery,  and  Margaret  departed  to  her  own  habitation ;  but  it  majf 
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easily  be  imagined  what  impression  she  had  left  on  the  heart  of  the 
fisher  s  eldest  daiighteri  for  the  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
on  this  evening  led  to  that  fatal  prejudice,  which,  ever  after,  Olive 
conceived  against  the  lovely  and  innocent  daughter  of  Captais 
Singleton ;  and  which  had  become  so  rooted  a  principle  of  her 
mind,  that  not  even  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  this  amiable 
and  unfortunate  young  woman,  had  the  power  to  soften  its  continu* 
Ing  inflexibility,  and  which,  the  many  charms  that  Agatha  posse»* 
sed,  only  served  to  increase  and  to  strengthen  ;  and  that  Miss 
Singleton  was  admired  by  every  one,  was  not  the  only  cause  of 
Olive's  antipathy  toward  her.  There  was  another  still  more  potent 
than  the  first ;  for  she  was  the  object  of  admiration  with  Leontine 
Craftly,  whom  she  had  never  beard  praise  mortal  besides  herself; 
and  that  he  should  presume  now  to  do  it  was  a  cause  of  dtspleat- 
nre  so  great,  and  a  fault  so  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  Olive,  that  she 
determined,  .on  the  return  of  Leontine  from  his  fishery,  to  receive 
him  in  the  most  cool  and  disdainful  manner,  such  as,  she  was  aware, 
would  be  wounding  to  his  feelings  and  insulting  to  his  pride,  while 
he  would  be  unable  to  guess  the  cause ;  fur  Olive  had  every  spe* 
cies  of  a  real  coquette  in  her  composition,  and  delighted  in  tor^ 
mcnting  even  the  only  being  that  she  ever  fancied  she  could  love ; 
if,  indeed,  her  heart  was  ever  warm  enough  to  be  inspired  with  a 
tender  emotion,  Leontine,  and  Leontine  only,  had  ever  yet  exci- 
ted any  interest  there. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  such  a  lieart  envy,  Jealousy,  or 
even  suspicion  should  take  place ;  yet  beware  of  it,  my  dear  young 
friends,  should  the  following  pages  ever  be  perused  by  you,  or  par- 
ticularly engage  your  attention,  reflect  how  unworthy  are  either 
of  these  sensations  to  find  a  place  in  your  bosoms ;  for  they  not 
only  debase  ourselves,  but  they  injure  others.  Envy  is  contemp- 
tible, and  jealousy  is  a  mean  and  dangerous  impression,  as  is 
cherishing  it,  it  frequently  exposes  us  to  the  most  dangerous  and 
even  alarming  situations  But,  to  proceed ;  such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  house  of  the  fisher,  and  such  was  the  untranquU 
state  of  Olive's  feelings,  when  the  fatal  catastrophe,  and  the  dread- 
ful calamity  succeeding  it,  took  place  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff; 
but  oveo  the  misfortunes  which  had  rendered  Agatha  Siagletoii 
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unhappy  orphan,  by  the  untimely  death  of  her  father,  had  not 
touched  the  heart  of  this  insensate  girl  with  pity^at  the  severity  of 
a  fate  which  every  one  else  pitied  and  commiserated  ;  she  still  re« 
membered  the  words  of  Margaret,  who  had  declared  that  Leontine 
had  admired  tlie  ciiarms  of  Mias  Singleton,  and  shut  her  heart  out 
to  compassion  and  to  feeling. 

By  what,  then,  were  those  feelings  suddeuly  surprised  and  con- 
founded when,  on  the  return  home  of  her  father,  she  was  informed 
of  his  benevolent  intentions  toward  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
orphan,  to  whom  he  had  offered  an  asylum  beneath  his  own  roof, 
and  now  commanded  every  one  to  treat  with  respect  and  kind- 
ness t  what  were  now  the  sensations  of  the  proud,  disdainful 
Olive,  when  she  should  be  obliged  to  offer  that  homage  to  Miss 
Singleton,  which  slie  despised,  but  which  there  was  an  absolute 
necessity  for  her  now  showing,  or  incur  the  penalty  of  her  father's 
displeasure  1  Leontine  too,  even  he  would  despife  her,  and  cen- 
sure her  unfeeling  conduct,  if  she  betrayed  any  dislike  to  one  who 
was  suflering  under  such  heavy  misfortunes ; — and  what  was  Le- 
ontine*8  opinion  to  hcrl  Olive,  who  was  exactly  opposite  to  a 
mirror  at  this  moment,  blushed  deeply  as  she  asked  her  heart  this 
question,  and  a  certain  strange  fluttering  there  too  plainly  told  her 
a  secret  she  wished  to  conceal  from  every  one  else,  *^  that  Leon- 
tine Craftly  was  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  her  happi- 
ness and  peace." 

Well,  then,  she  must  try  to  be  civil  to  this  Miss  Singleton,  when 
she  came  to  live  at  Herring  Dale,  though  she  hated  her ;  yet  at 
this  crisis  of  affairs  she  must  let  nobody  know  it ;  she  had  already 
said  too  much  to  her  sister  Jessy  about  this  hated  girl,  and  she 
must  now  repair  the  fault,  or  even  Jessy  would  feel  angry  with  her. 

These  were  the  motives  that  had  induced  Olive  to  be  so  active  in 
the  preparations  which  were  making  for  the  reception  of  Miss  Sin- 
gleton, and  to  assist  her  sister  and  the  old  housekeeper  in  getting 
things  in  readiness  for  their  new  comers ;  and  the  innocent  Jessy, 
too  good  herself  to  form  suspicions  of  others,  never  once  imagined 
thtit  such  seemingly  virtuous  conduct  was  only  the  offspring  of  de- 
ceit, much  less  that  it  sprung  iu  the  heart  of  her  sister,  and  that 
tatter  the  to  idolised* 
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In  the  eTeniog  that  Agatha  discovered  that  she  had  been  treach^ 
eroosly  robbed  of  her  father*s  effects,  and  had  sent  Shelty  to  ap- 
prise the  fisher  of  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  she  now  stood 
at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  young  Craftly  had  returned  from  the 
Iierriog  fishery,  far  more  successful  than  on  any  of  the  preceding 
voyages  he  had  made  round  the  coast ;  of  course  his  spirits  were 
highly  elated  when  he  reached  his  native  dwelling,  and  was  folded 
ID  the  arms  of  the  affectionate  Margaret,  who,  rejoicing  in  her 
brother's  safe  return,  and  the  successful  voyage  he  had  made,  for- 
got to  mention  the  disastrous  fate  of  poor  Captain  Singleton,  till 
Leontioe,  after  he  had  refreshed  himself  with  a  few  hours 
sleep,  made  as  many  inquiries  as  he  thought  necessary,  about 
bis  kinsman,  Fisher  Blust,.  and  the  health  of  his  pretty 
daughters. 

"  They  are  both  well,  for  any  thing  I  know,'*  cried  Margaret, 
**  except  that  my  poor  Jessy  happened  to  have  but  a  sorry  birth- 
day of  it ;  poor  soul,  it  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  us^but  there  is 
no  help  for  misfortunes !" 

*'  Misfortunes,  sister !  and  in  th»  house  of  the  Fisher  Blust,  my 
worthy  kinsman  !"  exclaimed  Leontioe,  instantly  changing  colour, 
and  exhibiting  signs  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  impatience ;  **  for 
Heaven's  sake,  tell  me,  Margaret,  what  misfortune  has  happened 
there  1  is  Jessy  ill  T— or  Olive  ?-— or  what  t" 

*'  Why,  dear  Leontine,  you  seem  frightened  !'*  cried  Mar- 
garet. 

**  I  am  frightened,  sister ;"  uttered  he,  **  tell  me,  instantly  telf 

me,  is "     It  was  Jessy  that  again  trembled  on  the  tongue  of 

Leontine,  but  he  was  at  last  relieved  from  the  apprehensions, 
which,  to  say  truth,  he  most  dreaded,  of  any  accident  having  be- 
fallen the  youngest  daughter  of  his  kinsman  ;  for  Margaret,  with- 
out further  preface,  immediately  related  the  calamitous  fate  of 
Captain  Singleton,  and  the  crew  of  the  ship  tliat  had  perished  on* 
the  night  of  the  tempest,  at  the  Cliff.  At  the  recital  of  which  un^ 
bappy  news  the  generous  Leontine  shed  many  tears,  while  he  ex- 
claimed,— 

**  Poor  fellows,  they  have  found  a  watery  grave !     But  I  hopw 

they  are  happier  aloft,  where  no  future  misfortunes  can  ever 
No.  4.  10 
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'*  And  where  was  the  harm  of  it  t'*  replied  Margaret ;  ^'  ani 
pray,  why  should  you  not  give  your  opinion  of  Miss  Singleton  as 
well  as  other  folks,  without  offending  that  saucy  minx,  Miss  Olivel 
who,  every  body  may  see,  with  half  an  eye,  is  only  envious  of  this 
poor  girl ;  and  good  reason  why^  because  she  is  so  much  her  iu« 
perior.*' 

"  I  should  hope  not4  sister,*^  cried  Leontine,  now  putting  on  his 
liat,  in  order  to  go  over  to  the  fisher^  *^  I  should  hope  not,  Marga* 
ret,  for  envy  is  the  foulest  weed  that  can  take  root  in  a  female  bo- 
'Som.  Olive  is  beautiful  herself,  and  when  nature  has  been  so  la« 
Tish  of  her  beauties  to  her,  why  cannot  she  spare  a  small  portioa 
jof  it  to  others.'* 

"  Because  she  does  not  like  to  see  others  in  possession  of  these 
•gifts  besides  herself;'*  sbe  is  a  proud  ambitious  girl,  Leontine, 
^nd  Heaven  grant  that  our  worthy  kinsman  may  not  have  cause  to 
rue  ihe  hour  that  Olive  was  born.  I  have  not  liked  her  ways  for 
-some  time  past,  nor  do  I  see  what  right  she  has  to  stick  herself  ap 
in  the  parlour,  as  though  she  was  the  first  lady  in  the  land,  while 
iier  sister  Jessy  has  all  the  drudgery  of  household  affairs  to  attend 
to  every  where  cAse  ;  the  poor  thing  is  made  quite  a  slave  of,  and 
It  Is  a  great  shame,  I  say,  that  our  kinsman  should  suffer  it.*'  To 
which  Leontine,  who  felt  his  feelings  greatly  irritated  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  servitude  of  the  sweet  Jessy,  and  who  could  not  con« 
tradict  the  assertion,  that  she  was  the  most  active  and  industrioos 
personage  in  his  kinsman's  house,  replied  with  some  warmth, — 

*'  And  yet  she  is  as  delicate  as  Olive,  has  feelings  as  acute,  and 
a  heart  as  tender  with  a  person,  which,  oh,  to  me,  possesses  ten 
(thousand  more  charms  ! 1  mean,  sister that  Jessy  is ■** 

"  Well,  you  need  not  tell  me  where  she  is  ;*'  cried  Margaret, 
heartily  enjoying  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  embarrassed  Le- 
ontine ;  **  it  is  very  plain  to  see  where  Jessy  is  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, brother. — ^Well,  I  protest  I  always  thought  as  muchi  yes, 
when  Jessy  was  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit,  I  always  said  to  myself 
that  she  would  be  the :'* 

The  talkative  humour  in  which  the  sagacious  Margaret  now 
found  herself  would  probably  have  been  exercised  a  considerable 
lime  longer^  had  she  not  perceived,  by  suddenly  glancing  her  eyes  ^ 
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.  toward  tlie  dow,  that  it  was  wide  open  during  the  pregress  of  her 
speech,  and  that  the  bird  was  actually  flowjii  for  Leootioe  was 
gone ;  he  had  nade  a  sort  of  precipitate  retreat,  to  bide  his  blush- 
es, which  had  pretty  nearly  covered  the  whole  4)f  his  face,  when  he 
recollected  how  jnuch  he  had  been  saying  in  favour  of  Jessy ;  and 
that  it  had  partly  revealed  a  sacret,  be  was  very  far  from  wishing 
should  be  fMiblidy  made  known  to  any  one,  and  lamented  his  want 
of  prudence  and  circumspection,  when  it  was,  indeed,  too  late ; 
for  Margaret  had  now  found  a  key  that  had  unlocked  the  treasure 
of  his  heart,  and  laid  it  open  for  her  inspection,  and,  turn  which 
way  he  would,  he  could  net  escape  from  her  bvestigation. 

In  a  few  moments,  bowever,  he  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  his 
kinanan,  where  all  aapleasing  sensations  were  speedily  forgot  by 
the  transports  he  ielt  at  the  sight  of  Jessy,  breathing  of  .fresh 
health  and  loveliness  as  ever,  and  welcoming  him,  after  the  dan« 
gen  of  his  long  and  perilous  voyage,  with  the  most  unaffected 
smile  of  joy  and  sensibility  alternately  blending  with  each  other, 
10  her  pretty  face.  Olive  Blast  was  not  present  when  Craftly 
oiade  his  first  entrance  in  the  house  of  the  fisher,  who,  the  moment 
iie  caught  a  glance  of  his  young  kinsman  coming  into  the  gateway, 
sprang  forward  to  meet  bim,  and  cordially  tendered  him  his  hand« 
while  he  exclaimed, — 

*'  Shiver  my  top-sails,  lad !  how  dost  do  1  what,  thee  beest  re- 
luroed  safe  and  sound,  never  the  bit  the  worse  for  blowing  winds 
nnd  rough  gales ;  thou  hast  had  prosperous  ones  too  my  lad." 

*'  Yes,  thank  Heaven,  Sir,  I  have  been  successful,  far  far  beyond 
my  eapecCations,  considering  the  stormy  and  tempestuous  weather 
we  have  had  almost  every  day  since  I  have  been  out  ;'*  answered 
Craftly ;  to  which  the  fisher  replied, — 

"  You  may  say  that,  CrafUy :  the  devil  has  blown  a  gale  upon 
jour  coast,  the  most  terrible  my  eyes  ever  witnessed  since  I  was  a 
£sher ;  it  has  blown  away  our  captain  that  went  to  live  in  my  old 
craay  water-butt,  you  know,  on  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Poor  fellow; 
ke  is  gone !  but  that  is  not  all :  on  the  night  of  the  same  storm  a 
jhip  was  wrecked,  and  eveiy  soul,  saving  two  boys,  perished ;  but 
I  suppose  you  heard  the  whole  of  this  misfortune  before  you  set 
ont  for  Heirii^  Dale,  from  Margaret,  so  we  will  say  no  more  abom 
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it,  for,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  my  heart  don't  aclM|  whenever  I 
think  of  iti  but  where  is  the  use  of  grieving  V* 

**  Orieving's  a  folly,  kinsman,*'  answered  Craftly. 

**  So  it  is,  lad !  so  it  is,"  cried  the  fisher ;  **  so  we'll  go  in  and 
wash  it  down  with  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy  and  water ;  and  while  I 
smoke  a  whiff  of  tobacco,  you  shall  relate  the  adventures  of  your 
voyage  and  tell  Jess  and  Olive  what  a  mountain  of  fish  you  have 
brought  home  with  you,*— and  that  will  make  us  all  comfortable  a 
bit,  won't  it?  Shiver  my  top-sails,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  thee, 
Craftly!" 

And  the  fisher  was  glad  to  see  his  young  companion!  fiiend  and 
kinsman,  for  every  feature  in  his  warm  and  benevdent  counte- 
nance expressed  the  most  joyous  satisfaction ;  and  after  another 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  they  adjourned  to  the  old  oak  parlouTi 
into  which  Jessy  had  just  brought  her  work,  and  was  sitting  down 
to  it  on  the  entrance  of  her  father,  who,  pushing  Craftly  toward 
her,  jocosely  exclaimed,-— 

**  There's  my  mountain  daisy,  fresh  as  a  lark,  tweet  as  a  prim- 
rose, and  plump  as  a  partridge !  Well,  why  dost  not  give  her  m 
hearty  smack! — why  dost  shiver  and  shake  so,  ladt  Jessy,  why 
dost  not  get  up,  wench,  and  speak  to  Cousin  Craftly  t" 

A  salutation  now  was  exchanged  between  the  young  kinsfolk, 
of  a  much  warmer  kind  than  either  of  them  was  conscious  of  at 
the  first  moment, — and  perhaps  a  certain  pressure  of  Craftly's 
liand,  reminded  Jessy  that  the  joy  they  both  expressed  at  behoM- 
ing  each  other  after  so  long  an  absence,  was  something  more  ten- 
der than  sisterly  or  brotherly  affection,  for  the  hand  was  quickly 
and  gently  withdrawn,  and  the  cheeks  of  Jessy  glowed  with 
4)lushes,  which  received  a  deeper  tint,  as  her  sister  came  into  the 
•room,  and  placed  herself  between  her  and  Craftly,  who  took  good 
jCare  to  be  equally  fervent  in  his  salutation  of  Olive,  who,  how- 
ever, received  it  with  a  firigidity  bordering  on  rudeness,  and  who 
congratulated  him  on  his  successfiil  voyage  with  a  mixture  be- 
tween disdain  and  pride,  her  scomfiil  lip  scarce  deigning  to  srafle 
even  on  the  pleasantry  of  her  good-humoured  father,  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  altered  manner  of  his 
eldest  daughter  toward  his  young  kinsman,  but,  calling  ibr  bis  fii* 
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vourile  tevecage  and  tome  pipes  and  tobacco,  bade  CrafUy  alt 
down  and  regale  bimiolf,  and  consider  that  now  liis  anchor  was 
afloat  there  was  no  squalls  that  would  upset  him,  and  that  he  was 
always  in  safe  harbour,  and  sure  of  a  sauf  hamnM>ck,  whenerer 
he  was  at  Herring  Dale. — 

**  For,  shiver  my  top-safls,'*  ottered  he,  **  If  I  don't  love  thee, 
lad,  as  if  thee  were  my  own  son ;  and  so  does  Jess,  and  so  does 
OIly«  too,  for  all  they  look  so  shy.  Come,  girls,  what  hast  thee 
good  in  the  bouse  to  give  your  cousin  Cniftly  for  supper  1— a 
chicken,  mayhap,  and  a  bit  of  bacon,— I  warrant  me  he  has  sto- 
mach enough  ibr  either,  hast  not  thee,  CraMy  ?** 

**  I  am  much  boanden  to  you,  kinsman,  but  I  promised  Mar- 
garet to  return  before  supper>time,*'  answered  Leontine,  a 
little  piqned  at  the  coldness  that  Olive  had  evinced  toward  him. 

*•  Didst  thou  !'*  cried  the  fisher,  **  then  shiver  my  top-saib  if  I 
let  you,  that's  all,  so  let  Hedge  pout  and  scold,  if  she  pleases,  but 
I  will  have  my  way,— Jess,  do  as  I  bade  you.'* 

Jessy  imawdiaiely  arose****  Cousin  Craftly  will  stay  to  oblige 
you,  &ther,"  uttered  she,  and  smiled. 

That  smile  was  iiresistlble,  and  Craftly  sat  down  to  supper, 
with  hb  kinsman  and  his  family,  without  a  moment's  further  con* 
sideration. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


**  Youth  is  fWMt  with  loaiif  a  joj 
lliai  ftoliM  hj  sa  titlew  mauui^ 
And  age  is  sweet,  with  leM  aUoj, 
In  titnqiiil  thought  and  aileiit  pleaenie : 
Foff  He  who  gm^  the  fife  we  ihaie 
With  ev^  cham  bfis  gill  adonfaig, 
Bade  E^  bar  peai^  daw-dmia 
AnddnsB*d  mnilia  tiM  bfaMh 


As  every  man  (let  him  deny  the  assertion  how  be  wiU)  his 
peculiar  likings  and  dislikangs^  his  vices*  and  his  virtiMe»  havia 
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any  right  to  Mppose  that  the  Fisher  Blust  was  wilfidut  them  t 
B9rn  on  the  rough  seasi  his  cradle  bad  been  the  tempest,  and  the 
keeo-blowing  winds  bis  narse ;  but  bis  education  was  the  gift  of 
Heaven,  for  earth  bad  not  bestowed  it  on  him ;  he  was  aliso  the 
favourite  of  fortune,  but  by  unworthy  or  ungenerous  means  he  bad 
never  obtained  her  smiles,  and  therefore  was  bis  heart  cast  in  bu- 
manity^s  sofl  and  purest  mould,  though  his  language  was  not  id- 
ways  that  of  smooth-tongued  hypocrisy,  or  polished  eloquence, 
but  it  flowed  from  nature,  it  flowed  from  feeling, — ^Heaven  bad  in^ 
inspired  it,  and  that  is  the  most  resistless  language  in  the  worid. 

Yet  it  was  certain  that  the  Fisher  Blust  bad  his  peculiarities  of 
humour,  in  which  be  could  never  bear  the  slightest  opposition,  or 
rather  contradiction,  to  bis  favourite  propensities,  one  of  which' 
was,  that  when  sitting  down  to  bis  meals,  with  his  family  around" 
bim,  be  bad  given  4be  most  preremptory  orders  never  to  be  called 
from  thence,  or^listurbed  by  trifling  occasions,  on  which  more  than 
once  he  had  set  the  whole  of  his  household  in  an  uproar,  by  be* 
traying  marks  of  the  most  violent  and  impetuous  passion.  The 
consequence  was,  that  when  Shelty  arrived  at  Herring  Dale,  and 
informed  David  that  he  had  particular  business  with  the  fisher,  and 
must  see  him  immediately,  that  he  met  with  a  direct  refusal  to  this 
request,  from  both  David  and  old  Alice,  protesting  that  whatever 
he  bad  to  say  must  be  deferred  till  their  master  had  eaten  his  sup- 
per, to  which  he  had  only  just  sat  down,  and  from  which,  on  pain 
of  his  displeasure,  and  even  dismissal  of  their  service,  they  never 
dared  to  disturb  bim. 

**  But  what  does  it  signify  talking  to  you  about  that  concern,  Mr. 
Shelty,**  cried  David,  **  when  you  know  it  as  well  as  1  do,  that 
lived  so  long  in  his  service  before  I  was  born  ; — ^though  you  have 
got  the  good  chance  to  be  in  housekeeping  now,  you  have  been  a 
servant  yourself,  and  know  the  ways  of  Fisher  Blost,  and  that  if 
the  devil  was  riding  across  his  sheet  anchor,  he  would  not'  stir  an 
inch  to  set  it  afloat,  when  once  he  is  stowed  in  his  hammock*** 

**  And,  more  than  that,  be  has  got  his  kinsman  with  him,  young 
Mr.  CrafUy,  who  is  just  returned  from  the  herring  fishery,"  cried 
Alice,  who  was  warming  herself  before  the  embers  of  a  large  wood 
fife,  after  the  fatigues  of  her  cookery,  without  observing  the  ainz- 
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ietyt  vid  even  impatience  which  wa«  ao  strongly  bfended  in  the 
countenance  of  honest  Sheky,  who,  exceedingly  provoked  at  ths 
old  woman^s  apathy,  as  weU  as  the  iadifierence  o(  David,'  ex-- 
claimed, — 

*'  I  tell  you  that  I  must,  see  tha  fisher,  and  see  him  i  will ;  I  havw 
got  a  message  from  Miss  Singleiaii,  that  a^nitac^no  dalay,  aad,  a#^ 
to  Mr.  Craftly  being  here,  that  ia  no  hiaderaoce  to  the  basintis^ 
for  mayhap  he  will  go  along  wiib  us*  These  is  sad  work  goings 
on  at  the  Clifi^  I  promise  you^  and  I  should  aol  wonder  if,  befoiw 
the  morning,  we  shan't  all  behlo«m  up  witbgimpowdsr,  and  ttea- 
son,  and  such  like." 

**  The  Lord  be  good  ante  ne^  Master  8hehy»  and  why  did  yev 
not  tell  us  this  before  1**  exclaimed  Alice,  instantly  potting  bersdf 
into  a  more  alert  position,  while  David,  not  staying  lo  hear  farther 
particulars,  betook  himself  into  the  preaoBco  of  his  master,  «> 
whom  he  imparted  the  intelligence  he  bad  just  received  from  boni- 
est Shelty,  which  put  the  whole  of  the  party,  (Hive  only  excepted,, 
in  the  utmost  consternation ;  and  Shelty  was  instantly  summoned 
before  them,  and  simply  related  the  disastrous  event  which  had 
taken  place  at  the  Cotuge  on  the  Cliff,  and  of  the  danger  which 
still  awaited  the  situation  of  Miss  Singteton,  if  she  oontiaoed  thera 
without  her  property  being  protected  from  further  molestations 
irom  the  hands  of  the  treacherous  Paulo,  who,  though  he  hadescap- 
ped,  liad  doubtless  more  accomplices  in  the  business*** 

By  this  time  the  fisher  had  quitted  his  station  at  the  head  af  hb 
table,  and,  calling  loodly  to  David,  bade  him  muster  all  the  ama 
together  that  they  had  in  the  house,  and  to  send  for  Sam  Rnssel^ 
the  fisher. 

*'  Meanwhile,*'  cried  he,  **  Craftly,  let  yon  and  I  armoarselve* 
in  the  best  manner  that  we  can  to  attack  these  villatnt,  if  they 
venture  there  to-night  to  commit  further  robbery*  Come,  let  a» 
hasten  to  the  Cliff,  and  let  us  save  that  dear,  suffering,  persecuted 
angel  from  being  destroyed.'* 

In  one  moment  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  at  the  bouse  of  the 

fisher.     Sam  Russel  quickly  made  his  appearance,  with  half  • 

doxen  stout  fishermen  at  his  heels,  who,  all  prepared  for  defiBUce* 

generously  and  roaniiilly  offered  their  services  to  protect  tha  pro*- 
No.  4.  11 
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perty  of  Min  Singteton  ft'om  any  farther  depredation  of  the  rob^ 
ben,  at  which  the  fisher  exultingly  erclaimed, — 

'*  True  hearts  of  oak,  every  mother's  son  of  you,  brave  boys  f 
and  you  wont  be  the  worse  for  saving  a  woman  in  distress,  take  my 
word  for  it ;  it  wiU  sign  your  passport,  my  honest  lads,-^there  !** 
and  the  fisher  pointed  faib  finger  upward,  with  an  expression  in  his 
rough  and  benevolent  countenance,  the  nature  of  which  could  not 
be  doubted  or  mistaken  in  its  meaning;  for  every  heart  felt  it,  and 
•very  eye  glistened  with  something  like  a  tear. 

What  1  a  tear !  and  of  sensibility  too,  in  the  eyes  of  fishermen ! 
rough,  hardy,  and  uneducated ;  unskilled  to  fawn,  or  flatter,  where 
interest  only  leads  the  way,  and  how  much  profit  they  will  gain  by 
their  labonr  is  their  only  calculation  through  life.  Is  it  possible 
that  such  beings  can*  melt  into  tender  syjnpathy;  and  tears  of  sensi- 
bility 1— -Hush  your  revilings,  severe  and  censorious  critics,  and 
ask  your  own  beairts  the  true  and  only  source  from  which  sensibr- 
fity  flows ! 

Is  it  not  from  the  consciousness  ef  having  performed  some  kind 
actioir,  and  of  havhig  bestowed  some  compassionate  thought  on  the 
suflerings  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?-*-^nd  more  than  all,  when  we 
have  by  any  means  relieved  those  suflerings,  and  behold  the  change 
we  have  produced  in  their  care-worn  countenances,  and  the  bur- 
den we  hafve  removed  from  the  anguished  heart,  and  the  tear  we 
have  dried  on  the  languid  cheek  ; — if  there  is  no  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  these  reflections,  why,  then  virtue  is  a  bubble,  and 
humanity  a  cheat. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  reflections,  however,  we  will  only 
apply  to  the  fisher,  who,  desiring  David  to  bring  a  small  keg  of  hfs 
best  brandy  before  he  departed  from  Herring  Dale,  gave  a  full 
bumper  of  this  enlivening  beverage  to  each  of  the  brave  fellows 
who,  unasked,  had  come  forward  to  assist  in  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty, and  whoy  though  no  reward  awaited  them,  were  ready  to  pro- 
tect the  property  by  every  exertion  in  their  power,  of  the  unfortu- 
nate daughter  of  Captain  Singleton. 

It  was  not  that  Craftly  had  uttered  a  word  more  than  the  rest  of 
his  companions  to  assist  in  this  benevolent  undertaking,  or  had  ex- 
pmssed  any  sestiment  warmer  than  humanity  in  the-  cause  of  Miss 
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CmgletoD,  ihat  could  give  offence  to  the  already^roaied  jealowy 
^f  Olive  Blast  toward  the  lovely  orphan,  who  had  excited,  and 
drawn  all  hearts  to  befriend  her ;  bat  there  was  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion in  the  countenance  of  her  always  proud  and  disdainiuli  though 
beautiful  features,  that^  some  how  or  other,  attracted  the  attention 
and,  perhaps  excited  the  displeasure  of  her  father ;  when  Jessy,  on 
his  departure  from  the  gateway,  intreated  that  he  would  bring  BUai 
'Singleton  home  with  him,  and  added,  with  her  usual  softness,-— 

**  Pray,  father,  do  not  let  her  stay  another  night  in  that  horrible 
place ;  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  so  miserable  till  I  know  that  she  it 
safe  from  the  dangers  of  that  terrible  Cliff!  Cousin  Craltiy,  pr»y, 
pray  be  careful  of  poor  Miss  Singleton !  don't  let  her  be  hurt,  pray 
don't  !•• 

Poor  Jesjiy,  in  the  affectionate  warmth  of  her  nature,  had  even 
followed  Craftly  and  her  father  to  the  gateway  with  this  injunctiony 
hardly  conscious  of  what  she  was  saying  or  doing  at  the  moment; 
but  $o  beautiful  did  she  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Leontine,  for  the 
generous  compassion  she  had  evinced,  and  her  anxiety  for  the  fate 
of  the  suffering  daughter  of  Captain  Singleton,  that  almost  involmi- 
tarily,  he  exclaimed, — 

*'  Oh,  Jessy  !  fear  not  for  the  safety  of  Miss  Singleien  I  an  nn- 
'happy  orphan,  like  her,  who  would  not  commiserate,  and  who 
would  not  befriend  ?  while  prayers  such  as  thine  wiU  ascend  to 
Heaven  itself,  angels  will  wafl  them  there,  the  most  resistless,  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  pure,  of  human  homage ;  for  Jessy,  what 
would  not  Leontine  effect  ?-^what  would  he  not  risk  1— what 
woidd  he  not  endure  ?  Oh,  Jessy !  ask  me  not  to  be  mindfiil  of 
Miss  Singleton,  when,  every  time  I  look  at  her,  she  will  only  the 
more  strongly  remind  me  of  the  kindly,  gentle,  and  compaasioBaitt 
angel,  who  is  so  solicitous  and  anxious  for  her  safety !" 

Although  these  words  were  uttered  in  the  lowest  tone  that  was 
possible,  and  had  reached  no  ear,  save  Jessy's  alone,  yet  she  trem- 
bled, and  turned  pale  with  apprehension,  fearful  that  a  sentenet 
should  have  been  overheard  by  any  body  else ;  for  CrafUy  bad 
never  addressed  her  in  this  language  before,  and,  however  pleased 
or  suddenly  surprised  by  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon  bar 
(,  there  were  ^ufl^cient  motives  and  cansas  why  she  sbooU 
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neifier  pMinit  such  language  to  be  addressed  to  her  again,  and»  «a 
Craftly  lingered  a  few  minutes  longer  in  the  gateway,  it  was  very 
likely  that  he  expected  her  to  make  some  sort  of  reply  to  this  di- 
vect,  and  even  abrupt,  avowal  of  his  passion.  There  was  no  time, 
then,  like  the  present,  and  not  asaossent  te  spare,  to  give  him  to 
'Understand  the  nature  of  her  sendments  on  the  subject,  and  that 
«ach  an  avowal  must  neither  he  listened  to  by  her,  nor  yet  repeat- 
ed by  fahn  again,  aad  that,  whatever  pain  it  cost  her,  there  was  a 
necessity  «f  telling  iiim  so,  but  which  a  circumstance  now  entirely 
prevented  ;  for  Olive,  surprised  that  Jessy  did  not  return  immedi- 
%Ceiy  afler  ;she  keard  the  trampling  of  the  horses'  feet  from  the 
rgateway,  c«me  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  her  absence*  and  tber^* 
to  her  utter  astonishment,  and  no  less  displeasure,  discovered  Le* 
^ntine  in  conversation  with  her,  who  also,  confused  at  Ibe  sudden 
appearance  of  OKvo,  uttered,  with  evident  marks  of  embarrass- 
mont,«- 

**  I  shall  remember  aH  you  have  said,  Jessy,  relative  to  Miss 
-Singleton ;  I  will  not  fail  to  tell  her^  you  may  depend  upon  it  :** 
and,  sotting  spurs  to  his  horse,  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment^  leav- 
ing on  the  countenance  of  Olive  an  expression  of  ill-concealed 
rage  and  jealousy,  and  on  that  of  the  lovely  Jessy,  a  confusion  of 
'Sentiments  bard  to  be  defined  ;  yet  that  her  sister  was  far  from 
^guessing  at  the  nature  of  the  conversation  which  Craftly  had  bean 
^dressing  to  her,  and  which  she  should  never  be  informed  of,  gav^ 
•  iher  the  most  secret  satisfaction  ;  she  was  therefore  prepared  for 
•any  questions  which  OUve  might  think  it  necessary  to  ask  her, 
^ith  the  calmest  composure,  and,  linking  her  arm  in  her*s,  th9y 
returned  to  the  house  together,  and  being  late,  also  retired  imme- 
''dialely  to  their  chamber,  but  certainly  not  to  enjoy  very  gentle,  or 
pleasing  slumbers ;  for  Olive  was  not  only  out  of  humour  with 
^  Jessy,  but  exceedingly  oflended  with  her,  because  she  had  been 
•conversing  with  Leontine  about  Miss  Sing^etoo,  and4id  not,  nnso- 
'licited,  immediately  disclose  what  she  had  been  saying  respecting 
'«n  object,  whom  she  now  mortally  detested,  in  the  supposition  that 
"ibe  would  be,  if  she  was  not  already,  a  most  dangerous  rival  an  her 
'  way  of  attracting  the  attention  of  her  cousin  CraAly. 

Meanwhily  the  aho^gh^s  and  jraflections  of  Jessy,  were  not  mora 
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tomfortible  or  pleasing  than  those  of  her  sister's,  fur  she  dreaded 
the  discovery  of  Leontine's  partiality  for  her,  beyond  any  earthly 
thing,  because  she  felt  more  than  half  convinced,  that  he  was  the 
object  on  vhom  Olive  had  placed  her  affections ;  and  though  Le- 
oatine  was  far  fron  being  indSereot  to  her,  yet  she  spurned  at  the 
ungenerous  thought  of  superaeding  her  sister  in  bis  esteem;  neither 
ceold  she  approve  of  the  abrupt  and  hasty  manner  which  Craftly 
had  intimated  that  she  was  dear  to  him.  He  might  have  recol- 
lected that  then  was  some  delicacy  due  to  the  situation  of  a  fe* 
nude ;  of  hie  great  obligations  to  her  father,  and  of  the  little  pro- 
bability there  wtis  of  his  ever  sncceeding  in  her  affeclioBS ;  neither 
corfd  Leontine  himself  be  Mind  to  her  sister's  predilectioo  in  his 
fisvour,  although  she  had  adopted  a  singular  and  unpleasing  method 
of  showing  it ;  yet  it  was  perceptible  enough  that  she  really  pre- 
ferred him  to  any  one  else,  and  she  considered  his  manner  of  ad- 
^iressittg  her  on  this  evening  rather  an  insult  offered  to  her  darling 
Olive,  than  any  coaspUment  paid  to  herself,  and  determined  to  re- 
eent  it  at  some  more  convenient  opportonity* 

Thus  was  the  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,  withdrawn  from  the 
•#yes  of  the  lovely  sisters,  tiH  nearly  the  approach  of  morning, 
when  they  only  slumbered,  but  not  rested,  from  the  harrassed  and 
perturbed  state  ef  their  feelingk  To  which  we  will  leave  them  for 
the  pivseot,  while  we  pay  a  visit  to  the  inhabitanu  at  the  Cottage 
-on  the  Cliff; — the  rooming  whkh  succeeded  to  the  night,  on  which 
the  kind-hearted  fisher  and  his  young  and  brave  companions,  had 
been  the  faithful  vigils  to  protect  and  gvard  over  the  safety  of  the 
•ttrtftdi  anOering,  and  persecuted  daughter  of  Captain  Singleton. 

Never,  indeed,  since  the  loai  of  her  parent,  had  Agatha  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  such  undisturbed  repose,  and,  exhausted  by  the 
tortured  state  in  which  her  feelings  had  been  kept  for  successive 
iioufft,  and  the  constant  dnad  and  apprehensions  of  something 
4B0re  alarming,  than  even  her  present  misfortune,  awaiting  hei, 
Agatha  slept  profotmdly ;  though  before  she  had  retired  to  her 
chamber  for  the  night,  she  used  every  persuasion  in  her  power  to 
fvevnil  on  her  benevolent  protector  to  quit  his  stationary  situationc 
of  aittiag  up  the  whole  of  the  night  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 

^  Indeed,  dear  sir,  I  cannot  xestjatiafied  at  yonr  depitviag  yonh 
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•self  of  your  rest,  and  enduriug  so  many  hours  of  fatigue  on  my  ae- 
<*otint/*  uttered  she. 

At  which  the  fisher  smHed,  and,  shaking  his  head,  declared  that 
nothing  should  alter  his  resolutioA ;  **  and  as  to  fatigue,  my  dear,** 
exclaimed  he,  *^  I  should  be  glad  to  know  which  of  us  is  best  able 
to  bear  it,  you 'or  I;  dost  think  that  a  seaman  must  regard  wind 
and  weather,  when  he  is  steering  his  little  cock-boat  safe  into  har- 
bour ?  not  he,  indeed;  I  am  a  tough  heart  of  oak,  Miss  Singleton, 
never  fear  me ;  I  shall  take  no  harm  with  that  watish-coat  about 
my  shoulders,  and  this  pouch  of  tobacco  by  my  side,  I  warrant  me! 
there's  Shehy  too,  will  now  and  then  light  my  pipe,  and  trim  my 
lamp,  and  we  shall  jog  on  merrily  till  the  sweet  little  pberub  that 
sits  up  aloft  ushers  in  the  break  of  morning ;  so  get  thee  to  bed, 
child,  and  sleep  soundly,  there's  no  one  shall  disturb  thee,  I  pro- 
mise thee,  while  Peter  Blust  is  the  sentinel  that  guards  the  door.** 
*  '*  Agatha,  perceiving  that  the  fisher  was  resolutely  bent  on  hit 
purpose  of  keeping  watch  all  night  next  to  her  chamber,  and  that 
no  argument  of  her*s  could  prevail  upon  him  to  resign  or  quit  his 
post,  retired,  with,  **  Good  night.  Sir,  and  may  Heaven  eternally 
bless  and  reward  you  !'*  And  Claribelle  and  she  arose  the  next 
morning  so  comfortably  refreshed  by  their  slumbers,  and  so  re- 
lieved from  the  terrors  which  had  possessed  their  minds,  since 
they  had  discovered  the  treachery  of  Panlo,  that  they  were  both 
able  to  prepare  a  comfortable  repast  for  their  generous  and  kind 
protectors,  to  whom,  as  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  ready,  Clarr- 
belle  immediately  repaired  at  the  command  of  her  young  mistress ; 
and  the  fisher,  who  had  taken  several  short  naps  during  the  course 
of  the  night,  was  presently  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  attendant, 
and  instantly  telling  Sbelty  to  go  and  call  his  kinsman  and  Sam 
Russel,  and  bring  the  two  boys  along  with  him,  he  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  now-smiling  Agatha,  where  he  received  her 
heart-felt  thanks,  and  the  warmest  congratulations  of  the  no  leas 
grateful  Claribelle. 

**  Well,  my  love,  there  has  been  no  oacasion  for  swords,  pb- 
tols,  or  gunpowder,  as  yet,'*  cried  the  fisher,  taking  his  seat  by 
the  fire,  and  close  to  Agatha,  "  and  thou  hast  rested  comfortably, 
hast  thout  well,  so  much  the  better,  thmi  faadst  need  of  it,  child ; 
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tkeot  lot  us  retura  thanks  to  Providence,,  tliat  things  are  na 
worsOt  and  enjoy  a  comfortable  ineaL  There^s  my  girls,  I  dare- 
•ay,  are  waiting  for  me,  but  they  may  wait  long  enough :  they 
woot  eee  my  lace  at  Herring  Dale,  till  Make  you  with  n^e,  shiver 
my  topaaiU,  if  they  do  i  come^  MiaUness  Claribelle,  now  then,  for 
your  tea  and  buttered  toast*'* 

And  the  fisher  was  just  going  to  extol  the  flavour  of  the  hyson 
tM,  when  Shelty,  Craitly  and  Russel  entered,  followed  by  the 
two  boys,  for  whom  a  table  had  been  spread  apart,  and  on  whicb 
was  placed  a  plentiful  wpply  of  provisions,  and  the  best  that  the 
eottage  could  afford,  while  the  smiles  of  .the  lovely  hostess  sweet- 
ened a  repast,  the  most  welcome  that  the  fisher  and  his  young 
kinsman  had  ever  partaken  of,  because  it  was  accompanied  with 
the  pleasing  and  gratifying  sensation  of  the  purest  benevolence ; — 
the  consciousness  of  having,  performed  a  generous  action,  aod  the 
loward  which  Heaven  always  bestows  on  it,-— self-approval  I 
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•Tie,  fie  ?  unknit  that  thresu'ning  ankitid  brow'; 
And  dait  not  acomfhl  ghmoet  from  thote  eyas. 
It  bloU  th J  beauty,  aa  frost*  bite  the  meads ; 
ConiNiiids  thy  fiune,  aa  whiilwinds  shake  fikir  bods  v 
And  in  no  aenao  is  meet,  or  amiable. 
A  woman  moT'd  is  hke  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it** 

NoTBtNG  was  greater  than  the  contest  which  was  exhibited  is 
the  manners  and  the  countenances  of  the  two  boys,  when  Sheltj 
brought  them  into  the  apartment  of  Miss  Singleton,  nor  had  any 
description  so  entertained  the  fisher,  as  that  which  Shelly,  had 
given  him  of  the  behaviour  of  the  little  hardy  stranger,  who  had 
Utheito  obstinately  persisted  in  refusing,  even  to  teU  his  name ; 
and,  as  the  fisher  had  desired  that  he  might  be  treated  with  tha 
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utmost  gentleness,  he  had  been  suffered  to  give  way  to  ftll  liii* 
little  pets  and  humours,  without  any  control  whatever  to  op- 
pose him. 

Now,  however,  it  was  thooglit  necessary  to  impose  a  little  re* 
straint  ou  so  violent  a  dispositien,  for  pot  even  the  presence  of  se* 
much  company  either  abashed,  or  prevented  him,  from  greedily 
devouring  his  meal  in  his  usual  manner ;  and  when  he  had  taken 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  what  he  chose,  he  got  up  hastily  from  the^ 
table,  and  was  going  out  of  the  room  without  further  ceremony^ 
when  the  fisher,  with  some  authority,  catted  out, — 

**  Where  are  you  going,  young  gentleman  1  I  want  to  speak 
with  you  :**  to  which  the  tittle  savage  gruffly  replied,^^ 

"  I  am  going  where  I  please,  and  I  am  no  gentleman  :  what  did 
yoQ  call  me  gentleman  for,  pray  ?** 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  fisher  to  resist  langhMr  at  the 
air  of  effrontry  with  which  this  speech  was  uttered  by  the  ud-» 
daunted  little  stranger ;  but  the  singular  manners  of  this  eztraor* 
dinary  boy  excited  his  astonishment  and  curiosity  in  such  a  de- 
gree, that  in  a  more  soft  tone  he  bade  him  sit  down  beside  him,  at 
which  he  exclaimed, — 

<*  Why  can't  I  stand  ?     I  don't  like  sitting  1" 

*^  Why,  then,  standing  or  sitting,  I  don't  much  care,'*  said  the 

fisher,  **  provided  you  will  answer  the  qaestions  I  am  going  to  ask 
you,  and  tell  me  the  truth  ;  and  if  you  don't,  I  will  make  you.'* 

"  Make  me  1"  demanded  the  little  fellow,  with  finnness. 

** Yes,  I  will  punish  you;*'  retorted  the  fisher ;  **do  you  un- 
derstand  the  meaning  of  that  word  ?'* 

To  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  fisher,  and  all  present,  he 
boldly  answered, — 

**  Understand  you  t  to  be  sure  I  do,  you  will  beat  me  f  and  sa 
you  may,  if  you  think  I  deserve  to  be  beat,  only  tell  me  for  what,, 
and  I  shan't  mind  it." 

**  He  is  BO  coward,  at  all  events  ;*'  cried  the  fisher,  in  an  un* 
dor  tone  to  his  kinsman,  wha  replied,— 

**  Aad  he  has  one  of  tho  finest  countenances  in  the  world ;  I 
would  v«nture  my  life  that  the  boy  has  been  dealt  anlairly  whk, 
tmi  iii  BOt  wboc  he  appear»  a  base-born  hireling^' 
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**  I  am  of  the  same  mind,  Craftly,"  cried  the  fiaber,  and  tariing' 
to  the  boy,  who  did  not  appear  the  least  intimidated  by  the  fore^ 
going  conversation,  be  demanded  ta  know  what  was  his*  name,  andl 
that  of  bis  parents. 

Parents  T*  cried  the  boy^  staring  wildjy.. 
Yes,  your  father  and  mother ;  tell  me  who  yoii  belong  to,  and 
where  you  came  from  ia  the  ship  you  sailed  in,  that  has  been 
wrecked  on  this  coast :  tell  me  the  troth  of  these  particulars,"  u^ 
tared  the  fisher,  soAening  his  tone  gradually  to  his  usual  benero- 
lent  custom,,  when  he  thought  any  one  was  sofiering,  or  had  been 
in-treated ;  "  and,,  so  far  from  beating  you^I  will  shew  yQ\M  eveiy 
indulgence  and  kindness  in  my  power* ' 

Agatha,  from  the  moment  that  this  boy  had  enteved  the  apar^ 
ment,  had  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  upon  him ;  she  bad  somewhere 
beheld  a  countenance  that  resembled  his^  but  wbeve,  her  utmoet 
xecollectien  now  failed  to  inform  her  of;  yet  she  was  unable  to 
vemove  her  eyes  from  his  ezpiessive  features^  which,  as  Craftly 
had  observed,  bore  a  stamp  far  more  noble  than  the  style  of  his 
yude  language,  or  the  hardinesS'  of  his  manners ;  and  the  idea 
of  his  being  some  unfortunately  neglected,  and  deserted  offspring, 
whom  ao  one  had  the  humanity  or  the  generosity  ta  own, 
struck  her  most  forcibly,  and,  some  hew  or  other,  strongly 
interested  her  for  his  hapless  destiny  ;  and  whether  the  boy  had 
tbe  sagacity  to  perceive  the  iukpression  he  had  oMde  on  a  coun** 
tenance  so  enchantingly  lovely,  that  its  soilness  could  not  be 
Mistaken,  or  whether,  her  being  the  only  female  who  had  ever 
regarded  him  witb  compassionate  interest,  but  the  moment  that 
tbe  fisher  had  pronounced  these  words,  he  sprang  toward  Agatha^ 
and,  sinking  on  his  knees,  caught  hold  of  a  part  of  her  dress,  while 
ke  esclaimed,  in  the  most  alarmed  and  terrific  accents, — 

*'*  If  I  tell  him  my  name  he  will  send  me  back  to  the  Black 

Forest,  and  the  woman  and  the  man  will  beat  me  ;  they  beat  me 

before,  when  I  ran  away  from  them.     Save  me,  lady  I    save  me  f 

you  look  like  an  angel ;  perhaps  you  are  come  down  from  HeavoD 

on  purpose  to  save  me  !*'    And  the  boy  dung  fast  round  of  the 

beautiful  arm,  which  neither  had  tlie  power,  er  ftlt  tbe  inclinatJoift 

to  resist  him. 

No.  4.  12 
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While  the  astonished  fisher  contiDued  to  gaze  alternately  on  the 
hoy  and  heri  without  h^ing  able  to  utter  a  single  sentence,  at 
length^  mofe  collected,  be  turned  to  Craftly  and  exclaimed,-^ 

"  Why,  shiver  my  top-sails,  cousin  Graftly  !  did  yon  ever  see 
any  thing  like  unto  this  ?  *  look,  how  he  ellngs  to  that  angel^s  arm 
for  protection  !  poor  fellow  !  be  has  been  hardly  used ;  if  he  tella 
the  truth,  well,  well,  he  is  come  into  safe  quarters :  there  is  the 
dove  protecting  the  young  lion,  and  who  would  harm  him  V* 

**  That  an  angel  of  compassion  hovers  over,'*  cried  Graftly; 
^  no,  kinsman,  let  Miss  Singleton  have  the  management  of  this 
boy,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  she  will  soon  tame  him." 

This  was  accordingly  done  ;  every  one  led  the  apartment  but 
Oaribelle  and  little  Alfred,  whose  countenance  confessed  the  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow  he  felt  for  his  companion,  and  fellow-sufferer  in 
misfortune,  and,  no  sooner  were  they  left  alone,  than  the  boy 
quitted  his  hold  of  Agatha,  on  her  repeated  assurance  that  no  one 
should  hurt  him,  and  that  she  had  taken  him  under  her  own  pro- 
tection. 

**  And  will  yon  never  let  me  leave  you  1"  uttered  he,  ^*  will 
you  never  forsake  me,  lady  T' 

**  No,  you  will  be  safe,  under  the  same  roof  where  I  shall  be 
protected,**  returned  Agatha ;  **  you  have  the  same  friend,  who 
will  treat  yoo  as  kindly/' 

**  And  who  is  that,  lady  ?*'  demanded  the  boy,  with  some  im- 
patience. 

"  Even  be  who  has  just  quitted  iis,  the  Fisher  Blust ;  he  who 
took  you  and  your  companion  from  the  sea-beat  shore,  on  which 
you  were  driven  by  the  tempestuous  waves,  and,  when  you  were 
•early  expiring,  brought  you  hither,  when  yon  were  quite  insenti* 
ble  of  your  situation ;  he  has  since  fed,  clothed,  and  cherished 
you  ;  you  owe  him  gratitude  for  so  much  humanity  and  kindness  ; 
yiou  mighty — ^you  would,  have  perished,  but  for  the  assistance  that 
bt  afforded  you." 

**  Indeed  !"  cried  the  boy ;  ^*  was  he  indeed  so  good  to  me  T 
then  may  [  perish,  in  right  earnest,  if  ever  I  forget  it !  what  shall 
I  do  for  him,  kdy  t  shall  I  gather  sticks  for  him  in  the  forest,  or 
fight  lor  him  ?  I  can  fight  yery  well»  and  fire  off  a  guo ;  I  ahet  at 
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«  crow  once,  and  never  missed  my  mark ;  they  wanted  me  to 
knock  down  a  pigeon,  that  bad  some  young  ones,  but  I  coald  AOt 
bear  to  do  this,  because  she  tried  to  cover  the  nestlings  with  her 
wings ;  so  I  let  her  go,  and  then  I  got  beat  for  it,  but  I  did  not 
mind  that,  so  I  had  saved  the  poor  bird.*' 

**  Kind  boy  !  and  you  acted  rightly  ;**  cried  Agatha,  bestowing 
a  look  of  the  sweetest  complacency  on  him,  at  the  same  moment 
that  she  felt  a  stronger  interest  than  ever  in  the  fate  of  her  little  fa- 
vourite, and  bidding  him  sit  down  quietly  beside  of  her,  and  that 
be  had  nothing  to  fear,  requested  he  would  tell  her  his  name,  and 
to  whom  be  belonged,  and  that  part  of  his  history  which  he  did  not 
dwose  to  inform  any  body  else  of. 

•*  Then  I  will  not  fear  to  tell  you,  lady,**  cried  tbe  boy,  **  be- 
cause you  have  promised  to  protect  me." 

'*  And  I  will  protect  you,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power;*'  uttered 
Agatha,  '*  yes,  I  will  protect  you,  though  I  will  not  take  an  oath ; 
yet,  take  my  word, — ^it  is  my  bond." 

**  Yes,  lady,  1  will  take  your  word,  even  unto  death,*'  uttensd 
the  boy,  **  for  I  know  that  you  will  never  break  it  to  poor  Wolf.** 

**  Wolf!"  exclaimed  Agatha,  fixing  her  eyes  steadi^  upon  the 
fine  crimson  glow  which  now  animated  every  feature ;  **  and  ji 
that  thy  name,  boy  V*  to  which  he  instantly  replied,-^ 

"  So  they  told  me  in  the  Black  Forest ;  but  I  have  often  thought 
that  I  had  some  other  name,  that  did  not  sound  so  harshly ;  for 
once  I  heard  Ronaldo  say  that  my  father,  who  died  in  battle,  w$m 
a  brave  warrior,  and  my  mother,  a  beauteous  lady :  yet,  may  be, 
he  lied,  for  he  was  drunk  when  he  said  so ;  and  when  1  told  him 
what  I  had  heard,  he  tied  me  to  a  tree  and  beat  me.'* 

^*  Unnatural  and  cruel  monster !"  exclaimed  Agatha ;  "  and 
how  came  you,  poor  boy,  in  the  hands  of  so  bad  a  man  1" 

••  I  do  not  know,  lady,"  answered  he,  *'  For  Rolando  told  me 
that  I  was  born  in  the  Black  Forest ;  so  I  began  to  think,  when 
he  used  to  speak  a  little  kindly  to  me,  that  he  was  my  fether ; 
but,  when  he  beat  me  so  sadly,  I  could  not  think  so,  ladyt 
because  something  told  me  in  my  heart  that  if  RonaUo  was  my 
fether  he  would  not  be  so  cruel , — then  I  was  afraid  of  tbe  womiiB 
tool** 
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'  ••  A  iiroman  !**  exclaimed  Agatha,  "  and  was  there  then  a  w6- 
tribo  to  witness  such  barbarity,  without  interposing  in  your  behalft 
«oh,  no  1  you  mistake,  boy,  she  tould  not  be  a  woman  f*' 

•*  Yes,  lady,  Ronaldo  caUed  her  woman,**  cried  the  boy,  **  but 
jshe  did  not  look  like  you ;  she  was  old,  and  so  hideous,  that  I  could 
never  bear  to  look  upon  her  ;  and  she  used  to  beat  me  too  ;  aqd 
•when  I  pouted  at  her,  she  woold  give  me  nothing  to  eat  but  black 
4>read  and  water ;  so,  one  day,  when  they  sent  me  in  the  forest  to 
'gather  firewood,  it  Isegan  to  lighten,  and  to  thunder,  and  ihe  rain 
poured  heavily,fo  I  sat  down  all  night  under  a  tree,  forit  was  very 
•dark,  and  I  could  not  find  my  way  back  again ;  when  morning 
came,  I  could  not  see  where  I  had  laid  my  bundle  of  sticks,  nor 
<the  basket  that  the  woman  gave  me  to  put  them  in,  and  I  was  ter- 
ribly afraid  she  would  catch  mc,  and  beat  me ;  so  I  ran  a  great 
-*way  out  of  the  Black  Forest,  till  I  got  into  a  place  where  there 
were  bouses,  and  ships  sailing  in  the  water,  and  churches,  and 
castles,  and  men  and  women  walking  about ;  bnt  they  did  not  mind 
'flie,  though  I  was  so  cold,  and  so  hungry,  and  cried  so  sadly.** 

•*  No,  poor  boy,  because  you  were  the  child  of  poverty !"  ex- 
*vlaimed  Agatha,  shuddering  at  the  inlmmanity  of  mankind ;  *^  hadst 
<thou  been  the  son  of  bloated  affluence,  or  the  favoarite  of  fortune, 
they  had  looked  more  kindly  on  thee,  and  welcomed  thee  with 
'blessings  that  thou  didst  not  want !  and  so,  poor  Wolf,  you  were 
•both  hungry  and  cold  ?*'  repeated  Agatha,  regarding  the  young  ad- 
venturer with  the  most  compassionate  softness. 

"  Yes,  lady,"**  answered  he,  '*  but  I  did  not  hunger  long,  for  I 
•MW  some  men  by  the  water  side,  suuding  by  a  boat,  and  they 
had  plenty  of  victaals  so  one  of  them  looked  very  bard  at  me  and 
'asked  me  if  I  was  hungry ;  and  when  I  told  bim  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  Ronaldo,  and  the  woman,  how  sadly  they  used  me, 
*mbd  that  I  was  afraid  to  ^o  l)ack  again,  he  swore  a  terrible  oath, 
'•and  said  I  should  go  along  with  him  and  his  companions,  on  board 
of  the  ship  that  they  'were  going  to'  sail  in,  and  where  nobody 
t  would  bekt  me  ;  and  then  be  swore  another  great  oath,  lady,  and 

'Aaid  that  he  wouM  be  d if  they  should,  wbfle  be  bad  a  spunk 

"Of  rope  yam  aboot  him.*' 

^  He  was  a  sailor,*'  cried  Agatha,  half  smiling,  "  a  true  British. 
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-•ailor,  and  we  must  pardon  rough  language^  when  it  carries  a  be- 
nevolent countenance  and  a  warm  heart  to  atone  for  its  defects/* 

**  And  he  was  very  kind,  lady  ;"  continued  the  boy  ;  ^  he  look 
me  on  board  of  the  great  ship,  and  asked  leave  of  the  captain  for 
me  to  go  to  sea  with  him  ;  he  said  he  would  give  half  of  his  wages 
io  keep  me  in  meat  and  drink,  while  I  was  there,  so  the  captain 
let  me  go,  and  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life  before  ;  I  had  plenty 
t>f  victuals,  and  nobody  beat  me  ;  Jack  would  not  let  them,  and 
4hey  were  afraid  of  Jack  ;  but  I  shall  never  see  Jack  any  more, 
for  when  the  wind  blowed  hard,  he  used  to  climb  up  aloft,  and, 
one  dark  night,  he  fell  overboard  into  the  sea,  and — and — '*  un- 
able to  proceed  with  this  affecting  account  of  his  faithful  and  only 
friend,  poor  Wolf  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  continued  sobbing 
violently  for  many  minutes. 

.  Meanwhile  Agatha,  who  had  caught  his  last  words,  and  guessed 
at  the  melancholy  fate  of  poor  Jack,  was  unable  to  contain  the 
powerful  sensations  which  now  rushed  upon  her  heart,  and  the 
nearly  similar  fate  of  her  lost,  lamented  father,  burst  upon  her  re- 
•collection  with  additional  and  resistless  force. 

**  He  perished,  then  !'*  exdatmed  she ;  **  thy  only  friend  !  thy 
generous  protector  perished,  and  was  lost  to  thee  for  ever ! — and 
so  did  mine,  dear  boy !  neglected  and  unfortunate  boy  !  thy  des- 
tiny then,  in  part,  resembles  Agatha*s ;  alike  have  we  sustained 
calamity,  and  by  the  same  means !  alike,  then,  shall  you  share  the 
little  comforts  which  Heaven  has  yet  spared  to  me,  or  has  yet  in 
store.  Wolf,  dear  Wolf,  you  shall  henceforth  be  the  brother  of 
my  heart,  and  I  will  be  your  sister  !** 

Agatha  stretched  forth  her  hand  toward  the  now  transported  boy« 
who  almost  devoured  it  with  kisses,  while  be  exclaimed ,*- 

"  What,  poor  Wolf  the  brother  of  such  a  beauteous  lady  I  then 
I  will  never  cry  for  Jack  again  as  long  as  I  live  ;  he  used  to  say 
he  would  take  me  back  to  Denmark,  when  the  ship  returned,  be« 
cause  he  was  bound  to  sail  in  her  with  Captain  Alfred ;  but  you 
know,  lady,  that  will  never  happen  now,  because  both  the  ship  and 
Jack  are  gone  for  ever ! 

Poor  Alfred,  who  had  silently  listened  to  this  melancholy  red- 
tai,  not  witlioot  sympathy  and  concera  oonki  ill  bear  the  jsentioii 
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of  his  fathers  name,  and  hung  down  his  head  to  conceal  the  fast 
and  tnckUng  tears  which  fell  orer  his  beauteous  face,  (for  this  boy 
was  lovely  beyond  description,)  as  if  unwilling  to  renew  the  grief  - 
either  of  his  companion  or  Miss  Singleton,  but  they  soon  perceiv- 
ed how  greatly  he  was  affected,  and  both  endeavoured  to  pacify 
and  console  him  :  Wolf  flew  to  his  aide,  threw  hi*  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  affection ately  embraced  him. 

*'  Do  not  weep  thus,  dear  Alfred,**  cried  he,  *'  because  I  •  have 
got  a  sister  so  good  and  so  beautiful,  for  I  will  try  to  make  her  your 


sister  too.*' 


**  Will  you,  pretty  lady,  love  Alfred,  as  well  eis  you  love  Wolf  1** 
iftquired  the^  half  sobbing  Alfred.  To  which  Agbtha,  regarding 
them  both  with  peculiar  earnestness,  gave  a  baiid  to.  each  of  ibem 
as  they  bent  over  her,  while  she  exclaimed,— • 

"  Dear  boys !  yes,  ye  are  both  my  friends  and  brothers  !  every 
son  of  sorrow  is  the  brother  of  Agatha  Singleton,  and  every  daugh- 
ter of  misfortune  shall  be  her  sister;  and  though  we  ore  fatherleas 
by  the  ordjnation  of  Almighty  Providence,  yet  let  us  always  re- 
member that  if  we  rely  on  its  protection,  that  He  who  clothes  the 
lily  of  the  field,  and  provides  for  tbe  tender  neatlingsi  of  the  air, 
will  biea  father  to  as  all  1  . 


«         i 


CHAPTER  DL 

"  I  know,  beneath  the  bluihidig  rose, 

A  otnkMng  woim  if  often  fbvad ; 
At>4-«7onvrhUfl  it  sweetest  blows,  ,..; 

Its  leaves  -with  thorns  will  most  aboasd. 
And  well  I  know  the  peaches  bloom, 

A  rugged,  'flinty  heart  conceals ; 
While  what  is  hid  within  tbe  tombi 
•    I%i  gilM-  soolptoru  ne'er  nveaL" 

DuKiNO  the  conversation  which  passed  between  Miss  Singleton 
and  little  Wolf,  David  had  arrived  from  Herring  Dale  to  assist  in 
4he-rtiD0val  of  the  family  from  the  Cliff;  and  a  carriage  was  or^ 
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deied  from  Cromer  to  cooYey  Agatha,  her  attendants,  and  what 
part  of  her  luggage  she  chose  to  take  with  her,  to  her  new  resi* 
deoce;  and  all  this  was  speedily  arranged  by  the  fisher,  who, 
again  entering  Agatha^s  apartment,  beheld  her  seated  between  the 
two  boys,  as  if,  indeed,  she  was  actually  the  sister  of  them,  and 
tbey  appeared  evidently  delighted  in  sharing  the  kind  attentions  of 
their  lovely  protectress;  and  the  fisher  exclaimed,  on  perceiving 
th»  rugged  countenance  of  hb  little  friend  greatly  softened  of  ita 
inflexible  expression,-— 

'*  Why,  shiver  my  top-sails  I  I  believe  Miss  Singleton,  that  you 
are  a  witch,— a  very  witch !  and  that  you  have  the  power  of  en* 
chanting  every  one  who  comes  near  you.  So,  my  little  fellow, 
you  are  now  come  to  your  senses,  and  have  told  this  young  lady 
what  you  refused  to  tell  me."  To  which  Wolf,  immediately  run- 
ning up  to  him,  and  giving  the  fisher  his  hand,  replied, — 

*'  But  1  did  not  then  know  how  much  I  was  obliged  to  you,  but 
my  sister  has  told  me  all  about  it,  and  I  am  no  longer  afraid  of  you, 
and  I  will  fight  for  you,  if  you  will  let  me.  I  told  my  pretty  sis- 
ter how  well  I  could  fight ;  I  am  very  fond  of  fighting ;  Jack 
allowed  me  how  to  fight  when  I  was  on  board  of  the  ship,  and  i 
bare  never  forgotten  it/* 

The  fisher  by  turns  surveyed  the  countenance  of  Agatha,  and 
that  of  little  Wolf,  but  without  being  able  to  resist  from  laughter,, 
tod  soon  being  informed  why  be  had  laid  claim  to  Miss  Singleton 
as  his  sister,  and  every  particular  he  had  related  to  her,  of  the 
manner  he  had  been  treated  in  ilie  Black  Forest,  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  man  and  woman  in  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  and  of  the  pro- 
tection and  kindness  of  the  honest  Jack  Tar,  who  had  so  unfortu- 
nately perished  in  the  sea,  the  fisher  expressed  the  greatest  aston* 
isfament ;  no  longer  entertaining  a  doubt  but  the  boy  had  either 
been  secreted  by  these  perfidious  wretches,  for  aome  nefarious  and 
wicked  purpose,  or  that  he  had  been  deserted  by  the  authors  of 
his  being,  who,  however  illustrious  or  great,  had  brought  him  forth 
in  shnine,  and  left  him  to  a  wild  and  merciless  world  for  protac« 
lion,  or  what  was  even  more  to  be  dreaded,  had  employed  par- 
aona  either  to  destroy  him,  or  conceal  the  origin  of  his  birth ;  at  aU 
•vanta,  it  wan  vary  clear  that  the  boy  was  naithar  the  ofispriog  of 
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the  woman  nor  ihe  maD,  from  the  sentences  which  bad  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  the  hitter,  when,- as  Wolf  expressed  it,  he  was  ly-* 
ifig  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  and  that  he  knew  who  were  the  parents 
6f  the  child  was  certain,  and'  for  what  purpose  he  was-  concealed 
was  as  probable,  but  that  mystery  had  now  thrown  aD-iraperrious 
veil  oTer  these  circumstances,  which  it  was  very  unlikely  would 
ever  be  removed,  except  by  the  miraculous  assistance  of  divine 
rnterposition  ;  the  fisher  was  aware,  as  he  had  no  clue  to  diKOvei^ 
what  part  of  Denmark  the  ship  had  sailed  from,  or  where  the  ib-* 
rest  was  situated  that  the  boy  had  spoken  of,  as  being  the  place  in 
whrch  these  barbarians  had  so  long  secreted  him ;  and  he  was  al- 
most as  much  in  the  dark  about  the  history  of  his  young  companion 
for  Alfred  could  give  no  further  account  of  himself  than,  that  hia 
father  >Vas  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  he  had  sailed,  previous 
to  which  he  had  been  taken  from  an  academy,  where  he  had  been 
placed  for  his  education,  and  which  was  very  far  distant  from 
Denmark ;  that  be  had  never  known  any  other  home  but  this;  that 
he  had  never  beheld  his  mother,  and  did  not  know  that  he  had 
any  relative  living  that  belonged  to  him ;  that  when  at  the  ac»< 
demy  he  only  saw  Captain  Alfred,  who  said  he  was  his  father, 
once  iu  the  year,  and  then  he  brought  him  presents  and  clothes, 
and  paid  all  his  expences,  till  the  ensuing  year  came  round  again. 

'^  And  do  you  not  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  kept  this 
academy,  my  dear  little  fellow  ?'*  demanded  the  fisher,  viewing 
the  fine  handsome  features  of  the  little  narrator  with  peculiar  kind- 
ness ;  to  which  he  replied, — 

'*  His  name  was  Stoddart,  Sir,  one  of  them,  (for  there  wars 
two  masters,)  and  the  other  was  called  Sebastian ;  he  was  a  fo» 
feigner,  a  Spaniard,  I  believe,  and  used  to  teach  us  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  be  taught  us  French  and  Italian,  and  the  use  of  the  globes ; 
but  I  liked  Stoddart  best,  because  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  s» 
was  my  father." 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails  \  if  your  father  was  any  the*  better  for 
that,'*  cried  the  fisher ;  "  there's  good  and  bad  in  all  countries^ 
my  fine  follow,  and  England  has  no  more  right  te*  boast  of  superi- 
ority in  this  respect  than  any  other ;  but  it  don't  matter  what 
cottntry  we  belong  to,  as  long  as  we  perform  our  duty  to  enable  uft 
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to  joorney  to  tbot  where  we  mast  all  meet,  every  mother's  son  of 
OS*  whether  we  are  princes,  peasants,  or  slaves,  and  where  no  dia* 
tiactton  will  be  made,  except  in  the  degrees  of  how  we  have  me- 
rited  a  title,  or  deserved  a  |riaoe  there ;  so,  my  dear  boy,  not 
knowing  whether  you  were  born  rich  or  poor,  you  must  e*en  rank 
with  your  fellow-suflerer  there ;  and  shake  hands  with  each  other^ 
for  he  is  now  your  brother  in  the  calamity  by  which  you  are  both,. 
it  is  very  probable,  orphans ;  but  be  thankful  that  yon  are  not  un- 
praiected  ones,  but  have  fiillen  into  hands  that  will  take  charge  of 
you,  and  henceforth,  Alfred  and  Wolf,  ye  shall  both  be  the  sons  of 
Fbher  Blnst ;  and,  if  yoo  are  good  boys,  shiver  my  top-sails !  if 
ever  yoo  shall  have  reason  to  lament  the  hour  that  Providence 
threw  you  on  this  coast  for  protection.  Come,  I  am  now  going 
to  take  you  to  another  home,  where  too,  you  will  find  some  more 
sisters,  besides  this  young  lady,  to  keep  yoo  company.*' 

**  And  how  many,  pray,  Sir  t*'  demanded  Wolf,  with  some  anxi- 
ety depicted  in  his  countenance. 

**  Two,"  answered  the  fisher ;  **  I  have  two  daogfaten,  much 
about  the  same  age  as  MiA  Singleton.*' 

^  And  are  they  both  so  beautifol,  and  good  tempered  as  she» 
aaid  Wolf  t  and  do  they  look  so  much  like  an  angel  t" 

**  Shiver  my  topsails  t*'  answered  the  fisher,  now  laughing 
heartily,  "  but  if  yon  had  numbered  more  years,  boy,  yon  would 
be  a  pretty  sort  of  chick  to  take  roost  with  my  giris ;  but  come, 
there  b  little  danger  at  the  present  moment,  and  yon  shall  tell  me 
at  Herring  Dale  which  of  yonr  sisters  is  most  to  your  mind,  for 
you  are  one  of  those,  I  perceive,  who  will  not  be  over  fond  of 
much  ceremony.  Come,  Wolf^  you  most  bear  me  company ;  Al- 
fred must  go  in  the  carriage  with  Miss  Singleton,  because  he  is  not 
ao  well  able  to  walk  as  yon." 

Wolf,  on  these  words,  darted  e  look  at  Agatha,  and  instantly 
springing  to  her  side,  caught  hold  of  the  skirtl  of  her  gown,  and 
resolutely  persisted  that  he  would  not  leave  her  behind  him. 

**  But  she  is  going  also,"  cried  the  fisher ;  **you  will  see  her 
again  in  a  few  moments." 

**  And  why  may  I  not  go  with  her  as  well  as  Alfred  T"  answer^ 

ed  Well;  *' she  ealled  me  brother  first,  so  I  win  to  the  kst  to  leave 
No.  6.  la 
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faer ; — I  will  never  leave  her ;  beat  me,  if  you  please,  but  indeed,, 
indeed,  father,  I  will  never  leave  my  sister  P' 

*'  I  will  make  room  for  Wol^  if  you  please,  Sir,"  cried  Agatha, 
unable  to  resist  the  growing  partiality  she  felt  for  the  boy, 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear,  you  will  be  so  crowded,. all  jostled  up  to» 
gether  in  one  chuse  !'*  said  the  fisher. 

'^  Well,  but  I  don't  mind  that.  Sir,"  rejoined  Agatha,  env- 
iously ;  '*  let  Wolf  have  his  way,  this  once,  I  implore  you  !" 

"  Implore  me.  Miss  Singleton  1"  cried  the  fisher,  surprised  at  the 
emotion  which  her  countenance  so  earnestly  betrayed,  ^*  and  for 
the  sake  of  that  boy,  do  you  §nd  ft  already  necessary  to  implore 
me  1  well,  well,  be  it  so,  if  you  wish  it ;  let  Wolf  this  once,  at 
your  request,  have  his  way ;  but,  in  future,  he  must  not  expect 
such  foolish  indulgence,  or  that  I  will  suffer  you  to  be  annoyed 
thus  on  every  occasion  with  his  perverse  behaviour." 

^  He  will  be  more  tractable  in  time,"  answered  Agatha  mildly, 
and  blushing  deeply,  that  perhaps  she  had  betrayed  more  anx^ 
iety  for  the  little  wanderer  than  her  own  forlorn  and  dependent 
situation  warranted.  * 

Meanwhile  Wolfr  having  gained  his  point,,  sat  a  silent  spectator 
of  the  preparations  which  were  making  for  their  departure,  witlh- 
out  being  conscious  of  any  sensation  but  of  joy,  that  he  was  not 
te  be  separated  from  his  lovely  sister,  whose  countenance  he  in- 
cessantly watched  with  the  most  vigilant  earnestness ;  and  when 
she  quitted  the  room  with  Claribelle  for  a  few  minutes,  to  inspect 
such  articles  as  she  wished  to  be  removed  from  the  Cliff  with  the 
luggage,  which  Shelty  was  assisting  David  to  put  into  a  cart,  he 
fsagerly  pursued  her  ta  the  door,  till  she  wa»  obliged  gently  to  re* 
prove  him.. 

Wolf,  you  must  not  follow  me  where  I  am  going,"  cried  ■hO'; 

It  is  improper, and  it  is  indelicate  r  remember  where  you  are,  I  beg 
of  you,  or  you  will  ^atly  offend  your  protector ;  he  likes  not  for^ 
ward  behaviour,  nor  do  I :  if  you  wish  that  I  should  regard  yoa 
aa^  my  brother,  you  roust  deserve  it,  by  attending  to  my  instruc* 
tions  ;  then,  I  will  return  in  a  few  moments. — Sit  down  by  Al** 
fired,  till  the  fisher  calls  you." 

Wolf  immediatBly  obeyed,  and  during  the  absence  of  Mias  Sibp 


it.' 
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<^ton,  began  conversing  with  his  companion  about  their  defmr- 
*ittre  from  the  Cottage  on  the  CliflT. 

**  I  am  glad  I  am  going  from  this  frightful  phi«e,  are  not  yo«, 
Wolf?''  cried  Alfred  :  to  which  Wolf  replied, — 

*'  Yes,  but  I  don't  mind  it  much  ;  I  have  had  plenty  of  victuals 
io  eat,  and  a  nice  soft  bed  to  sleep  on,  and  nobody  to  beat  me, 
ttnd  such  a  beautifal  lady  to  speak  to,  and  I  would  not  care  if  I 
stayed  here  all  my  life,  if  she  was  with  me ;— don't  you  love  hev, 
Alfred  T" 

**  Yes,  very  much  ; — she  is  very  kind ;  but  we  are  going  to  see 
some  more  sisters,  and  they  may  be  as  kind  as  her,  and  then,  you 
know,  it  would  be  very  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  love  them  too, 
because  our  protector  is  their  father ;  he  has  told  us  that  oar  other 
sisters  are  his  daughters/* 

**  I  don't  care  Who  his  daughters  are,  not  I,"  answered  Wolf; 
**  for  may  I  be  beat  twenty-times  a  day,  if  ever  I  shall  love  them 
balf  as  well  as  I  do  her  P' 

••  Do  not  say  that,  Wolf,  pray  don't,"  cried  Alfred,  **or  yoo 
may  chance  to  make  the  fisher  angry .'^ 

**  Well,  let  him  be  so,  an'  he  will,"  answered  Wolf,  grolBy, 
**  but  I  will  say  it,  if  I  please,  for  all  that,  and  he  may  beat  me. 
I  always  said  what  I  pleased  to  Ronaldo,  and  wiU  say  so  stilL 

**  Well,  but  what  a  pleasant  life  we  shall  lead  at  the  house  df 
our  father,"  rejoined  Alfred,  wishing  to  change  the  subject  of 
their  discourse ;  for  Alfred  never  could  contend  with  Wolf  on 
any  point  in  which  he  chose  to  take  the  lead,  though  conscious  of 
his  superiority  of  birth,  and  the  diflerent  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up ;  ^'  to  have  lovely  fields  to  walk  in,  with 
such  pretty  sisters  by  our  side,  and  to  breathe  the  odour  of  the 
fresh-blooming  flowers ;  to  hear  the  birds  sing  so  sweetly  all  the 
while,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  this  dreary  place,  where  we  can 
bear  nothing  but  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  the  bating  of  the  waves 
against  the  rocks,  and  the  frightfiil  howling  of  the  winds." 

'^  Which  [  have  been  used  to  hear  in  the  Black  forest  «o  long," 
cried  Wolf,  *^  that  I  do  not  at  all  mind  it ;  beskles,  I  love  to  gate 
on  the  sea  and  see  the  proud  waves,  that  can  come  no  further,  if 
they  luid  eiwr  such  a  mind,  unless  God  pleases.    Jack  used  to 
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read  bo«ks,  and  tell  me  who  made  man,  and  what  God  can  dOt 
-and  man  cannot  do  ;  so  I  am  not  afraid  of  man,  for  be  can  do  me 
no  harm,  if  God  does  not  permit  him,  and  Jack  told  me  that  he 
never  would  while  I  prayed  to  him  for  protection,  and  so  I  do, 
Alfred,  night  and  morning ;  in  (he  Black  Forest  I  never  heard 
'God  mentioned,  but  now  that  I  know  what  he  is,  I  will  never, 
«eyer  forget  him  !'*  To  which  Alfred  replied,  apparently  much 
^aiUruck  by  the  unexpected  and  rational  discourse  of  his  young 
companion, — 

*'  Well,  Wolf,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  I  have  been 
lAUght  to  know  what  God  is  too; — ^but — but  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  my  tutor  did  not  read  so  many  books  about  him  as  Jack  did 
to  yoM-;  but  I  learned  fine  languages,  French  and  Italian,  and  the 
names  of  great  heroes,  and  kings,  and  conquerors,  that  were  bom 
^  hundred  years  ago,  and  fought  in  battles,  and  died  in  battles* 
There  was  Alexander  the  Great,  he  was  a  great  hero,  Wolf !" 

"  I  know  what  he  was  as  well  as  you  do,  Alfred,'*  cried  Wolf| 
a  little  disdainfully, 

"  You,  Wolf!  no,  you  mistake  P'  retorted  Alfred,  half  smiling 
at  his  petulance, 

"  Then  how  should  I  know  that  he  was  the  most  presumptuous 
man  living  1"  uttered  Wolf,  **  who  commanded  the  waves  to  stop, 
and  the  winds  to  stand  still,  because  he  was  so  ambitious  as  to 
imagine  that  he  had  the  power ;  but  did  either  the  winds  or  the 
waves  obey  him?  answer  me  that ;  no,  Alfred,  I  can  tell  you  that 
they  did  no  such  thing,  and  that  Alexander,  as  great  a  heathen  as 
he  was,  could  not  move  them  one  bit ;  for  these  elements  were 
iioth  made  by  the  hands  of  God,  and  his  hands  only  can  rule  over 
them." 

**  And  did  your  friend  Jack  leach  you  all  these  things,  Wolf  t** 
•cried  Alfred,  quite  confounded  and  astonished  that  the  little  wan- 
derer of  the  Black  'Forest  was  almost  in  possession  of  as  much 
learning  as  himself, 

."  Yes,'*  answered  Wolf,  ^*  and  a  great  deal  more  such  things 
than  I  have  time  to  tell  you  now,  but  when  we  go  to  our  father's, 
Alfred,  I  will  let  you  know  all  that  Jack  has  taught  me.*' 

**  Ah !  then  I  am  ashamed  of  my  learning,  since  it  has  taught 
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me  to  know  so  little,*'  cried  Alfred,  "  and  you  know  so  much 
without  any  learning  at  all." 

'*  Jack  said,  learning  did  no|  make  great  men,  but  great  ac- 
tions," said  Wolf;  ^*  and  tbst  actions  could  never  be  called  truly 
great,  unless  they  were  truly  good  ones ;  now  if  I  had  strength  to 
go  and  pull  down  this  great  house,  for  instance,  you  kuow,  Alfred, 
why,  it  might  be  said  that  I  had  done  a  great  action ;  but  you 
could  never  persuade  people  that  I  bad  done  a  good  one." 

The  idea  of  Wolf  pulling  down  a  house  occasioned  Alfred  to 
laugh  heartily,  and  at  this  very  precise  moment  the  entrance  of 
Miss  Singleton,  Claribelle,  and  the  fisher,  put  an  end  to  their  di*- 
course.  David  was  already  despatched  with  the  cart,  and  Shelly 
was  to  remain  in  the  cottage,  with  two  of  the  neighbouring  fisher- 
men,  till  proper  persons  could  be  found  to  take  charge  of  the 
household  furniture,  a{id  to  reside  in  the  house,  till  it  could  be  let 
to  a  tenant  whose  wish  might  be  to  live  in  so  retired  and  solitary 
3pot,  and  of  which  there  was  a  chance,  as  the  sea-bathing  season 
was  rapidly  approaching ;  when  strangers,  of  all  characters  and 
description,  were  in  the  habit  of  vbiting  Cromer,  and  continuing 
there  for  some  length  of  time ;  and  in  the  probability  that  the  cot- 
tage could  not  be  tenanted,  it  was  already  so  improved  and  mo- 
•dernised  in  its  present  appearance,  from  its  former  ruinous  condi- 
tion, that  if  Miss  Singleton  wished  to  d'lspose  of  it  entirely  off 
her  hands,  there  was  no  doubt  of  her  finding  a  purchaser,  al- 
though so  solitary  a  retreat ;  for  there  were  many,  who,  like  its 
former  possessor,  might  make  choice  of  it  in  preference  to  any 
-other. 

There  was  a  depression  on  the  spirits  of  Agatha  as  she  prepared 
to  quit  this  abode,  which  had  also  been  that  of  her  beloved  father, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  kindness  of  the  fisher,  she  could  not  easily 
shake  off;  and  when  Claribelle  locked  the  doors  of  the  chamben 
which  they  had  so  lately  inhabited,  and  in  which  they  had  pasted 
•o  many  quiet  and  tranquil  hours,  she  heaved  a  pensive  sigh,  as 
the  exclaimed,-* 

^*  I  shall  miss  the  little  robin,  whom  I  fed  eveiy  morning  with 
crumbs  of  bread  from  my  window  ;  poor  fellow,  he  will  want  my 
;^  and  perhaps  will  perish,  or  wing  his  flight  to  some  mora 
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-genial  skyi"     To  which  Claribelle  replied,  and  quickly  hurrying 
•her  young  mistress  away  from  the  apartment, — 

*'  There  are  more  robins  besides  the  one  you  have  seen  here, 
my  dear  young  lady,  and  you  have. too  much  good  sense  to  let 
such  trifles  give  you  any  uneasiness ;  you  will  see  plenty  of  robins 
at  Herring  Dale,  which  Shelty  tells  me  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
«ind  romantic  situations  you  can  imagine.*' 

'^  But  no  more  fathers  !"  uttered  Agatha,  bursting  into  an  in- 
Toluntary  flood  of  tears;  *'  I  shall  have  no  father  to  greet  me  oa 
iny  arrival  there ;  and  perhaps  no  friend,  save  alone  the  kind* 
hearted  fisher !  Alas,  Claribelle !  how  wretcbed  is  the  lot  of  that 
child  who  has  neither  father  nor  mother  left  in  this  wide  world  to 
care  for  its  wayward  destiny  !" 

*'  And  yet  it  is  the  lot  of  millions,  my  dear  Miss  Agatha,  with 
not  half  your  advantages,'  rejoined  Claribelle  ;  '*  reflect  on  that, 
and  do  not  sufler  despondency  to  chase  from  your  mind  the  en* 
livening  ray,  which  hope  always  lends  to  the  a99icted.  Come, 
-dear  miss,  my  heart  grieves  to  see  you  thus,  indeed  it  does ;  con- 
sider that  Mr.  Blust  is  waiting  below  in  the  parlour  all  this  while, 
and  the  chaise  is  already  drawn  up  to  (he  avenue :  come,  Miss 
Agatha,  lean  on  my  arm,  and  try  to  compose  yourself." 

Agatha  did  so,  but  it  was  an  efibrt  that  required  some  resolution, 
and,  hastily  turning  her  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  objects  so 
painfully  acute  to  her  recollection,  she  drew  ber  veil  over  Tier 
face,  and  met  the  fisher,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to 
veek  her. 

^*  My  dear,  I  do  not  wish  to  hurry  you,"  cried'  he,  "  but  the 
iiour  is  growing  late,  and  my  girls  are  most  anxibQsIy  expecting 
you  at  Herring  Dale.  There  is  the  young  Wolf  too,  quite  impa- 
tient at  your  stay." 

The  door  of  the  parlour  now  flew  wide  open,  and  the  head  of 
Wolf  obtruded  itself  on  their  gaze,  while  every  feature  glowed 
Itgain  with  joy  at  sight  of  his  lovely  sister. 

"  What  do  you  wear  that  black  curtain  tnrer  your  face  for  t** 
Inquired  he  ;  "  it  is  so  pretty,  that  I  love  to  look  at  it  whenever  I 
have  a  mind ;  but  I  know  what  yon  look  like  now ;  I  can  tell, 
Ihottgh  I  never  learned  the  use  of  the  glolies  in  all  my  life.^' 
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**  Shiver  my  topsails  !"  cried  the. fisher,  laughing  immoderately,. 
for  it  was  almost  impossible  to  resist  it ;  **  but  you  are  a  cleverer 
fellow  than,  I  took  you  for,  after  all ;  and  oow  tell  us,  you  young 
rogue,  what  is  Miss  Singleton  like?  come,  I  am  anxious  toknow." 
To  which  Wolf 'immediately  replied, — 

**  Why,  now  she  has  got  that  dingy  curtain  over  her  pretty  face^ 
■he  is  like  the  moon  when  it  gets  behind  a  dark  cloud,  but  it 
•hines  as  bright  as  ever  when  it  is  gone  by,  and  so  will  she, 
when  the  curtain  is  taken  off;  her  eyes  are  just  like  two  stars,  are 
they  not.  Sir  ]" 

The  fisher  laughed  heartily.  '*  Why,  I  must  own,  there  is  some 
resemblance  ;'*  uttered  he,  and  bidding  Shelty  open  the  door  of 
the  chaise,  he  gave  his  hand  to  Agatha,  and,  having  placed  her  in 
it,  packed  the  rest  of  the  party  wherever  they  could  bestow  them- 
selves without  incommoding  Miss  Singleton^  and  telling  the  coach* 
mutn  instandy  to  drive  on  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  in  a  few  mo- 
meats  they  were  completely  out  of  sight  of  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff. 


CHAPTER  X. 

*'PeMe  be  within  thy  walls ! 
And  plentcoasneM  within  thy  palace*  f 
For  thou  haat  giten  ihelter  to  the  &therle«, 
And  oomlorted  the  heart  of  the  aflbcted.** 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  the 
fisher,  and  the  very  instant  that  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  gateway, 
Jessy  and  Olive  ran  out  to  welcome  theh*  lovely  guest ;  for  the 
latter  had  now  no  alternative,  but  of  counterfeiting  an  air  of  kind- 
ness towards  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Captain  Singleton ;  so 
much  had  been  said  and  urged  on  this  subject  by  Jessy  and  her  fa- 
ther, that  at  present  there  was  no  chance  of  acting  in  oppoeitioB 
to  their  wishes,  and  Olive  was  too  proud,  and  too  conscious  of  her 
own  personal  attractions,  to  have  it  suspected  that  she  was  envious 
of  the  charms  of  another^  and,  from  all  others^  she  wished  to  con* 
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ceal  such  a  mean  and  unworthy  .sentiment  from  Leontine  Craflly,. 
who  was  too  generous  himself  not  to  utterly  despise  those  who 
cherished  it ;  and  therefore  Olive  contrived  to  dress  her  counte 
nance  in  the  sweetest  smile  of  afiability,  on  the  entrance  of  Aga- 
tha Singleton  to  her  father's  dwelling,  for  the  moment  that  she 
had  alighted  from  the  chaise,  she  took  her  hand,  and  gave  her  the, 
Warm  embrace  of  sisterly  affection,  while  she  presetted  an  air  of 
equal  kindness  and  condescension  to  her  attendant,  but  she  scarcely 
noticed  the  poor  boys ;  but  leaving  Jessy  to  take  charge  of  them 
in  the  best  manner  that  she  was  able,  insisted  on  taking  Miss  Sftl*- 
gleton  immediately  into  the  apartments  which  had  been  prepared 
for  her  reception,  ^^  where,  you  know,  you  will  be  entirely  at  lib- 
erty to  do  as  you  think  proper,  Miss  Singleton,**  uttered  Olive,  as^ 
she  assisted  in  removing  the  large  veil,  bonnet  and  shawl,  which  so 
completely  disguised  the  lovely  features  and  bewitching  form  of 
her  beauteous  guest ;  but  when  she  did  so,  Olive  was  struck  with 
the  pallid  hue,  and  dignified  yet  placid  expression,  which  too  per- 
ceptibly betrayed  the  agitation  of  the  unhappy  orphan,  who, 
bursting  into  tears,  acknowledged  how  much  she  felt  obliged  by 
the  many  marks  of  kindness  and  humanity  which  had  been  mani- 
fested toward  her. 

"  Oh,  say  nothing  about  that,  pray.  Miss  Singleton,"  cried  Olive, 
entreating  that  she  would  sit  down  and  compose  herself,  ^^  for  my 
sister  Jessy  and  I  are  quite  happy,  I  assure  you,  at  having  a  young 
lady  like  you  beneath  our  roof,  one,  who,  my  father  says  will  be  ft 
pride  and  a  comfort  to  us,  and  who  will  teach  us  so  many  things 
that  we  do  not  know.*'     To  which  Agatha  modestly  replied, — 

**  And  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  my  dear  Miss  Blast,  to  af- 
ford yon  any  assistance  that  the  utmost  of  my  poor  ability  can 
extend  to,  but  to  instruct  others,  I  am  not  so  vain  to  imagine  that 
I  am  able  ;  secluded  being  that  I  was,  within  the  walls  of  a  con- 
vent, I  know  but  little  of  the  customs  or  manners  of  a  more  gen* 
eral  or  polished  society,  and  were  I  to  talk  of  a  world  that  I  did 
not  know,  or  boast  of  a  knowledge  that  I  did  not  possess,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  indeed  !'* 

There  was  not  only  a  modesty,  but  a  frank  ingenuousness  in  this 
tpeech,  wbicb  was  so  free  from  the  slightest  tincture  of  affecta- 
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tioDy  that  eyen  Olive  was  not  insensible  to  its  attraction,  for  it 
mast  have  charmed  and  penetrated  the  coldest  and  most  obdarate 
heart,  to  admire  and  respect  the  character  of  the  lovely  object 
before  them. 

Bat  there  are  hearts  not  to  be  penetrated,  even  by  the  influence 
of  what  is  most  amiable  and  praiseworthy  :  there  are  hearts,  on 
which  virtue  itself,  though  arrayed  in  its  mo^t  lovely  form,  can 
make  no  impression. 

And  this  was  nearly  the  case  with  Olive  Blast ;  she  would  not 
have  allowed  any  m^rit  to  Agatha,  or  even  admired  her,  if  there 
had  been  a  possibility  of  avoiding  it ;  and  that  excellence  must  be 
great  indeed  which  can  even  extract  praise  from  envy^  which  free- 
ly never  bestows  it,  and  she  exclaimed, — 

**  Bless  me,  Miss  Singleton  !  and  were  you  really  brought  up  in 
a  convent,  among  a  parcel  of  nuns  1  but  perhaps  you  were  intended 
for  a  nun ;  indeed  you  look  something  like  one  in  that  black  dress : 
it  is  vastly  becoming,  for  you  have  certainly  a  beautiful  shape  !'* 

Without  noticing  a  compliment  so  unfeelingly  and  indelicately 
addressed  to  her  at  the  present  -moment  of  her  misfortunes,  Aga- 
tha mournfully  replied, — 

"  It  is  a  dress,  Mbs  Blust,  which,  had  It  pleased  Heaven,  I 
should  have  been  most  happy  to  have  dispensed  with,  on  so  mel- 
ancholy an  occasion  as  the  death  of  my  poor  father ;  nevertheless, 
it  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  a  nun,  for  which,  as  yon  wish 
to  be  informed,  I  never  was  intended.  Nuns  do  not  always  wear 
black,  but  are  attired  in  habits  peculiar  to  the  order  of  their  con- 
vent ;  but  I  was  placed  in  one  merely  as  a  boarder,  and  to  receive 
my  education,  the  same  as  I  should  have  done  had  I  been  sent  to 
any  seminary  in  England.'* 

** Indeed!*'  cried  Olive,  expressrog  some  astonishment,  and 
feeling  every  moment  the  superiority  of  one  whom  she  would  have 
been  very  willing  to  have  considered  beneath  her ;  **  well,  I  pro- 
test, I  did  not  know  that  before!  for  I  thought  that  every  one  who 
went  to  live  in  a  convent  was  obliged  to  be  a  nun,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  and  that  they  were  burnt  to  death  if  they  persisted 
in  refusing  to  become  one." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  there  is  no  compabion  of  so  horrible  a  natuie 
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in  days  like  these,"  eiclaimed  Agatha,  **  nor  did  I  ever  hear  an 
instance  of  the  kind  you  mention  bat  one,  and  the  story  is  now  al- 
most become  obsolete,  from  its  very  great  improbability.** 

**  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,*'  returned  Oliye,  as  she  slyly 
glanced  at  a  mirror  which  was  opposite  to  her,  and  which  reflected 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  beautiful  figure ;  for  "  none  but  women 
that  are  old  and  ugly,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  ever  nuns ;  neither 
you  nor  I,  Miss  Singleton,  would  belong  to  that  class,  I  am  very 
sure,  so  let  us  now  hasten  down  stairs,  as  I  think  the  dinner  is 
Bear  ready,  and  my  father  is  no  doubt  returned  from  the  CliflT  by 
this  time,  and  will  be  inquiring  for  you ;  he  will  be  quite  anxioas 
to  know  how  you  like  your  new  habitation  at  Herring  Dale,  and 
the  apartments  that  my  sister  Jessy  and  I  have  been  at  such  pains 
to  decorate  for  your  reception." 

'*  And  which  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  and  your  sister  Jessy 
for,'*  cried  Agatha,  as  she  arose  to  follow  the  steps  of  her  conduct- 
ress, '*  that  I  am  unable  to  express  my  gratitude ;  while  to  your 
worthy,  your  excellent  father,  my  obligation  is  boundless.'* 

At  this  moment  the  cheerful  voice  of  the  fisher,  who  had  just 
arrived,  rung  through  the  hall ;  he  had  uttered  something  that  had 
occasioned  a  loud  and  general  burst  of  laughter,  and  that  of  the 
young  Wolf  was  distinguishable  above  them  all. 

•«  There  is  Wolf  laughing,**  cried  Agatha.  '«  That  strange,  un- 
accovntable  bby,  do  you  mean  1"  inquired  Olive  ;  *'  I  am  told  that 
he  is  a  perfect  little  savage,  to  all  but  you,  Miss  Singleton,  and 
that  even  my  fiither  could  not  manage  him  till  you  had  tamed  him«' 

**  And  who  has  been  giving  you  so  unfavourable  an  impressior 
of  poor  Wolf  r*  demanded  Agatha,  in  so  peculiar  a  voice  and 
manner,  that  it  immediately  crimsoned  the  cheeks  of  Olive  with  a 
colour  of  the  brightest  crimson,  and  she  hesitated  in  pronouncing 
what  was  really  the  truth,  that  it  was  Leontine  Craftly  who  had 
told  her  the  history  of  her  father's  little  adopted  sons,  at  least  all 
that  he  knew  of  it,  and  which  the  fisher  had  himself  related  to  him, 
the  moment  he  received  it  from  the  lips  of  Agatha,  and  Leontine 
having  called  at  Herring  Dale  on  his  pretty  kinswomen  on  his  way 
home,  when  he  quitted  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  had  amused  Olive 
and  Jessv  with  a  humourous  description  of  the  manners  and  beha- 
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Tioor  of  the  little  wanderer  of  the  Black  Forest;  at  which  Olive 
laughed  excessively,  protesting  that  when  he  bcame  an  iahabitant 
of  Herring  Dale,  that  the  whimsicality  of  the  little  urchin  would  af- 
ford her  a  fund  of  amusement.  To  which  observation  Leontine 
had  answered, — 

**  Yes,  if  you  can  get  nim  to  come  near  you/' 

*'  Why,  he  wont  bite,  will  he  1"  cried  Olive,  laughing. 

**  No,  but  he  will  snarl,*'  answered  Leontine ;  **  he  snarb  and 
snaps  at  every  body  but  Miss  Singleton  ;  even  your  father  could 
not  manage  him,  till  she  had  rendered  him  something  tractable.** 

Olive's  good  humour  instantly  faded  from  her  countenance ;  she 
frowned,  bit  her  lip,  and  remained  quite  silent  till  the  departure  of 
her  cousin  Craftly ;  it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  she  blushed 
and  felt  embarrassed  at  this  question  being  put  to  her,  by  the  very 
object  who  alone  had  excited  her  envy  and  jealousy ;  it  was  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  disguise  these  sensations  at  the  present  mo* 
ment,  and,  with  affected  carelessness,  she  replied,— 

**  It  was  only  our  kinsman  Craftly  that  told  Jessy  and  I  of  the 
little  boy's  irregular  behaviour,  and  extraordinary  disposition.'* 

•*  Of  which  Mr.  Craftly  could  know  but  little,"  retorted  Agatha, 
colouring,  but  unconscious  that  she  did  so,  while  pleading  the  cause 
and  extenuating  the  faults  of  her  young  favourite ;  **  and  as  to  his 
manners,  what  can  be  expected  of  a  poor  child,  deserted  by  the 
suitbon  of  its  being,  and  reared  in  a  forest,  with  wretches  little 
short  of  savages,  whose  intention  very  probably  was  that  of  muiw 
dering  the  boy  had  he  not  been  so  miraculously  preserved  by  the 
Iromanity  of  a  stranger,  and  fled  from  their  pursuit." 

Olive  was  silent,  for  Craftly  had  also  related  all  these  particu* 
lars,  and  bad  made  sunilar  excuses  for  the  uncouth  and  uncivilised 
manners  of  the  little  refugee ;  but  Olive  did  not  choose  to  say  ao, 
for  the  deep  blush  which  had  so  suddenly  overspread  the  beauttful 
features  of  Agatha  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  Olive,  but 
which  her  jealous  fears  attributed  to  a  very  diffisrent  cause  than  the 
pure  source  from  whence  it  had  sprang,  and,  with  a  less  air  of 
kindness,  she  continued  to  converse  with  her,  till  they  reached  the 
door  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  fisher  was  sitting ;  but  Jessy 
was  not  there,  and  neither  were  the  two  boys,  but  the  cloth 
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laid,  and  every  preparation  was  going  forward  for  dinner ;  and  on 
the  entrance  of  Miss  Singleton,  the  fisher  arose,  and  cordially  sha- 
king her  by  the  hand,  welcomed  her  with  much  kindness  to  her 
present  abode. 

Here  you  are,  Miss  Singleton,  at  Herring  Dale,''  uttered  he, 

safely  anchored  in  comfortable  moorings  ;  and,  shiver  my  top- 
sails, if  any  gale  shall  overset  your  boat  agam,  while  Peter  Blust 
stands  at  the  helm  of  it !  Well,  my  dear,  how  have  my  girls  treat- 
ed you  1 — Jessy  told  me  how  main  glad  she  was  to  see  you ;  and 
Olive,  I  perceive,  has  had  the  most  of  your  company  since  your 
arrival, — ^she  has  been  showing  you  the  chambers  I  intend  for  your 
use  and  your  maSd,  Mistress  Claribelle,  and  pray  tell  me  how  you 
like  them, — they  are  quite  snug  and  comfortable,  bean't  they 
now  r ' 

"  They  are,  indeed.  Sir,  all  that  I  could  wish,  and  much  more 
than  I  have  a  right  to  expect,**  replied  Agatha,  much  affected  by 
the  unej^ampled  kindness  of  her  generous  and  benevolent  protect- 
or ;  "  may  heaven  reward  you,  for  all  the  kindness  you  have  be- 
stowed on  one  whose  gratitude  toward  you  can  never  end  but  with 
existence  V* 

**  Nonsense,  my  dear,  nonsense,**  cried  the  fisher,  regarding  her 
lovely  eyes,  which  were  humid  with  a  tear ;  '*  let  me  bear  no  more 
«bout  that,  I  beg  of  you  :  I  have  done  nothing  more  than  my  duty, 
and  want  no  further  reward  than  that  which  your  smiles  can  afford 
me,  when  I  behold  you  happy  beneath  a  roof  which  I  now  hope 
you  will  consider  as  your  own.  Oily,  go,  my  girl,  and  see  if  the 
•dinner  is  not  forthcoming.  Shiver  my  top-sails !  I  could  swallow 
a  mainmast,  or  snap  up  a  whale,  I  am  so  very  sharp-set ;  when 
the  wind  blows  easterly,  I  have  always  an  excellent  appetite.** 

Olive  disappeared  ;  and  the  fisher,  turning  to  Agatha  with  some 
■symptoms  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  anxiety,  blended  in  his  counte- 
nance, exclaimed,  in  a  sort  of  under  tone,— 

'*  Well,  and  how  dost  like  my  girls  t — Jessy  is  a  darling,  isn*t 
rshe  1  Oily,  too,  is  a  fine  wench,  isn't  she  ? — They  are  both  well 
-enough  for  the  daughters  of  a  fisher,  are  not  they.  Miss  Singleton  V* 

Agatha  was  about  to  reply  something,  but  she  did  not  know 
wkitv  when,  fortunately  for  iiec,  the  dinner  at  thb  moment  was  sec 
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on  the  table,  and  it  was  immediately  foHowed  by  the  entrance  of 
the  whole  group,  Olive,  Jessy,  Alfred  and  Wolf,  for  whom,  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated,  Agatha  felt  greatly  in  fear,  that  he 
would  not  conduct  himself  in  an  orderly  and  becoming  maniler ; 
but  the  dove-like  eyes  of  the  sweet  Jessy  had  some  how  or  Other 
followed  the  direction  of  Agatha*s,  and  perceiving  that  they  were 
bent  on  little  Wolf,  she  immediately  contrived  to  station  him  be- 
side her,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  one,  and  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  other;  for  Agatha  watched  him  incessantly,  and  several 
times  bad  occasion  to  reprove  biro  for  the  greedy  impatience  he 
exhibited,  and  the  haste  with  which  he  swallowed  up  the  dainties 
which  were  set  before  him,  at  which  tho  fisher  sometimes  laughed 
so  heartily,  as  well  as  Olive,  that,  unconscious  why  she  did  so.  Miss 
Singleton  frequently  blushed  at  the  awkward  manners  of  the  little 
rustic,  because  those  of  his  young  companion  were  so  widely  op- 
posite ;  for  Alfred  behaved  at  table  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  habits  of  polished  society,  and  taught  the  lesson  of  good 
breeding,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  which  is  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  except  by  a  constant  intercourse  with  persons  of  delica- 
cy and  refinement. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Fisher  Blust  seemed  as  if  she  was  de- 
signed by  heaven  alone  to  form  the  happiness  and  constitute  the 
blessing  of  all  around  her ;  for  the  very  moment  that  she  perceiv- 
ed that  Wolf  was  an  object  of  particular  solicitude  to  Miss  Single- 
ton, she  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  prevent 
his  committing  those  little  blunders  and  mistakes  which  appeared 
to  give  Agatha  so  much  uneasiness,  by  firequently  handing  him 
what  she  thought  he  liked  best,  and,  whenever  the  eyes  of  her  fa* 
ther  or  Olive  were  turned  from  him,  to  whisper  softly  in  his  ear, 
in  the  most  good-humoured  manner, — 

**  Make  use  of  the  napkin  to  wipe  your  hands,  and  not  the  table* 
cloth,  my  dear  boy,  and  do  not  eat  your  victuals  so  fast.  There 
is  plenty  of  time  fof  yoa  to  partake  of  every  thing  yoa  see  here ; 
and  no  one  will  hurry  you,  if  you  will  have  patience.'* 

**  But  I  am  hungry,"  cried  Wolf,  aloud ;  and,  without  seeming 
at  first  to  regard  her  injunctions,  was  beginning  to  tear  his  victuals 
to  pieces  without  mercy,  when  Agatha,  perfectly  shocked  at  his 
behaviour,  forbade  him  to  do  so  sharply:— 
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**  If  you  do  that  again,  you  shall  not  sit  here,  Wolf,'*  cried  shOf 
**  and  I  will  no  longer  keep  your  compauy ;  do  you  know  where 
you  are,  ungrateful  and  unmanly  boy,  that  you  eat  thus,  like  a 
savage  and  a  bear  1 — recollect  yourself,  you  are  not  now  in  the 
Black  Forest,  with  Ronaldo,  or  the  woman  who  has  taught  you 
such  unseemly  manners ;  you  are  sitting  at  the  table  with  goodly 
company,  and  in  the  presence  of  yonr  benefactor,  and  if  you  do  not 
treat  him  with  respect,  and  also  these  young  ladies,  who  are  so 
kind  to  you,  I  will  never  more  speak  to  you,  nor  will  I  any  longer 
permit  you  to  call  me  your  sister, — I  will  be  no  sister,  nor  evea 
friend,  to  one  who  so  far  forgets  what  is  due  to  his  superiors.** 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  affoid, 
^  Is — spotless  reputation ;  that  away. 
Men  are  bat  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel,  in  a  ten  times  barfd-up  chest, 
Is— a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast.*' 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  almost  instantaneous  on  the  feel« 
ings  of  little  Wolf,  as  it  not  only  produced  a  speedy  reformation, 
but  acted  like  a  charm  for  the  future  on  the  hardy  disposition  and 
rough  manners  of  the  forest  boy,  insomuch  that  hcf  never  more  of- 
fended on  the  like  occasion,  but  cautiously  avoided  every  oppor* 
tunity  of  giving  the  slightest  displeasure  to  his  pretty  sister,  for  so 
he  always  called  Miss  Singleton.  Jessy,  too,  shared  some  of  his 
attention ;  but  it  was  very  evident  that  Wolf  did  not  like  Miss 
Blust,  and  it  was  as  plain  that  she  did  not  like  him ;  for  only  two 
days  after  his  arrival  at  Herring  Dale,  Wolf  offended  Olive,  by 
making  an  observation  on  the  beauty  of  her  sister  Jessy,  for  which 
he  never  more  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  smiles  of  Miss  Blust, 
nor  ever  was  a  favourite  with  her  afterwards,  and  this  offence  was 
actually  occasioned  by  the  fisher  himself,  who  one  day,  when  his 
daughters  were  dressed  more  than  usual,  in  order  to  accompany 
Miss  Singleton,  to  return  a  tea-visit  to  their  kinswoman,  Margaret 
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Craftly,  who  had  given  a  very  cordial  and  pressing  invitation  to 
the  lovely  orphan,  at  the  sly  suggestion  of  her  brother,  though 
Margaret  cautiously  avoided  saying  so  ;  and  it  was  just  as  they 
were  all  assembled  at  dinner,  that  the  fisher  suddenly  exclaimed, — 

**  Well,  Mr.  Wolf,  you  are  looking  very  hard  at  your  sisters.** 

**  It  is  because  I  like  to  look  at  every  thing  that  is  pretty,'*  an- 
swered he,  "  and  why  may  I  not  make  use  of  my  eyes,  pray  ?  but 
I  don't  think  all  my  sisters  pretty,  for  all  that,  though  Alfred  does.'* 

**  Indeed  !'*  cried  the  fisher,  **  you  are  always  diflfering  in  opin- 
ion from  Alfred,  and  you  stand  on  very  little  ceremony  in  letting 
us  know  it." 

*'  Well,  what  harm  was  there  in  saying  what  I  did  to  Alfred  V* 
cried  Wolf;  **  he  said  what  he  pleased  to  me,  and  so  did  I  to  him, 
and  it  was  all  about  Morning,  Noon  and  Night,  for  so  I  have  called 
my  three  sisters.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  Morning :  it  is  light 
and  rosy,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  so  is  my  sister  Jessy ;  her 
eyes  are  so  blue  and  so  clear,  and  so  lively,  and  she  has  such 
pretty  light  hair, — so  I  named  her  Morning,  because  she  always 
put  me  in  mind  of  it.  Then  conies  Noon,  you  know,  which  is 
brighter  still,  because  the  sun  shines  then  with  ten  thousand  times 
more  light,  and  it  is  so  beautiful,  that  it  often  dazzles  our  eyes ; 
but  then  it  makes  us  feel  so  warm  and  so  comfortable,  that  no  one 
can  help  admiring  and  wondering  at  its  charms,  and  that  is  just 
what  I  feel  whenever  I  look  at  Miss  Singleton, — so  I  named  her 
Noon,  because  I  like  noon  better  than  morning.  Well,  last  of  all 
comes  Night,  which  is  dark  and  frowning,  and  so  is  my  sister  Olive 
there, — though  Alfred  will  have  it  that  she  is  more  beautiful  than 
either  of  my  sisters  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  don't  think  so,  because  she 
looks  so  cross.** 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued,  not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
either  of  the  parties,  and  it  was  particularly  unpleasant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Agatha  and  Jessy ^  who  felt  that  they  had  no  right  to  feel 
pleased  or  gratified  at  the  compliments  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
litde  forester,  which  had  so  many  disadvantages  on  its  side,  as  to 
mortify  the  pride  of  the  indignant  Olive,  who,  having  shot  at  Wolf 
the  most  angry  glances,  demanded  to  know  in  no  very  gentle  ao- 
oenti  of  her  sister  Jessy,  if  she  was  ready  to  go  to  her  kinawo- 
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man's  ?  "  or,  perhaps,"  added  she,  deeply  colouring  with  resent- 
ment, *'  you  had  much  rather  stay  and  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  that  rude,  bold,  and  forward  urchin,  who  thinks,  because  my 
father  has  given  him  a  shelter  beneath  this  roof,  that  he  is  at  full 
liberty  to  insult  every  one  with  impunity  ;  but  let  him  beware  how 
he  presumes  a  second  time  to  throw  out  his  gibes  and  sneers  at 
me,  or  I  will  make  him  dearly  repent  his  insolence,  I  promise  him; 
for  it  is  neither  my  father,  nor  Miss  Singleton,  nor  you,  Jessy, 
that  shall  screen  him  from  having  what  he  so  justly  deserves, — a 
sound  horsewhipping  ;*'  and,  whisking  her  scarf  about  her,  Olive 
flounced  out  of  the  room,  and  walked  so  rapidly,  from  the  violence 
of  the  passion  in  which  she  had  put  herself,  that  she  was  almost  in 
sight  of  her  kinswoman's  habitation  before  either  Miss  Singleton 
or  Jessy  could  overtake  her ;  for  the  fisher  had  no  sooner  heard 
the  conclusion  of  Wolf's  speech,  than  he  had  darted  out  of  the 
room  to  conceal  the  loud  bursts  of  laughter  which  he  could  no  lon- 
ger restrain  ;  not  that  he  wished  the  boy  to  be  rude  or  uncivil  in 
his  language  or  manners  to  his  eldest  daughter,  or  that  he  would 
receive  any  toleration  from  him  in  future  for  so  doing,  hot  because 
he  was  absolutely  astonished  at  the  boy's  singular  address  and  ef- 
frontery, and  the  undaunted  and  whimsical  manner  he  had  in 
showing  it;  nor  could  the  fisher  but  admit  that  there  was  truth  in 
the  figurative  comparisons  he  had  drawn,  for  it  was  seldom 
that  a  frown  did  not  dwell  on  the  countenance  of  Olive,  and  that 
a  smilo  did  not  rest  on  that  of  the  sweet  Jessy,  and  they  must  be 
insensible  indeed  who  could  not  be  struck  with  the  superior  loveli- 
ness of  Agatl>a  Singleton ;  so  that,  taking  all  this  into  serious  con- 
sideration, the  fisher  could  not  reasonably  blame  Wolf  for  the  just 
discrimination  he  had  displayed,  though  he  had  taken  an  improper 
time  for  discovering  it ;  and  he  only  waited  till  his  girls  were  fair- 
ly out  of  sight  before  he  returned  to  Wolf,  in  order  to  give  him  a 
necessary  caution  against  offending  Olive,  by  any  of  his  rude  and 
abrupt  remarks  or  observations  for  the  future,  and  found  him  by 
no  means  dismayed  or  intimidated  by  the  threats  with  which  be 
had  been  menaced,  or  conscious  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
slightest  impropriety ;  and  when  the  fisher  prepared  to  approach 
him,  with  a  stern  and  angry  look,  he  exclaimed, — 
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**  I  always  thought  you  looked  like  Jack,  wheo  you  were  in  m 
good  humour ;  he  used  to  whistle  like  you,  and  drink  grog  like 
you,  and  hold  his  pipe  just  like  you/* 

The  fisher  advanced  a  step  or  two  further,  and  nothing  relaxed 
in  the  stern  frown  he  had  with  much  difficulty  curled  round  his^ 
broad,  chubby  face,  that  nature  never  made  in  an  angry  mood, 
and  art  could  not  invent  for  the  life  of  her,  yet  he  managed  the 
following  sentence  to  escape  from  his  lips,  which  rather  startled 
the  young  forester  :— 

**  And  suppose,  Sir,  that  1  were  to  resemble  your  friend  Jack 
in  the  strength  of  my  arm  also,  and  brandish  this  stick  about  your 
shoulders,  which  you  so  richly  deserve,  for  your  insolence  just  now 
to  my  daughter,  what  would  you  say  then  1** 

"  Why,  I  should  say  that  you  and  Jack  were  two  then,'*  cried 
Wolf,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  undaunted  expression  in  his  eye  ;• 
**  for  Jack  would  never  be  guilty  of  so  cowardly  an  action  as  to 
strike  a  poor  boy,  who  could  not  return  his  blows  again,  and 
what's  more  never  would,  because  you  ore  his  benefactor ;  but  you 
may  beat  me  if  you  please,  I  shall  never  flinch ;  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  I  have  been  beat  for  only  telling  the  truth  ;  but  Jack 
used  to  say  1  should  never  mind  that,  for  the  smarting  of  the  whip 
could  not  last  but  a  very  few  moments,  but  that  truth  would  last 
for  ever :  *  so,'  says  Jack, '  stick  to  truth,  my  boy,  and  that  will 
shame  the  very  devil.' " 

We  do  not  know  by  what  instinct  the  fisher  was  moved  so  far 
(by  the  influence  which  this  speech  had  opon  his  feelings)  as  ta 
drop  the  stick,  which  he  had  brandished  in  his  hand  for  some  time, 
on  the  ground,  and  to  smile  with  his  usual  kindness  and  compla- 
cency on  the  little  undaunted  forester,  who,  though  certainly  a  dia. 
mond  in  the  rough,  had  exhibited  some  strong  traits  of  a  disposi- 
tion, spirited  and  noble,  and  yet  so  singularly  eccentric,  that  he 
felt  himself  amused  with  even  his  audacity  and  his  impudence  ^ 
telling  him,  therefore,  that  he  would  this  once  look  over  his  indis- 
cretion, if  he  would  amend  in  future  his  manners  to  Miss  Blust, 
and  behave  with  civility  to  her,  the  fisher  again  became  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  his  strange  little  protegee,  and,  shaking 

Imnds  with  him  before  he  set  out  for  his  kinsman's,  gave  orders  t9 
No.  5.  15 
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David  to  take  Wolf  and  bis  companion  a  pleasant  walk  round  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cromer,  and  amuse  them '  with  such  objects  as 
he  thought  would  be  most  likely  to  entertain  and  please  them } 
with  wiiicb  injunction  of  his  worthy  master,  David  cheerfully  com- 
plied, and  the  fisher  journeyed  on  to  the  mansion  of  his  cousin 
CrafUy,  in  his  Usual  jog-trot  manner,  musing  on  the  behaviour  of 
the  little  wild  urchin  he  had  taken  beneath  his  roof,  who  was  like- 
ly to  produce  some  unpleasant  disturbances  in  his  hitlierto  qniet 
and  peaceable  family,  if  he  did  not  speedily  adopt  some  other 
method  of  chastisement  with  him  than  that  of  brandishing  a  cane 
over  his  shonlders,  for  which  he  had  plainly  told  him  that  he  did 
not  care ;  and  though  the  warm-hearted  fisher  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  far  better  pleased  with  this  hardihood  in 
the  boy,  than  had  he  betrayed  signs  of  cowardice  or  fear,  yet  he 
wa»  also  sensible  that  so  forward  a  colt  would  soon  require  the  bit 
and  the  bridle,  or  he  might  one  day  chance  to  overthrow  his  rir 
ders ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  <^onsult  with  Leontine  Craftly  and 
Sara  Russel  the  very  next  morning,  about  what  sort  of  a  plan  he 
should  pursue  with  Wolf,  and  to  appease  his  daughter  Olive  for 
the  present,  by  telling  her  that  he  had  severely  lectured  him  for 
ttie  impertinence  he  had  been  guilty  of  toward  her,  fur  which  he 
seemed  sorry,  and  had  promised  to  amend  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not, 
he  would  send  him  from  Herring  Dale  immediately,  and  place  him 
under  the  hands  of  a  rigid  master  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer ; 
and,  while  these  reflections  engaged  the  mind  of  the  fisher,  not 
more  pleasing  ones  had  filled  the  bosom  of  each  fair  guest,  on 
their  arrival  at  the  house  of  Miss  Margaret  Craftly,  who  arose  to 
receive  them  wfth  her  accustomed  kindness  and  urbanity,  giving 
to  Miss  Singleton,  of  course,  being  the  greatest  stranger,  the  most 
particular  welcome ;  she  then  returned  to  Olive  and  Jessy,  and 
saluted  them  both  affectionately,  while  she  exclaimed, — 

**  Well,  dear  girls,  and  how  do  you  both  find  yourselves  1 — well 
and  heartily,  I  am  sure,  for  you  both  look  charmingly, — yet,  let 

me  look  again, — I  am   near-sighted,  you  know,  my  dears so, 

so,- — now  I  see  clearly "  Margaret  had  recourse  to  her  spec- 
tacles, to  help  the  defect  of  which  she  complained,  and  was  now 
placing  them  on  her  forehead,  while  she  perused  the  countenao* 
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xie»  of  her  lovely  kinswomen  with  the  nicest  aiid  most  exact  at- 
tention, when  the  frowning  brow  of  tho  offended  and  still  pouting 
Olive  coining  in  contact  with  the  fair,  open  and  smiling  one  of 
Jessy^s,  the   surprised  Margaret   added/    **No, — I   cannot  see 
^ear,  though  I  have  put  on  my  spectacles.** 

**  And  pray,  cousin,  what  do  you  want  to  see,  that  you  exa- 
mine me  so  very  pahicularly  t**  demanded  Olive,  somewhat  tartly. 

To  which  her  kinswoman,  smiling,  replied, — 

"  To  see  how  the  sun  looks  under  a  cloud,  my  dear ;  or,  in 
other  words,  my  spectacles  misled  me,  for  I  fancied  that  I  dis- 
cerned an  angry  frown  in  my  pretty  Olive's  face,  that  1  have 
been  mistaking  for  a  smile ; — that  is  all,  my  dear,  but  we  are  all 
liable  to  mistakes  of  one  kind  or  another,  so  that  you  must  par- 
don me,  my  love/' 

But  this  time  the  good-natured  Margaret  was  not  to  succeed  in 
restoring  her  kinswoman  to  her  usual  temperament ;  for  Olive 
not  only  continued  to  frown,  but  to  repeat  the  cause  of  it,  to 
which  she  did  not  fail  lo  add  some  embellishments  of  her  own,  by 
DO  means  in  favour  of  the  little  forester ;  and  when  she  bad  suiB- 
ciently  enlarged  on  the  culprit's  behaviour,  she  demanded  of  Mar- 
garet if  she  did  not  think  that  the  audacious  boy  should  be  severe- 
ly punished  for  his  insolence  1 

"  In  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  do  you  mean*  my 
love  ?"  answered  Margaret,  and  smiled,  for,  stealing  a  glaoee 
that  moment  at  Jessy's  laughing  eye,  she  could  not  help  it. 

**  Which  you,  probably,  think  does  not  entitle  him  to  any,  cou- 
sin Craftly,"  retorted  the  disappointed  Olive,  finding  that  she 
was  losing  ground,  instead  of  having  gained  it,  in  Margaret's 
opinion. 

**  I  say  nothing,  my  dear,"  replied  Margaret,  *'  and  could  wish, 
indeed,  that  you  had  not  said  quite  so  much,  on  a  subject  which 
I  do  not  at  all  undersUnd,  therefore  we  will  drop  it,  if  you  please. 
I  love  to  see  my  friends  happy,  when  I  invite  them  to  my  house, 
and  I  am  certain  they  cannot  be  so  while  their  minds  are  occupi 
ed,  and  their  attention  called  off  by  anpleasing  retrospection ; 
banish  them,  dearest  Olive,  at  least  while  you  remain  the  gnest 
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of  Mai^ret  Craftly,  for  you  well  know  that  she  is  an  avowed 
«nemy  to  all  gloom  and  melancholy." 

"And  so,  cousin  Craftly,  you  do  not  think  that  the  boy  be- 
baved  at  all  rude  to  me  V*  cried  the  now  more  highly  enraged 
Olive,  by  no  means  moved  by  the  friendly  hints  which  Margaret 
liad  given  her,  and  still  obstinately  persisting  ip  a  subject  so  disa- 
.greeable  to  the  feelings  of  an  affectionate  relative. 

*'  My  dear,  I  really  have  not  time  to  think  at  all  about  it,'*  an- 
swered Margaret ;  '*  I  am  going  to  order  tea  in  this  moment,  and 
then  we  shall  be  more  pleasantly  engaged.  Would  that  your  fa- 
ther were  come,  Jessy,  and  then  1  protest  that  I  should  feel  quite 
-comfortable, — my  brother,  too,  promised  he  would  return  at  an 
early  hour^  on  purpose  to^'^— Margaret  made  a  full  stop,  for 
Olive  Blust  had  suddenly  turned  an  inquiring  eye  full  upon  her, 

and  she  added,  though  with  a  little  embarrassment,  "  to— to 

play  a  hand  at  cards  with  us ; — are  you  fond  of  cards,  my  dear 
Miss  Singleton  1*' 

To  which  Agatha  replied,  with  that  sweet  and  unaffected  in* 
genuousness  which  invariably  marked  her  character, — 

"  Were  I  to  tell  you.  Madam,  that  I  am  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  them,  you  wonld  think  it  strange ;  but  never- 
theless it  is  true, — I  was  never  in  any  place  where  cards  were 
played." 

'*  But  I  hope  you  do  not  object  to  being  instructed  in  the  use 
4)(  them,  my  love,"  rejoined  Margaret,  glad  to  be  relieved,  at  last, 
from  the  insupportable  conversation  of  Olive  ;  "  it  is  merely  a 
harmless  and  cheerful  amusement,  when  not  converted  into  a  spe- 
cies of  gambling;  I  mean,  my  dear  when  people  do  not  sit  down 
with  the  deteriiiined  and  horrible  intention  of  picking  one  an- 
.other's  pockets,  too  generally  practised  in  most  families  of  dis- 
tinction, as  if  they  could  not  invite  their  friends  to  partake  of  the 
delicacies  which  they  set  before  them,  without  making  them  pay 
<dearly  for  their  entertainment  This,  indeed,  is  a  species  of 
'  amusement  {if  it  can  be  called  such)  which  I  should  be  very  un- 
"trilling  you  should  ever  be  initiated  in,  ray  dear ;  but  when  con- 
versation becomes  torpid,  and  flap«  you  cannot  cohceSve  how  a 
pack  of  cards  fills  up  the  time.** 
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>  *'  Well,  but  Cousin  Craitly,  I  have  seen  you  play  for  money,'* 
cried  Olive,  now  happy  that  she  bad  afforded  her  an  opportmuty 
for  retaliation. 

*^  Nerer,  Miss  Olive — never,"  answered  Margaret,  deeply  eo* 
louring,  **not  to  my  rocollection.** 

^*  Then  yoar  memory  happens  not  to  be  so  retentiya  of  a  cir* 
cumstance  which  every  body  else  must  remember,**  answered  the 
malicious  girl,  **  because,  at  the  very  last  birth-day  feast,  save 
only  one,  when  you  and  Miss  Pen  Clutterbuck  were  partners  at 
quadrille,  how  it  amused  the  whole  company  to  bear  you  snarl  and 
suap  at  each  other,  just  like  two  she- dragons,  both  eager  to  grasp 
at  the  prize.  Let  me  see,-— xiiere  was  aboiit  nineteen  shillings 
standing  in  the  pool,  when,  my  heavens !  what  a  contest  there 
was  between  you, — how  Miss  Penny  snapt,  and  how  you  snarled  ! 
VVe  were  just  going  down  the  middle  of  a  dance,  you  know,  Jessy, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  wlion  the  lucky  card  was  thrown. 
Poor  Miss  Pen  !  I  shall  never  forget  her  dismayed  countenance, 
when  she  arose  from  the  table ;  nor  your  joyous  one,  cousin  Craft- 
ly,  us  you  counted  your  winnings,  and  dropped  them,  one  by  one, 
into  your  purse, — how  Jessy  and  I  laughed  !" 

And  so  would  Agatha,  had  not  delicacy  and  good  manners  ab- 
solutely forbade  her  from  indulging  her  mirth  at  the  expence  of 
poor  Margaret,  who  blushed  up  to  the  very  eyes ;  while  Jessy, 
who  felt  for  her  good-humoured  kinswoman,  exclaimed,  at  the 
conclusion  of  01ive*s  speech,^- 

**  I  wish,  Olive,  you  had  not  thought  proper  to  couple  me  so  o^ 
ten  tn  your  ridiculous  and  foolish  oration ;  if  I  laughed  It  was  ba* 
cause  others  did,  but  I  am  sore  it  was  not  at  cousia  Craftly.** 

^  But  you  did  laugh,  Jessy,  so  what  is  the  use  of  denying  itl" 
cried  Olive ;  '*  and  there  was  no  harm  neither ;  was  there,  coumi 
Craftly  r 

**  None  in  the  world,  unless  Miss  Bliist  is  disposed  to  make  barm 
of  it,**  replied  Margaret,  with  same  little  warmth. 

**  Who,  me  1  not  I,*'  answered  Olive,  "  I  would  not  ba  so  mi^ 
Ucious,  cousin ;  only  as  we  are  all  inclined  to  be  so  grave  and  to 
melancholy,  I  thought  I  would  say  something  just  to  enliven  us  ar 
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*'  And  which  you  have  taken  every  possible  means  to  prevent^ 
jdiss  Blust,"  observed  Margaret,  coldly  ;  ^*  however,  let  it  all  pass 
as  chaff  before  the  wind  ;  it  can  do  me  no  harm,  and  you  no  good, 
•but  you  will  know  better  in  time  than  to  use  weapons  which  inflict 
wounds,  but  cannot  heal  them.'* 

The  tea-things  were  at  this  robment  brought  in  by  a  domestic* 
or  probably  the  thread  of  this  conversation  would  again  have  been 
resumed  by  the  saucy  Olive,  were  it  only  for  the  propensity  which 
she  invariably  discovered  to  torment  her  fellow-creatures  ;  for  con- 
sider human  nature  how  we  will,  we^hall  always  observe  a  peculiar 
cast  of  mind  distinguishing  every  part  of  it,  a  predisposing  impulse . 
almost  in  every  breast,  and  it  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  al- 
tering the  work  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  manufacturer  of  the 
whole  ;  for  though  it  would  be  very  possible  to  destroy  its  efiects, 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  change  its  habitual  constitution 
for  any  advantage :  our  tempers  are  born  with  us,  they  are  cradled 
with  us,  and  they  continue  with  us  to  the  end  of  our  frail  and 
mortal  existence.  It  is  true  that  the  events  of  our  maturer  years 
are  frequently  suffered  to  pass  without  leaving  any  impression  be- 
hind them,  while  those  of  our  early  youth  are  associated  with  our 
warmest  feelings,  and  our  most  ardent  and  sanguine  expectations 
because  youth  is  a  summer  flower,  and  age  a  cold  and  withering  one. 

And  it  was  a  roost  seasonable  relief  to  the  feelings  of  some  of 
the  female  party,  when  the  fisher  made  his  appearance,  with  Le- 
ontine  Craftly  at  his  heels,  and  his  cheerful  countenance  was  a 
sunny  beam  to  the  gloom  which  hung  over  them,  like  a  cold  and 
uncomfortable  mist. 

He  ofiered  some  slight  apology  to  his  kinswoman  for  having  kept 
her  so  long  waiting ;  *'  but,  shiver  my  topsails  !'*  added  he,  "  I 
did  not  think  it  had  been  so  late  by  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  till  I 
fell  in  with  Craftly.'*      . 

*'  Weil,  better  late  than  never,  kinsman,'^  cried  Margaret,  as 
she  sat  down  to  commence  ber  operations  for  tea-making ;  mean- 
while Craftly  had  paid  his  compliments  to  the  young  ladies,  and 
the  fisher  had  taken  care  to  draw  Olive  aside  to  inform  her  bow 
severely  he  had  chastised  Wolf  for  his  rough  behaviour,  at  which' 
she  received  so  much  satisfaction,  that  a  smile  at  last  succeeded 
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lo  the  frown  which  had  so  loDg  overshadowed  her  fair  brow  ;  be- 
sideSf  Leontine  had  drawn  a  chair  close  to  her's,.  and,  excepting  a 
very  distant  bow  to  Miss-  Singleton  on  his  first  entrance,  had  noti- 
ced her  in  no  other  particular  manner,  neither  had  he  spoken  to 
Jessy  more  than  he  did  at  any  other  time  :  she  was. the  exclusive' 
object  of  his  attention ;  and  Olive,  imagining  also  that  she  was  the 
chief  object  of  his  attraction,  began  by  slow  and  imperceptible  de-^ 
grees  to  recover  her  good  humour,  taking  good  care,  however,  that 
nobody  should  have  any  chance  of  edging  in  a  word  beside  her* 
self,  or  sharing  any  of  those  attentions  from  Craftly,  which  she 
claimed  as  her  own. 

During  tea^  the  news  of  the  town  waa  discussed,  and  the  arri* 
vals  talked  of;  among  which  the  fisher  stated  that  there  were  se* 
veral  families  of.  distinction,  come  for  the  sea-bathings  who  had. 
already  taken  furnished  lodgings  in  the  vicinity  of  Cromer.** 

"  There  will  be  a  prodigious  overflow  of  company  this  season^ 
then,  I  dare  say»  kinsman,"  cried  Margaret* 

^'  Yes,  the  inhabitants  of  Cromer  are  likely  to  have  a  fine  har- 
vest,'* answered  Peter,  chuckling  as  he  spoke  ;  *'  there  was  not  a 
bed  left,  for  chick  nor  fowl,  laet  night,,  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Inn, 
which  is  the  place  where  all  the  quality  take  up  their  quarters ; 
«nd,  shiver  my  top-sails  !  if  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  a  chance  of 
letting  the  Cottage  on  the  Ciifi*  to  some  of  them,  before  we  can 
cry  Jack  Robinson  I  The  highest  bidder  is  the  surest  finder,  you 
know,  my  dear  Miss  Singleton  ;  and  as  you  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection to  the  cottage  being  inhabited,  why  I  will  try  whether  I 
cannot  clap  fifty  or  sixty  guineas  into  your  pocket  by  these  fine 
gentry.  You  wont  be  the  worse  for  it,  and  they  can  well  spare  it ; 
they  come  down  here  to  spend  their  money,  and  why  shouldn't 
they  t — they  have  plenty  and  it  is  much  better  cii^ulated  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor  and  the  industrious,  than  squandered  away  at 
the  gaming-table ;  so  I  will  write  a  bit  of  a  bill,  signifying  that  the 
Cottage  on  the  Cliff  is  to  be  let,  and  stick  it  up  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  public  library." 

*'  A  most  excellent  plan,  kinsman,*'  observed  Margaret ;  '*don*t 
jou  think  so,  brother?** 

To  which  Craftly,  who  had  been  sitting  for  a  few  moments  in  a 
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sort  of  abstracted  manner,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  wandering,  anil 
employed  by  jsome  other  subject,  now,  roused  by  the  question 
which  his  sister  had  suddenly  put  to  him,  replied, — 

**  There  cannot  be  a  better,  in  my  mind,  nor  one  so  likely  to 
succeed.  The  cottage  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  so  delightfully 
situated,  for  those  persons  of  a  highly  romantic  and  secluded  dis- 
position, and  who  prefer  cplm  retirement  to  the  noisy  bustle  of  the 
busy  town,  that  I  should  not  in  the  least  wonder,  .if,  by  the  plan 
you  are  going  to  adopt,  that  a  tenant  will  be  found  for  it  immedi- 
ately,— ^that  is,  provided  no  idle  reports  have  been  spread  about  t» 
its  disadvantage.** 

**  Which  the  silly  and  the  ignorant  will  only,  give  credit  to,** 
cried  the  fisher.  **  Shiver  my  top-sails !  do  you  think  any  body 
in  their  senses  will  believe  in '  apparitions,  and  such  nonsencial 
tales  r* 

"  And  do  you  really  think,  kinsman,"  cried  Margaret,  for  the 
fisher  had  most  unfortunately  started  her  favourite  topic,  "  do  yon 
truly  thibk  there  was  no  truth  in  the  young  woman  and  the  infant 
that  were  drowned  there,  just  under  the  cliff;  and  who,  when  the 
wind  blows  in  a  certain  quarter,  has  been  heard  singing  there,  with 
the  baby  in  her  arms  7" 

'*  And  don't  you  believe  in  the  spots  of  blood  that  were  found 
hi  the  haunted  chamber,  father  T*  cried  Olive  shuddering. 

^  Spots  of  a  fiddlestick's  end  !'*  vociferated  the  fisher,  perceiv- 
ing that  even  the  complexion  of  Agatha  turned  pale  at  the  last 
mentioned  circumstance ;  "  do  I  believe  that  the  bright  silver 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese ;  or  that  fishes  will  swim  without 
water  t-— do  I  believe  that  a  lobster  is  made  like  a  herring ;  or  that 
a  whale  will  sail  upon  a  dolphin's  back,  you  silly  young  goose ; 
and  you,  cousin  Margaret, — ^you,  too,  who  are  old  enough  to  know 
better, — ^you  to  listen  to  such  gossip's  stories  !** 

'*  Well,  but  you  know,  kinsman,  though  one  is  old,  one  cannot 
stop  up  one's  ears  to  what  people  are  ready  to  take  their  Bible 
oath  of,"  uttered  Margaret,  not  much  pleased  with  the  last  men- 
tioned observations  of  honest  Peter  ;  **  there  certainly  has  been 
some  colour  for  such  a  repoil." 

**  Then  it  most  be  the  colour  of  a  fool's  head,"  retorted  the 
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fisher,  "  for  a  wise  one  would  know  better ;  for  my  part,  I  have 
beeo,  at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers,  when  the  wind  has  blown 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  sailing  round  the  cliff,  and  under  the 
cliff,  and  over  the  cliff,  but  deuce  a  bit  of  any  ghost  I  ever  encoun- 
tered, but  a  poor  sea-gull,  or  solitary  wild  fowl,  who  used  to  flap 
their  wiogi  abou;  the  edges  of  the  boat,  poor,  starvpd-gujtied: 
rogues !  for  a  niorsd  of  something  to  eat*  GhoslSt  indeod  I  did 
you  ever  hear  the  like  of  th^se  women,.  Crafdy  ?^-^thejr  wouU  payhr 
soade  a  man  out  of  hif  senses." 

V  To  argue  against  a  belief  in  apparitions .  would  take  a.vitei 
head  than  mine,  kinsman,"  answered  Crafily ;  "  for,  absurd  as- If 
naay  appear,  those  of  no  ordinary  intellect  admit  the  possiblUty, 
and  even  the  probability  of  their  ezbtenee;*' 

The  fisher  was  silent ;  'and  Margaret,  taking  advaotage  of  hii 
silence,  exclaimed, — 

"  And  therefore,  kinsman,  it  is  evident  'that  superstition,  as  it  i$ 
cfilled,  is  not  confined  to  the  ^ulga^ ,  but  that  peeple  of  sense  and 
education  have  been  affected  by  iv*' 

**  Don't  believe  it,  Margaretv-i-dqn't  believe  it.  Shiver  mj 
top*8ails!  It  is  a  confounded  cracker.  Miss  Siagleteo,  tnyidear; 
did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  in  all  your  life  T' 

The  mam.ner  in  which  this  question  was  put  by  the  fisher  made 
it  almost  morally  iippossible  to  resist  laughing ;  and  Agatha  re- 
plied,—  .  , 

**No,  Sir;  nor  can  I  at  a)l> conceive. the  mere  existence  ef 
sound  without  matter  possible,  .or  that  it  can  emanate  from  a  hoiilg 
purely  imfnateriai ;  but  I  had  much  rather  decline  entering  om 
subjects  sa  very  much  above  my  comprehension.  I  certainly,  haire 
seen  nothing  of  the  kind  since  I  became  an  inmate  of  thu  Got-r 
tage  on  the  Cliff,  though^y  ears  have  i|«quently  been  assailed  by 
the  reports  you  mention,  and  I  had  much  difficulty  in  dispelling 
the  influence  of  such>  reports  on  the  mrod  of  my  attqndan^,  Clari* 
belle,— nay,  she  has  absolutely  told  me,  that  she  had  seen  ami 
heard  things ;  but  my  poor  father  never  would  permit  such  con- 
versation to  be  carried  on  in  his  hearingi  or  even  in  the  boose,— 
he  had  a  particular  avenion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.'* 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails !  and  your  father  was  in  the  right,"  cried 
No.  6.  16 
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the  fisher ;  '*  and  he  was  a  sensible  man,  and  you  are  a  very  sen^ 
sible  girl  for  following  his  example  ;^-^o  here's  to  the  confusion  of 
all  ghosts  and  ghostesses,  in  a  full  bumper  of  brandy  and  water.** 

And  the  fisher  swallowed  off  a  large  glass  of  his  favourite  mix- 
ture, which  his  kinswoman  Margaret  had  taken  care  to  set  before 
him,  well  knowing  that  the  moment  he  had  drank  his  tea,  he 
loved  to  enjoy  his  pipe  and  his  grog,  till  the  supper  hour,  which 
was  to  be  filled  op  with  conversation  instead  of  cards,  as  Miss 
Singleton  had  discovered  no  inclination  to  be  initiated  into  thia 
agreeable  practice  of  killing  time,  which  she  could  always  em* 
ploy  to  much  better  advantage. 

More  general  conversation  now  took  place  between  the  ladies ; 
Margaret's  currant  wine  being  introduced,  and  its  qualities  can« 
vassed  over,  Jessy  praised  its  excellent  flavour,  and  acknowledged 
that  it  was  greatly  superior  to  her*s  ;  Olive  denied  the  fact :  and 
Miss  Singleton,  who  did  not  understand  any  thing  about  the  mat- 
ter, was  entirely  neuter  on  the  occasion.  Some  excellent  peaches, 
and  other  fruit  were  handed  round  by  Craftly  ;  and  it  came  to  Miss 
Singleton's  turn  to  take  one,  he  selected  it,  and  presenting  it  to 
her,  exclaimed, — 

*'  Let  me  recommend  a  smaller  one  to  you,  Madam ;  they  are 
generally  of  a  finer  quality  than  thoSe  of  a  larger  siae.*' 

Agatha  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  took  the  peach  firom  the 
hand  of  CraAly,  rather  mechanically  than  from  inclination  ;  bat 
even  this  small  mark  of  civility  was  highly  offensive  to  Olive 
Blust,  for  she  herself  had  made  choice  of  a  large  peach,  and  Le- 
ontine  had  said  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  why  should  he  he  so 
solicitous  in  recommending  one  of  a  better  kind  to  Miss  Singleton 
more  than  to  her  or  Jessy  ? — and  she  frowned  and  bit  her  lip  dis- 
dainfully, when  the  firuit  was  again  handed  round  to  her,  refiisiog 
to  take  any  more. 

*'Had  you  not  better  1**  cried  Craftly:  **the  plums  are  very 
fine." 

"  Then  you  may  eat  them  yourself,*'  answered  she,  and  tamed 
away  her  head  with  a  disdainful  sneer,  so  perceptibly  rode,  that 
it  could  not  escape  the  observation  of  her  father ;  and,  highly 
provoked  at  her  continued  sullen  frown^i  he  exclaimed,— 
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^  And  what  the  dickens  is  the  reason  you  don*t  choose  to  lake 
B  plum,  when  you  see  every  body  else  eating  them  V^ 

**  Because  I  don't  choose,"  answered  OHve,  tartly. 

"  Why,  then,  shiver  my  top-sails  !  let  it  alone,**  cried  the 
lisher,  taking  an  extra  whiff  of  his  pipe,  *'  for,  of  all  the  fishes 
that  swim  in  the  sea,  thou  art  the  oddest ;  but  enjoy  thy  spleen, 
even  till  thou  burst,  then  little  fintail,  do, — ^there's  nobody  minda 
thee.  Come,  Craftly,  drink,  boy,  and  let  the  hussy  alone  ;— con- 
found her,  she  is  always  blowing  a  gale  somewhere,  never  content-* 
ed  but  when  she  is  kicking  up  a  breexe.** 

'*  If  I  don't  like  plums,  am  I  obliged  to  eat  them,  father  t**  cried 
Olive  ;  '*  Jessy  knows  that  they  always  disagree  with  me,  don't 
they  Jessy  V* 

**  Yes,  indeed,  father,  they  always  have  the  effect  of  souring  on 
her  stomach,**  cried  Jessy,  colouring  like  crimson,  on  perceiving 
that  the  eyes  of  Leonttne  were  fixed  on  her,  during  the  appeal 
made  by  her  sister,  with  the  tenderest  emotions  of  something  like 
compassion,  if  it  could  not  be  called  love ;  but  he  as  instantly 
withdrew  them,  the  look  having  drawn  a  deep  sigh  from  Jessy*8 
bean,  which  reached  no  ear  but  his  alone. 

**  Well,  well,  if  they  don*t  agree  with  her,  that  is  another  mat« 
ter,**  cried  the  fisher ;  **  but,  shiver  my  top-saib !  if  I  did  not  think 
that  they  had  soured  her  temper  too  !•— well,  now  let*8  to  business,  ai 
the  laying  is ;  to-morrow,  cousin  CrafUy,  I  shall  want  your  assist- 
ance ;  you  most  come  and  take  a  snap  at  Herring  Dale,  and  then 
ure  will  take  a  walk  to  Cromer,  and  stick  up  the  bill  at  Adam*s  cir- 
-culating  library,  where  all  the  great  folks  go  to  read  love-nonsense, 
and  such  like ;  then  they  will  cast  their  eyes  on  the  paper,  and  aB 
hands  will  read  what  it  says, — ^  A  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  to  be  let,* 
cries  one ; '  and  a  beautiful  situation*  cries  another; '  delightfully  m* 
mantic,  and  by  the  sea-side,*  says  one ;  *  1*11  have  it,*  says  aaother ; 
so  down  it  goes  to  them  that  will  name  the  higfhest  price ;  in  they 
pop— take  possession  of  it ;  some  great  lord,  or  some  great  lady, 
and  in  about  six  months  after— pop  goes  fifty  guineas  into  Mlsi 
Singleton*s  pockets.** 

^  Well,  and  it  would  be  something  worth  popping  for,  would  it 
not,  my  deart*'  cried  Margaret,  addressing  herself  to  the  silent 
'  and  liMtting  Agatha,  who  modestly  replied, — 
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"  You  are  all  too  kind,  indeed,  dear  madam,  to  one  who  can 
never  sufficiently  repay  the  interest  you  are  so  good  as  to  take  an 
my  unhappy  destiny." 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  voice  of  Agatha  which  was  melody  it- 
self, for,  whatever  she  said,  vibrated  on  the  heart ;  and  whether 
Margaret  Crafdy  thought  Agatha  particularly  interesting  at  this 
moment  we  know  not,  but  she  certainly  looked  at  her  with  peculiar 
admiration,  while  she  exclaimed,— 

"  My  dear,  every  body  must  feel  interested  about  you  that  has 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  for  you  are  exactly  what  every  body 
could  wish,  but  what  is  so  seldom  to  be  found." 

**  So  she  is,  cousin  Craftly,  so  she  is,"  cried  the  fisher ;  **  that  is 
the  most  sensible  remark  you  have  made  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
I  wish  that  I  could  see  some  folks  learn  to  copy  her  example." 

The  bonnets  and  scarfs  were  now  loudly  called  for,  as  the  hour 
was  growing  late ;  and  though  Margaret  had  declared  that  she  had 
provided  an  excellent  supper  for  her  guests,  it  was  with  much  dif- 
ficulty that  Peter  could  be  prevailed  on  to  stay  and  partake  of  it ; 
yet  the  sound  of  roast  ducks,  swimming  in  gravy,  and  a  dish  of 
green  peas,  roused  his  attention ;  and  Jessy,  whispering  in  his 
ear,  that  she  hoped  he  would  not  disappoint  his  kinswoman  in  the 
expectation  of  bis  stayins:  to  supper,  the  pipe  was  cheerfully  re- 
sumed, the  glass  of  grog  replenished,  and  the  bonnets  and  scarfs 
laid  down  again;  after  which,  much  general  chit-chat  took  place: 
Margaret  asked  Miss  Singleton  how  the  ladies  dressed  in  a  con- 
vent, and  Agatha,  willing  to  oblige  this  amiable  old  maid  in  all  her 
inquiries,  began  very  accurately  to  describe  the  costume  of  the 
nuns,  and  then  the  novices  and  the  boarders,  and  was  interrupted 
in  the  very  middle  of  her  discourse,  interesting  only  to  the  fe- 
males, by  the  appearance  of  the  roast  ducks  and  a  large  dish  of 
green  peas. 

"  You  shall  finish  the  cap  after  supper  my  dear,"  cried  Mar- 
garet. 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  she  does  though !"  said  Peter ; 
*'  Zounds !  have  you  no  mercy  on  the  dear  girl,  cousin  Craftly  ! 
you  have  talked  her  now  into  a  high  fever  about  your  cuffs  and 
your  ruffs,  and  your  capes,  and  your  furbelows." 
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••  WHj,  lord,  kinsman,  we  women  must  talk  about  somethiDg,*' 
cried  Margaret,  and  smiled. 

^  That  you  must,  Meg,**  answered  the  fisher,  as  be  prepared  to 
take  bis  seat  at  the  table ;  **  and,  when  once  you  begin,  the  d 
himself  cannot  stop  you  !** 


CHAPTER  XIL 

*'  Cone,  braid  for  mo  the  eimple  tieee, 

Thet  corlt  eo  wildly  round  thy  brow ; 
Beneeth  whoee  areh  of  loveliness. 

Thy  Inigbt  bloe  eyei  are  beaming  now ; 
Aad  plaee  this  wreath  of  flowers  there, 

To  Ibim  some  emblems  sweet  for  me ; 
I  chose  them,  for  I  thought  them  fair. 

But  find  them  not  so  fair  as  thee." 

On  the  return  of  the  family  party  to  Herring  Dale  very  little 
conversation  was  exchanged  on  either  side,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  retired  to  their  respective  chambers,  but  not  before  the  fisher 
had  bade  Miss  Singleton  good  night  in  his  usual  kind  manner, 
Jessy  always  following  his  example;  but  Olive,  whose  jealous  fears 
had  only  lain  dormant  for  a  short  time,  was  now  again  roused 
against  an  object,  so  pure,  so  innocent,  and  so  spotless,  that  celes- 
tial angels  might  have  been  witnesses  to  all  her  actions,  and  still 
looked  down  with  approving  smiles ;  and  the  cold  good-night  and 
distant  curtsey  were  neither  unfett  by  the  lovely  Agatha,  or  unno- 
ticed by  the  sweet  Jessy,  tbo  cause  of  which  was  too  well  known 
to  her, — and  painful  and  agonizing  were  the  refiections  of  thu 
amiable  girl,  when  she  considered  how  hopeless  was  the  attach- 
ment which  her  sister  had  conceived  for  one  whom  she  felt  well 
convinced  never  could  return  it.  That  Olive  loved  in  vain,  she 
had  long  known ;  and  that  she  herself  was  the  object  on  whom 
Leontine  Craftly  had  placed  his  affections,  she  was  also  fully  sen- 
sible of^  and  her  throbbing  heart  but  too  consciously  confessed 
that  such  a  conviction  was  not  unpleasing  to  her,  though  she  vain- 
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\y  tried  to  conceal  the  passion  that  triumphed  in  her  heart,  and  she 
as  vainly  endeavoured  to  imagine  that  friendship  had  only  found 
a  place  there,  yet  the  little  urchin-winged  boy,  who  shoots  at  ran- 
dom quivers  from  his  bow,  had  been  too  certain  in  his  aim,  when 
he  glanced  at  poor  Jessy,  and  she  loved  Leontine  long  before  she 
was  conscious  of  what  nature  were  the  sentiments  with  which  he 
had  inspired  her ; — and  it  was  a  moment  of  indescribable  anguish 
to  the  amiable  and  affectionate  girl,  when  she  was  aware  of  the 
deep-rooted  passion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  bosom  of  her 
sister  for  her  cousin  Graftly,  since  Olive  absolutely  thought  her- 
self the  mistress  of  his  afiections ;  and  it  was  also  a  source  of  no 
small  regret  to  Jessy,  that  Miss  Singleton  was  selected  as  the  vic- 
tim of  her  ill-grounded  jealousy,  the  trifling  attentions  he  had  paid 
to  her,  and  to  which  so  excellent  a  creature  was  entitled  from  her 
exclusive  merits,  resulting  from  the  purest  motives  of  humanity, 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition ;  and  while  these  painful 
emotions  filled  the  heart  of  Jessy,  and  kept  her  from  enjoying  her 
peaceful  slumbers,  not  more  pleasing  ones  occupied  the  mind  of 
Agatha,  as,  in  retiring  to  her  chamber,  she  seriously  turned  her 
thoughts  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  there  was  more  than 
one  circumstance  which  had  given  her  pain. 

The  conduct  of  her  little  favourite,  who  was  likely  to  become  a 
very  disagreeable  inmate  in  the  house  of  the  fisher,  and  for  whom 
she  felt  a  growing  partiality,  the  nature  of  which  she  could  not  ac- 
count for,  occasioned  her  to  feel  a  great  share  of  uneasiness  on  his 
account,  in  the  fear  that  he  would  in  time  weary  out  the  patience 
and  good  humour  of  his  benevolent  protector,  and  by  continually 
behaving  rude  to  his  eldest  daughter,  induce  him  at  last  to  send 
the  poor  boy  away  from  his  friendly  roof;  and  what  could  her 
treaties  then  avail  t — if  she  pleaded  for  Wolf  a  second  time,  it 
would  be  thought  that  she  wished  to  encourage  him  in  the  impro- 
per freedom  he  had  taken  with  Miss  Blust ;  and  if  poor  Wolf  was 
banished  from  her  sight,  she  felt  that  her  abode  at  Herring  Dale 
would  bo  rendered  extremely  uncomfortable ;  the  cool  manner, 
too,  in  which  Olive  had  bade  her  good-night,  and  her  previoui 
conduct  at  the  house  of  her  amiable  kinswoman,  portended  no- 
thing very  pleasing  while  she  remained  under  the  protection  of 
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the  fisher,  as  tlie  could  not  but  perceive  that  she  was  the  object 
of  her  jealous  fears  respecting  her  cousin,  Leontine  Craftly,  from 
whom  she  neither  wanted,  nor  was  at  k\\  aoibitious  of  receiving 
any  particular  attentions  other  than  common  politeness  demand- 
ed; for,  though  a  very  pleasing  and  prepossessing  young  man, 
still  Agatha  felt  that  he  was  greatly  her  inferior,  and  that  her  birth 
and  education  had  taught  her  to  look  higher  than  to  the  son  of  a 
fisherman,  even  in  the  supposition  that  she  was  the  object  of  his 
pursuit ;  but  Agatha  was  not  blind,  and  soon  began  to  discover 
that  tlie  real  object  of  this  young  man's  repeated  visits  to  Her- 
ring Dale  was  the  sweet  and  unassuming  Jessy,  and  that,  though 
he  evidently  laboured  to  conceal  his  passion  for  his  young  and 
lovely  kinswoman,  that  his  glowing  admiration  of  her  daily  in- 
creased ;  but  her  observation  of  Jessy  was  not  so  successful,  for 
no^  one  look  of  her's  betrayed  that  Leontine  was  beloved  by  her» 
and  Agatha  almost  doubted  whether  this  lovely  girl  was  conscious 
of  her  cousin's  ardent  attachment  towards  her,  much  less  could 
she  divine  the  cause,  or  see  the  necessity  of  Craftly 's  attentions 
being  always  so  conspicuously  directed  to  the  elder  sister,  when 
the  younger  was  in  possession  of  his  affections  ;  it  was  a  sort  of 
system  of  conduct  which  she  could  not  voluntarily  approve,  and 
certainly  was  not  a  point  in  favour  of  Craftly,  who,  if  his  views 
were  honourable,  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  selecting  such 
an  object  as  Jessy  for  his  choice ;  and  as  he  could  not  love 
both  sisters,  she  thought  it  highly  imprudent,  and  systematical- 
ly cruel,  in  paying  attentions  to  the  one  whom  he  actually  did 
not  love,  and  therefore  had  no  intention  of  marrying,  unless  it 
was  a  stratagem  only  to  inspire  an  interest  in  the  heart  of 
Jessy,  by  making  her  sister  apparently  her  rival,  and  certainly 
it  had  such  an  appearance,  which  occasioned  Agatba  to  form 
no  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  sentiments  or  principles  of 
Craftly,  as  such  conduct  was  decidedly  against  honour,  delica- 
cy or  feeling,  and  the  consequences  likely  to  be  most  detrimental 
to  the  peace  of  the  fisher*s  family,  whenever  a  discovery  should 
take  place  of  the  real  object  of  Leontine's  pursuit ;  and  haughty 
and  unamiable  as  Olive  confessedly  was,  Agatha  yet  regarded  her 
aa  a  being  more  to  be  pitied  than  condemned,  but  was  fully  de- 
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Cermined,  that,  whatever  motives  Craftly  had  for  adopting  such 
conduct  toward  the  two  sisters,  that  she  would  not  be  the  third  in 
giving  a  colour  to  such  duplicity,  but  utterly  repel  all  advances 
made  to  her  by  Craftly,  in  any  shape  but  that  of  the  most  distant 
civility,  and  that  if  Olive  Blust  had  began  to  fear  a  rival  in  her, 
she  should  very  shortly  find  herself  mistaken. 

All  these  reflections,  blending  also  with  some  painful  retrospec- 
tions of  her  dear  lamented  father  and  her  unhappy  orphan  state, 
kept  Agatha  from  sleeping,  insomuch  that  her  attendant,  Clari- 
belle,  frequently  heard  her  deep*drawn  sighs,  and,  urged  by  her 
affections  for  her  beloved  young  mistress,  could  no  longer  remain 
silent ;  (for  by  the  express  desire  of  Agatha,  Glaribelle  always 
slept  in  her  apartment ;)  and  she  exclaimed,—- 

V  Dear  Miss  Agatha,  what  has  made  you  so  restless  ?  I  pro- 
test ,  that  you  have  not  closed  your  eyes  the  whole  of  the  night  I 
or  if  you  have,  sleep  has  not  refreshed  you ;  I  have  heard  yoa 
sigh  too,  heavily,  as  if  your  heart  was  breaking ;  pray  pardon 
me,  my  dear.young  lady,  for  making  the  inquiry,  but  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  you  unhappy,  and  would  willingly  know  the  cause  of  it.'* 
To  which  Agatha,  who  had  been  startled  by  the  voice  of  Clari- 
belle,  replied, — 

''  It  is  true  that  I  have  had  but  little  sleep,  Glaribelle,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  any  right  to  feel  particularly  unhappy ;  it 
would  be  ungrateful  to  Providence  to  murmur  or  repine  at  my  lot, 
when  there  are  others  who  have  more  cause  to  mourn  at  their 
misfortunes.*' 

'^  Why,  that  is  true,  miss,*'  answered  Claribelle  ;  many  are  not 
half  so  comfortable  as  you  are, — in  so  nice  a  house,  where  every 
body  loves  the  ground  you  walk  on  ;  the  fisher  perfectly  adores 
you,  and  though  one  of  the  Miss  Blust*8  is  not  quite  so  agreeable 
or  so  kind  as  she  ought  to  be,  yet  there  is  the  other  quite  the  re- 
verse of  her  cross  sister.  I  protest  that  Miss  Jessy  Bhist  is  an 
angel  of  a  girl,  is  not  she.  Miss  Agatha  1  and,  if  I  may  believe  ia 
what  Shelty  told  roe,  she  is  quite  the  blossom  of  the  family,  what 
a  pity  then  she  is  so  tyrannheed  over  by  Miss  Olive !  but  that 
wont  bo  for  long ;  for  do  yon  know,  Miss  Agatha,  that  David  tells 
mt,  that  she  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr*  Craftly,  her  father's 
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kiosmaiii  and  that  be  has  been  paying  his  addresses  to  her  ef ef 
since  they  were  quite  children,  and  I  think  it  very  likely ;  for 
you  see  that  Mr.  Craftly  cannot  stay  away  from  Herring  Dale; 
for  the  life  and  the  soul  of  him,  he  is  alwiiys  here,  and  ddse  at 
the  heels  of  Mis$  OUve,  see  him  when  you  will.*' 

**  And  so  these  ,are  really  the  observations  which  have  bee« 
made  by  the  fisher's  servants,  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Crdftly^** 
cried  Agatha,  perceiving  that  be  had  given  the  stroiigesi  colour  to 
such  a  supposition,  by  his  artful  and  invidious  attack  on  theweak^^ 
ness  of  Olive's  well*known  partiality  for  him,  and  that  he  had  be- 
gan with  this  system  of  duplicity,  even  so  early  as  the  days  of 
childhood ;  and,  shocked  at  the  discovery  of  so  miich  cruelty  in 
the  heart  ef,  apparently,  so  amiable  a  young  man,  she  mentally 
ejaculated,— ^dr  Olive,  how  I  pity  thee !  in  the  meanwhile  Cki* 
ribelle,  had  replied,— 

"  To  be  sure,  miss,  it  is  the  observation  of  every  one  who  has 
seen  them  together ;  Mr.  Craftly  pays  Miss  Olive  Blust  so  much 
attention  that  any  body,  with  half  an  eye,-  may  see  that  they  are 
lovers ;  so,  I  say,  that  when  she  is  fairly  married  to  Mr.  Craftly, 
that  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  poor  Miss  Jessy,  for  then  she  will 
have  every  thing  her  own  way." 

"  Yes,  when  he  is  really  married  lo  her  sister,  or  to  any  one 
else,  there  is  no  doubt  but  Jessy  will  have  reason  to  be  thankful,*' 
cried  Agatha,  believing  that  Jessy  would  be  very  indifferent  as  to 
who  he  married,  and  that  the  aflections  of  such  a  man  would  be  no 
priie  to  any  woman ;  but  these  sentiments  were  not  ultiasately  dis- 
closed to  Claribelle,  fearful  of  exciting  any  prejudice  in  her  mind 
against  a  relative  of  her  protector ;  still  Agatha  arose  on  this  Bum*  * 
ing  more  dbgusted  than  ever,  at  the  conduct  which  was  so  tuige- 
nerously  adopted  by  Craftly,  and  well  aware,  that  if  it  coidd  be 
even  surmised  by  the  6sher,  that  it  would  Aver  meet  with  the 
sanction  and  approbation  of  a  father. 

On  her  entrance  to  the  parlour,  the  very  first  object  she  beheld 

there  was  Leontine  Craftly  and  Jessy,  whose  hand  he  had  snatch* 

ed,  and  was  about  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  when  the  door  was  sud* 

denly  opened  by  Agatha,  who,  starting  back  with  involuntary  sur* 

prise  and  confiision,  not  only  at  what  she  beheld,  but  well  know* 
No.  6.  17 
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Ing  that  the  scene  she  had  witnessed  must  overwhelm  the  paitiet 
themselves  with  shame  and  embarrassment  not  to  be  described,  she 
blushed  deeply,  while  she  exclaimed, — 

^  Pray  pardon  me,  dear  Jessy,  I  did  not  know  that  you  had 
company,  or  I  should  have  been  the  last  being  in  existence  who 
Would  have  intruded  on  your  presence !  pray,  pray  forgive  roe  !*' 
and  Agatha  would  instantly  have  again  disappeared,  had  not  the 
Confused  and  blushing  Jessy,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  implored  her  to 
remain. 

'*  You  do  not  intrude,— you  can  never  intrude  on  one  to  whom 
your  presence  is  always  welcome,  dearest  Miss  Singleton,"  uttered 
ahe ;  **  our  kinsman,  who  has  visited  us  thus  early  this  morning,  at 
the  express  desire  of  my  father,  had  been  saying  something  at 
which  he  imagined  I  had  taken  offence,  and  as  I  did  not  speak, 
he — he-— very  ridiculously  took  hold  of  my  hand— at  the  moment 
you  came  in,  but  it  was  merely  a  silly  affair  between  us,  nothing 
more,  I  assure  yoii ;  and  you  will  not  mention  it  to  my  sister,-^ 
not  that  it  would  be  of  the  slightest  consequence,  only  Olive  is  so 
strange  a  girl  that"— —Jessy  paused  and  looked  indeed  ridiculous 
enough,  while  Agatha,  delicately  feeling  for  her  situation,  instantly 
replied, 

**  You  know  but  little  of  me,  as  yet,  dear  Jessy,  if  you  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  that  I  have  no  disposition  to  make  any  one  un* 
comfortable  by  any  interference,  in  matters  that  do  not  immedi* 
ately  concern  me,  neither  does  my  curiosity  extend  to  any  person's 
business  but  my  own ;  I  beg,  therefore,  you  will  not  again  repeat 
a  caution  so  perfectly  unnecessary,  at  the  same  moment,  let  me 
add,  as  painful  to  my  feelings  as  to  your's." 

Jessy  blushed  a  deeper  red,  but  was  silent,  and  at  this  moment 
Agatha  stole  a  glance  at  the  count. nance  of  Leontine  Craftly, 
which  did  not  betifty  the  slightest  emotion;  every  feature  was 
calm  and  settled,  as  though  no  conversation  had  passed  between 
her  and  Jessy,  on  a  subject  in  which  he  had  no  small  share :  was 
it  confidence,  or  effrontery  the  most  consummate  ?-^he  was  at  a 
loss  to  guess  which ;  and  the  entrance  of  the  fisher,  with  the  two 
boys,  with  whom  he  had  been  taking  a  walk  by  tbe  sea-side,  very 
fortunately  relieved  the  embarrassed,  feelings  of  poor  Jeny^  fer 
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whose  happiness,  as  well  as  Olive's,  Agatha  now  endured  the  moat 
mlarming  apprehensions ;  for  it  was  now  evident  that  CrafUy  was 
making  love  to  both  of  them,  and  that  both  sisters  were  likely  to 
become  the  victims  of  his  duplicity :  at  which  she  shuddered ;  for 
the  system  of  education  which  Agatha  had  received  at  the  convent 
of  the  Holy  Sisters  though  unfashionable  to  that  of  the  present  day, 
had  taught  her  immediately  to  revolt  at  any  sentiment  clothed  in 
artificial  virtue ;  and  youthful  and  inexperienced  as  she  literally 
was,  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  she  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  the 
false  glare  of  the  superficial  light  floating  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
human  heart ;  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  virtues  which  ought 
always  to  compose  the  interior  part,  without  which  it  is  of  little 
value  at  alL 

At  the  appearance  of  Miss  Blust,  toward  whom  CraAly  immedi- 
ately  flew,  and  conducted  her  to  a  chair,  taking  one  himself  close 
beside  her,  Agatha  averted  her  head  with  a  sort  of  involuntary 
disgust  she  had  never  felt  before  towards  any  one  human  being, 
and  she  sighed  at  the  reflection,  that  mankind  were  indeed  but 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  more  than  ever  commiserated  the 
fate  of  the  sweet  Jessy,  who  had  yielded  the  treasure  of  her  inno- 
cent and  guiltless  heart,  to  the  possession  of  such  a  monster  of  d«- 
plicity. 

Little  Wolf  had  a  large  bunch  of  beautiful  wild  flowers,  whieh 
he  had  been  at  no  small  pains  in  collecting  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  in  his  hai\d,  and  having  arranged  them  into  two  pretty  po- 
seys,  he  presented  one  to  Jessy,  and  then,  very  awkwardly  went 
up  to  the  side  of  Olive,  exclaiming,  **  this  is  tite  prettiest ;  will 
you  have  it,  and  be  friends  with  roe  t  father  says  I  ought  to  go 
down  on  my  knees,  and  beg  pardon,  for  what  I  said  to  yon  yester- 
day after  dmner, — ^but  make  me  if  you  can  ;  I  will  go  down  on 
my  knees  to  none  but  God :  yet  for  all  that  sister  Olive,  Pm  sadly 
sony  that  I  vexed  you  so,  and  if  you  will  take  these  flowers,  which 
I  have  gathered  for  you,  I  will  ofieod  yon  no  more.*' 

Olive  disdainfuDy  held  out  her  hand  to  receive  the  flowers,  bat 
no  returning  smile  of  good  humour  mantled  on  her  cheek,  to  assure 
the  little  forester  that  his  offence  was  either  forgotten  or  forgiven ; 
but  he  received  the  approbation  of  the  whole  company,  and  was 
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Instantly  restored  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  warm-hearted  68ber« 
who,  whispering  in  the  ear  of  Craftly,  protested  that  be  was  one  of 
^e  finest  spirited  boys  in  existence. 

Though  he  has  a  comical  way  of  showing  it,"  uttered  he, 

yet,  shiver  my  top*sails !  if  I  don't  like  the  boy  the  better  for  it ; 
I  hate  your  smooth-tongued  oily  chaps,  who  look  as  if  butter  would 
not  melt  in  their  mouths,  but  cheese  would  not  choke  them.  Shiver 
my  top-sails !  if  I  ever  knew  one  of  them  that  was  worth  a  rope's 
yarn." 

"  Wolf  is  certainly  a  most  singular  and  extraordinary  boy,"  an- 
swered Craftly,  **  and  if  his  understanding  ripens  with  his  years, 
he  will  most  avowedly  discover  some  traits  of  uncommon  genius ; 
but  you  will  allow  that  Alfred  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the 
two  T — Wolf  will  be  no  favourite  with  the  ladies." 

M  Tho  d he  wont,"  cried  the  fisher;  "  and  why  not,  prayT — 

it  is  not  every  woman  that  loves  a  sugar  sop,  or  a  soft  tommy,  and, 
curse  me,  if  I  think  the  other  will  be  any  thing  more ;  turn  him 
whrch  way  you  will,  he  always  gives  you  the  same  answer." 

'*  While  Wolf  retains  the  very  spirit  of  contradiction,"  answered 
Craftly ;  and  although  this  conversation  was  carried  on  in  an  un- 
der tone,  the  last  sentence,  pronounced  with  some  asperity,  reached 
the  ear  of  Agatha,  and  by  no  means  diminished  the  unfavourable 
ianpression  she  had  that  morning  imbibed  against  the  character  of 
Craftly,  who  once  caught  a  glance  of  her  expressive  and  intelli- 
gent countenance,  beaming  full  upon  him,  and  betrayed  no  small 
embarrassment,  but  from  what  cause  was  best  known  to  himself. 
Affectaog,  however,  a  ba[^y  indifference  as  to  what  might  be  the 
subject  of  Miss  Singleton's  thoughts,  or  as  if  he  had  not  been  con- ' 
acious  of  the  serious  expression  which  her  dignified  look  had  con- 
veyed, he  began  playing  with  a  little  spaniel,  which  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  Olive,  and  then,  addressing  Wolf,  who  was  feeding  the 
dog  with  a  ^mall  portion  of  his  buttered  roll,  exclaimed, — 

"  And  pray.  Wolf,  how  comes  it  that  you  have  this  morning 
been  so  unmindful  in  your  duty  to  another  fair  sister,  for  whom 
you  have  gathered  no  posey  t" 

lostantly  the  cheeks  of  Wolf  became  flushed  with  a  colour  of 
the  brightest  crimson,  and  leaving  the  side  of  little  Silvia,  and  run- 
ninir  u^  *f^  A<ratha.  he  renlied.  ' 
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^  ^*  I  will  answer  that  question  to  her,  not  to  you,  for  it  i»  no  ba- 
siness  of  jrour's;  you  are  not  my  brother,  neither  is  Miss  Single* 
ton  your  sister.*'  \ 

CrafUy  coloured  deeply,  and,  for  the  first  time,  threw  a  con- 
tenptiioos  look  at  the  little  forester,  which  was  not  unfeh  or  unre- 
marked by  Agatha,  who,  telling  Wolf,  in  a  mild  and  gentle  accent, 
tbat  he  must  not  speak  so  boldly  to  those  who  were  so  much  older, 
he  instantly  retired,  with  Alfred,  to  see  if  his  ship  would  sail,  tbst 
David  had  made  him  a  present  of. 

**  And  David  is  to  go  down  to  the  river  with  you,  remember 
that,*'  cried  the  fisher,  as  Wolf  was  about  to  make  his  exit ;  '*  I 
will  not  permit  either  you  or  Alfred  to  ramble  about  alone." 

••And  why  noti"  answered  Wolf;  ••  why  not,  father t—^ 
you  think  that  We  shall  run  away,  or  that  I  will  let  any  body  hurt 
Alfred  T — No,  I  would  knock  any  boy  down,  if  he  was  as  big  as  i 
man,  that  woidd  offer  to  hurt  Alfred.  I  whacked  a  boy  yesteiw 
day,  only  because  he  called  Alfred  a  numskull,  when  he  could  not 
make  the  ship  sail.'* 

The  manner  in  which  Wolf  had  uttered  these  words  producel 
an  involuntary  fit  of  laughter  from  the  fisher,  in  which  Craflly 
joined,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  endeavours  to  look  displeased  witk 
the  little  champion. 

••  What,  you  whacked  a  boy  yesterday  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cromer !"  cried  the  fisher ;  ••  why,  you  young  lion  !  I  shall  havs 
yon  taken  up  for  an  assault  upon  some  gentleman's  son,  some  dajr 
or  otlier." 

••  Oh,  I  am  very  sure  that  the  boy  I  leathered  was  no  gentle- 
man's son,  father,"  cried  Wolf,  ••  or  he  would  have  behaved  like 
one<— would  not  he,  Alfred  t" 

••  Yet,  he  called  me  names.  Sir,"  rejoined  Alfred,  ••  and  spit  la 
my  face,  and  would  have  given  me  blows,  if  Wolf  had  not  come 
up  to  my  assistance,  for  he  was  much  stouter  than  me  or  Wolf; 
but  Wolf  broke  a  stick  about  his  back,  and  then  he  was  glad  to 
lot  me  alone,  and  ran  away." 

••  And  it  was  high  time,  I  think,"  cried  the  fisher,  almost 
convnlsed  with  laughter,  ••  when  a  Wolf  was  going  to  devour 
him  by  piecemeal ;  and  pray,  young  gentleman,  where  did  thii 
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bappeHi  and  where  was  David,  that  he  permitted  the  boy  to  in- 
aolt  you  r' 

To  which  Alfred  replied, — 

**  David  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank,  Sir,  and  it  hap- 
pened by  the  water,  where  all  the  boys  go  to  swim ;  but  I  hope, 
Sir,  that  you  are  not  angry  with  poor  Wolf,  for  indeed,  indeed  it 
was  net  bis  fault,  tkor  David's  either^ — I  alone  was  to  blame,  for 
quarreling  with  one  so  much  beneath  me.*' 

**'  Go,  then,  my  boys,"  cried  the  fisher,  *^  and  amuse  yourselves 
in  what  way  you  like  best ;  and  take  notice,  that  if  you  are  again 
insulted  by  a  parcel  of  idle  boys,  with  any  improper  languagOt  at 
the  water-side,  that  I  will  punish  the  offenders,  and  not  Wolf,  who 
must  henceforth  learn  to  keep  his  hands  to  himself,  whicb  other- 
wise may  lead  to  some  very  disagreeable  consequences,— >we  must 
therefore  avoid  it." 

So  saying,  and  giving  them  some  money  to  spend,  the  fisher 
Buffered  the  young  companions  to  stroll  out  together,  with  David 
marching  at  their  heels,  with  strict  injunctions  from  his  master 
that  be  was  not  to  permit  them  to  enter  into  conversation  with  any 
person  whatever ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  withdrawn,  than  many 
comments  were  made  on  the  conduct  of  the  spirited  little  champi- 
on. Wolf,  not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Agatha,  who  was  com- 
pelled silently  to  hear  him  dispraised  by  Miss  Blust,  and  afterward 
by  Craftly,  who  pronounced  that  he  was  a  wild,  impetuous,  though 
spirited  boy,  whose  propensity  to  follow  his  own  inclination  might 
prove  dangerous  in  time,  if  not  severely  checked ;  to  which  Olive 
kindly  added, — 

"  You  are  right,  cousin  Craftly, — he  is  a  prodigious  forwaid, 
impudent  boy,  and  if  father  don't  have  him  severely  punished  for 
his  faults,  he  will  be  quite  spoiled.  He  minds  nobody  now,  you 
see  ; — ^I  protest  I  was  shocked  to  hear  in  what  manner  he  talked  to 
you  just  now  cousin  Craftly ;  had  it  been  me,  I  would  have  given 
bim  a  box  on  the  ear,  for  his  impertinence." 

**  O,  he  b  a  mere  child,"  cried  CrafUy,  with  aflected  careleia- 
ness,  **  and  what  the  urchin  says  is  of  little  consequence;  he  will 
be  wiser  in  time  than  to  give  himself  airs  to  which  he  has  no  pv^ 
tensions." 
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The  cheeks  of  Agatha  glowed  indlgDantly,  and  feeling  a  stronger 
interest  than  ever  in  the  character  of  her  little  favourite,  she  de* 
termioed  to  avail  herself  of  an  opportunity  of  expressing  her  sen- 
timents in  favour  of  an  unfortunate  boy,  whose  every  action  he 
was  so  willing  to  condemn,  and,  fixing  her  eyes  full  on  Cra(Uy, 
she  exclaimed,-— 

^*  And  yet  there  are  some  pretenderst  Mr.  Craftly,  much  older 
than  Wolf,  who  think  themselves  equally  wise,  and  still  have  lit- 
tle reason  to  be  proud  of  what  they  only  assume.*' 

**  Your  remark  is  just.  Madam,  though  unnecessarily  severe,** 
answered  Craftly,  colouring  so  deeply,  that  it  could  not  escape 
the  piercing  and  jealous  observation  of  Olive,  while  it  equally  as- 
tonished and  confounded  the  hinocent  Jessy;  but  the  good-na- 
tnred  aiid  unsuspecting  fisher  attributed  this  speech,  of  Agatha*s 
merely  to  her  partiality  for  the  little  stranger,  as  wishing  to  take 
his  part  in  his  absence,  and,  by  no  means  wishing  to  lessen  it,  he 
exclaimed, — 

"  Well,  for  my  own  part,  I  don*t  see  any  harm  in  the  boy,  ai^ 
more  than  Miss  Singleton ;  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  anci,  let  who  will 
say  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  grant  him  as  many  indulgences  as  I 
think  proper.  I  don*t  want  any  body's  instructions  as  to  that 
matter,  and  so,  cousin  Craftly,  let  us  begin  to  talk  about  some- 
thing else  ;  suppose  we  take  a  walk  up  to  Adams's  library,  and 
see  what  arrivals  there  are,  and  stick  up  tbe  bill  about  the  Cottage 
00  the  Cliflf.  Shiver  my  top-sails !  that  will  be  doing  business  in  the 
crack  of  a  whip  ;  Miss  Singleton,  my  dear,  perhaps  you  will  like 
to  take  a  walk  along  with  us,  and  you  Oily ;  Jess,  I  know,  has 
other  things  to  mind,  and  will  stay  at  home." 

Craftly  turned  his  eyes  on  Jessy  for  a  moment,  but  quickly 
withdrawing  them,  she  timidly  replied  to  tbe  fisher,— 

"  Yes,  I  had  much  rather  remain  at  home,  fiither*" 

"  And  I  too,  must  beg  leave  to  decline  going  out  thb  morning, 
if  you  please,  Sir,"  cried  Agatha  ;  tbou^  I  feel  equaQy  obliged 
for  your  kind  invitation."     To  which  the  fisher  answered, — 

**  You  are  not  at  all  obliged  to  me,  my  dear,  for  I  always  feel 
happy  whenever  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company ;  you  are 
a  very  sensible  girl,  and  one  is  always  sure  of  bearing  some 
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in  your  conyersatlon  :  most  women  talk  nonsense,  and  I  would 
sooner  listen  to  a  sea-gull  flapping  abont  one*s  ears.  Jess,  go  and 
bring  my  best  bat,  and  my  new  India  silk  handkerchief;  can*t  go 
to  Adams*s  library  without  cutting  a  figure,  or  looking  a  little  like 
other  folks.'* 

Olive,  who  longed  to  be  of  the  party,  now  that  neither  Jessy 
nor  Miss  Singleton  were  going,  knew  not  what  excuse  to  avail  her- 
self of  to  have  her  wish  gratified,  and,  just  as  her  sbter  was  leav- 
ing the  room,  she  exclaimed, — 

**  Jessy,  I  think  I  heard  you  say,  there  were  teas  and  sugars 
wanting  for  the  store-room,  and  some  pepper,  Jessy,  for  your 
juckles,  some  spice  too,  Jessy.*' 

Thus  suddenly  attacked,  Jessy  had  no  alternative  but  of  plead<« 
ing  a  necessity  for  Olive's  going  to  order  these  articles  when  there 
was  none,  and  answering, — 

'*  Yes,  yon  bad  better  order  them,"  hurried  out  of  the  room 
to  conceal  the  silent  anguish  of  an  aching  heart,  while  the  fisher 
laughed  and  repeated  to  himself,  **  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  there  is 
any  pepper  or  vinegar  wanting  while  Olive  is  here !"  and,  thus 
addressing  her,  he  cried,  "  well,  if  you  are  going,  why  don't  you 
go  and  put  on  your  fanglc-dangles  1" 

"  And  another  dress,  father,"  answered  she,  starting  up  with 
imbouBded  alacrity ;  "  I  cannot  go  to  the  library  in  a  morning 
gown." 

*^  And  why  can't  you  T  what  is  the  matter  with  that  gown  ?'* 
cried  the  fisher,  eyeing  it  attentively,  to  see  if  he  could  discover 
any  &ult  in  it* 

**  Nothing,  father,  only  I  should  like  to  put  on  another,"  an- 
swered she.  < 

At  which  the  fisher,  out  of  all  patience,  exclaimed,  *'  put  on 
your  grandmother's  nightcap ;  pot  on  a  fiddle-stick's  end ;  shiver 
my  top-jKulSf  if  I  stay  a  moment  longer  for  any  such  nonsense ; 
yoa  shall  go  in  that  gown,  or  you  shall  stay  at  home !  come  cou* 
sin  CrafUy,  let  us  be  joking." 

^  Well,  did  ever  any  body  see  the  like  of  you,  father !  cried 
Olive,  as  she  ran  and  fetched  her  bonnet  and  scarf,  and  hastily 
fliaging  il  about  her  shoulders,  she  placed  her  arm  under  thit  of 
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Crafily^St  and,  without  deigning  to  bestow  a  look  on  the  silentt 
though  now  almost  laughing,  Agatha,  hurried  out  of  the  gateway, 
and  was  even  then  reduced  to  the  necesshy  of  ronnrog  with  no 
inialt  speed,  in  order  to  overtake  ibe  rapid  strides  of  the  fisher, 
leaving  Jessy  and  Miss  Singleton  looking  at  each  other  with  sen- 
aations,  which  in  the  one  was  certainly  suppressed  contempt,  in 
the  other,  what  she  was  willing,  but  was  ashamed  to  impart. 

Claribelle  now  came  in  to  put  some  coals  on  the  fire  and  to  duat 
the  table,  for,  by  the  express  command  of  her  mistress,  she  lent 
every  assistance  to  the  domestics  in  the  fisher's  family,  and  fre* 
quently  lightened  the  burden  of  the  sweet  Jessy*s  fatiguing  man- 
agement of  household  aflairs,  and  this  morning  she  again  oflered 
her  services  to  take  the  trouble  off  her  hands. 

'*  You  are  very  obliging  indeed,  Claribelle,*'  cried  Jessy,  "  and 
if  it  is  not  really  imposing  on  your  good  nature,  I  will  thank  you 
to  arrange  the  dinner,  and  look  after  Alice  and  the  dairy  maids 
for  me  ;  and,  in  the  mean  lime,  I  will  bring  in  my  work,  and  en* 
joy  an  hour's  chat  with  dear  Miss  Singleton ;  it  is  not  often  that 
my  sister  Olive  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  her.'* 

"  The  more  the  pity.  Miss  Jessy,"  cried  Claribelle,  as  she  ap- 
plied her  duster  to  the  table ;  '*  the  more  is  the  pity  that  Misa 
Olive  does  not  consider  that  you  have  as  much  right  to  enjoy 
yourself  as  she  has;  I  protest,  it  is  quite  a  shame  to  see  such  a 
sweet-tempered  young  lady  as  you  put  upon  in  the  manner  that 
you  are,  always  slaving,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  first  in  the 
dairy,  then  in  the  larder,  then  in  the  kitchen,  then  in  the  wash- 
house,  then  in  the  cellar ;  it  is  a  burning  shame,  that's  what  it  is» 
Miss  Jessy !" 

How  long  Claribelle  would  have  chatted  away  on  this  subject 
we  know  not,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  guess,  had  not  her  young 
mistress  called  her  to  order,  and  desired  her  to  go  for  her  work- 
basket,  which  having  done,  she  quitted  the  room  imniediately,  and 
left  Jessy  and  Agatha  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an  uninterrupted 
conversation. 

But  poor  Jessy  felt  abashed  and  painfuUy  embarraiied,  even 

when  left  alone  with  the  only  being  in  whom  she  was  assured  she 

could  place  implicit  confidence,  or  to  whom  she  could  impart  her 
No.  &  18 
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ftprrows,  or  unburden  her  whole  heart;  and  it  was  a  considerable 
$ui^e  after  the  departure  of  CkribeUe,  that  Jessy  could  muster  up 
courage  to  articqlate  a  sentencei  and  during  this  painful  interval 
of  silence,  two  or  three  silver-eyed  needles  had  been  completely 
demolished,  and  the  cotton  brok^  in  twenty  pieces.  "  How  tire- 
some, that  I  cannot  find  a  needle  to  suit  my  work  !*'  uttered  she, 
with  some  embarrassment 

'*  Tou  are  indeed  unfortunate,  tny  dear  girl,''  replied  Agatha, 
l^alf  inclined  to  smile ;  **  suppose  you  try  one  of  mine/' 

The  needle-case  was  handed  to  Jessy,  and  the  offering  was  ac- 
cepted, but  tried  with  as  little  success ;  and  Jessy,  throwing  down 
her  work,  protested  she  could  not  do  another  stitch,  so  she  would 
not  attempt  it ;  "  for,  you  know.  Miss  Singleton,*'  uttered  she, 
with  a  deep  blush  overspreading  her  fair  and  innocent  countenance, 
**  when  one*s  thoughts  are  employed  on  other  subjects,  one  cannot 
work,  if  one  had  ever  such  a  mind." 

"  It  is  very  true,  my  love,'*  rejoined  Agatha ;  "  I  very  fre- 
quently endure  that  uncomfortable  sensation  myself,  and  am  then 
obliged  to  leave  my  most  favourite  occupations." 

The  ice  was*  now  broke,  and  Jessy  sighed  deeply :  still  Agatha, 
though  greatly  sympathising  in  her  feelings,  was  too  delicate  to  in 
quire  into  the  cause  of  her  present  inquietude.  In  a  few  moments* 
however,  Jessy  resumed  the  thread  of  her  discourse  as  follows,  to 
which  Agatha  became  silently  attentive. 

'*  Tes,  no  doubt,  my  dear  Miss  Singleton,"  uttered  Jessy ; 
**  you  have  had  great  occasions  for  reflections  of  an  uncomforta- 
ble nature,  yet,  alas !  they  are  not  so  agonizing,  so  terrible  as 
mine !" 

'*  Good  Heavens !  my  sweet  Jessy,"  exclaimed  Agatha,  now 
removing  her  eyes  from  off  ber  work,  and  fixing  them  on  the 
deeply-blusliing  countenance  of  her  fair  friend ;  '*  how  you  alarm 
roe  !  what  can  possibly  have  given  rise  to  sensations,  either  of  a 
nature  terrible  or  agonizing  in  so  young,  so  innocent,  a  breast  T  if 
you  deem  me  worthy  of  your  confidence,  as  I  judge  that  you  do, 
freely  unburden  the  source  of  those  sorrows  which  so  heavily  af 
diet  you,  and,  believe  me,  you  w;ill  neither  find  your  confidence 
misplaced,  nor  have  cause  to  lament  that  you  have  choaen  me  as  a 
participator  of  them.^ 
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Ah !  I  know  that  already,  dearelt  Miss  Singleton/*  cried  x\\e 
tearfiil  Jessy,  "  or  I  bad  not  thus  Tenlored  to  disclose  them ;  I 
know  yoo  will  never  betray  poor  Jessy  to  the  displeasure  of  her 
lather,  or  the  censure  of  her  sister,  both  of  which  I  should  deeply 
feel,  did  they  but  even  guess  at  my  situation.'*  Here  Jessy  made 
a  painful  pause,  and  Agatha,  more  alarmed  than  trer,  and  really 
imagining  that  her  situation  was  even  of  a  nature  more  delicate 
than  she  had  suggested,  exclaimed,  in  the  most  terrified  ac* 
centsy— 

**  Situation,  my  dearest  Jessy !  your  situation !  I  implore  yott 
la  tell  me  what  that  situation  is !  surely  that  insiduous,  artful  young 
anan,  has  not  dared  to  ■  but  no,  no :  forgive  me  Jessy,— it  can- 
not be  !** 

**  Of  whom  are  you  now  speaking  in  such  cru^l  terms,  Miss 
Singleton  t**  cried  Jessy,  in  the  utmost  astonishment.  To  which 
Agatha,  not  yet  relieved  from  one  dreadful  apprehension,  immedi- 
ately replied,-^ 

"  Jessy,  I  am  no  dissembler ;  I  am  a  lover  of  sacred,  yet  plain 
mnd  simf^  truth,  which,  however  painful,  is  the  only  beaten  path, 
through  which  I  have  been  taught  to  go ;  I  cannot  wander  from  it, 
even  to  serve  a  friend,  nor  disguise  my  sentiments  in  the  shaHoW 
Tail  of  hypocrisy,  and,  though  I  wound  your  fe^ngs,  I  must  be 
etzplicit.  Ton  cannot  imagine  me  to  be  blind  to  the  dishonourabh 
and  cruel  system  of  conduct  which  a  certain  relative  of  yours  la 
aow  adopting,  both  toward  you  and  your  sister, — ^your  kinsmad, 
Leontiiie  CraiUy ;  *lts  of  him  I  am  speaking,  and  if,  as  I  much 
fear,  ha  has  already  obtained  too  powerful  an  influence  in  your 
heart  to  be  easily  shaken  as  it  appears  he  has  also  in  that  of 
01ive*s,  what  shouhl  I  say  in  favour  of  such  a  man,  since  there  ia 
no  term  vUe  enough  to  give  him  a  name.  Oh,  Jessy !  if  you  love 
Leontine  Craftly,  my  heart  does  indeed  bleed  for  you  a  every 
pore^** 

**  Ob,  do  not  think  so  hardly  of  him  !**  cried  Jessy,  now  bum- 
tag  uito  an  agony  of  tears  **  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  him  so  it»- 
proached*** 

**  No,  Jeasy,  I  am  aware  that  you  cannot,**  returtbed  Agatha,  ih 
a  calm  but  impraauve  tone,  **  and  I  would  most  willingly  spale 
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^ou  a  trial  of  snch  painful  feeliags,  could  I  use  duplicity  toward 
you,  or  conceal  mine  ;  but  this  I  cannot  do,  and  be  your  faithful 
friend,  aad  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  merit  reproach,  than  you  to 
be  reproached,  Jessy.  You  had  better  abandon  auch  a  hypocrite,' 
than  he  to  abandon  you,— -than  your  father  to  abandon  you,  for 
bis  sake;  the  injury  he  would  render  you  would  be  irreparable; 
you  can  render  him  none,  for  a  libertine  feels  nothing,  Jessy ,^<-he 
has  no  feeling  but  for  his  exclusive  self;— 4elf  is  the  god  of  his 
idolatry,  he  worships  nor  bends  to  no  other  shrine,  save  his  licen- 
tious passions ;  and  such  a  man  I  take  Leoatine  Craftly  to  be.'* 
"  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  deceived.  Miss  Singleton,**  cried  the 
weeping  Jessy ;  *'  I  have  known  Leontine  from  the  days  of  my 
earliest  childhood,  and  never  heard  him  taxed  with  such  a  crime 
before  ;  we  have  been  brought  up  together,  even  as  twin  lambs, 
and  frolicked  as  harmless  and  as  playful ;  together  have  wd 
kneeled, — together  have  we  prayed  before  the  holy  altar, 
where  first  he  confessed  that  I  alone  was  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions." 

**  Very  likely,  my  dear,'*  cried  Agatha,  feeling  more  deeply^  for 
the  innocent  victim  of  man*s  perfidious  art ;  **  he  did  all  this,  and 
it  cost  him  but  little  pains.  Men  can  swear  at  the  holy  altar,  and 
as  they  bend  to  the  holy  shrine  with  vows  of  everlasting  love,  do** 
ceive,  betray,  abandon,  the  object  of  their  then  seeming  idolatry ! 
Well,  my  love,  and  if  Craftly  swore  to  you  that  you  were  the 
sole  and  entire  object  of  bis  affections,  pray  what  is  your  sister 
Olive  the  object  of  1  if  you  will  answer  me  that  question,  my 
aweet  Jessy,  I  will  cease  to  rail  at  Craftly,  and  tell  you  that  he  is 
«fair  and  honourable  man :  what  is  Olive  the  object  of,  since  it  it 
apparent,  almost  to  every  006,  that  he  pays  her  far  more  atten- 
tions than  he  does  you  1  Has  the  pious  young  gendeman  had  rfr» 
course  to  the  holy  altar  here  to  ]  tell  me  Jessy.'* 

**  I  cannot.  Miss  Singleton,"  replied  the  trembling,  too  oon- 
tcious,  blushing  girl;  ^*I  cannot  imagine  the  reason  why  be  wishes 
to  persuade  Olive  that  he  is  attached  to  her,  when  be  tells  me 
that  she  is  wholly  indifferent  to  him  ;  alas !  I  know  that  she  lovaa 
kim,  and  it  gives  me  great  pain ;  I  am  tortuced  to  think  that  poor 
Olive  will  one  day  be  so  deceived ! 
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**  And  what  day  will  that  he  1"  cried  Agatha^  unahle  to  resist 
smiling. 

**  When  he  marries  me/'  replied  Jessy,  with  the  most  unsus- 
pecting innocence;.  '*  yet  I  own,  that  at  times  I  think  it  strange, 
and  could  be  angry  with  Craftly,  as  I  was  this  morning,  Miss  Sin* 
gleton,  when  you  came  in  so  unexpectedly  and  surprised  us ;  he 
was  sadly  vexed,  I  assure  you.'* 

**  And  yet  he  did  not  appear  mnch  chagrined,'*  answered  Aga- 
tha ;  **  he  could  smile  at  Olive  too,  when  she  came  in,  and  con* 
versed  with  her,  as  if  nothing  had  particularly  occurred  to  give 
you  uneasiness,  which  is  a  proof  at  once  of  the  baseness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  wanton  depravity  of  his  disposition.  Now,  hear  me, 
dear  Jeuy,  before  we  are  presently  interrupted,  and  I  shall  not 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you  on  a  subject  in 
which  your  peace,  your  happiness,  and  your  honour,  is  so  materi- 
ally concerned :  hear  me,  dear  girl,  and  do  not  listen  to  me  lightly, 
but  regard  me  as  your  monitor  and  friend.     1  know  as  little  of  the 
world,  and  am  as  inexperienced  in  the  real  character  of  mankind, 
perhaps,  as  you  are ;  but  I  had  a  father  who  knew  them  well,  and 
he  has  taught  me  to  distinguish  between  the  semblance  of  virtue 
and  the  reality,  and  that  a  man  of  honour  has  but  one  way  of  gain- 
ing the  affections  of  a  woman  of  honour,  and  both  he  and  she 
would  disdain  any  other.    There  are  no  round-*about  ways  in  pure 
and  honourable  love  :  a  man  neither  seeks  concealment,  nor  wish- 
es to  hide  the  passion  with  which  he  is  inspired,  much  less  does 
he  show  it  to  another,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity, 
but  b  proud  of  the  being  whom  he  has  selected  to  be  the  partner 
of  his  hearths  secret  choice :  he  glories  in  her, — makes  her  his  wife 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  and  puts  it  out  of  the  powei'^f 
mortal  man  to  censure  her  ;  but  a  licentious  lover  only  of  woman, 
m  libertine,-!^— oh,  Jessy  !  he  is  a  monster  under  the  canopy  of  sweel 
Heaven,  abusing  holy  nature,  and  her  sacred  laws !  he  lives  un- 
pitied,  if  he  lives  at  all,  and  when  he  dies,  ah,  Jessy,  think  how 
dreadful  will  be  his  fate,  when  the  victims  whom  his  base  arts  havv 
sent  to  an  early  grave  shall  meet  in  terrible  array  against  him  1— - 
ihtn  Jeuy,  and  not  till  then,  will  his  heart  he  open  to  remorse,  and 
SdA  that  he  has  merited  the  bitter  thorn  of  compunction ! 


^s^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

*'  Do  yoa  remember  the  last  iweet  tmie  \ 

Of  tfaii  dear  harp,  dow  broken  ?  ^ 

Do  yon  Teawmber  the  dajt  letig  flown 

Since  last  that  tone  was  spoken ! 
Oh !  often  at  night  it  came  like  the  liigfat 

Of  some  angel,  earthward  flying, 
Whose  hearenly  wings  had  touch'd  the  strings. 

And  Boften'd  the  sound  with  her  sighing.*' 

Jbbst  had  reclined  her  head  on  the  table  to  conceal  her  fast- 
flowing  tears  from  the  observation  of  her  fair  monitor,  and,  during 
the  last  speech  of  Agatha,  her  bosom  heaved  with  the  most  con- 
vulsive agitation,  which  awakened  the  tenderest  emotions  of  pity 
and  compassion  for  an  object  so  innocent,  so  lovely, — so  amiable ; 
but  Agatha  did  not  repent,  that  though  she  had  sustained  a  sharp 
trial  of  her  feelings,  that  she  had  gradually  opened  her  mind  to 
contemplate  the  too  faithful  portrait  she  had  drawn  of  the  insidi- 
ous, and  cruel  arts  of  mankind,  by  which  hapless  woman  becomes 
too  frequently  the  unfortunate  victim  of  her  own  credulity ;  still 
Agatha  wished  to  say  something  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  so 
suddenly  surprised,  and  heart-wounded  Jessy,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  fisher,  and,  in  the  kindest  and  gentlest  accents,  she  intreat- 
ed  her  to  compose  her  agitated  feelings,  and  to  consider  that  the 
exertion  of  every  faculty  of  her  mind  was  now  necessary  to  con- 
quer an  unhappy  attachment  which  she  feared,  under  present  ap- 
pearances, it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  even  madness  to 
yield  to  ;  and  that,  unless  Craftly  acted  very  opposite  to  what  he 
was  now  doing,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  his  ever  requiting 
her  faithful  love,  in  the  fair  and  honourable  way  that  every  honest 
man  wishes  to  do  with  a  female  whom  he  really  respects  and  loves. 
'*  For,  believe  roe,  Jessy ,^. cried  Agatha,  '*  and  it  grieves  me 
deeply,  while  candour  urges  me  to  declare  it  to  you,  that  I  do  not 
think  Craftly  loves  either  you  or  Olive  well  enough  to  act  on  hon- 
ourable terms,  and  that  it  is  only  a  base  counterfeit  that  he  is  of- 
fering to  l)Oth  of  you,  to  gratify  the  most  detestable  and  cruel  of  all 
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hamftD  passions  and  purposes ;  weep  not,  sweet  Jessy,  such  an  ob- 
ject is  unwortby  of  your  tears  ;  the  possession  of  such  a  heart  is 
not  worth  sighhig  for, — the  attentions  of  such  a  man  valueless ; 
were  it  otherwise,  (and  for  your  sake  I  would  that  it  were  so !) 
why  should  Craftly  wish  to  dissemble  with  your  sister  Olive  t-^ 
why  conceal  from  your  father  his  affection  for  you  1  Is  he  not  your 
parent  1  is  he  not  the  most  proper  personage  to  disclose  his  senti- 
ments to  on  such  an  occasion  1  has  he  not  a  right  to  be  consulted 
on  the  happiness  of  his  child  ?  so  kind,  so  good  a  father  too !  ah, 
Jessy  !  you  are  the  pride  of  that  dear  father's  heart, — ^the  darling, 
the  blessing  of  his  old  age !  I  think  how  it  would  break  his  heart  to  hear 
his  Jessy  deceived,  betrayed, — ^perhaps  torn  from  his  tender  arms, 
and  by  whom? — ^the  man  in  whom  he  most  placed  implicit  trust  and 
confidence ; — ^the  boy  too,  in  childhood,  that  he  most  loved ! 
Jeuy,  turn  from  the  sickening  picture  which  fancy  now  has  drawn ! 
may  the  reality  never  have  existence  but  in  fancy  !  Heaven  and 
all  good  angeb,  guard  my  Jessy  from  such  a  fate  !** 

Agatha  bad  now  touched  the  most  tender  chord  in  Jessy's  heart, 
and  that  was  her  father;  and  Leontine,  Olive,  all  were  forgot, 
when  she  thought  of  her  duty  to  this  most  kind,  this  most  dear  of 
all  earthly  friends! 

**  Victory  is  yours,  dearest  Miss  Singleton,*'  exclaimed  Jessy,, 
instantly  drying  her  tears,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  the  snowy 
neck  of  the  lovely  monitor;  "  I  would  not  pain  tho  heart  of  my 
dear  father  for  the  wealth  of  worlds  ;  and  though  I  hope  my  cousin 
CraAly  is  not  the  faulty  being  you  describe,  and  though  my  silly 
heart  would  yet  encourage  the  pleasing  hope,  that  he  would  not  be 
so  cruel  as  to  deceive  poor  Jessy,  still.  Miss  Singleton,  I  would 
perish  ere  I  wonld  again  listen  to  vows  so  offered ;  no,  I  would 
rather  resign  him  to  my  sister  Olive  than  to  receive  a  heart  so  di- 
vided, or  believe  in  a  disposition  so  wavering  and  inconstant,  and 
which  does  not  appear  to  know  itself 

**  You  have  said  rightly,  dearest  girl,"  cried  Agatha ;  **  a  liber-* 
tine  h  the  last  person  in  existence  to  know  himself.** 

**  And  you  believe  that  I  shall  be  happier  without  the  attsntloiit 
or  afihctfoni  of  Leontine,  dearest  Mhs  Sfaiglaton,"  repeated  J\ttsy» 
To  which  Agatha  gravely  replied, — 
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''  Happiness,  my  dear  girl,  results  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  rightly ;  'tis  that,  and  that  alone,  that  is  the  surest 
founder  of  peace,  and  every  noble,  every  generous  thought  springs 
from  it ;  we  cannot  be  unhappy,  while  we  feel  assured  that  we  me- 
rit the  approval  of  conscience,  and  the  prptectloii  of  that  all-see- 
ing eye  to  whom  all  hearts  are  known,  and  fcom  whom  our  most 
secret  thoughts  caunot  be  hidden.  This  is  the  happiness,  dearest 
Jessy,  and  this  happiness  will  be  yours,  should  you  shun  the  path 
of  which  I  have  fortunately  besn  the  instrument  of  warning  you  ; 
in  the  meaiitime,  behave  in  your  usual  manner  toward  your  father's 
kinsman,  in  all  but  listening  clandestinely  to  any  secret  avowal  of 
his  passion,  and  give  him  no. reason  to  imagine  ths^t  you  suspect  his 
designs,  till  he  affords  you  an  open  and  a  seasonable  opportunity 
for  so  doing,  then  bid  hira  apply  to  your  father ;  and,  trust  me,  if 
he  means  you  honourable  affection,  he  will  not  be  long  before  he 
discloses  his  intentions  to  your  father ;  and  believe  not  in  vows, 
promises,  or  oaths,  which  sooner  or  later  may  be  broken,  for,  as 
the  poet  too  justly  describes  the  passion  of  his  sex,  the  vows  and 
promises  of  mankind  are  not  to  be  faithfully  relied  oo ;  as  in  the 
following  passage  from  a  well  known  play  : — 

"  When  a  man  talks  of  loye,  with  caation  hear  him ! 
Bat  if  .he  swean— hell  certainly  deceive  you.** 

Jessy  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  responsive  to  her  feelings,  and  her 
faithless  Leontine,  for  such  she  feared  he  was,  but  the  powerful 
impression  he  had  so  long  successfully  made  on  her  young  and  in* 
nocent  heart,  repelled  the  thought  of  his  being  a  professed  liber- 
tine :  she  hoped  that  time  would  convince  her  gentle  monitor  that 
she  was  mistaken,  still  she  determined  faithfully  to  abide  by  her 
better  counsel,  committing  to  her  judgment  her  most  secret  thoughts, 
and  thanking  her  a  thousand  times  for  her  friendly  advice.  Jeuy 
and  her  separated  for  the  present ;  the  one  to  inspect  the  prepa- 
rations which  were  making  for  the  dinner,  and  the  other  to  make 
some  little  alterations  in  her  dress;  for  Agatha  could  never  divest 
herself  of  a  certain  system  in  which  she  bad  been  so  delicately 
adttcatedi  and  though  she  had  but  little  pride  ia  adoroinf  her 
beautiful  person,  she  had  a  close  regard  to  simplicity  and  neataest 
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itt  bar  attire,  and  to  breidingf  regularly  those  lovelj  tresses,  which 
needed  bo  other  additioaal  aid  of  ornaroentf  and  aasisled  by  Cla- 
ribellet  they  were  put  into  their  usual  form,  and  stie  had  jest  fin- 
ished her  toilet,  when  she  heard  the  door  of  her  chamber  aoftly 
unlocked,  and  the  head  of  Wolf  obtrude  itself  00  her  notice  ;  he 
held  out  a  fine  peach  in  his  hand,  while  be  exclaimed |-^ 

^'  This  tt  for  you,  dear  sbter,  it  was  given  to  me  for  my  man- 
agement of  sailing  my  little  ship  on  the  water,  by  such  a  ime  bea«- 
ttful  lady,  who  was  walking  by  the  sea-side  with  a  fine  gentleman ; 
ao  they  stopped  to  look  at  my  ship,  and  when  I  bad  got  it  to  sdil 
80  nicely,  she  said  I  was  a  clerer  little  fellow,  and  gave  me  this 
peach,  and  AHVed  some  apples ;  so  then  they  went  away  and  left 
us,  and  when  David  came  up  to  where  we  were  sailing  the  ship, 
he  said  that  the  lady  was  the  greatest  in  the  place,  and  that  the 
gentleman  who  was  with  her  was  a  lord,  and  that  I  might  be  very 
proud  of  the  present  she  had  given  me ;  so  Alfred  has  brought 
home  his  apples,  and  I  have  brought  home  my  peach,  but  deuce  a 
one  shall  have  a  bit  of  it  but  you,  my  dear,  dear,  pretty  sister ;  so 
take  it,  pray  take  it  from  your  own  poor  Wolf,  who  loves  you  to 
deaHy  !'* 

The  peach  was  accepted,  and  Wolf  invited  into  tho  chamber, 
where  he  soon  began  to  seat  himself  without  further  ceremony, 
while  Agatha,  dividing  the  peach  into  three  p^rts,  insisted  that  he 
should  that  moment  go  down  into  the  parlour,  and  offer  a  share  of 
it  to  his  sisters  Jeuy  and  Olive. 

**  On  no  otlier  condition  will  I  eat  one  morsel  of  it,  dear  Wolf,** 
cried  Agatha ;  '*  remember,  that  they  are  your  sisters  as  much 
as  I  am,  and  would  think  themselves  slighted  were  you  to  show 
any  preference  to  me,  neither  would  it  be  very  proper  in  the  house 
of  your  benefactor;  I  thank  you,  dear  boy,  all  the  same,  but  in- 
deed, indeed,  you  must  obey  me.** 

**  Well,  I  will  do  that,  because  you  would  have  me,*'  uttered 

Wolfi  a  little  surlily,  *'  but  I  did  not  save  the  peach  for  them  ;  I 

don*t  mind  going  withoat  a  bit  mjrself,  as  long  as  I  thought  you 

would  have  it ;  but  as  for  sister  Olive,  she  might  whistle  for  a  peach 

before  I  would  get  her  one ;  and  that  Craftly  too,  I  don't  love 

•hher  of  them,  because  they  are  so  cros»  to  me.*' 
No.  7.  19 
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t'  Well,  that  is  reasoa  enoogh,  I  am  sure.  Master  Wolf,**  cried 
Claribelle,  who  had  attacbed  herself  to  the  little  forester,  because 
hf  r  young  mistress  had  done  so ;  *^  fuid  if  I  was  my  youog  lady* 
«— ^—here  Agatha  gave  a  look,  perfectly  understood  by  her  attend- 
ant, and  she  was  inmediately  silent,  while  Agatha  mildly  exclaimed, 

*'  If  you  were  me,  Claribelle,  [  am  persuaded  that  you  would 
think  itneoessary  to  act  just  as  I  do  now ;  come,  my^dear  boy,  let 
us  go  down  stairs  together. 

Wolf,  now  cheerfully  obeyed,  and,  on  their  entrance,  ran  up  to 
Olive  and  relaled  his  little  tale  with  great  glee,  about  the  grand 
lord  and  lady,  andito  which  she  listened  with  more  complacency 
than  usual,  and,  while  she  took  her  share  of  the  peach,  she  ex- 
claimed,  

**  Well,  and  I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  it  was  the  marchioness 
you  have  seen,  the  marquis  was  at  Adams's  library  only  this  morn* 
ing ;  Jessy,  there's  news  for  you  l-^-all  Cromer  will  be  alive ;  fpr 
do  you  know  that  their  beautiful  daughter.  Lady  Lavinia,  is  with 
them,  aye,  and  the  young  lord  toor<-4hat  sweet  young  man,  who 
was  here  last  season." 

**  What  sweet  young  roan  t"  cried  Jessy,  in  so  apparently  list* 
less  and  mournful  a  tone,  that  Agatha  was  under  some  serious  ap« 
prehension  that  tho  agitation  which  she  bad  been  suffering  would 
have  excited  the  attentien  of  her  lather  and  Olive  ;  for  CraAly, 
under  some  trifling  pretence  or  other,  had  stept  out. 

But  the  fisher  was  peeling  an  apple  which  Alfred  had  given  him, 
and  Olive,  whose  spirits  seemed  greatly  elated  by  her  morning's 
walk,  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 

*'  There,  father,"  cried  she,  '^  if  that  is  not  a  good  one  !"  Jessy 
b  pretending  that  she  don't  know  who  I  mean  by  the  ^  sweet  young 
man/  when  that  is  the  name  that  Lord  Montague  goes  by  when- 
ever he  comes  to  Cromer;  and  well  he  may,  for  I  do  not  think 
there's  one  to  match  him  in  the  world  for  beauty,  and  politeness  to 
the  ladies ;  but  I  will  tell  Miss  Singleton  about  the  raffle,  and  the 
parasol  v-^You  must  know.  Miss  Singleton,  that  father  let  Jessy 
and  I  put  our  names  down  for  a  raffle  at  Adams's  circulating  li- 
brary, it  was  for  a  most  beautiful  parasol,  all  mounted  with  silver  ; 
well,  when  we  went  in  to  dirow,  who  should  pop  into  the  shop  but 
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the  Marabioness  of  Montftiilt  and  Lady  Laviniat  bet  da«gfater,  and 
Lord  Montagoey  her  son,  and  several  otber  grand  lords  and  ladies ; 
1k»w  Jessy  and  I  blusbed  when  it  came  to  our  turn  to  tbrow»  did 
not  we  Jessy  t  because,  you  most  knoWt  Miss  Singleton,  that  Lord 
Montague  looked  very  hard  at  us,  fint  at  Jessy,  and  then  at  me» 
and  then  at'* 

^*  Shiver  my  top-sails !  why  don't  you  tell  the  story  at  once  t** 
cried  the  fisher;  *'  what  does  it  matter  where  he  looked,  or  how  be 
looked  t  what  is  the  use  of  a  man  having  eyes,  if  he  cannot  see  t*' 

**  Well,  father,  and  he  had  eyes,  sure  enough,"  retorted  Olive, 
**  and  he  made  use  of  them,  did  he  not,  Jessy  I  and  they  were  the 
finest  blue  eyes  I  ever  saw  in  a  man's  head ;  but  to  come  to  the 
story,  Miss  Singleton,  as  &tber  says  ;--4essy  took  up  the  dice  and 
threw  five,  and  lost  her  chance ;  then  It  came  to  my  turn,  and  my 
lord  looked  at  me  again,  and  I  looked  at  my  lord,  for  he  had  thrown 
the  highest  number  ail  but  one,-*it  was  thirty«*five  ;  well,  lo,  and 
behold,  I  threw  thirty-five  too !  so  there  were  no  more  to  throw ; 
and  what  do  you  think  my  lord  did,  before  all  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen that  were  there  t  why,  be  took  up  the  beautiful  parasol,  and 
aaid,  *  there  is  no  contending  with  a  fair  lady,  the  prue  be  your's  ;* 
aad  gave  it  to  me.  Miss  Singleton,  with  such  a  sweet  smile,  and 
pleasant  countenance,  that  I  thought  be  looked  ten  tiroes  handsom- 
er than  before !  was  not  that  pretty  t  so  I  have  got  the  parasol  up 
stairs  in  one  of  my  drawers,  for  I  dare  say  I  was  envied  finely  that 
evening  by  all  the  girls  in  Cromer,  for  receiving  such  a  compli- 
ment from  a  lord's  son ;  and  my  patience,  bow  I  blushed !  did  net 
I,  Jessy  1  and  now.  Miss  Singleton,  what  do  yon  think  of  my  Lord 
Montague  1"     To  which  Agatha,  almost  laughing,  replied,^— 

**Wby,  I  think  he  did  nothing  more  than  any  otber  gentleman 
would  have  done,  precisely  under  ihe  same  circumstance,  even 
though  he  were  not  a  lord's  son ;  there  was  no  merit  in  that  if  he 
had  no  other." 

**  No,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  there  was !"  cried  the  fisher,  ebnek- 
Ifttg  heartily  at  this  last  observation ;  '*  many  lords  disgrace  their 
titles,  don't  they,  Miss  Singleton  t" 

'*  Would  to  heaven  that  they  did  not,  Sir!"  w«s  the  reply  of 
Agatha,  just  as  the  dinner  was  served  op,  and  at  whieh  tbey  weM 
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again  faTonred  with  the  company  of  Craftly,  who  evidently  be* 
trayed  some  embarrassment  at  the  downcast  eyes  of  the  sweet  Jessy, 
who  now  regarded  him  with  sensations  very  different  to  those  she 
had  experieneed  at  their  last  meeting,  still  she  evinced  no  ill  hu- 
mour,—«he  was  the  same  mild,  gentle  being,  as  ever;  but,  when- 
ever Craftly  addressed  her  sister  Olive,  next  to  whom,  as  usual,  he 
^as  seated,  her  lovely  cheeks  assumed  a  colour  of  the  brightest 
crimson,  which  suddenly  fading,  she  became  as  pale  as  the  lily, 
"but,  as  this  was  fret^uently  the  case,  it  was  regarded  by  no  one 
hni  her  whose  sensitive  heart  beat  in  unison  with  her*s,  and  that 
heart  was  Agatha^s,  who  could  not  behold  the  smiling  hypocrite 
before  her  without  feeling  the  greatest  detestation  of  his  character, 
when  she  reflected,  that  so  sweet  a  flower  as  th^  innocent  Jessy 
might  be  blighted  by  such  a  monster,  had  she  been  imprudent 
enough  to  have  yielded  to  his  demoniac  influence  over  her  affec- 
tions, which  she  fervently  prayed  she  had  been  instrumental  in  de* 
stroying,  at  least  to  render  abortive. 

During  the  repast  the  fisher  frequently  addressed  Agatha  on  the 
subject  of  his  visit  to  Cromer,  assuring  her  that  he  had  been  at 
great  pains  in  sticking  up  the  bill  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
Adams's   shop;  that  many  had  read  it  even  while  he  was  there, 
and  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  there  would  be  plenty  of  appli- 
cants for  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  in  a  very  few  days,  and  conclu- 
ded this  remark  with,  **  and  I  assure  you,  that  my  kinsman  has 
-been  taking  a  great  deal  off  my  bands,  my  dear,  in  describing  the 
romantic  situation  of  the  cottage,  and  about  the  fine  prospect  it 
commanded  of  the  sea-side,  and  a  thousand  other  things  beside, 
that  had  quite  slipt  my  memory,  but  cousin  CraAly  knows  how  to 
talk  to  the  gentry  much  better  than  I  can,  you  see,  Miss  Singleton, 
now  I  don't  understand  the  one  half  of  what  they  are  saying ;  thera 
ii  the  Marchioness  of  Montault,  she  is  reckoned  a  main  clever  lady 
in  these  parts,  but  shiver  my  top-sails  if  ever  I  could  find  it  out  I 
•and  I  would  rather  hear  you  talk  for  four-and-twenty  hours  to- 
'gether,  than  t  would  be  compelled  to  listen  to  her  ladyship  for  one, 
80  that  is  the  truth  of  it ;  then  there  is  her  daughter,  that  the 
'|)eople  of  Cromer  say  is  such  a  prodigious  fine  creature,  curse  roe 
if  die  firl  is  not  half  a  ibol  I  and  carries  a  spy-glass,  bobbing  at 
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ker  bretstvoiD  a  gold  dwin,  which  she  iteres  erery  body  out  of 
couotenance  with,  oa  pretence  that  ahe  caonot  see  clearly  with- 
out 0064  buff  shiver  my  top-sails  !  I  would  make  her  see  if  I  wove 
her  father,  without  aoy  such  fal«-lals«  or  I  would  know  the  reaaoa 
why.*' 

Agatha  could  not  resist  smiling  at  the  fisher's  remark,  but  con* 
eeiving  that  some  portion  of  thanks  were  due  to  Craftly  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  about  the  cottage,  she  made  an  offer  of  her 
grateful  acknowledgments,  which  was  only  replied  to  with  a  slight 
vermiUon  overspreading  his  cheek,  as  he  caught  a  glance  of  her 
bright  and  intelligent  eyes,  and  a  cold  '*  you  are  welcome,  madam!'* 
pronounced  in  a  sort  of  ofiended  tone,  while  Olive,  delighted  at 
this  distance  of  reserve  which  was  now  preserved  between  her 
kinsman,  and  her  mo  much-dreaded  rival,  the  beautiful  Agatha,  and 
believing  that  she  owed  the  deierence  .which  Leontine  paid  to  her, 
wholly  to  the  superiority  of  her  own  personal  charms,  to  those  of 
any  object  in  creation,  her  spirits  flowed  with  a  vivacity  which  was 
unbounded,  and  she  oetther  heeded  or  cared  for  the  depression 
which  so  apparently  preyed  on  poor  Jessy,  or  seemed  anxious 
about  iuquiring  into  the  cause,  and  to  the  observation  of  her  fath- 
er on  the  Lady  Lavinia,  she  jocosely  exclaimed, 

**  Lord,  father,  as  if  you  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  ftshion  to 
wear  glasses,  whether  one  is  near  sighted  or  not !  for  my  part  I 
think  they  are  exceedingly  becoming,  and  give  one  an  air  of  con- 
sequence." 

'*  Give  you  the  air  of  a  fiddle-stick's  end,"  cried  the  fisher,  as 
he  whiffed  away  the  smoke  of  his  tobacco  with  an  extraordinary 
exertion;  *'  shiver  my  top-sails !  if  ever  I  catch  you  wearing  one, 
I  will  twist  a  rope  yam  about  your  neck,  and  you  may  wear  that 
if  you  please,  to  clear  your  eye-sight  and  give  you  an  air  of  conse- 
quence, for  in  my  mind  one  is  just  as  likely  to  do  that  as  the  other ; 
what  say  you,  Miss  Singleton  1" 

**  Why,  really,  Sir,"  ottered  Agatha,  ^  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
pve  an  opinion  where  two  to  one  would  be  against  me,  with  res- 
peel  to  a  custom  so  generally  prescribed  to  by  the  votaries  of  fash- 
ion ;  still  I  will  boldly  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
neceanry  to  ibUow  a  custom  so  ridiculous,  merely  because  ftah- 
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idn  Mnctions  it  $  and,  if  I  were  not  really  oesr-sigbted,  I  would 
not  wear  a  glass  to  please  any  one,  yet  you  must  allow  me  to  say, 
at  the  same  time,  that  many  do,  of  very  superior  ioteliect ;  such 
is  the  influence  of  fashion,  which  appears  to  reconcile  even  con- 
tradictions to  each  other ;  if  I  had  not  an  infirmity  I  would  not 
affect  to  havo  one,  and  that  is  all  I  wish  to  say  on  the  matter.'* 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  have  said  what  is  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pose,** cried  the  fisher,  ;**  and  I  wish  everybody  could  say  as 
much  ;  but,  as  to  fashion,  why,  curse  the  fashion,  I  say,  for  any 
good  that  it  does  to  civilised  society,  or  to  the  increase  of  the  mo- 
rals of  the  rising  generation,  and  if  every  man  was  to  follow  the 
fashion  now*a-days,  we  should  he  a  set  of  the  most  degenerate 
scoundrels  in  existence ;  for  what  does  fashion  teach  us  t  There 
is  a  man,  perhaps  a  titled  one,  no  matter,  that  does  not  make  him 
a  bit  the  better,  goes  into  the  house  of  his  friend,  and  seduces 
his  daughter  \  while  another,  does  him  the  same  sort  of  favour 
with  his  wife'!  and  if  these  circumstances  are  not  publicly  known, 
he  sneaks  out  with  a  whole  skin,  because  fashion  has  reconciled 
it  to  his  conscience  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  and  he  having 
trod  in  the  same  path  that  others  have  trod  before,  believes  that 
he  is  to  escape  punishment  for  the  commission  of  so  foul  a  crlmoi 
both  here  and  hereafter,  giving  no  af\er-thought  to  the  misery  be 
has  heaped  on  the  heads  of  his  unfortunate  victims,  or  the  disgrace 
,aad  ruin  in  which  he  has  plunged  a  whole  family. — ^I  say.  Mist 
Singleton,  that  this  is  monstrous  when  we  see  a  man  af^er  thb, 
thrusting  his  nose  into  society,  and  pretending  to  the  principles 
and  character  of  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man,  after  an  open 
violation  of  one  of  its  most  sacred  laws. — ^I  say  that  this  is  abomi- 
nable I  and  were  such  scoundreb  to  be  exterminated  from  the  race 
of  men,  after  such  a  crime,  the  repetition  would  be  less  frequent, 
and  the  offenders  more  generally  known.-— Women  would  shun 
them,  and  men  abhor  them." 

,  What  effect  this  speech  had  on  the^feelings  of  Craftly,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  ascertained  from  the  expression  of  his 
countenance ;  but  the  paleness  of  Jessy's,  which  was  now  too  ap^ 
parent  to  escape  the  observations  of  lier  father,  directed  also  th^ 
eyes  of  Craftly  toward  her ;  yet  qaickly  averting  themy  as  if  fear 
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fol  of  faMjuiriog  into  the  faeart-woimdiiig  expreision  they  conveyed; 
he  began  m  useal  to  |^ay  wiib  Silvia,  Qlive'a  little  favourite  i 
when  the  fisher  regardling  hia  youngest  daughter  with  some  $wc>* 
pdse,  exclaimed,-— 

'*  Why,  Jeiayi  my  ducklingt  what  ails  th<fe  ?  why,  thee  looked 
as  freshly  as  a  rose,  when  thou  came  down  stfirs  tliis  mornings 
and  now  thee  art  whiter  than  a  lily  ;  what  be*st  the  matter,  girl?** 

**  And  do  I  not  show  symptoms  of  disorder  too,  as  well  as  Jes* 
ay,  Sir  t'*  said  Agatha,  hitting  upon  the  only  stratagem  that  could 
save  Jessy  from  the  investigation  of  her  father,  **  for  I  assure  you, 
that  w«  have  both  been  alarmed  from  the  same  cause.** 

**  What,  have  Jessy  and  you  seen  the  ghost  at  last.  Miss  Sii^ 
gleton  1**  cried  Olive. 

**  No,  indeed,  it  was  mete  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  form  of  Da* 
vkl*s  mare,**  uttered  Agatha ;  bat  positively  I  did  not  see  her  in 
tbe  garden  till  she  jumped  ovor  the  fence,  and  came  suddenly  up- 
on us :  Jessy  screamed,  and  so  did  I ;  for  who  would  have  thought 
of  aeeiDg  flying  Fan  in  the  flower-garden,  when  we  supposed  she 
was  quietly  feeding  in  the  suble  ?  however,  the  boy  soon  came  to 
our  assistance,  and  got  her  away  ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  very  silly 
of  us  to  be  so  frightened,^-was  it  not,  Sir  t'* 

"  Yes,  I  must  needs  agree  with  you  there.  Miss  Singleton,*' 
cried  the  fisher ;  "  for  Fan  is  a  quiet  beast,  she  would  never  have 
done  you  any  mischief,  only  Jess,  who  is  so  fond  of  her  flowers, 
was  afntid  of  Fan's  treading  tliem  down,  I  suppose,  wasn*t  thee, 
my  Jess  T  Well,  well,  never  grieve  ihee,  she  shan't  go  there 
again,  I  promise  you.  I  will  have  a  new  fence  put  up  there  to- 
morrow morning,  the  old  one  has  been  going  for  some  time ;  so 
Fan  has  done  more  good  than  harm  by  her  unseasonable  visit*"— 
Aod  without  waiting  to  hear  any  thing  more  of  Fan,  the  fisher 
arose  and  went  immediately  out,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  fence, 
and  to  give  orders  that  the  stable  door  sliould  be  constantly  shut, 
while  it  was  going  under  the  necessary  repairs. 

How  true  it  is  that  one  single  deviation  from  the  native  truth, 
however  simple  it  may  appear,  may,  notwithstandiiq^,  lead  us  in- 
to error,  aod  be  productive  of  some  unpleasing  conseqneocca,  both 
to  ourtelvea  and  to  otlicrs ;  and  no  sooner  was  tbe  fisher  gone 
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than  Agatha  blushed  deeply  at  the  little  artifice  she  had  beea 
guilty  of,  which,  ahhough  it  had  greatly  served  to  lessen  the  em- 
barrassed  feelings  of  poor  Jessy,  had  made  it  necessaiy  for  her  to 
frame  a  falsehood,  and  as  Craftly  had  disappeared  too,  ivith  the 
fisher,  the  young  ladies  were  led  together  to  pursue  what  subject 
of  conver^tion  they  liked  best. 

Olive,  whose  spirits  since  dinner  had  not  by  any  means  dimn 
nished,  but  rather  increased,  of  course  introduced  her  favourite 
topic,  which  was  finery  and  dress,  protesting  that  she  had  seen  the 
pattern  of  a  beautiful  silk  spencer  at  Miss  Mury's,  the  milliner, 
and  that  it  was  very  much  like  the  shape  of  one  worn  by  Lady 
Lavinia  Montault ;  in  short,  Olive  so  commented  upon  the  beau- 
ty of  this  so  greatly-admired  spencer,  that  she  protested  she  would 
have  one  made  like  it,  whether  her  father  liked  it  or  not ;  '^  and 
so  can  you,  Jessy,  if  you  please,**  erred  she';  "you  know  we  have 
got  plenty  of  stlk  by  us,  that  father  got  out  of  the  wreck,  last  year, 
of  the  Adona,  and  it  is  not  yet  made  up ;  now  let  us  take  it  to 
Miss  Mury,  and  get  her  to  make  us  the  spencers,  and  father  won't 
be  a  bit  the  wiser,  you  know ;  Miss  Mury  can  put  it  in  his  btU 
when  she  sends  it  in  at  Christmas,  and  lump  it  all  together  ;  fa- 
ther would  pay  it,  if  it  were  twice  as  much."  To  which  Jessy 
gravely  made  the  following  reply : — 

*'  I  have  no  objection  to  your  having  a  spencer,  if  you  like  k, 
Olive,  though,  if  I  may  speak  truly,  I  do  not  see  what  occasion 
you  can  have  for  such  an  addition  to  your  wardrobe,  for  myself  I 
should  think  it  a  useless  piece  of  extravagance  ;  but  for  cutting 
up  the  nice  piece  of  silk  that  father  made  us  a  present  of  to  make 
into  gowns  is  unpardonable,  as  well  as  Miss  Mury  adding  it  to 
her  bill ;  to  neither  of  which,  1  promise  you,  would  I  willingly 
consent." 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Formal  V  cried  Olive,  laughing* 

**  Yes,  indeed,  Olive,  I  am  serious,"  replied  Jessy ;  *^  formal, 
or  not  formal,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  add  to  the  expences  of 
our  dear  father  unnecessarily.** 

"  Now,  Miss  Singleton,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  simpleton  at 
my  sister  Jessy,*'  cried  Olive,  **  as  if  a  few  shillings,  more  or  Itit, 
cooU  make  any  difference  to  father,  while  he  it  paying  >t ;  but  I 
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don*!  caret  a  spencer  Til  have,  and  I  will  tell  Mim  Mury  to  be 
sure  to  make  it  as  much  like  Lady  Lavioia's  as  she  possibly  can : 
I  ahould  »Q  like  to  be  thought  to  dress  like  Lady  Lavinial" 

**  And  why  should  you  wish  io  dress  above  the  station  you  are 
iui  Olive  V*  cried  Jessy :  ^'  why  cannot  you  content  yourself  with 
being  what  you  are  V^ 

««  What  IS  that  lo  you«  Miss  Jessy  ?"  retorted  Olive,  **  I  wish 
you  would  mind  your  own  business,  and  not  trouble  your  head 
about  mine." 

*^  Neither  ahould  I,"  cried  Jessy,  **  if  you  were  not  my  sister ; 
and  that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you—" 

**  To  see  me  what,  pray  V^  replied  Olive,  on  whose  brow  a 
frown  was  now  gathering  that  boded  some  violence ;  ^*  to  see  me 
what,  Miss  Prudence  1** 

^  To  see  you  forgetting  that  yoo  are  my  sister,"  answered  Jessy, 
in  a  mild,  though  reproachful  accent. 

'^  I  dont  care  a  button  what  you  or  any  body  think,"  repeated 
Olive ;  '*  and  I  will  dress  as  I  choose,  in  spite  of  you  or  father 
•ither ;  cousin  Crafily  says  I  ought  to  dress  well,  for  a  girt  of  my 
figure,  and  he  is  a  better  judge  than  you  of  the  matter ;  and  what 
is  more,  he  said—" 

Poor  Jessy  was  now  almost  fluttered  to  tears,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate mention  of  Craftly  at  this  precise  moment  of  her  wounded 
feelings,  very  quickly  succeeding  in  producing  an  involuntary 
shower,  which  she  was  unable  to  suppress,  and  she  sobbed  out,— 

^  It  is  of  little  consequence,  Olive,  what  cousin  Craftly  says ;  I 
don*t  want  to  hear  any  thing  that  he  has  said  ; — it  is  a  matter  of 
the  most  perfect  indifference  to  me,  I  assure  you." 

**  So  it  seems,  when,  it  is  plain,  you  cannot  help  crying  at  it,** 
altered  Olive,  reddening  like  scarlet,  and  not  knowing  to  what 
cause  to  attribute  her  emotion. 

But  Jessy  quickly  replied, — '*  'Tb  your  unkindness,  Olive,  that 
occasions  me  to  shed  tears ;  it  is  you  who  have  drawn  them  from 
my  heart,  and  not  Craftly." 

Olive  now  pouted  and  became  silent,  while  Agatha,  whose  heart 

sympathized  in  the  feelings  of  poor  Jessy,  endeavoured  by  every 
No.  7.  30 
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means  to  soften  the  asperity  of  the  one,  and  to  compose  the  agi- 
tated feelings  of  the  other 

*'  Dear  girls,  I  beseech  you  to  let  this  difierence  go  no  farther 
between  you,"  uttered  she,  approaching,  and  taking  a  hand  of 
each  in  her  own ;  *'  I  implore  you,  dear  Olive,  to  kiss  your  sister, 
and  be  friends,  before  your  father  returns  and  sees  you  at  sudi 
war  with  each  other ;  Jessy  could  not  mean  seriously  to  offend 
you,  nor  you,  I  am  certain,  would  not  seriously  give  her  pain. 
Think  for  what  a  trifle  you  have  jarred ;  think,  dear  girls,  that 
you  ought  not  to  suffer  it  to  produce  a  cause  of  dissensiou  between 
sisters,  who  should  ever  be  the  dearest  friends;  come,  dear  Olive, 
let  me  again  see  that  smile  playiug  on  your  lip,  which  ou^y  a  few 
moments  ago  was  the  sweetest  charm  In  a  countenance,  that  never 
looks  unpleasing  but  when  it  steals  behind  a  cloud.'' 

If  ever  a  speech  was  likely  to  produce  the  effect  for  which  it 
was  intended,  it  was  this  of  Agatha's,  on  the  feelings  of  Olive; 
for  it  was  not  only  sootiiing  to  her  vanity,  but  she  was  assured, 
that  if  Miss  Singleton  thought  her  handsome,  she  must  be  beauti- 
ful beyond  expression  in  the  eyes  of  Craftly.  And  the  frown  ia- 
stantly  disappearing  from  her  countenance,  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Jessy  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  while  the  amiable  girl  con- 
fessed that  she  herself  had  been  betrayed  into  an  involuntary 
warmth  of  temper  with  Olive,  which  she  hoped  she  would  the 
more  readily  pardon,  as  Miss  Singleton  had  most  kindly  conde- 
scended to  be  the  mediator  between  them. 

**  Well,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  angry  now  one  bit,"  cried  OUve ; 
"  I  was  only  vexed  on  account  of  my  spencer,  but  it  is  all  over 
now,  and  Jessy  and  I  are  friends  again, — are  not  we,  Jessy  V 

To  this  Jessy  assented,  by  cordially  returning  the  embrace  of  her 
sister,  and  it  was  very  fortunate  that  the  absence  of  the  fisher  and 
Craftly  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  being  perfectly  reconciled 
to  one  another,  a  circumstance  that  was  also  productive  of  much 
happiness  to  the  kind-hearted  Agatha  ;  while  Olive,  from  this  eve- 
ning began  to  regard  the  beautiful  orphan  with  a  less  prejudiced 
eve,  for  she  saw  that  she  courted  not  the  attentions  of  Leontine 
Craftly,  and  therefore  could  no  longer  consider  her  In  the  light  of  a 
rival. 


« 
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Agstlm  in  consequence,  soon  received  a  difierent  sort  of  treat- 
ment from  Olive,  whose  advice  and  opinion  was  now  resorted  to 
on  every  occasion,  and  even  the  spencer  was  submitted  to  her 
jod^eot,  which  was  made  by  Miss  Mury,  the  milliner,  on  a  more 
reasonable  plan  than  at  first  proposed,  and  without  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  silk  ;  for,  on  its  being  shown  to  Agatha,  she  declared 
in  favour  of  its  being  only  reserved  for  gowns,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  a  wanton  piece  of  extravagance  to  have  had  it  cut  op 
for  spencers. 

Amity  and  peace  now  apparently  seemed  to  reign  in  the  house 
of  the  fisher,  for  Craftly  was  frequently  absent  on  short  excursions 
round  the  coast,  to  superintend  the  concern  he  had  in  the  herring- 
fishery,  which  greatly  served  to  lessen  the  depression  of  poor  Jessy, 
to  whom  the  society  of  Miss  Singleton  was  not  only  a  source  of 
the  most  inexpressible  delight,  but  of  constant  improvement ;  for 
Agatha,  who  had  a  selection  of  the  most  approved  authors,  occa- 
sionally read  them  to  her  beloved  young  friend,  and  gradually  gave 
her  a  taste  for  works  of  literature,  moral  and  instructive,  nor  was 
modem  or  ancient  history  neglected  ;  and  Alfred  and  Wolf,  some- 
times being  present  at  their  researches,  wero  allowed  the  privilege 
of  taking  what  books  they  chose  out  of  the  library  of  Miss  Sin- 
gleton, which  they  often  took  to  school  with  them  ;  for  the  fisher 
having  consulted  with  some  of  his  friends,  was  advised  to  place 
the  two  little  foundlings  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ruthen,  a  very  able 
roaster  of  a  public  seminary  in  the  vicinity  of  Cromer;  *'  for,  io 
the  first  place,**  cried  the  fisher,  "  it  will  keep  them  out  of  h&rm*8 
way,  and,  in  the  next,  it  will  tame  the  disposition  of  that  wild  boy. 
Wolf;  for  when  he  is  old  enough  I  will  make  him  a  trader,  and  I 
warrant  mc  he  will  be  a  clever  fellow  for  the  fishery  ;  he  has  wit, 
strength,  and  hardihood,  and  will  soon  learn  to  handle  a  rope's 
yarn  as  well  the  best  man  in  the  ship.** 

Agatha  heard  the  destination  of  lier  favourite  Wolf  in  silencOi 
but  not  without  experiencing  sensations  of  the  most  painful  kind, 
or  inquiring  why  her  heart  beat  so  tumultuously  and  anxiously  for 
the  fate  of  this  boy  ;  why  should  she  feel  repugnant  to  his  embra- 
cing the  life  which  his  benevolent  protector  had  pointed  out  for 
faim  t  why  should  not  Wolf  be  a  fisher  l  the  poor,  deserted,  neglect- 
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tdt  ^^^  uneducated  ofispriog  of  some  uofortuoate  unklowDi  long 
aioee  mouldered  ijito  du&t,  perhaps,  or  if  yet  living,  which  was 
doubtfttly  ashamed  of  owning  him  ;  what  then  were  his  prospects* 
or  hb  expectations,  that  he  should  not  labour  in  a  hardy  profes* 
aion,  for  which,  indeed,  his  dispositioA  seemed  naturally  to  have 
formed  him  t  Ah  !  but  not  for  such  a  life,  reflected  Agatha ;  me- 
thinks  he  has  a  mind  which  soars  above  it,  and  that  he  is  designed 
for  a  higher  station ;  that  noble  eye,  like  the  young  eaglet  of  a 
valiant  nest,  seems  to  6x  hb  thoughts  far  beyond  the  low  dunghill 
where  hb  fate  once  threw  him,  in  the  Black  Forest  (  and  I  know 
not  why  I  think  it,  yet  my  heart  telU  me  that  Wolf  b  descended 
from  a  warlike  line. — ^Ah !  would  to  Heaven  that  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune were  alone  mine,  for  thy  sake,  dear,  friendless  boy  I  bow 
proudly  would  I  lay  it  down  to  ransom  thee  from  thy  ignoble  bond 
age,  the  servitude  of  fishery  on  the  rough  seas !" 

Agatha  was  sitting  at  the  window  of  her  chamber,  when  she 
pronounced  these  words,  and  it  was  wide  open,  though  long  after 
the  hour  that  she  usually  retired  to  rest ;  even  Claribelle,  who  had 
been  desired  by  her  young  mistress  to  go  to  bed,  had  sunk  into  a 
profound  slumber,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  hu- 
man being  to  have  overheard  the  sentences  which  had  just  escaped 
from  her  lips,  for  no  living  soul  was  stirring  in  the  house  of  the 
fisher ;  yet  overheard  Agatha  certainly  was  by  some  person,  who 
apparently  had  been  stationed  under  the  window,  for  in  a  voice, 
the  sound  of  which  was  familiar  to  her  ear,  yet  it  was  neither  that 
of  Craftly  nor  the  fisher ;  it  whispered  the  following  words  : — 

*'  Can  Wolf  be  friendless,  when  the  voice  of  beauty  and  com- 
passion so  sweetly  sues  in  bis  behalf?  Can  Wolf  be  deserted  when 
a  pitying  angel  is  anxious  o*er  hb  fate  ?  Oh,  never  I  thrice  envied, 
happy  boy  !  who  would  not  wish  to  resemble  a  destiny  so  blest  t** 

A  slight  gust  of  wind  agitated  the  foliage  of  the  dark  pine  trees, 
from  wheuce  this  voice  seemed  to  have  bsued,  but  no  vestige  of  a 
'  human  being  escaped  from  them ;  and  Agatha,  almost  motionless 
with  surprise,  and  even  terror,  instantly  closed  the  casement,  drew 
the  curtains  roand  it,  and  extinguished  the  lamp,  which  was  yet 
brightly  burning  in  her  chamber  ;  after  which  all  was  silent  as  be- 
fore :  whoever  had  uttered  these  words  had  suddenly  departed^ 
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«iid  Agatha,  though  she  endured  the  most  alarming  apprehensions, 
felt  that  it  would  be  folly  and  madness  to  disturb  the  fisher's  family 
on  so  trifling  an  incident ;  nor  could  she  do  this  without  being 
charged  with  some  impropriety,  in  sitting  with  her  window  open 
at  so  late  an  hour  after  all  the  family  were  gone  to  bed,  and  that 
the  would  be  obliged  then  to  repeat  the  words  which  had  occasion* 
ed  the  intrusion  of  so  extraordinary  a  visiter. 

The  only  remedy,  therefore,  that  she  could  apply  to  her  fears, 
under  existing  circnnstancet,  was  silence  and  patience ;  besides, 
there  was  no  hostility  ofiered  against  her  in  the  words  she  had 
listened  to :  it  could  not  be  an  enemy  that  had  spoken  thus.  And 
she  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection  that  always  accompanies 
innocence,  that  she  had  injured  nor  ofl*ended  no  one ;  except  that 
Craftly  might  suspect  her  having  obtained  some  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Jessy  Blust,  to  induce  her  to  discourage  his  clandestine 
addresses  toward  her ;  for  Craftly  had  of  late  avoided  all  conver- 
sation with  her,  and  scarcely  noticed  her,  as  even  being  an  inha- 
bitant in  the  house  of  his  kinsman. 

But  this  was  not  the  voice  of  Craftly  she  was  pretty  certain,  for 
there  were  tones  in  it  of  the  softest  yet  most  manly  delicacy,  and 
a  son  of  aflecting  pathos,  which  seemed  to  awaken  emotions  of  a 
tender  and  sacred  nature  ;  it  was  something  like  her  father*s,  had 
her  father  been  a  younger  man ;  and  Agatha  thought  that  she  had 
somewhere  caught  a  strain  of  such  a  voice,  again  repelling  a 
thought  so  vague  and  uncertain,  she  attributed  it  to  mere  fancy, 
like  the  illusion  of  some  pleasing  dream,  which  has  no  existence 
but  in  the  phantoms  of  the  bewildered  imagination. 

She  might  have  dreamed  of  such  a  voice,  but  that  she  had  now 
Ibtened  to  one  in  reality,  the  evidence  of  her  waking  senses  could 
no  longer  doubt ;  at  length  sleep  gently  closed  her  eyes  in  forget- 
fulness,  and  the  guardians  who  ever  faithfully  watch  over  inno- 
cence, were  the  harbingers  of  peace  in  an  orphan's  bosom,  whose 
hitherto  pure  and  blameless  life  was  as  the  fragrant  and  the  spot- 
less rose,  in  which  no  canker  worm  had  yet  crept  to  despoil  it  of 
its  native  bloonw 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ah !  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  chann  that  lulls  to  sleep  ! 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame, 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep. 

And  what  is  love  ?  an  emptier  eoond. 

The  modem  £tir  one's  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found, 

To  wann  the  turtle's  nest.  > 

Agatha  arose  at  a  much  earlier  hour  the  ensuing  morning  than 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  do  since  she  bad  been  an  inhabitant 
of  Herring  Dale,  and  was,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  ClaribeIIe« 
ready  dressed,  and  sitting  at  the  window  of  her  chamber  when  her 
attendant  awoke  ;  of  course,  an  immediate  inquiry  was  made  aAer 
her  health,  to  which  Agatha  replied  in  the  following  manner :— * 

*'  I  am  perfectly  well,  Claribelle,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  wanderings  of  a  restless  and  feverish  dream, 
which  still  bears  a  fearful  impression  on  my  memory  ;  for  though 
I  know  that  it  was  only  a  dream,  yet  it  was  a  frightful  one/* 

*•  My  dear,  dear  young  lad3',"  cried  Claribelle,  "  an  you  will 
frighten  me  if  you  talk  so  ;  you  look  pale  too,  and  your  eyes  are 
heavy !  Heaven  preserve  and  ever  keep  you  out  of  harm's  way, 
I  say !  bless  your  tender  heart,  you  have  suffered  enough  already 
at  your  age,  and  I  do  truly  hope  that  all  your  troubles  are  now 
over !  I  have  had  dreams  too,  but  I  never  told  you  about  any  of 
them,  because  I  thought  they  would  only  make  you  uneasy.'* 

**  And  yet  it  is  very  foolish  to  indulge  in  such  weakness,'*  an- 
swered Agatha, "  and  entertain  fears  that  have  no  existence  but  in 
fancy." 

Claribelle,  who  was  accustomed  to  water  the  flowers  every 
morning,  of  which  Agatha  was  extremely  fond,  and  had  a 
choice  collection,  which  .she  had  cultivated  with  great  care  and 
brought  with  her  from  the  clifT,  had  just  takea  up  the  watering 
pot  in  her  hands,  and  was  about  to  commence  her  daily  occupa- 
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tion,  wbeo  looking  beneath  the  casement  she  pecehred  a  beauti- 
ful double-blossomed  myrtle  tree,  in  full  bloom,  which  was  not  in 
the  collection  of  Agatha's  favourite  plants,  and  an  involuntary  ei- 
clamation  escaped  her  lips,  of-^ 

"  Miss  Agatha,  you  never  told  me  you  had  this  beautiful  myrtle  I 
where  have  you  hid  it  all  this  while  from  my  observation  t  and 
how  long  may  you  have  had  it  in  your  collection." 

"  Myrtle  !"  repeated  Agatha,  "  you  are  dreaming,  Claribelle ! 
I  know  of  no  myrtle  except  the  one  we  kft  behind  us  at  the  cliff, 
and  have  certainly  had  no  myrtle  given  me  since  I  have  been 
here." 

••  There  is  one,  however,"  cried  Claribelle  ;  •'  look,  Miss  Aga- 
tha, and  convince  yourself  that  I  have  got  my  eyes ;  here  is  the 
most  beautiful  myrtlo  tree  I  ever  saw  in  my  born  days,  placed 
exactly  under  the  window,  with  your  geraniums !  Look,  and  I 
protest  there  is  a  slip  of  paper  tied  rbund  the  middle  !  that  is  us 
much  as  to  lot  us  know  who  it  comes  from,  I  suppose." 

The  first  thought  that  sug^^^ested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Agatha 
whcu  she  beheld  this  mysterious  gift,  was,  that  it  was  some  artful 
stratagem  of  the  insidious  Craftly,  who,  to  answer  some  wily  pur- 
pose.^ad  contrived  to  place  the  myrtle  there  for  her  acceptance, 
either  to  worm  himself  into  her  good  graces,  knowing  her  passion 
for  flowers,  or  to  excite  a  jealousy  in  the  hearts  of  the  rival  sisters ; 
and  if  so,  she  determined  to  avail  herself  of  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning it,  and  proudly  to  reject  the  so  offered  present. 

With  this  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind,  and  with  this  inten- 
tion, she  desired  Claribelle  to  reach  out  her  hand,  and  unfasten 
the  slip  of  paper,  which  wa^  affixed  to  the  middle  of  the  bloom- 
ing tree. 

*•  I  know  tlie  hand-writing  of  Craftly,**  thought  Agatha,  "  but 
he  is  mistaken,  if  he  imagines  that  I  will  be  the  dupe  of  his  art- 
ful contrivances,  or  consent  to  aid  in  destroying  the  peace  of  two 
individuals  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  my  protector.** 

Meanwhile  Claribelle,  delighted  with  her  mission,  and  betray- 
ing no  small  symptoms  of  curiosity  to  be  informed  who  bad  pre- 
sented her  young  mistress  with  so  beautiful  a  gift,  very  soon  readi- 
ed lier  prise,  and  placing  the  slip  of  paper  in  the  hands  of  Aga- 
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tha,  rery  e&gerly  and  anxiously  watched  her  coantenance  at  she 
impatiently  run  over  the  contents,  which,  to  the  otter  astonish- 
ment of  Agatha,  was  written  in  characters  entirely  unknown  to 
her,  and  contained  the  following  lines ; 

Truft  not  the  row  or  lUy^  hue, 

Altho'  they  eweete  im|»Ait, 
For  they  arechangfings  unto  you, 

And  hide  a  changing  heart. 

* 

But  take  the  fonn  thii  myrtle  wean, 

In  silenee,  lovely  maid ; 
'Twill  etaiid  the  teet  of  lengtheii'd  ywi% 

"When  heauty  it  decayed. 

Yes,  tvhen  the  withering  hlait  shall  Mow 

The  young  roee  from  thy  eheek, 
And  all  tha  "^^^  •bali  ^  ^hee  know 

That  flattery  wiO  not  epeak. 

Then  take  the  leaf  thafs  erer  green, 

Whose  hlossoa  is  thine  own ; 
For  be  who  gave  the  gift  unseen 

Must  live  for  thee  alone.* 

Agatha  had  certainly  read  these  lines  aloud,  much  to  the  da- 
light  and  satisfaction  of  the  listening  and  curious  Claribellet  and 
ifkriuus  conjectures  filled  the  minds  of  both  as  to  the  writer  of 
them.  They  were  evidently  not  Craftly's,  and  suspicion  imme* 
diately  rested  on  the  invisible  speaker,  who  had  been  stationed 
beneath  the  window  on  the  preceding  night,  but  this  was  a  cir- 
cumstance wholly  unknown  to  the  attendant,  and  she  exclaimed, 
on  Agatha's  folding  up. the  paper  and  depositing  it  carefully  in 
her  pocket-book. 

**  Well,  I  protest,  I  never  heard  sweeter  verses  in  my  life.  Mist 
Agatha,  and  let  the  writer  be  whoever  he  will,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  ba  ia  over  faead  and  ears  in  love  with  you ;  that's  no  great 
inronder  to  be  sure,  for  you  are  worthy  of  being  beloved  by  the 
finest  man  that  ever  wore  a  head ;  so  there's  nothing  to  be  won- 

poetiy. 
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dered  at  in  that;  but  the  wonder  is— «who  is  he  I  It  cannot  be 
Mr.  Craftly,  you  know.  Miss  Agatha,  because  he  has  got  a  sweet- 
heart already ;  and  it  cannot  be  Mr.  Sam  Russel,  the  young 
handsome  fisher«  that  lives  at  the  banlL-side  ;  so  being  neither  the 
one  or  the  other,  why  who  can  it  be  1" 

To  which  Agatha  thoughtfully  replied,  for  she  was  thinking  of 
her  floysterious  visiter : 

'*  I  really  do  not  know,  nor  am  I  exceedingly  solicitous  to 
learn  ;  I  do  not  approve  of  any  thing  that  approaches  in  a  mys- 
terious shape  toward  me.*' 

'*  Well,  miss,  I  dare  say  that  li  is  in  the  shape  of  a  man*'* 
cried  Claribelle  ;  ''  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would  do  you 
Rny  harm,  when  he  can  make  such  pretty  versos  on  you ;  at  all 
events,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  let  the  beautiful  myrtle  tree 
perish  for  want  of  a  drop  of  water,  so  I  will  e'en  give  it  some,  if 
you  please." 

'*  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doing  that,"  returned  Agatha, 
**  but  a  rery  great  one  to  its  remaining  beneath  the  window  of  this 
chamber ;  you  must  this  night  remove  it  hence.  I  will  give  a 
colour  to  no  clandestine  proceedings  in  the  house  of  my  protector, 
to  whom  I  am  under  the  necessity  (whether  I  like  it  or  not)  of 
disdosing  this  incident,  which,  however  trifling,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent in  me  to  conceal  from  his  knowledge." 

Claribelle  was  silent,  as  she  generally  was  when  she  could  not 
easily  or  readily  adopt  her  young  mistress's  opinion  ;  she  did  not 
see  why  the  myrtle  tree  should  not  remain  in  its  present  situa- 
tion ;  besides,  she  was  dying  with  curiosity  to  know  whose  hands 
had  placed  it  there,  and  if  taken  away,  it  was  very  probable  that 
this  was  a  secret  that  she  might  never  get  to  the  bottom  of.  Still 
Claribelle  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  commands  of  her  mis- 
tress, and  to  rigidly  perform  thenu 

Meanwhile  Agatha  no  sooner  made  her  appearance  below  stairs, 

to  which  she  was  summoned  to  breakfast,  than  she  related  all  that 

she  knew  of  this  mysterious  circumstance,  produced  from  her 

pocket-book  the  written  lines,  and  of  having  heard  some  one  tm- 

der  the  chamber  window  on  the  preceding  night. 

**  Shiver  my  top-sails !"  cried  the  fisher   **  if  OTer  I  heard  of 
No.  7.  21 
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such  an  impudent  scoundrel  in  existence;  why,  my  dear  MisAi 
dingleton,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  to-night  the  moon-struck 
hero  was  to  bring  a  ladder  and  ropes,  and  affix  them  to  the  window, 
in  the  hopes  of  carrying  you  off — but,  zounds,  I  will  take  pretty 
good  care  to  give  the  brazen  dog  no  chance  of  doing  that,  I  war- 
rant him ;  if  I  catch  him  there  again,  he  shall  meet  with  a  warm 
reception, — I  will  have  my  double-barrelled  gun  ready  to  pop  at 
him  in  the  crack  of  a  whip/' 

**  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  should  have  recourse  to 
such  violent  measures  on  my  account ;"  cried  Agatha,  in  some 
alarm,  "  I  should  deeply  regret  that  any  one  should  be  wounded 
or  injured  in  so  silly  an  affair." 

"  And  11  would  be  quite  ridiculous,  father,"  cried  Olive,  •*  for 
you  to  think  of  shooting  a  man,  merely  because  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  Miss  Singleton  a  present  of  a  beautiful  myrtle  tree,  and  to 
write  some  pretty  verses  on  her;  for  my  part,  I  should  not  think 
myself  at  all  offended  by  receiving  such  a  compliment.*' 

*'  You  silly  toad,  and  do  you  call  that  a  compliment,"  uttered 
the  fisher,  '<  climbing  up  to  the  top  of  a  house  to  put  a  myrtle  tree 
at  a  chamber  window,  and  scribbling  a  parcel  of  verses,  without 
letting  people  know  where  it  comes  from  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  that  is  the  beauty  of  it,"  returned  Olive,  "  it 
would  not  be  half  so  romantic  or  pretty  if  one  was  to  know  where 
It  came  from,  or  who  wrote  it ;  but,  dear  me,  now  it  is  quite  like 
a  novel,  and  sets  one  a  longing,  and  a  longing,  till  one  gets  the 
whole  of  the  secret  out  of  the  bag." 

**  Like  a  fiddlestick's  end,"  cried  the  fisher,  "  that  is  all  you 
think  of,  novels,  and  plays,  and  dream-books,  and  all  such  idle 
nonsense  ;  but  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  ever  I  catch  another  novel 
in  your  hands,  I'll  put  it  behind  the  fire." 

'*  Then  why  does  Miss  Singleton  read  novels,  if  they  are  so  ri- 
diculous," inquired  Olive,  glad  to  oppose  her  father  in  any  argu- 
ment, that  tended  to  lessen  his  opinion  of  the  extraordinary  merits 
of  one  whom  he  was  constantly  setting  before  her  as  a  pattern. 
*'  Gome,  Miss  Singleton,  pray  tell  father  why 'you  read  novels,  as 
they  are  called,  if  they  are  so  improper?" 

Agatha  now  taw  the  envious,  not  to  say  the  malicioas,  triumph 
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which  now  scornfully  played  on  the  lips  of  Olive,  and  without  be- 
traying the  least  embarrassment,  warmly  replied, — 

*'  I  will  satisfy  you,  Miss  Blust,  in  this  particular,  if  indeed  you 
are  so  exceedingly  anxious  to  learn,  and  without  departing  from 
the  possibility  of  your  father's  assertion,  that  novels  are  sometimes 
injurious,  when  they  do  not  inculcate  morality  and  truth ;  but  this 
is  not  generally  the  case,  and  for  the  most  part  I  have  always  fonnd 
them  to  convey  both  amusement  and  instruction,  and  why  noti 
Has  not  a  novelist  the  picture  of  life  before  him,  does  he  not  copy 
tlie  living  manners  as  they  rise  exalted  to  virtue,  or  sink  debased 
by  vice?  And  why  should  virtue  and  vice  be  pourtrayed  in  one 
book  rather  than  in  another;  and  if  it  tends  to  improvement  and 
morality  by  a  just  portrait  drawn  of  the  human  charater,  what  does 
it  matter  what  the  book  be  called  ?  Virtue  is  virtue,  and  vice  it 
vice,  call  it  what  you  please ;  wormwood  would  taste  bitter  were 
it  not  called  so,  and  a  rose  would  smell  as  sweet,  had  it  any  other 
name*  Neither  are  novels  prejudicial  more  than  any  other  compo* 
sitions;  if  the  writers  have  not  made  them  so,  they  can  do  no 
barm.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sermon  may  be  capable  of 
corrupting  the  heart,  and  perverting  and  blinding  the  understand- 
ing, by  leading  us  to  entertain  a  mistaken  notion  of  our  religion  ; 
but  this  must  certainly  depend  on  the  principle  it  conveys,  and  the 
ananner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  preacher.  So  are  novels, 
when  improperly  written ;  but  they  can  have  no  improper  biai 
aurely,  when  they  inculcate  humanity,  principle  and  feeling." 

The  fisher  was  in  raptures  at  the  conclusion  of  this  modest  and 
iogeniiotts  confession,  as  well  as  explanation,  on  the  subject  of 
which  he  had  before  been  always  in  doubt  and  prejudice,  but  like 
mists  before  the  rising  sun,  they  now  suddenly  vanished,  so  efiect- 
ive  was  the  influence  which  the  lovely  orphan  possejsed  over  his 
mind ;  and  the  disappointed  Olive  only  beheld  in  the  countenance 
of  her  father  a  smile,  beaming  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  on  the 
eloquent  and  beautiful  speaker  ;  and  with  a  sneer,  which  looked 
more  like  envy  than  any  thing  else,  she  exclaimed,—* 

**  Now,  father,  I  suppose  that  Jessy  and  I  may  read  as  many 
Borels  as  we  please,  since  they  are  licensed  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Miss  Agatha  Singleton.'* 
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Agatha  coloured  deeply,  from  a  consciousness  of  how  little  she 
had  merited  the  bitter  envy  which  was  contained  in  this  speech; 
but  determined  that  it  should  not  have  the  effect  for  which  it  was 
evidently  designed  by  the  malicious  Olive,  she  suppressed  the  ri- 
sing and  involuntary  disgust  she  felt  toward  her,  and  only  smiling- 
ly replied,  in  answer  to  her  observation, — 

*^  Would  that  indeed  I  possessed  the  power  you  have  ascribed 
to  me,  Afiss  Blust,  there  is  no  act- of  mine  at  which  I  hope  I  should 
have  cause  to  blush,  or  would  incur  the  ^ensure  or  severity  of  my 
enemies,  much  less  draw  on  me  the  unmerited  reproach  of  my 
friends.*^ 

*'  And  had  England  such  a  queen,  Miss  Singleton,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  would  be  little  cause  for  murmuring  against  the  state, 
or  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  the  British  subjects,"  cried  the  fisher, 
**  for  there  would  be  only  one  voice  among  them,  and  that  would 
be  decidedly  in  favour  of  their  beloved  sovereign." 

The  arrival  of  Craftly  at  Herring  Dale,  with  his  sister  Margaret, 
who  had  come  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  her  young  kinswomen, 
now  very  opportunely  put  an  end  to  a  conversation  which  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  very  disagreeable  to  the  envious  feelings  of  Miss 
Blust,  as  it  incontestibly  proved  how  high  the  merits  of  Miss  Sin- 
gleton ranked  in  the  estimation  of  her  father,  and  how  great  was 
the  influence  she  held  over  his  mind,  of  which  Olive  was  particu- 
larly jealous,  when  she  reflected  that  her  sister  Jessy  was  also  es- 
tranged from  her  affections,  since  Miss  Singleton  had  become  an 
inmate  of  the  Dale,  and  that  even  the  very  servants  paid  hef  a  re- 
spect and  homage  which  they  were  very  far  from  sfaowii^  to  her ; 
«nd  all  but  Leontine  Craftly  considered  her  as  a  paragon  of  per- 
fection ;  he,  for  some  cause  or  other,  had  always  evaded  giving 
tin  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Agatha,  though  flrequently  asked  by 
Olive,  in  various  directions,  whether  he  did  not  think  her  hand- 
some, bis  reply  was  invariably  the  same, — ^^  She  does  not  look 
like  you ;"  and  perhaps  these  words  were  accompanied  by  certain 
looks,  which  never  failed  to  make  an  impression  on  the  weak 
heart  of  tfao  too  credulous  girl.  Thus  every  hour  she  was  becom- 
ing the  easy  victim  of  the  smooth-tongued  libenine«  for  attch 
ontine  Craftly  undoubtedly  was :— &in  would  we  deny  the 
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tion,  but  truth,  like  the  monitor  of  conscience,  forbids  us  to  stray 
beyond  her  sacred  boundaries :  it  was  even  so.  Still  Olive  was 
not  always  contented  with  receiving  this  general  reply  from  Craft- 
ly,  00  the  subject  of  Miss  Singleton,  and  although  it  was  very  cer« 
tain,  that  she  did  not  look  like  her,  and  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  between  them,  yet  Olive  thought  to  be  like 
Miss  Singleton  would  have  been  a  compliment  she  would  have 
preferred  to  any  other,  and  affecting  an  air  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference,  one  rooming  that  sho  was  left  chatting  with  her  kins- 
roan,  she  exclaimed, — 

**  There  is  Jessy  and  her  favourite  gone  out  a  walking  together; 
pretty  souls !  they  are  just  like  two  beans  upon  a  stalk,  quite  in- 
separable—-well,  I  don't  envy  the  pleasure  of  their  conversation,  J 
promise  you,  for  they  are  always  talking  about  books  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  as  Miss  Singleton  calls  it ;  now  I  hate  books, 
except  they  are  some  amusing  novels,  and  as  for  tlie  beauties  of  na- 
ture, I  never  think  it  worth  my  while  to  study  them,  not  I ;  but 
Jessy *• 

'^  Is  a  blossom  of  nature  herself,**  cried  Craftly,  suppressing  a 
aigh,  which,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  occasioned  him  to  re- 
flect seriously  for  a  moment  on  the  striking  contrast  there  was  in 
the  cbaractttrs  of  the  two  sisters ;  but  this  was  not  a  period  for  re- 
flection, when  he  beheld  so  beautiful  a  girl  as  Olive  almost  ready 
to  jump  into  his  arms  only  for  the  asking,  and  of  whose  affections 
be  was  perfectly  secure ;  and  he  added  with  a  playful  smile,  per- 
ceiving that  Olive  looked  grave, — 

**  And  are  net  you  too  a  blossom  of  nature,  my  sweetest  Olive  t 
Behold  that  blooming  rose,  which  no  art  could  ever  pencil,  on 
that  lovely  cheek,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  lily  is  on  thy  fair 
breast ;  lell  me,  then,  if  thou  art  not  a  blossom  of  nature  in  all  iti 
fullest  sweets." 

Olive  blushed,  for  Craftly  uttered  this  with  the  most  impassioned 
Joek  of  fondness,  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  mistake,  and 
to  which  be  added  other  compliments  equally  flattering  to  her 
yeethful  vanity ;  still,  however,  she  artfully  adverted  to  her  fa- 
'vourite  sttb|ect,  by  aftcting  to  feel  the  utmost  astonishment  at  his 
indsflerence  te  the  nerits  «f  bar  lather^  proti^g^.  At  which  Craft- 
ly caieleaaly  ensweied. 
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••  We  were  talking  of  beauty,  my  dear  Olive,  not  of  merit,  and 
to  that  of  Miss  Singleton  I  am  nearly  a  total  stranger,  for  hoir 
should  I  know  tho  merits  of  that  extraordinary  young  lady,  who 
scarcely  condescends  to  bestow  a  look,  or  a  word,  on  any  but  your 
father  and  Jessy." 

"  Why  that  is  very  true,"  replied  Olive ;  **  but  then  we  don't 
talk  much  to  her,  you  know,  nor  do  we  pay  her  much  attention. 
As  to  father,  he  perfectly  adores  her  ;  and  Miss  Jessy  too  thinks 
her  a  wonder,  and  has  the  impudence  to  set  her  up  for  a  pattern 
to  both  of  us ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  who  Miss  Singleton  is, 
that  every  body  is  to  make  her  a  model,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not.  Then  she  pretends  to  be  such  a  prude  too ;  do  you  know 
that  she  was  quite  offended  the  other  day,  only  because  Sam  Ros- 
sel,  who  is  such  a  frolicsome  young  man  that  we  cannot  help 
laughing  at  him,  just  touched  her  hand,  and  pretended  that  he  • 
would  kiss  it.  If  you  had  seen  how  she  coloured  up  in  a  moment, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  give  him  a  civil  look  for  several  days 
afterwards.  *  Lord,  Sam,*  cried  I,  when  she  went  out  of  the 
room  with  Jessy,  *  how  can  you  be  such  a  simpleton-  as  to  mind 
what  Miss  Singleton  says.*  And  what  da  you  think  was  the  fooPs 
reply  ?" 

'*  I  really  cannot  positively  guess  ;*'  answered  Craftly,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  utmost  art  to  disguise  his  feelings,  seemed  interested 
in  this  account  that  Olive  was  giving  of  the  behaviour  of  Miss 
Singleton  to  Sam  Russel,  who  was  one  of  his  most  familiar  friendi 
and  companions. 

^*  Why  I  will  own  that  it  very  much  surprised  me,"  resumed 
Olive,  *'  for  he  said,  '  indeed  but  I  do  mind  what  she  says,  Miss 
Olive  ;  for  I  would  not  oflend  Miss  Singleton  to  please  my  father, 
or  the  best  friend  I  had  in  existence  ;  she  is  so  sweet  and  sensible 
a  girl,  and  I  deserve  to  be  hanged  for  presuming  to  take  such  a 
liberty  with  her.  I  might  have  known  that  she  would  be  angry, 
but  I  will  go  and  ask  her  pardon  this  moment,  and  never,  never 
offend  her  again.' " 

"Indeec^l"  cried  Craftly,  with  a  sneer,  while  the  colour 
mounted  in  deep  crimson  to  his  cheeks ;  "  Sam  took  care  never  to 
tell  me  of  this,  so  I  imagine  be  has  fallen  desperately  in  iove  with 
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this  wonder-working  goddess,  who  seems  to  have  turned  the  heads 
tnd  the  hearts  of  every  body,  except  you  and  I,  Olive." 

Olive  was  silent ;  she  had  marked  the  rising  colour  on  the  cheek 
of  Craftly,  and  she  saw  too,  that  the  admiring  eyes  with  which  his 
friend  Sam  apparently  regarded  Miss  Singleton,  was  not  a  sub- 
ject of  much  pleasure  to  him;  and  that  he  seemed  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  thoughtful  reverie,  from  which  not  even  she  had  the 
power  to  awaken  him,  or  charm  away  by  her  usual  fascinating 
smiles ;  and,  almost  unconscious  that  Olive  was  present,  be  mut- 
tered Co  himself, — 

"  So,  Sam  is  caught  too,  by  the  witchery  of  this  syren  ;<— it  is 
well !  the  proud  girl  thinks  she  cannot  hold  too  many  captives  im 
her  chains.'* 

**  What  syren  are  you  speaking  of  Leontine  t"  demanded  Olive, 
smiling,  and  laying  her  beautiful  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Aud,  in- 
stantly recovering  his  self-possessiou,  the  hypocrite  replied, — 

**  Why  a  syren,  Olive,  is  a — a — a  sort  of  a  dangerous — ^tempt- 
ing— no,  not  tempting,  I  did  not  mean  that — a  mischievous  thing, 
I  intended  to  say,  in  the  shape  of  a  female;  that  sometimes  unac- 
countably seduces  and  charms  the  hearts  of  men,  so  forcibly,  so 
powerfully,  that  they  have  no  power  of  escaping  from  the  spells 
which  they  spread  around  them.'* 

**  And  are  there  no  male  syrens  of  thb  description  as  well/' 
cried  Olive,  in  an  oflTended  tone ;  and  so  you  choose  to  apply  this 
epithet  to  Miss  Singleton ;  really.  Sir,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
syren  is  not  here  toiisten  to  your  compliments.** 

**  And  if  she  were  here,  she  would  not  thank  me  for  it,  my 
sweetest  Olive,**  uttered  the  insidious  Craftly ;  "  for  when  I  called 
her  syren,  I  meant  to  imply  any  thing  else  but  a  compliment.  No, 
Olive,  be  assured,  my  dear  girl,  that  Miss  Singleton  is  the  last  ob- 
ject under  Heaven,  whom  I  would  address  in  the  style  of  complK 
ment ;  and  I  should  be  the  last  object  from  whom,  perhaps,  she 
would  bear  it.  Slie  knows  I  do  not  flatter  her,  and  consequently 
does  not  covet  my  society ;  and  slie  is  right,  for  I  shall  never  court 
her*s.'* 

From  lips  we  love,  we  do  not  easily  suspect  the  want  of  sincei^ 
tty,  or  doubt  the  iiltering  tale,  so  oft,  so  melodiously  told,  and  so 
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frequently  repeated  ;  and  Olive  confided  in  the  sincerity  of  Craft* 
ly,  when  he  at  last  gave  this  his  avowed  opinion  of  Agatha  Single* 
ton  ;  for  how  could  she  doubt  of  his  assertions,  that  he  did  not 
like  or  admire  her,  when  the  coldness  and  distance  of  his  manners 
toward  her,  had  given  a  colour  of  truth  to  his  every  word  and 
action  1  in  ail  that  related  to  Miss  Singleton  he  had  evinced  the 
most  perfect  indifference  ;  and  Olive  again  believed  that  it  really 
was  so  ;  but  whether  it  really  was  or  no,  time  will  yet  unfold-— 
that,  and  greater  mysteries :  sufficient  to  say,  that  at  the  present 
moment  Olive  and  Craftly  parted  friends,  and  certainly  lovers ; 
for  in  that  character,  and  that  only,  he  had  always  taught  her  to 
consider  him. 

And  in  what  did  he  appear  to  Jessy  t  why,  unquestionably  the 
aame  ;  he  had  always  told  Jessy,  that  she  was  the  idol  of  his  heart, 
4md  Jessy  too  believed  him. 

It  was  reserved  alone  for  Agatha  to  remove  the  flimsy  veil  from 
Jessy's  eyes^  and  to  let  her  behold  the  mirror  of  truth  ;  nor  could 
Jessy  turn  aside  from  it  when  she  did  behold  it. 

It  was  a  sickening  picture  that  so  suddenly  met  her  gase,  but  it 
was  drawn  in  the  colours  of  a  faithful  artist,  and  Jessy  could  not 
doubt  but  it  was  original ;  and  though  she  suffered  pangs  in  tearing 
it  from  her  heart,  she  was  wise  in  the  resolution  of  never  again 
permitting  it  to  retain  a  place  there  ;  but  alas !  the  conviction  of 
the  faithlessness  of  the  being  in  whom  she  had  placed  such  implicit 
confidence,  weighed  heavily  on  the  sensibility  of  the  sweet  Jessy, 
and  in  retired  moments,  when  hid  from  the  observation  of  all  mor- 
tal eyes,  when  none  but  pitying  angels  could  witness  her  silent 
sorrow  and  her  heart-felt  grief,  the  apostacy  of  Leontine  frequent- 
ly  occasioned  her  to  shed  the  most  bitter  tears,  and  she  would  men- 
tally exclaim,— Ab,  if  such  be  the  cruel  arts  and  deceptions  of 
men  toward  our  hapless  and  unfortunate  sex  J  if  they  can  indeed, 
offer  vows  only  to  betray  the  fond  believing  victims,  whom  they 
afterward  abandon  to  their  fate !  grant  to  me,  Eternal  Judge  and 
Father  of  all  created  universe,  that  I  may  never  again  become  the 
dupe  of  another's  peijured  vows !  or  regard  protestations  and  pro- 
misea  wbicb  even  the  holy  principks  of  our  sacred  religion  bad 
not  the  power  of  making  hallowed  and  pore !  and  thou  too«  my 
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•iflteri  thy  heart  roust  bleed,  perhaps,  from  the  same  source  that 
mine  bleeds  now.  Perhaps  thou  art  destined  to  feel  the  apostacy 
of  thy  lover  too ;— thy  lover !  said  he  not  that  he  was  mine — Did 
he  not  swear  it,  and  call  upon  heaven  to  witness  the  sincerity  of 
his  vows  t  False,  injurious  Leontioe  !  how  couldst  thou  play  a  part 
so  treacherously  cruel  and  deceitful  1 

Alas  I  Jessy  could  only  answer  this  question  with  her  tears ;  and, 
such  a  baneful  influence  had  these  mournful  and  unhappy  reflec- 
tions on  her  spiritSi  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  efibrts  to  appear  tran- 
quil and  composed,  they  gradually  made  the  most  alanping  appear- 
ance on  her  lovely  person,  and  soon  the  rose  began  to  fade  on  her 
fair  cheek,  her  form  to  lose  its  freshness  and  elasticity,  her  bril- 
liant blue  eyes  to  sink  in  languor,  and  her  sweet  voice  no  longer  to 
retain  its  lively  tone.  In  vain  had  Leontine  sought  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  renew  his  vows  of  unalterable 
affection ;  in  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  steal  a  glance  from  those 
lovely  orbs  whose  light  he  had  diminished,  and  which,  till  now,  had 
ever  beamed  with  kindness  and  confldence  on  him  ;  but  Jessy  was 
resolute,  and  evaded  the  sight  of  her  perfidious  lover,  while  Olive 
endeavoured  to  wring  the  secret  of  her  heart  by  every  means  in 
her  power,  but  in  vain ;  nor  were  the  eyes  of  her  fond  father 
blind  to  the  melancholy  change  he  beheld  in  the  darling  of  his 
heart,  and  frequently,  when  alone  with  Agatha,  would  mention  the 
alteration  in  Jessy  with  the  most  heart-felt  grief.  To  which  Aga- 
tha would  always  reply,  when  she  could  no  longer  evade  the  sub- 
ject by  any  other  means : 

**  My  dear  Sir,  you  cannot  imagine  how  you  distress  my  feelings. 
In  soppoeing  that  I  withheld  from  you  any  communication  which 
it  woliM  be  proper  for  you  to  know,  respecting  the  altered  health 
and  spirits  of  our  sweet  Jessy ;  she  is,  indeed,  not  so  lively  as  she 
used  to  be,  nor  doea  sbe  look  quite  so  freshly ;  but  she  will  re- 
cover that,  and——'*  Agatha  had  never  found  it  so  difficult  to 
finish  a  sentence,  and  colouring  deeply,  added,  **  wiB  soon  be  her- 
self again.*' 

•*  Shiver  my  top-sails !  but  that  wont  do  ;*'  cried  the  fisher,  in 

a  voiea  of  onuival  iapatianta. 
No*a  89 
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"  What  won't  do,  my  good  Sir  V*  repeated  Agatha  half  smiling* 

"  £vasion  ;'*  answered  the  fisher,  boldly,  ^*  evasion,  from  you, 
my  dear  Miss  Singleton,  won't  do  in  any  shape  whatever ;  you 
either  know,  or  guess  at  the  cause  of  the  change  in  my  poor  Jessy, 
and  you  don't  choose  to  tell  me,  that's  plain — and  you  wonU  teU 
rae,  though  you  see  a  father's  heart  breaking  at  the  sight  of  her 
dear  pale  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes,  that  were  once  as  bright  as — " 
(Here  the  fisher,  unable  to  proceed,  passed  his  hand  suddenly 
across  his  brow,  to  conceal  a  gust  of  tears  which  now  involunta- 
rily rushed  from  his  eyes.)  '^  But  no  matter,  if  I  lose  my  Jessy, 
I  shall  die  of  a  broken  heart,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  both  of 
vs  l-~yes,  poor  old  Peter  will  die  of  a  broken  heart,  at  last !-» 
I,  who  never  sufiered  a  heart  to  ache  in  my  born  days,  without 
trying  to  take  the  load  away  from  it. — Well,  weD,  no  matter ; 
Olive  won't  cry  much  after  me,  and  you  Agatha  Singleton ^" 

**  Would  be  the  veriest  wretch  in  existence,"  cried  Agatha, 
much  afiected,  **  Could  I  add  to  those  sufierings,  which  by  any 
effort  of  mine  I  could  spare  you  the  trial  of. — Ob  !  my  protector, 
my  more  than  father!  why  do  you  thus  reproach  the  unhappy 
orphan,  on  whoso  head  you  have  so  long  showered  down  blessings, 
never  to  be  erased  from  her  memory  ;  if  with  my  life  I  could  re- 
pay them,  it  is  at  your  service  ;  if  by  the  sacrifice  of  any  happi- 
ness which  spriugs  from  myself,  you  would  prove  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  towards  you,  you  are  freely  welcome  to  take  all  that  is 
within  my  reach, — but,  in  pity,  do  not  reproach  me  for  what  it  if 
not  in  my  power  to  remedy  or  alter." 

**  Then,  do  you  know  the  secret  that  wrings  the  heart  of  my 
poor  Jessy  t"  uttered  the  fisher,  bestowing  a  look  on  Agatha 
which  uttered  volumes,  **  and,  perhaps  Olive  knows  it,  and  per- 
haps my  kinsman  Crafdy  knows  it,  and  Margaret  too^r— yet  her  fa- 
ther is  not  to  know  it  ;^^biver  my  top-saila,  but  this  is  strange*" 

"  Hear  me.  Sir,"  cried  Agatha,  now  deeply  roused  to  a  just 
sense  of  who  they  had  sprung  from,  and  with  a  look  of  calm  and 
dignified  composure,  which  arrested  the  attention  of  the  fisher 
irresistibly  in  her  favour,  and  to  listen  to  her  with  a  deference 
which  no  human  being  would  have  comnaoded  but  her,  "  hear  me 
Sir,  patiently,"  agfun  repealed  the,  **}[  you  caui  for  you  ni«$t 
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have  patMnce  before  I  cao  at  all  explain  myself  to  your  entire 
satisfaction.*' 

**  Say  what  you  please,  my  dear  girl,  say  what  yon  please,'* 
uttered  the  fisher,  waving  his  hand  as  if  for  her  to  proceed,  **  for, 
shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  would  listen  to  any  one  else  with  half  the 
pleasure,  and  I  could  give  myself  a  sound  drubbing  for  having 
said  a  word  to  vex  so  sweet  a  little  soul  as  I  know  you  to  be. — But, 

my  Jessy,  my  poor  Jessy ! go  on,  my  dear  girl,  go  on, — I 

won't  interrupt  you  again,  I  promise  you.     Come  dearest,  what 
are  you  going  to  sayT' 

••  I  was  going  to  say,  Sir,**  cried  Agatha,  hardly  able  to  resist 
smiling  at  the  transitions  which  the  poor  fisher  bad  made,  of  as- 
perity to  kindness,  and  petulance  to  his  own  natural  sweetness  of 
temper,  **  that  when  your  humanity  prompted  you  to  ofier  an  asy- 
lum beneath  your  roof  to  a  poor  fatherless  girt,  that  she  was  bound, 
not  only  in  gratitude  and  aflectibn  to  you,  but  to  every  member  of 
your  family,  to  preserve  the  same  principle  and  feeling  by  consci* 
entiously  discharging  her  duty,  and  what  does  that  duty  tell  me. 
Sir? — that  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the  honour,  the  welfare  of 
your  children  should  be  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own,  and  that  when 
I  behold  any  evil  pending  on  them,  that  I  could  by  any  means 
avert,  that  I  would  fearlessly  throw  myself  between  that  and  them, 
let  whatever  be  the  consequence. — Sir,  this  duty  I  have  perform- 
ed,^-one  of  your  children  was  in  danger  of  a  threatened  evil^it 
was  Jessy  .•• 

**  Jessy!**  exclaimed  the  fisher,  in  the  utmost  astonishment. 

••  Yes,  Jessy,"  repeated  Agatha,  "  it  was  Jessy,  over  whose 
innocent  head  this  evil  was  waving ; — it  was  my  fortunate  desti- 
ny to  perceive  that  evil  in  time  to  warn  her  of  it ; — I  did  not  wring 
the  secret  from  her  heart,  but  she  reposed  it  in  mine  !  Now,  Sir, 
hear  my  fixed,  my  unalterable  resolution,  never  to  reveal  this  se- 
cret, till  permitted  by  her  to  do  so,  though  I  lose,  what  I  prise 
dearer  than  existence,  the  affection,  the  esteem,  the  protection  of 
my  benefactor.  Cease  to  urge  or  importune  me  again  on  this 
subject,  but  be  satisfied,  that  your  daughter  is  now  safe  from  be- 
ing perverted  from  her  duty,  and  that  a  short  time  will  restore  her 
to  her  former  health  and  cbeerfulneu;  her  form  has  indeed  chang- 
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edy  but  unchanged  and  incorruptible  are  her  principle,— chaste 
and  pure  as  holy  angels.  Thus  far  have  I  ventured  to  explain  the 
nature  of  her  late  despondency,  but  no  farther;  and,  if  indeed  you 
do  regard  the  little  good  I  still  can  do  in  this  mysterious  basinessi 
jremember  that  your  silence  only  can  sign  the  passport  to  my 
duty." 

The  fisher  continued  gaeing  at  Agatha  for  many  minutes  after 
ehe  had  ceased  speaking,  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  con- 
cern, which  almost  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  utterance,  in 
which  admiration  of  her  exemplary  conduct  seemed  to  have  no 
small  share ;  while  the  communication  he  had  received  relative 
to  his  beloved  child,  had  so  powerfully  wrought  upon  his  feelings 
«s  to  occasion  him  to  burst  into  an  involuntary  agony  of  tears,  and 
Agatha,  imagining  that  he  was  not  vet  fully  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation she  had  given  him,an4  was  still  angry  with  her,  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Speak  to  me.  Sir,  do  but  speak  to  me  ;  your  silence  breaks 
my  heart,  tell  me  that  I  am  justified  in  your  opinion,  and  I  care 
not  what  else  betides  me.** 

"  Justified,**  at  length  uttered  the  fisher,  regarding  her  with  a 
look  of  the  tenderest  emotion,  **  shiver  my  top-sails,  you  are  an 
angel !  yes,  Agatha  Singleton,  you  are  an  angel,  and  blessed  be 
the  hour  that  I  brought  you  within  these  doors.  I  have  let  my 
girls  do  just  what  they  please  with  me,  but  my  Jessy  was  the  pride 
of  ray  lieart,  and  had  she  fallen  into  any  temptation,  I  should 
never  have  held  my  head  up  again ;  but  I  will  believe  you,  Aga- 
tha, Jessy  is  still  innocent,  aud  she  droops  because  some  faithless 
lover  has  deceived  her, — but^  the  scoundrel,  the  infernal  scoun- 
drel, never  let  me  know,  his  name  Agatha, — ^never  let  me  hear  his 

name  pronounced  in  my  presence,  or  belike  I  may ^yes,  I 

would  pulverize  him  into  atoms ! — what,  to  creep  into  the  bosom 
of  my  blooming  rosebud,  and  like  a  vile  reptile,  only  to  destroy 
its  sweets  1  Zounds,  I  shall  go  mad ! — Oh,  Jessy,  Jessy,  better 
had  these  grey  hairs  followed  thee  to  thy  grave,  for  then,  my  dar- 
ling, I  know  thou  wouldst  have  been  an  angel  translated  to  the 
skies.** 

'*  And  Jessy  is  an  angel  still,*'  cried  Agatha,  dreadfully  alarm- 
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ed  at  the  excessive  agitation  she  beheld  in  the  countenance  of  her 
protector ;  "  I  will  stake  my  life  on  Jessy's  innocence,  and  I  be- 
seech yoa,  Sir,  to  calm  and  moderate  these  transports ;  by  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness  hereafter,  Jessy  is  innocent,  and  free  from  cen- 
sure, asd  will  soon  be  happy  again  in  a  father's  smiles,  be  but  si* 
lent,  on  that  alone  depends  her  restoration  to  health  and  peace." 

**  Well,  well,  I  will  be  silent,"  cried  the  fisher,  "  though  shiver 
my  top-sails,  it  wouTd  be  a  hard  matter,  if  I  knew  who  it  waa 

that but,  come,  dearest,  I  will  distress  thee  no  longer,  and 

will  say  nothing  more  about  it ;  but  pray  watch  over  my  darling, 
bid  her  not  weep,  and  sigh,  and  moap  so ;  tell  her  it  will  break 
her  bther's  heart,  to  see  her  pine, — do  this,  love,  as  often  as  you 
can,  and,  may  angels  bless  you ! 

"  Be  assured  that  I  will  peglect  nothing  which  can  contribute 
to  her  welfare,  and  the  peace  of  her  father,"  answered  Agatha ; 
and  leaving  him  considerAly  relieved  from  the  apprehensions 
which  bad  at  first  filled  his  mind  on  Jessy's  account,  she  retired 
to  her  own  chamber,  to  contemplate  the  delicate  situation  in  which 
she  now  stood  in  the  fisher's  family,  and  the  little  prospect  there 
was  for  her  enjoying  any  tranquillity  again,  beneath  a  roof,  the 
happiness  of  which  was  already  broken  in  upon  by  the  insidious 
and  base  arts  of  a  designing  villain  ! 

Still,  however,  Agatha  forbore  to  repeat  his  name  to  his  kins- 
man, on  whom  he  had  so  artfully  imposed,  but  to  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  snppose  that  the  fisher  would  long  be  blind ; 
but  Agatha,  almost  unerring  io  her  judgment  in  all  beside,  wak 
complete^  deceived  in  this  respect;  for  so  far  from  suspecting 
Leontyie  Crafty  to  be  the  cause  of  Jessy's  onhappiness,  or  being 
at  all  iostramental  in  destroying  the  peace  of  his  family,  he  be- 
lieved CraiUy  to  be  as  indifierent  to  Jessy  as  a  stranger  who  had 
never  crossed  his  threshheld,  and  that  be  thought  no  more  for 
Olive  than  the  mere  >egard  which  was  attached  to  their  being 
relatives  on  his  mother's  side.  In  short,  the  fisher  looked  higher 
than  to  Leontine  Craftly  for  a  matrimonial  connection  in  his  fami- 
ly ;  fQrtly>cigh  he  loved  him  as  a  kinsman,  and  would  probably  do 
much  to  serve  him,  yet  for  a  husband  to  either  of  his  daughters,  he 
would  proudly  have  rejected  any  overtures  which  would  have  been 
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made  of  the  kind ;  and  how  was  it  morally  possible  for  the  6sher 
to  have  even  guessed  at  an  attachment  subsisting  between  Lcon« 
tine  and  his  daughter  Jessy?  for  never  had  he  observed  the 
slightest  partiality  on  either  side.  Jessy  hardly  addressed  any 
conversation  to  Leontine,  and  Leontine  seldom  exchanged  a  sylla- 
ble with  Jessy,  except  on  the  most  general  and  indifferent  subjects, 
and  then  it  was  always  in  the  presence  of  others ;  and  of  Olive's 
Mightiness  with  her  kinsman,  the  fisher  thought  nothing,  since  he 
believed  she  would  do  the  same  with  any  other  young  man  who 
had  been  so  familiarly  brought  up  with  her.  Thus  were  all  the 
little  flirtations  which  were  carried  on  between  them  wholly  un- 
noticed, or  if  noticed,  only  laughed  at,  by  a  too  indulgent  father. 

Meanwhile  the  insidious  Craftly  gradually  stole  into  the  good 
graces  of  his  unsuspecting  kinsman, 'who  at  length,  reposing  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  seeming  se||blance  of  so  many  virtuous 
trails  of  character  and  disposition,  believed  that  few  young  mea 
were  possessed  of  such  integrity  and  honourable  principles  as  his 
kinsman,  and  this  confidence  had  increased  rather  than  diminished 
with  increasing  years. 

It  would  therefore  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  have  convinced 
tho  warm-hearted  fisher,  that  Craftly  was  a  designing  h>ipocrite» 
much  less  that  he  could  be  the  seducer  of  one  or  both  of  his  child- 
ren, had  opportunity  and  his  insidious  arts  succeeded  to  accom- 
plish his  base  and  dishonourable  purposes. 

But  of  Craftly  the  confiding  fisher  thought  not,  when  at  the.4|^*. 
parture  of  Agatha,  ho  ransacked  his  memory  to  gu^ss  at  th^SQ^ 
pent  wlio  had  undermined  the  happiness  of  his  sweet  Jessy. 
There'were  few  young  men  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  con- 
stant visiters  at  Herring  Dale,  besides  Craftly  and  Russel,  whose 
characters  and  principles  would  not  stand  the  test  of  the-most  scru- 
pulous inquiry,  and  which  were  not  fully  established  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cromer,  and  the  fisher  was  wdl  assured  that  none  of 
those  would  presume  to  approach  his  daughters  with  a  dishonoura- 
ble passion. 

•«  Well,  then,  who  was  this  serpent,  whose  wily  tonguq(i|3* stung 

the  lieart  of  his  Jessy  t  ^ 

Agatha  Singleton  could  answer  that  question,  but  she  had  given 
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her  reaBons  why  the  was  not  permitted  to  do  so ;  they  were 
•trange — they  were  mysterious  !  for  it  was  by  the  heaven-directed 
agency  of  Agatha  ^t  Jesay  had  been  warned  of  her  fate  ;  it  was 
plain  then,  that  the  perfidioua  iover  of  Jessy  was  not  unknown  to 
Miss  Singleton ;  but,  unable  to  form  the  remotest  conjecture  that 
cottld  autboriKe  him  to  suspect  any  ono  who  was  intimate  at  the 
Dale,  he  suspended  his  judgment  till  some  conclusive  evidence 
might  assist  him  in  discovering  the  villain. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

*<  Ob,  lore !  what  it  it  in  this  world  of  our*t 

Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  Iov*d  1  ah !  why 

With  cjpreu  branches  Ritt  thou  wreath'd  thy  bowers, 

And  made  thy  best  ilHHprpter  a  sigh  1 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers 

And  plsce  them  on  their  breast^but  place  to  die. — 

Thus,  the  (rail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish, 

Are  laid  within  our  bosoms,  but  to  perish  !*' 

• 

Time,  which  brings  all  things,  all  seasons,  and*  all  changes  to 
an  end,  whether  sweet  or  sour,  was  rapidly  advancing  to  that, 
H^ich  was  annually  calculated  by  the  irJiabitants  of  Cromer  for 
the  period  of  a  rich  and  luxuriant  harvest,  all  their  own,  because 
they  had  looked  forward  to  it  with  many  an  anxious  sigh,  and  the 
deprivation  of  many  a  pleasure,  which  their  scanty  metfns  could 
not  afibrd ;  during  the  long  and  tedious  reign  of  winter,  dried  fisb, 
and  a  very  moderate  supply  of  inferior  herrings,  with  a  less  pro- 
portion of  other  food,  had  been  the  subsistence  of  numerous  poor 
families,  who  had  drained  their  little  store,  gained  by  hard  labour, 
in  order  to  prepare  ready  furnished  apartments  in  their  houses, 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  yearly  visiters  and 
sea-bathers,  who  never  failed  to  resort  to  their  coast  on  the  ap- 
proach of  summer ;  and  if  this  poor,  honest,  and  industrious  race 
of  peoplg  were  then  rewarded  for  the  sacri6ces  which  they  had  so 
patiently  endured  throughout  a  long  and  wintry  season,  who  would 
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grudge  them  the  price  of  their  hire,  that  had  full  purses  and  open 
hearts  ?  and  yet  there  were  hearts,  and  there  were  purses,  which 
were  never  opened  but  to  wants  of  their  own  h  wants  do  we  call 
them  ?->-no,  they  were  not  wants,  for  nature  requires  but  little ; 
they  were  luxuries,  idle  and  fantastical  luxuries,  which  bloated  af- 
fluence imagines  that  it  cannot  do  without,  and  that  it  has  the  sole 
right  to  enjoy ;  and  while  to  real  want  it  is  a  stranger,  how  shouhl 
it  either  knov^  or  feel  for  those  unfortunate  beings,  who  are  alone 
familiar  with  poverty,  and  to  whom  the  name  of  luxury  is  unknown. 
Being  warmed  themselves  in  ihe  sunny-  ray  of  splendour,  even  till 
they  sicken  beneath  its  beam,  how  can  they  feel  the  icy  chill  of  the 
cold  and  bitter  blast  of  poverty  ?     Ask  the  African,  born  beneath 
the  influence  of  the  burning  clime,  if  he  can  feel  his  limbs  benumbed 
with  Lapland's  freezing  snows,  or  shiver  with  the  wintry  blast 
blowing  round  his  liead,  and  he  will  ^11  you, — no  !     Neither  can 
one  human  being  appreciate   the'  wajMs,  the  miseries,  the  feel- 
ings of  another,  till  they  themselves  have  drank    at  the  bitter 
fountain. 

Well,  then,  to  return  to  the  inhabitants%f  Cromer,  and  the  fash- 
ionable sea-bathers,  who  did  not,  we  will  suppose,  come  there  to 
save  money,  but  to  spend  it,  and,  having  plenty,  they  could  afford 
it ;  at  length  the  influx  of  company  was  so  great,  that  not  a  bed 
tras  to  be  procured  at  any  of  the  inns,  however  humble  or  eb- 
scure  ;  every  lodging  was  completely  crammed,  and  many  fanff- 
lies  who  could  not  obtain  room  for  their  establishment  were 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  apartments  in  houses  situated  at  a 
most  inconvenient  distance  from  the  town. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  this  extremity,  applications 
poured  in  from  all  quarters  for  the  beautiful  Cottage  on  the  Cliff, 
and  that  several  personages  of  rank  and  fashion  inquired  of  Mr. 
Adams,  at  the  library,  the  terms  of  accommodation ;  of  whicb» 
being  fully  informed,  it  was  immediately  followed  by  an  applica- 
tion to  the  6sher  himself.  A  splendid  carriage  arrived  one  morn** 
ing  at  Herring  IHle,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Blust  being  inquired  for 
At  the  gate*  by  a  footmaa  in  a  superb  livery,  David  came  runnbg 
blio  tho  parlour  to  apprise  his  master  of  his  distinguishea  visiters* 
wfaich  was  DO  other  than  the  Marchioooas  of  Montauk  hersolft  La^ 
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dy  Lavinia,  sod  a  ihird  lady,  deeply  veiled,  and  who  did  not 

choose  to  alight :  for  the  fisher  had  iustantty  made  his  bow  to  their 

ladyships,  and  invited  tham  in,  where  only  -Olive  was  sitting  at 

work»  and,  on  the  entrance  of  their  splendid  visitants,  she  arose, 

and  curtsying  respectfully,  was  going  to  retire,  had  not  the  Mar^ 

chtoness  entreated  that  she  would  not  disturb  herself  on  her 
account* 

**  Your  daughter,  I  presume,  Mr.  Blust,*'  eiclaimed  her  Lady- 
ship, and  seating  herself  without  ceremony,  immediately  entered 
into  the  business  on  which  she  came,  namely,  to  engage  the  Cot- 
tage on  the  Cliff;  '*uot  for  myself  as  you  may  imagine,  Mr^ 
Blust,**  uttered  she,  **  for  I  cannot  endure  any  thing  half  so  ro- 
mantic as  this  cottage  is  described,  so  lonely  too,  standing  by  it- 
self on  the  sea-shore ;  I  positively  should  die  of  the  vapours  were 
I  condemned  to  endure  suc^  solitary  exile.  I  have  a  perfect  an- 
tipathy to  the  loneliness  of  solitude,  be  the  prospects  ever  so 
boundless  or  enchanting.  Well,  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  am  going 
to  negociate,  so  it  does  not  matter,  but  for  a  friend,  a  lady  of  quality 
and  distinction,  newly  arrived  from  the  continent,  who,  if  she  finds 
the  cottage  answering  the  romantic  description  which  has  been  given 
of  it,  will  doubtless  become  your  tenant  a  considerable*  length  of 
lime.  The  terms  which  AdaoM  stated  to  us  are  by  no  means  ob- 
jectionable ;-^fae  point  is,— is  the  cottage  duly  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  a  lady  of  distinction,  Mr.  Blust  t — by  the  by,  it  be- 
longed to  a  person  of  the  name  Singleton,  who  was  unfortunately 
drowned  there,  did  not  it  T  I  have  heard  something  about  it,  but 
the  story  was  so  melancholy,  I  could  not  bear  to  listen  to  iu  I 
have  an  antipathy  to  all  melancholy  stories.**  Here  the  Marchio- 
ness ceased  speaking ;  from  the  very  first  moment  since  she  had 
made  bar  entrance,  till  now,  there  had  been  no  chance  of  the  fish- 
er being  able  to  edge  in  a  word,  much  less  to  answer  the  interro- 
gations which  her  ladyship  had  so  rapidly  made,  bnt  the  ice  being 
now  broke,  be  ventured  to  begin  in  the  following  manner : — 

'*  Yes,  my  lady,  I  believe  you  will  find  that  the  Cottage  on  the 

Clifif  is  exactly  the  thing,  the  very  thing  for  dull  and  melancholy 

folks  to  live  in.    The  wind  blows  like  the  devil,  wben  there  is  a 

gate  or  a  tampeitt  and  the  waves  will,  wuh  over  the  chimney  tope^ 
Mo  8.  88 
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as  nicely  as  a  herring  skifT  skips  over  the  oceany-^^then  there  te 
plenty  of  sea-fowl  to  keep  watch  over  the  premises, — ^I  have  seen 
as  many  gitlls  there  as  would  freight  a  ship ;  but  the  captain  did 
not  mind  these  things  a  whistle,  so  the  winds  might  blow,  and  the 
birds  might  shriek,  he  was  never  the  man  to  fright  thef»  away 
from  their  lonely  habitation  ;  and  as  to  his  daughter,  heaven  bless 
her,  she  would  not  touch  a  fly  with  her  little  soft  hand,  if  she 
thought  she  should  hurt  it.  So,  as  I  was  saying,  my  lady,  that 
the  captain  enjoyed  all  these  melancholy  things,  he  was  a  melan- 
choly roan,  and  purchased  the  cottage  of  mc,  when  it  was  not 
•worth  a  rope's  yarn,  and  was  ready  to  tumble  about  his  ears,  on 
purpose  that  he  might  have  it  built  up  again  according  to  his  fan- 
cy, and  indulge  in  all  his  melancholy  whims,  and  read  books,  and 
look  at  the  stars,  and  the  moon,  and  the  sea,  and  all  those  sort  of 

things ; but,  poor  fellow,  he  did  not  enjoy  his  fancies  long,  lie 

was  lost  in  that  terrible  gale  of  wind  that  wrecked  a  ship  upon 
this  coast,  and  made  me  the  father  of  two  as  fine  boys  as  ever  your 
ladyship  beheld  in  your  born  days." 

••  Well,  I  protest,  that  it  is  prodigiously  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Blust,** 
cried  the  Marchioness,  *'  It  is  not  every  one  who  would  have  liked 
to  receive  so  great  an  addition  to  their  family, — ^for  I  am  told  that 
the  orphan  daughter  of  this  Singleton  lives  beneath  your  roof  too, 
and  is  supported  by  your  bounty ;  her  father  no  doubt  left  her 
quite  destitute.  A  strange  character,  Adams  tells  me,  this  Cap- 
tain Singleton,  whom  he  supposes,  from  his  extraordinary  retired 
habits,  and  gloomy  mode  of  living,  to  have  had  some  singular  rea- 
son for  becoming  such  a  recluse, — [  erhaps  you  have  heard ;" — 
the  Marchioness  stopt  on  the  eager  stretch  of  curiosity,  but  during 
the  whole  of  this  speech  the  colour  of  tl.e  fisher  had  gradually 
arose  to  his  cheek,  till  his  broad,' round,  good-natured  face  was  io 
a  perfect  bla7«e,  and  he  bluntly  replied, — 

**  I  have  heard  nothing,  my  lady,  that  can  reflect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  that  quiet,  modest,  peaceable,  though  melancholy  roaa, 
and  if  this  be  the  only  fault  that  he  had,  I  shall  pray  night  and 
morning,  that  I  may  descend  to  my  grave  with  as  littW 

A  panse  ensued,  not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  talkative 
.MarcMooesi,  but  exceedingly  so  to  the  feelings  of  the  warm«heart- 
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ed  6sher»  vrho  felt  that  be  had  done  his  duty  in  speaking  thus  of 
his  departed  friend  ;  he  liad  no  faults  that  had  come  within  the 
precincts  of  his  knowledge,  or  if  lie  had,  why  should  he  rake  them 
up  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  where  they  reposed  in  silence,  till 
a  better  judge  than  him  should  call  tliem  te  account.  It  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  beautiful  Marchioness,  however,  again  to  revive 
the  unpleasing  subject,  which  was  beginning  to  impose  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  patience  of  the  fisiier,  whom  it  is  well  known  did  not 
possess  any  considerable  share,  and  she  exclaimed, — 

'*  So,  tlien,  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  appears  to  be  the  property 
ef  this  Miss  Singleton." 

'*  Appears,  my  lady,"  rapidly  replied  the  fisher,  **  it  is  hers, 
and,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  know  any  one  who  has  a  right  to 
question  Iter  claim  to  It ;  it  was  her  father's  money  that  purchased 
it,  and  if  she  has  not  a  right  to  it  now  he  is  dead  and  gone,  I 
dotCt  know  who  has,  that  is  all." 

The  Marchioness  coloured  deeply,  and  looked  at  LadyLavinia, 
with  something  like  surprise  at  the  bluntness  of  the  fisher,  who 
•he  expected  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  used  more 
ceremony  witli  a  personage  of  her  exalted  rank,  but  In  this  her 
ladyship  was  mistaken,  for  the  fisher  was  independent  of  exalted 
rank,  and  neither  valued  the  smiles  or  feared  the  frowns  of  the 
great  ones. 

lie  iiad  never  hung  on  them  for  the  support  or  the  promotion  of 
hb  family,  never  obtained  their  fallacious  promises,  or  solicited 
their  patronage  ;  he  had  been  a  tub  standing  on  its  own  bottom,—- 
an  oak  in  the  forest,  which  had  never  yielded  to  the  rough  blast, 
tliougli  It  hod  spent  its  fury  round  his  head,  still  he  had  stood  firm 
and  undaunted  in  the  mklst  of  the  storm.  AH  the  wealth  he  had 
acquired  was  by  hard  labour  and  persevering  industry,  and  if  the 
fisher  found  at  last  that  he  had  met  with  a  reward  adequate  to  the 
meritorious  exertions  he  had  made  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  family,  he  fait  that  he  owed  it  to  a  higher  source  than  from  the 
power,  or  the  gifts,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  earthly  crea- 
tures. And  knowing  this,  he  scorned  to  favour  or  flatter  their 
aereral  vices  ;  in  short,  the  unsophisticated  Peter  could  not  see  the 
fieceiiity  of  the  Marchioness  being  so  ioqoisitive  on  a  subject 
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which  did  not  at  all  concern  her ;  for  if  poverty  was,  indeed,  the 
lot  of  Agatha  Singleton,  it  was  not  the  hand  of  the  Marchiouesa 
that  would  be  stretched  out  to  relieve  her,  for  generosity  was  not 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Marchionesses  virtues. 

Meanwhile  $he  illustrious  lady  had  arose  from  her  seat,  having 
£rst  closed  the  bargain  with  the  fisher,  for  her  friend,  the  lady  be* 
fore-mentioned,  to  take  immediate  posssession  of  the  Cottage  on 
the  Cliff,  at  an  early  hour  the  ensuing  morning,  at  which  hour  the 
keys  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  new  servant,  and  the  agree- 
ment signed  by  each  of  the  parties ;  after  which  her  ladyship  de- 
parted from  the  house  of  the  fisher,  much  in  the  way  she  had 
come,  without  ceremony,  and  the  fisher,  well  pleased  that  he  had 
made  so  advantageous  a  bargain  for  his  dear  little  prot^,  forgot 
to  remark  that  the  Marchioness  was  a  prodigious  fine  woman,  and 
Lady  ftavinia  was  a  lovelier  one. 

He  could  not  tell  whether  their  eyes  were  black,  blue,  or  green, 
or  whether  their  complexions  were  only  ordinary,  transparently 
fine.  Not  Peter ;  he  had  been  thinking  on  something  else  all  the 
while  the  Marchioness  had  been  in  the  room,  and  that  was,  in  cal- 
culating en  the  profits  that  Agatha  would  receive  from  having  socfa 
a  tenant  in  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;  and  that  the  lady,  when  she 
knew  the  orphan  state  of  Agatha,  might  probably  be  induced  to 
act  still  more  liberally  toward  her,  not  but  what  the  terms  were 
handsome  enough. 

These  were  the  reflections  which  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
fisher,  so  as  to  render  him  blind  to  the  (kscinating  glare  of  all-pow- 
erful beauty,  set  off  by  all  the  adventitious  aid  of  the  most  costly 
attire ;  but  not  so  blind  had  been  the  bright  eyes  of  Olive,  she  had 
stole  side-long  glances  both  at  the  dress  of  the  Marchioness,  and 
that  also  of  the  Lady  Lavinia ;  she  could  tell  to  a  nicety  how 
long  and  how  short  the  waists  were  of  their  gowns,  wbat  sort  of 
sleeves,  and  wbat  coloured  trimmings  were  attached  to  each  ;  she 
could  exactly  guess  by  her  eye  of  what  materials  their  bonneti 
were  made,  faithfully  to  transmit  this  important  discovery  to  Miis 
Mary,  the  milliner,  in  order  that  at  some  stolen  opportunity  the 
might  fashion  her  one  of  the  same.  In  short,  Olive,  whose  cKiaf 
idol  was  the  decoration  of  her  pretty  peraoo.  waa  deligfated  with 
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.the  iriew  glie  had  obtained  of  the  Marchionefs  and  her  lovely 
daughter,  and  rapturously  exclaimed,— 

**  How  charmingly  delightful,  father !  I  would  aot  have  missed 
die  pleasure  of  this  morning  for  the  world  !'* 

**  Yes,  I  cannot  say  but  I  am  well  pleased,"  cried  the  fisher, 
whose  thoughu  were  alone  fixed  on  Agatba. 

**  And  were  you  really  pleased  with  the  cut  of  the  pelisse^  and 
the  make  of  the  sleeves,  father  V*  rejoined  Olive ;  *Mo  be  sure  the 
bonnets  and  the  feathers  in  them  were  very  expensive ;  but  then 
«ae  need  not  have  them  of  such  a  quality,  and  yet  look  vastly  be- 
coming :  now  I  think  that  Miss  Mury,  the  Milliner,  might  contrive 
to  make  Jessy  and  I        *' 

*'  What  is  the  wench  talking  oft''  cried  the  fisher,  with  impa- 
tient curiosity;  ^'what  has  Miss  Mury,  the  milliner  to  do  with  the 
Cottage  on  the  Clififr' 

*^  Lord,  father,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  Cottage,  and  the  nasty 
IrightfttI  CliflT,  I  assure  you !"  answered  Olive,  scornfully. 

*'  Then  pray  what  was  you  thinking  of,  missi"  inquired  the 
fisber;  **you  might  have  had  worse  thoughts  in  year  head^ 
for  aught  that  I  know.*'  To  which  the  disappointed  Olive  re* 
plied,"— 

**  Why,  what  could  I  be  thinking  of,  but  the  beautiful  dresses  of 
the  Marchioness  and  Lady  Lavinia  I — their  sweet  pretty  bonnets, 
and  their  handsome  scarfi^  and  tbeir  lovely  watches  and  gold 
diains  t  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  them  all  the  while  they  were 
here,  and  so  I  thought  of  Miss  Mury,  the  milliner,  and  I  could  set 
oar  heads  together,  that       ■*' 

Tbe  fisber  heard  no  more ;— Hip  he  bounced,  and  calliag  Olive 
«  silly  maukin  for  her  pains,  and  bestowing  an  epithet  on  Miss 
Mury,  the  milliner,  not  of  the  politest  kind,  he  made  a  precipitate 
ffotreat,  to  go  in  search  of  Agatba  and  Jessy,  to  inform  them  of  the 
pleasing  intelligence  he  had  received.  Jessy  was  busy  with  the 
maids,  but  Agatha  was  reading  in  her  chamber,  and  tbe  fisher  ap- 
proached her  with  a  sun-beam  in  his  countenance,  which  shed  ita 
influence  over  her's ;  ever  calm,  ever  beautiful,  but  not  ever 
aairthfiil,  she  sweetly  exdaimedr— 

**Yott  are  welcome,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  always  welcoase; 
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witat  need  then  of  apology,  to  one,  whom  the  sight  of  you  al^vays 
makes  happy,  and  would  make  merry  also,  if  this  morning  I  were  . 
not  disposed  to  be  a  little  grave,  perhaps  a  little  pensive ;  but 
you  look  so  pleasant,  so  good  humoured  too,  I  will  try  to  borrow 
some  of  your  smiles,  to  make  me  forget  Retrospections  so  gloomy ; 
but  can  I  look  at  this  sable  habit,  and  be  unmindful  of  the  day  on 
which  I  put  it  on  t— ^an  i  feel  that  I  am  fatherless,  without  reflect* 
ingthat  I  had  once  a  father? — oh  !  no^  no  !*' 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  wish  you  to  forget- your  father,*'  exclaimed 
the  fisher ;  '*  Heaven  forbid !  yet  I  would  also  have  you  remember 
that  though  fatherless,  you  are  not  friendless,  and  never  shall  be 
while  Peter  Blust  has  an  anchor  afloat !  now,  in  the  first  place,  I 
am  corae  with  a  budget  of  good  news :  I  have  got  a  tenant  for  the 
Cottage  on  the  Clifl*,  and  an  excellent  bargain  I  have  made  for 
you,  a  lady  of  quality,  foreign,  I  suppose,  for  she  is  just  come  from 
foreign  parts, — a  friend  of  the  Marchioness  of  Montauh,  who  is 
a  melancholy  sort  of  person  mayhap,  and  wishes  to  live  at  the  Cot^ 
tage  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  She  pays  a  handsome 
price  ;  so  my  dear  Agatha  Singleton  will  have  some  money  in  her 
pocket  at  last  !*' 

*  But  Agatha  Singleton  will  not  touch  one  penny  of  it,  for  all 
that,"  cried  the  grateful  Agatha ;  "  would  it  were  ten  times  as 
much !  I  would  give  it  all  to  my  benefactor.V 

**  Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  ever  I  take  one  farthing  from  you  1** 
exclaimed  the  fisher ;  **  perish  the  mercenary  thought,  or  the 
friendship  that  b  obtained  by  rubbing  one  shilling  against  the 

other !  tell  me  that  again,  Agatha  Singleton,  and  I Zounds  I 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  an  angry  word  either,  in  my  passion,  that 
would  hurt  your  dear,  little,  tender  heart,  but  I  shall  be  in  a  very 

great  passion,  if  ever  you  tell  me  of  this  again — I  shall,  by all 

the  little  fishes  that  swim  in  the  sea!"   added  the  fisher,  and 
laughed  heartily. 

*'  I  will  not  contend  the  point  with  you  at  present,  my  dear 
sir,"  smilingly  aaswcred  Agatha ;  "  for  I  really  don't  like  to  see 
you  in  a  passion,  you  are  then  out  of  your  element :  So  you  have 
seen  the  Marchioness  respecting  the  Cottage  then,  have  yoe« 
Sir  T" 
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"  Seen  her,  why,  the  Marchioness  is  only  just  gone,  my  dear,'* 
answered  the  fisher,  *'  she  came  in  her  carriage  this  morning  to 
Herring  Dale,  along  with  her  daughter,  the  Lady  Ldvinia  ;  there 
was  another  lady  too,  but  she  did  not  get  out,  so,  you  know,  when 
the  Marchioness  had  squatted  herself  dowo  in  the  great  chair, 
wjiich  she  did  witboat  being  invited,  then  she  began  to  open  the 
businessy  and  we  settled  it  in  a  crack.  The  money  is  to  be  paid 
down  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  agreement  signed  and  sealed,  to 
make  fast  the  contract  on  both  sides ;  after  which  the  premises 
are  to  be  entered  upon,  and  the  lady  is  to  take  possession  of  the 
cottage  immediately.  Now,  my  dear,  it  will  be  necessary  for  yoa 
to  be  present  at  this  iglerview  with  the  new  tenani,  who  may  pot* 
tibly  like  to  see  yon." 

Agatha  coloured  deeply,  she  was  unaccustomed  to  see  company 
in  her  father's  time,  he  had  not  permitted  her  to  mix  in  society, 
and  she  needed  none  while  he  was  present ;  but,  she  had  never 
asked  her  father  the  reason  why  he  wished  her  to  live  so  secluded, 
be  would  not  sufier  interrogations,  and  knowing  thu,  Agatha  never 
assailed  him  with  any.  It  was  therefore  with  some  embarrass* 
ment,  that  she  exclaimed, — 

**  Is  it  absolutely  necessary,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  should  be  pre- 
aunt  at  your  meeting  with  the  lady,  I  would  much  rather  decline  if, 
if  it  be  possible  that  you  can  arrange  the  business  without  me,^f 
not,  I  must  yield  to  the  necessity.*' 

Now  there  were  more  reasons  than  one,  why  the  fisher  was  so- 
licitous for  Agatha  to  accompany  him,  and  tliey  were  all  too  po- 
tent to  be  resisted.  In  the  first  place,  he  imagined,  that  no  human 
being,  whether  male  or  female,  could  behold  Agatlia  Singleton 
without  feeling  deeply  interested  in  her  misfortunes,  and  more  es* 
pncially  a  female  of  exalted  rank,  to  whom  fortune  had  so  liberally 
dispensed  her  gifbi,  and  education  had  polished  with  every  sensi- 
tive feeling,  elegance  and  refinement ; — nature's  eloquence,  to  this 
last,  rarely,  ever  pleads  in  vain.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
former  1  why  nothing,  positively  nothing,  since  it  is  well  known, 
nnd  clearly  authenticated,  that  all  of  these  have  failed,  totally 
friled,  in  moving  the  heart  to  a  tender  and  commiserating  sympa- 
thy tovaid  the  truly  meritorious  and  the  truly  unfortUDate. 
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A  modest  appeal,  however  humble,  has  rarely  found  its  way  to 
the  liearts  of  the  wealthy  ;  but  the  bold,  bare-faced  imposter,  ba* 
opened  their  purse-strings,  when  to  genius,  to  merit,  to  talent,  to 
sufiering  virtue  it  has  been  scornfully  denied. 

And,  oh  I  ye  immortal^  gods  I  can  this  be  true  7 — satirist,  'tis  n 
tale  beyond  credibility  !  Ah,  would  to  heaven  that  it  were  so,  my 
gentle  reader,  how  gladly  would  I  drop  my  pen,  and  leave  you  to 
the  proof. 

But  all  this  our  fisher,  who  was  neither  a  poet,  nor  a  dependentt 
did  not  know,  so  he  concluded,  that  all  who  were  truly  great,  were 
truly  greatly  minded,  and  noble  in  soul,  as  they  were  exalted  by 
birth,  and  rich  in  splendour. 

Mistaken  man,  he  had  seen  but  little  on  the  rough  seas,  and 
beard  naught  but  the  roaring  winds ;  he  should  have  lived  in  the 
world,  with  worldly  men,  and  with  worldly  women  too,  and  he 
had  known  better.— -But  to  return  to  our  story,  Agatha  was  most 
anxiously  awaiting  the  fisher^s  reply,  and  the  fisher  was  as  anx* 
iously  contriving  how  he  should  make  a  plausible  pretext,  for  her 
being  obliged  to  go,  and  at  last  he  hit  upon  the  following,— 

**  You  must  go,  my  dear,"  uttered  he,  **  there  is  no  doing  with* 
out  you,  for  there  must  be  an  inventory  made  of  all  the  furniture, 
and  every  article  you  left  in  the  cottage,  when  yon  came  to  Her- 
ring Dale.  Now,  ydu  know,  Sbelty  was  left  in  charge  of  them, 
and  though  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  poor  fellow's  honesty,  yet  thai 
wonH  do;  I  must  see  that  every  thing  is  quite  right,  before  my 
lady  takes  possession  of  the  premises,  and  I  must  bave  some* 
body  to  assist  me,  and  that  somebody  must  only  be  Agatha  Sin>* 
gleton.*' 

Agatha  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  offer  now  • 
dissenting  voice,  to  this  proposal. 

Meanwhile  Olive  had  ran  to  Jessy,  the  very  moment  that  her 
father  had  quitted  the  room,  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  the 
Marchioness,  and  ber  fair  daughter ;  and  so  much  did  Olive's  head 
run  upon  the  finery  which  was  exhibited  before  her  eyes,  that  she 
immediately  began  to  give  her  sister  a  very  accurate  descriptioa 
of  the  dress  of  both  the  ladies, — ^the  b;innets  and  the  pelisses,  bnl 
perfectly  forgot  tp  mention  the  business  which  had  bfottghl^theoi 
thare,  and  Jessy,  in  some  surprise*  ezckiisedf  . 
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^      **  But,  dear  me,  Olive^  what  could  the  Marchioness  want  with 
my  father  T* 

**  It  was  not  my  father  that  she  wanted/'  answered  Olive,  **  hut 
the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  for  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  to  live  in^ 
lord  help  her  silly  head,  she  will  be  glad  enough  to  run  away  from 
it !  when  she  has  slept  there  a  night  or  two,  she  will  be  so  fright- 
ened with  the  screaming  of  the  wild  fowls,  and  the  ghost  that,  folks- 
certainly  say,  does  walk  there,  whenever  the  wind  blows  easter- 
ly ; — ^Miss  Singleton  may  say  what  she  likes,  but  her  maid  Clari- 
belle  tells  me,  she  has  often  heard  strange  noises,  in  the  chamber 
that  the  captain  used  to  sleep  in.'* 

To  which  Jessy  replied, — 

'*  It  was  extremely  silly  and  absurd  then  of  Claribelle  to  say 
any  such  thing,  and  I  hope,  Olive,  you  will  not  encourage  her  again 
to  repeat  so  idle  a  tale ;  who  knows  how  such'  a  report  may  tend 
to  injure  our  Agatha?  for,  in  this  supposition,  very  few  would 
choose  to  become  a  tenant  of  the  cottage,  which  however,  thank 
Heaven,  is  at  last  disposed  ofl  how  I  rejoice,  for  the  sake  of  our 
dear  friend  !'* 

<«  Dear  me  a  fiddlestick's  end !"  cried  Olive, disdainfully;  *'  how 
many  dears  are  you  going  to  make  of  her,  pray  1  she  may  be  your 
dear,  but  she  u  none  of  mine.'* 

*■  The  more  shame  for  you,  Olive !"  answered  Jessy,  reproachfully. 

'*  I  see  no  shame  at  all,"  replied  Olive ;  unless  it  be  in  father  for' 
taking  in  another  person's  child,  when  he  has  got  two  daughters  of 
his  own,  whom  he  ought  to  love  so  much  the  better ;  you  may  see 
with  half  an  eye,  Jessy,  that  he  don't  love  either  of  us,  half  so 
much  as  he  does  Agatha  Singleton." 

**  I  cannot  see  any  such  thing,'*  answered  Jessy,  much  hurt  at 
such  an  insinuation  being  thrown  out  against  her  dear  father. 

"  Well,  but  somebody  can,  and  somebody  has  told  me  of  it  se- 
veral tiroes,"  repeated  Olive,  with  an  intolerably  provoking  smile; 
pity  that  so  lovely  a  lip  should  have  engendered  it,  for  it  was  the 
smile  of  envy ;  and  the  artful  girl  continued, — **  And  somebody 
said,  (I  protest,  I  cannot  help  laughing,  it  was  so  amazingly  droll,) 
that  if  father  was  not  an  old  man,  that  he  would "  Olive  stop* 

ped,  and  tittered  again. 
No.  a  84 
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*'  Would  what  T*  cried  Jessy,  highly  nettled,  though  endeavour* 
ing  to  suppress  her  anger  ;  would  what,  Olive  1  why  do  you  make 
half  speeches,  which  have  neither  good  sense  nor  good  nature  to 
recommend  them  V* 

**  One  must  stop  when  one  is  going  to  laugh,"  uttered  Olive; 

**  well,  somebody  said,  that  if  father  was  not  so  old ^that 

tiiat     '   he would   marry  Miss  Singleton."    Jessy   reddened 

with  resentment. 

**  And  how  base  must  that  somebody  be,*'  uttered  Jessy,  "  who 
could  breathe  such  an  aspersion  against  a  father  in  the  ear  of  his 
child  ! — against  too,  oh  !  an  angel  of  puuty  •  I  blush  for  that 
somebody  !  and,  oh,  Olive !  how  I  blush  fur  my  sister  !  for  having 
listened  to  a  wretch,  who  could  inspire  her  with  such  sentiments  of 
her  father !" 

*'  You  had  better  mind,  Miss  Jessy,  who  you  call  wretches  !** 
cried  Olive,  her  eyes  flashing  with  the  fury  of  passion,  so  that  she 
was  almost  breathless  ;  "  and  as  for  your  blushes,  pray  reserve 
them  for  yourself,  if  you  please  ;  you  have  more  occasion  to  blush 
than  I  have,  for  you  are  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with " 

"  Hold,  Olive  !"  uttered  Jessy,  almost  overpowered  to  tears,  yet 
still  restraining  them,  while  an  involuntary  glow  of  crimson  rested 
on  her  pure  transparent  cheek  ;  '*  hold,  cruel  girl !  spare  this  un- 
necessary, this  tortured  trial  of  my  feelings,  and  know,  that  if  I 
have  loved,  I  luve  not  now  !  let  that  content  you ;  you  have  no 
rival  in  your  sister,  and  be  that  hour  far  distant  that  you  ever  may; 
and  remember,  that  however  weak,  however  miserable  the  heart 
of  poor  Jessy,  it  can  never  beat  but  with  affection  for  my  sister/' 

Jessy's  tears  now  flowed  abundantly,  and  Olive,  who  had  no 
apprehension  that  she  would  have  taken  what  she  had  uitered,  in 
so  serious  a  light,  and  now  convinced,  though  she  had  once  sus- 
pected it  before,  that  the  object  of  Jessy's  unhappy  passion  had 
been  her  cousin  Craftly,  felt  abashed  and  confounded  by  the  in- 
genuous confession  she  had  urged  her  to  make ;  and  having  now 
no  jealous  fears  to  combat  with,  either  with  respect  to  Jessy  or 
Miss  Singleton,  endeavoured  by  the  most  insidious  art  that  was 
possible,  to  restore  the  fluttered  Jessy  to  compMura,  beibre  aojr 
one  abould  surprise  them  i&  thatiituatioD^  well  knowing  thai  from 
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lier  ftttber  slie  would  encounter  the  most  furious  displeasure,  and 
from  Miss  Singleton  tlie  most  spirited  reproof;  for  the  fisher,  since 
his  conversation  with  Agatha  on  the  subject  of  the  deplorable 
change  in  his  beloved  child,  bad  invariably  adopted  her  advice ; 
and,  still  more  tender  than  ever  over  his  drooping  flower,  never  ap- 
peared either  to  notice  that  change,  or  inquire  into  the  cause. 
Thus,  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  aided  too  by  the  power- 
ful influence  which  Agatha  held  over  her  mind,  and  the  fortunate 
absence  of  her  faithless  lover,  (for  Craftly  was  again  out  on  the 
herring  fishery,)  the  sweet  Jessy  was  gradually  recovering  from 
the  deep  wound  her  heart  had  received,  when  the  hand  of  Olive 
opened  it  afresh,  but  it  lasted  only  for  a  few  moments ;  Craftly  was 
unworthy  of  a  tear, — and  when  Olive  condescended  to  stammer 
out  a  sort  of  apology  for  having  said  any  thing  to  distress  her  feel- 
ings, when,  with  the  softest  smile  she  could  assume— for  it  was 
assumed— she  exclaimed,— 

*^  Well,  who  would  have  thought  now,  Jessy,  that  you  wonld 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  cry,  only  because  I  happened  to  say 
that  Miss  Singleton  might  be  our  mamma  if  she  chose  !  my  gra- 
cious !  what  a  pretty  little  mamma  we  should  have,  only  a  bit  too 
joung  I  It  was  only  a  joke ;  and  as  to  our  cousin  Craftly  saying 
any  such  thing,  yon  are  quite  mistaken,  for  he  never  says  a  word 
•bout  papa's  darling ;  he  don*t  like  her  much,  and  that  is  the  truth 
of  it," 

**  And  she  doD*t  like  him,*'  replied  Jessy  ;  "  so  their  affection 
for  each  other  is  routoal.** 

*^  Well,  but  you  wont  cry  any  more,  Jess,*'  cried  Olive,  sport- 
ively playing  with  the  beautiful  tresses  of  Jessy's  light  liair,  that 
aliaded,  but  did  not  conceal  a  forehead,  white  as  the  unspotted 
•now  ;  **  you  wont  cry  any  more,  Jess,  will  you  1" 

**  Am  I  crying  nowl"  answered  Jessy,  in  atone  of  the  most 
fascinating  sweetness. 

**  And  you  wont  tell  Miss  Singleton  a  word  of  what  has  passed 
between  usl"  inquired  Olive,  anxiously.  To  which  Jessy  replied,-^ 

**  You  cannot  imagine  that  I  would  do  any  such  thing ;  I  have 
Uio  much  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  amiable  Agatha,  iutention- 
^y  to  give  her  paio;  teU  me  oaJy,  who  insiDuated  so  false  a  cob- 
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struction  on  the  blameless  conduct  of  our  father,  toward  an  orphan 
whom  his  goodness  has  protected,  from  tlie  purest  motives  of  be- 
nevolence,  and  I  will  never  repeat  the  subject  again." 

Olive  coloured  deeply,  and,  as  if  some  sudden  thought  had  struck 
her,  she  exclaimed,— 

**  You  are  sure,  then,  that  you  will  never  mention  it  V* 

*'  Never ! — ^my  word  is  given  ;  did  you  ever  find  roe  break  it  to 
mortal,  when  it  was  once  given  V^  replied  Jessy. 

•'  Why,  no,  you  are  pretty  well  for  that,"  answered  Olive,  "so 
1  will  e*en  tell  you,  and  have  done  with  it;  it  was  Margaret  Crafts 
ly ;  how  you  colour,  Jess !  and  suppose  sh^  did  say  so  out  of  a 
bit  of  fun,  there  was  no  great  harm  in  it." 

*'  Margaret  Craftly  !"  repeated  Jessy,  in  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment, and  without  ever  removing  her  eyes  from  Olive's  blushing 
face ;  '^  what !  our  friendly,  honest,  good-natured  kinswoman, 
Margaret  Craftly !  indeed,  Olive,  you  surprise  me !  I  did  not 
tbink  that  Margaret  could  be  so  funny,  as  you  term  it,  on  sucb 
serious  subjects." 

*^  Hush !  I  protest,  here  is  Miss  Singleton  coming  down  stairs !" 
cried  Olive  ;  and  she  may  probably  join  us.  Now,  silence,  Jes- 
sy, if  you  love  me  1"  This  was  accompanied  by  a  kiss,  cordially 
returned  by  Jessy,  who  in  a  low  whisper  exclai^ned,— 

^*  If  I  did  not  love  you,  Olive,  I  should  not  liave  promised  se- 
crecy, but  I  have^  and  that  is  sufficient." 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  words  the  light  step  of  Agatha  was 
perfectly  distinguishable,  and  shortly,  the  door  of  the  housekeep- 
er's room  was  gently  unclosed,  and,**'*  May  I  come  in  t"  sweetly 
pronounced,  by  a  voice  in  which  no  one  could  be  mistaken. 

Agatha,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  fisher  to  her  chamber, 
had  that  very  morning  been  unpacking  some  part  of  the  wardrobe, 
and  rummaging  a  few  trunks,  which  had  never  been  opened  sinca 
the  death  of  her  beloved  father,  and  in  which  there  were  several 
gifts  which  had  been  presented  to  her  during  her  long  abode  at 
the  cohvent  of  tlie  Holy  Sisters ;  some,  however,  she  herself  had 
purchased,  out  of  the  liberal  allowance  which  Captain  Singleton 
had  yearly  remitted  to  the  abbess  for  her  pocket-money,  a  part 
of  which  Agatha  had  never  neglected  to  distribute  among  the  poor 
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•ittert ;  <for  poverty  is  not  sliut  out  from  a  convent,  any  more  than 
from  a  church ; — no  matter ;  Agatha  freely  dispensed  her  petiU 
m&rceaus  among  the  aisterhood,  and  received  a  shower  of  bless- 
ings OD  her  beauteous  head. 

It  is  00  wonder  then,  in  return,  they  delighted  to  present  her 
with  little  offerings  of  their  respect  and  gratitude,  for  gratitude 
however  scarce,  is  always  an  inherent  quality  in  the  heart  of  wo- 
men. Would  that  it  were  equally  so  in  that  of  men  !  but,  dear 
souls,  if  they  have  any  at  all,  it  is  always  to  be  seen  shining  through 
self-interest;  they  are  interested  in  something  before  they  part 
with  one  atom  of  it :  but  the  soft  heart  of  woman  will  make  any 
sacrifices,  rather  than  seem  to  forfeit  her  just  claim  to  it.  And 
so  did  the  nuns  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  for,  somehow 
or  other,  they  continued  to  repay  the  young  and  beautiful  novi- 
ciate for  the  kindness  she  had  evinced  toward  them.  Some 
wrought  little  baskets  iuto  various  shapes  and  forms,  w4iile  others 
netted  purses  of  silk  or  beads ;  some  made  flowers,  which  seemed 
nothing  wanting  but  in  fragrance ;  and  others  presented  Agatha 
with  curious  rings,  and  some  gave  her  necklaces  of  beautiful  work- 
manship ;  in  short,  there  were  none  that  did  not  give  what  they 
deemed  an  offering  of  gratitude  to  their  lovely  sbter  Agatha,  and 
when  she  quitted  the  convent,  many  a  bosom  heaved  a  sigh,  and 
many  an  eye  dropped  a  tear,  well  assured  that  on  this  side  the 
grave  they  would  behold  her  no  more  ! — nor  was  Agatha  less  af- 
fected at  parting  with  the  friendly  nuns,  the  sight  of  whose  gifts 
had  this  morning  awakeiiMl  the  most  tender  recollBctions,^pleas- 
ing,  yet  painful, — ^bitter,  though  sweet ;  and  it  was  these  emotions 
which  filled  her  heart  when  her  protector  entered  her  chamber, 
and  she  conld  not  control  them.  After  the  departure  of  the  fisher 
the  recovered  her  cheerfulness,  and  turning  over  her  trunks,  se- 
lected from  her  own  little  store,  that  she  had  privately  purchased 
when  in  Denmark,  some  beautiful  presents  for  Jessy  and  Olive, 
and  in  which  Margaret  Craftly  was  not  forgotten ;  (for  Agatha  bad 
mlways  liked  Margaret,  tliough  she  despised  her  brother)  and  pla- 
cing them  all  in  a  basket  of  beautiful  workmanship  together,  she 
hung  it  on  her  arm,  and  tript  lightly  down  stairs,  in  order  to  pre- 
eent  her  offerings  of  firiendship  and  sisterly  affection. 
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But  neither  Jessy  nor  Olive  were  in  the  oak  parlour,  and  she 
went  ill  search  of  them  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  it  is 
well  known  that  she  found  them. 

lu  one  moment  she  spread  her  little  store  on  the  tahle,  and  bade 
them  take  what  they  liked,  save  a  rich  crimson  silk  ba^ ,  which 
she  intended  as  a  gill  for  their  honest  kinswoman,  Margaret 
Crafrly. 

A  candle  might  have  been  lighted  in  the  face  of  Olive,  and  she 
dared  not  look  at  Jessy,  who,  softly  murmuring  a  gentle  sigh,  de* 
plored  the  ingratitude  of  the  censorious  Margaret  to  so  pure  and 
spotless  a  being  as  Agatha  Singleton,  believing  her  to  be  totally 
unworthy  of  her  generous  gift. 

But  Jessy  said  nothing,  neither  did  the  too  conscious,  bnt  now 
abashed,  Olive,  who,  having  her  first  choice,  save  the  bag  which 
was  intended  for  Margaret,  and  of  which,  had  it  been  possible,  she 
would  very  willingly  have  deprived  her,  took  care  to  select  the 
most  beautiful  and  costly  of  Agatha's  presents ;  then  turning  to 
Jessy,  she  exclaimed,—* 

'*  There,  Jessy,  the  rest  are  for  you  !*'  At  this  moment,  a  beau* 
tiful  little  cornelian  heart,  set  in  delicate  pearls,  and  which  had 
escaped  the  greedy  eye  of  Olive,  most  invitingly  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  and  Olive  wanted  that  too ;  but  Agatha 
gently  laying  her  band  on  hers,  sportingly  exclaimed,-— 

**  No,  Olive,  you  must  not  expect  to  monopolize  all  hearts,  and 
•wear  them  in  your  chains ;  let  Jessy  hlave  one  heart,  and  one 
bean,  well  preserved,  and  long  retained,  is  worth  a  thousand  that 
neither  love  nor  constancy  have  charms  sufficient  to  bind  to  our 
aervice ;  be  this  heart,  then,  your  own,  sweet  Jessy !"  and,  taking 
«  small  gold  chain  from  her  Own  bosom,  Agatha  affixed  it  to  the 
lieart,  and  tied  it  around  the  neck  of  Jessy,  amidst  the  eovioMS 
•neers  of  the  half-pleased,  yet  certaiuly  the  frowning  looks,  of  her 
^iscontBBled  sister* 

Then  lake  the  lenf  that's  ercr  green, 

Whoee  Moetoin  is  thine  own  9 
For  be  who  nre  the  gift  anteMi 

Muit  live  for  thee  uone.* 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

" Witness,  Heaven, 

In  rU  the  cruel  catalogue  of  pains 
Humanity  turns  o'er,  if  there  be  one 
So  terrible  to  human  tenderness, 
As  tm  unnatural  child.*' 

Triflino  and  inconstant  minds  will  always  attach  themselves  to 
objects  of  as  trilling  a  natore,  while  those  that  merit  the  most  se- 
rious attention  pass  neglected  by.  And  this  happened  to  be  pre- 
eisely  the  case  with  Miss  Olive  Blust,  as  she  rapturously  surveyed 
the  shining  ornaments  which  she  had  made  choice  of,.in  preference 
to  the  plain  and  simple  ones,  that  were  left,  without  any  choice  at 
all,  for  the  acceptance  of  her  sister  Jessy ;  and  thougli  she  would 
have  bad  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  little  cornelian  heart,  and  tlie 
gold  chain,  to  which  it  was  now  suspended,  yet,  on  viewing  her  own 
glittering  treasures,  she  felt  that  the  advantage  was  considerably  on 
her  side,  and  that  she  had  belter  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  on  the 
present  occasion,  than  be  suspected  of  envy  or  jealousy  toward  her 
sister.  There  was  aho  a  probability  that  the  trunks  of  Miss  Single* 
ton  not  being  all  unpacked,  that  they  might  yet  contain  something 
more  valuable,  which  might  one  day, or  other  fall  to  the  share  of 
her  and  Jessy  ;  for  tlio  jewels  which  still  remained  in  Agatha's  pos- 
session were  unknown  to  any  but  the  fisher,  who  bad  expressly  de« 
sired  Agatha  that  it  might  be  kept  a  secret  from  his  family ;  nor 
did  even  Jessy  know  that  her  amiable  friend  was  possessed  of  se 
much  treasure:  nor  that  in  such  a  heart  as  Jessy's  it  would  have 
made  any  impression,  save  that  of  the  most  trausporting  joy,  that 
Agatha  was  beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  want;  but  a  knowledge 
of  this  would  neither  have  diminished  or  increased  the  sentiment 
of  alomst  veneration,  with  which  she  regarded  the  character  of  the 
beautiful  and  amiable  orphan. 

But  had  Olive  been  itt  possession  of  this  important  secret*  it  is 
certotB  that  €VBry  action  of  her  life  would  have  been  guided  by  it» 
aad  that  Hisa  Singleton  would  have  been  viewed  io  a  iar  diflerenl 
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light  to  what  she  now  was.  So  much  for  worldly  wisdom,  and 
worldly  prudence ! — adopted  by  older  and  wiser  heads  than  Olive 
Blust^s ;  we  will,  therefore,  not  censure  her,  for  following  but  the 
example  of  her  betters :  all  Agatha's  pretty  gifts,  however,  were 
presently  laid  before  the  fisher. 

"  And  how  do  you  like  this,  father  1 — and  is  not  this  pretty  fa- 
ther ?*'  were  questio4is  repeatedly  put  to  him  by  Olive ;  and  he 
answered,  '*  yes**  to  all,  till  he  chanced  to  spy  the  cornelian  heart, 
which  was  just  beginning  to  peep  from  the  snowy  bosom  of  Jessy ; 
and  he  exclaimed,  in  delighted  accents^ — 

**  Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  that  be  not  the  prettiest  bauble  of  them 
all !  come  here,  Jess,  and  let  thy  old  father  give  thee  a  hearty  buas^ 
and  wish  thee  joy  to  wear  it."  The  open  arms  which  were  ex- 
tended  toward  Jessy,  were  not  suflfercd  to  remain  long  unoccupied^ 
for  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  child  leaped  to  receive  this  proof 
of  affection  from  a  father,  whom  she  adored ;  and  Jessy  flew  into 
those  arms,  that  never  could  deceive  her,^the  best,  the  most  se- 
cure, and  safest  for  lovely  woman,  save  those  alone  of  an  affection- 
ate husband  !  all  other  arms  are  the  enemy  of  woman,  however 
gilded  and  charmed  with  die  insidious  art  of  flattery,  or  aoft  de- 
luding friendship ; — for 

"  What  is  friendship  but  a  name, — 

A  chann,  that  lalls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame^ 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  t*' 

And  whether  Jessy  thought  this  or  no,  as  the  arms  of  hes  doting 
old  father  were  encircled  round  her  slender  waist,  we  canaot  de- 
termine ;  but  certain  it  is  that  her  spirits  were  revived,  when  she 
gently  disengaged  hersejf  from  his  arms,  op  the  entrance  of  Miss 
Singleton  and  her  kinswoman,  Margaret  Craft|y,  who,  uninvited, 
had  come  to  pass  the  day  at  Herring  Dale;  and,  at  her  approach, 
the  fisher  exclaimed,  bestowing  a  look  of  the  utmost  complacency 
on  the  smiling  Agatha, — 

**  Well,  Meg,  and  you  have  brought  an  olive  branch  In  yotir 
hand,  I  see,  to  reconcile  me  to  your  company,  whether  I  like  it  or 
not,  so  sit  down  and  make  yourself  comfortable,  my  old  lass.  Jess, 
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« 

what  hate  you  got  for  dinner,  my  duckling?  now  kinswoman  is 
come,  we  must  needs  have  something  in  addition  to  our  fare.** 

*^  If  I  had  tkuught  that  any  ceremony  was  necessary  I  should 
have  sent  you  notice  of  my  coming,"  erred  Margaret,  quietly  di». 
robing  herself  of  her  large  red  mantle,  and  her  close  black  bonnet, 
not  however  without  ttte  assistance  of  Miss  Singleton,  who,  per- 
ceiviDg  assort  of -coMnesvin' the  manner  of  Jessy'towaVd  her  fk* 
vourite  kfnsarbman,  could  trot  account  for*this  seeming  indifierence, 
and,* fearful  that  Margaret  had. perceived  it,'redoubTed  her  atten- 
tions; but' Olive  never  Vrondefscended  to  show  her'any,'— she  was 
too  intent  on  her  finery,  and  was  carefully  arranging  them  one  by 
on^i^  into  a  work-box, ^when  Margaret  had*  entered' the  room  ;  not 
cveo/tbe  caresses  wKich  had  been  bestowed  on' Jessy  by^  tier  fath- 
ther,''had  disturbed  Olive' in  her  pleasing  occupation. 

Olive*thought«not  much  of  a  kiss*  from 'the  lips  of  her  poor  old 
fiither,  and*,  thei^forfe'V  ^'as  not' very  solicitous  of  obtaining  one  ;  it 
was* other  kisses  that*  Olive*  coveted,*  and  other  lips  that  pressed 
Olive's  than  those  of  the-' fisher;  and  the  too-highly  pleased  and 
gratified  girt,  and,  it'^maybe  added, too  fatally  pleased  with  these, 
valued- naught  l>esides.    ^  *  '  .    " 

Meainn^hite  Margareftvid  not  lieen  insensible  to  the  cold  looks 
of  her  favourite  Jessy,  nor^to  a  peculiar  expression  which  was  evi- 
dently displayed  on  the  countenance -of' Iter  kinsman  lit  her  ap- 
proaclu!He'Wa8*civiI,— ^oo  civil  by*lia1f;  but  the*warm,'afrection- 
ateVand  cordial  glow,  witlr which'  he  had  always  welc/omed  her  at 
Herring sDale^'was  on  this* morning' flown.* 

There  was  an  air  of  chilling  reserve,  mixed  even  wif  h*  his  good* 
humoured* pleasantry,  which'cut'the  generous  Margaret  to  the  soul, 
the  more;  as  she  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  hiivihg  merited  it ; 
but  that  her  brother-might, 'was  a  thought  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  Margaret;  no  dbubt'th^  silly  youth- had  been  making  love  to 
one  of  bis  pretty  kinswomen,  perhaps  to^Jessy,  whom  she  suspect- 
ed that'Wrealiy  loved ';'-»pert)a)>s  too  Olive,*  whom  she-suspected 
tliat  he  only  pretended  to  love,  and  had  always  blamed  him  for;— > 
but  admitting  that  it  were  so,  and  that  her  kinsman  had  discovered 
it,  why  should  she. be  blamed  t  tlie  conduct  of  her  young  brother 

was  Bot  in  tmr  iieeping,  aeiihcf  were  the  hearts  of  his  daughters « 
Ma    9  25 
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if  they  acted  imprudently,  why  should  he  feel  any  resentment  to- 
ward her  1 

Besides,  Margaret  had  a  small  touch  of  family  pride  in  her  eoi»- 
position,  as  well  as  Peter :  she  did  not  see  why  her  brother  Leon- 
tine  was  not  a  fit  match  for  either  of  the  daughters  of  her  kinsman; 
they  were  nothing  more  than  tlie  danghters  of  a  fisher,  and  though 
he  had  acquired  a  considerable  property  by  his  successful  voyage* 
and  tradiug  on  the  coast,  yet  her  brother  was  treading  fast  in  his 
shoes,  and  had  been  equally  a  sharer  of  the  good  gifts  of  fortune  ;^ 
her  cousin  Jessy  too,  when  she  gave  her  hand  to  Peter,  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  the  shining  ore  ;  she  had  been  the  only  child  of 
a  wealthy  fisher,  and  Peter  had  not  been  a  loser  by  intermarrying 
with  her  pretty  cousin.  Thus,  armed  at  all  points,  Margaret 
was  by  no  meanr  disposed  to  receive  in  silence  the  cold  looks  of 
her  kinsman,  nor  the  changed  manners  of  Jessy,  who,  though  she 
sliowed  no  apparent  displeasure,  or  conducted  herself  with  rude- 
ness, yet  avoided  that  familiar  tone  of  kindness  in  which  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  address  her. 

Meanwhile  Agatha,  who  had  with  pain  remarked  the  change 
toward  the  good-natured  Margaret,  both  in  the  fisher  and  Jessy, 
endeavoured  by  every  palliative  in  her  power  to  sweeten  the  sour, 
and,  presenting  the  little  present  she  had  preserved  for  her,  begged 
that  she  would  receive  it  as  a  small  token  of  her  respect 

*'  Indeed,  I  wish  it  were  better.  Miss  Craftly,"  nttered  Agatha, 
**  but  I  well  know  that  you  will  not  regard  the  value  of  a  gift  m> 
offered  the  less,  because  it  springs  from  the  heart."  To  whkh 
Margaret  gravely  replied,— 

*^  No,  my  dear,  not  were  it  twenty  times  of  more  value  fvem 
any  one  else ;  and  would  to  God  that  there  were  more  hearts  like 
your's !  how  inestimable  would  be  the  gift,  however  small,  if  giv«ii 
by  such  as  your's !  but  alas !  my  dear  Miss  Singleton,  there  ia  a 
plentiful  lack  of  such  hearts  now-a-days !  the  world's  turned  top- 
sy-turvy, and,  in  my  belief,  there  is  no  true  honest  hearted  soul  'm 
existence !" 

*■  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  madam !"  uttered  Agatha,  smiltng ; 
**  the  world  would  be  little  worth  living  in,  were  that  the  case." 

Margaim  taat  dom  imr  head  ia  ailaaoe,  b«t  as  she  dkl  a^aha 
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caoght  the  eytB  of  the  fisher  exiiDiDing  her  conntenaoce  whh  the 
minutest  attention,  and,  as  if  unwiHing  to  detect  a  fault  there ;  but 
Margaret,  perfectly  collected,  looked  at  her  watch,  and  ohaerriBf 
that  the  hour  was  growing  late,  arose  to  depart. 

**  Why,  heyday,  kinswoman !  in  what  quarter  blows  the  wind 
now  r*  cried  the  fisher. 

**  Too  may  e'en  ask  that  yourself,  Peter,**  dryly  replied  Mar- 
garet, **  seeing  that  you  are  a  much  better  judge  of  the  wind  than 
myself,  though,  if  I  may  speak  my  mind,  I  will  not  let  it  blow  so 
coldly  on  me  again  in  this  quarter  for  one  while  to  come.** 

**  How  so,  kinswoman  1"  cried  the  fisher,  attempting  to  recover 
the  usual  jocularity  of  hb  humour ;  **  what  hu  been  fool  of  thee, 
Meg,  that  makes  thee  so  glumpy  V* 

"  You  may  just  e'en  ask  that  of  yourself  too,"  cried  Margaret, 
**  for  1  neither  know  nor  care  why  I  have  been  this  day  treated  so 
slightingly  by  you  and  all  your  family ;  but  you  shall  tell  me  the 
reason  why,  when  I  place  another  foot  over  your  threshhold, 
Peter  Blust,  you  shall  tell  me  then,  kinsman,  I  promise  you,  and 
V>  good  even  to  you  all ;  you  will  find  my  room  better  than  my 
company.** 

And  Margaret  huddled  her  cloak  about  her  without  further 
ceremony,  without  one  attempt  being  made  by  the  fisher  to  stop 
her,  and  Agatha,  feeling  that  she  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  a 
point  so  delicate  in  the  house  of  her  protector,  as  to  persuade  her 
to  relinquish  her  intention  of  immediately  departing,  sat  an  un* 
wOling  spectator  of  a  scene  which  was  extremely  unpleasant  to  her 
feelings,  during  which  Margaret  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  door 
without  being  intercepted  in  her  progress ;  she  then  turned  to 
Agatha,  and,  in  a  voice  which  plainly  bespoke  the  nature  of  her 
feelings,  exclaimed, — 

**  God  bless  you,  my  dear  girl, — God  bless  you!  you  have  don^ 
all  you  can  to  make  me  comfortable,  but  the  wind  blows  contrary, 
you  see,  my  dear,  in  spite  of  all  your  kindness,  so  I  must  bid  yoa 
farewell** 

Margaret  was  now  trotting  off*,  when  the  fisher  started  up^  a^d, 
placing  himself  between  bis  kinswoman  and  the  door,  proteateA 
Ihalsho  should  not  go  till  be  had  made  his  peace  with  her. 
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,.;••  And  why  have  you  broken  ir,  Peier/'  demanded  Margaret, 
*^.t^n  mo  tlmt?**why  am  I  looked  on  so  coldly  by  you  aqd  your 
daughter  Jea^,  tell  me  that?  and  yoar  answer  shall  suffice  me.— 
As  10  Olive,  I  will  not  charge  her  with  pj-esent  neglect,  I  am  ac* 
customed  to  bear  wiili  the  ivaywardiiess  of  Olive's  temper,  but  for 
Jessy's,  it  is  whully  new  to  nu*,  there  must  be  a  reason,  and  I 
woiiki  know  it  ere  I  depart,  not  willingly  to  trouble  3'ou  again.'* 

The  fjHber  was  hurt,  for  Margaret  uttered  these  words  decidedly* 
and  without  betraying  the  slightest  inclination  to  remain,  and  Jessy 
looked  a  little  eniharrassed  ;  as  to  Olive,  glad  of  making  a  pretext 
qf  throwing  all  the  repruach  on  her  father  and  lier  sister,  she 
V^xned  to  Jessy,  and  exclaimed,^ — 

*'  It  rs  all  along  of  you.  Miss  Jessy,  3'ou  are  always  doing  some* 
thing  or  other  lo  wake  people  uncomfortable,  for  my  own  part  I 
never  had  a  thought  of  vexing  cousin  Craftly«  father  and  you  must 
bear  the  blame,  not  iiie«" 

"And  who.  is  blamiug  you,  you  saucy  minx?'*  cried  the 
lislier;  "  zouuds«  and  fury,  who  told  you  to  put  in  your  oar.  Shiver 
my  top-sails,  if  I  hear  you  say  another  sentence  on  the  subject 
rU Cousin  Craftly,  do  you  choose  to  sit  down  and  hear  rea- 
son, or  not  1" 

'*  That  is  what  I  have  been  slaying  to  hear,  for  these  last  ten 
minutes  that  I  have  been  kept  standing  at  the  door,'*  cried  Marga« 
ret,  now  smiling,  and  very  calmly  resuming  her  seat  next  to  Aga- 
tha; "now  kinsman,  I  wait  your  pleasure,  I  only  want  to  know 
10  what  manner  I  have  ofiended  you  and  Jessy  ?" 

"  Then  you  will  wait  till  the  first  cock  crows,  for  curse  me  if  I 
can  tell  you,"  answered  the  fisher,  **  who  the  devil  told  you  that 
you  had  T' 

"  My  own  occular  demonstration,  kinsman,"  replied  Margaret, 

gravely. 

"  Your  own    occular    fiddle-stick's    end,"    cried    the    fisher 

• 

y  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  prating  hussy  there  I  should 
have  told  you  long  ago  to  sit  down  and  make  yourself  comfor- 
table ;  but  just  to  pacify  you  a  bit,  1  will  ask  Jess  one  quew^ 
tlun,-*Jes9,  has  Margaret  CvMy  done  any  thing  to  offeod 

your* 
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OVwe  bit  her  lips  and  coloured  up  to  the  cars»  not  unobserved 
by  Agatba  or  Margaret,  while  Jessy  meekly  replied,  though  with 
great  hesitation, — 

**  Where  no  offence  is  given,  surely,  father,  none  ought  to  be 
taken.  Margaret  has  declared  she  is  unconscious  of  having  given 
any,  and  Margaret  is  a  lover  of  truth;  I  never  once  found  her  to 
^(iviate  from  it,  therefore  I  believe  her." 

Margaret's  eyes  sparkled  with  triumph,  and  the  fisher  seemed 
atruck  with  the  manner  of  Jessy's  reply ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
speech  on  tbo  feelings  of  the  whole  party,  one  alone  except- 
ed, very  soon  restored  the  most  perfect  harmony  among  the  kins- 
folks. 

Margaret  pulled  off  her  red  cloak,  and  her  large  poke  bonnet, 
■and  spite  of  all  her  former  resolutions,  quietly  staid  to  supper. — 
The  fisher  was  good-humoured,  and  Jessy  attentive ;  some  sly 
glances  were  exchanged  between  her  and  her  sister,  the  meaning 
of  which  nobody  knew  better  than  themselves,  and  which  nobody 
thought  proper  to  inquire  into. 

Meanwhile  Margaret  enjoyed  her  kinsman's  excellent  supper, 
and  congratulated  Agatba  on  having  disposed  of  her  cottage  to  so 
advantageous  a  tenant, 

**  For  only  think,  my  dear,"  cried  Margaret,  **  how  charming  it 
will  be  for  you  to  receive  your  rent,  from  such  hands,  a  lady  of 
quality  too,— they  always  pay  quality  prices,— you  will  always  be 
aure  of  your  money." 

**  Avast  there,  cousin  Meg,"  cried  the  fisher,  "aome  of  tlie 
quality,  as  you  call  them,  pay  very  bad  ;^-^on't  you  remember  a 
certain  lord  4bat  came  here  to  bathe  for  a  whole  season,  and  sent 
his  groom  to  borrow  oats  for  his  horses,  devil  a  half- penny  he  paid 
for  tbem  though,  he  took  good  care  of  that.  Shiver  my  top««ij]ai 
if  ever  I  trust  a  lord  again,  while  I  have  got  a  horse  left  in  the 
atable,*-Then  there  was  my  Lady  Cockletop, — but  no  matter,  we 
have  hit  the  nail  on  the  right  head  now,  I  believe,  for  this  Lady  of 
quality,  who  b  going  to  uke  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  so  nicely  oA 
ourhandsi  is  no  less  than  afiiend  of  the  Marchioness's,  and  if  tho 
lady  don't  pay,  why  she  must,  that  is  all,  there's  no  danger  therOi 
tfao  Maiquis  is  aa  rich  as  a  Jew.** 
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**  And  as  generous  as  a  prince,  I  have  heard  folks  say,**  cried 
Margaret ;  **  he  gave  a  hundred  pounds  away  to  the  poor  fishers 
of  Cromer  the  last  time  he  was  here,*' 

*'  And  Lord  Montague  is  such  a  sweet  young  man  too,**  ez« 
claimed  Olive,  **  I  protest  I  think  I  see  him  now,  making  me  a 
low  bow,  when  he  gave  me  the  parasol,  with  his  lilly  whhe  hands, 
on  the  night  of  the  rafSe.  Cousin  Mar^ret,  Lord  Montague's 
hands  are  as  white  as  a  cauliflower,  it  would  do  yourheart  good  to 
see  them.** 

**  Tush,  child,**  answered  Margaret,  **  it  would  do  no  such  thing 
what  has  one*s  heart  to  do  with  a  man's  hands  V* 

Now  whether  it  was  the  manner  of  Margaret's  uttering  this,  or 
from  some  whim  of  the  fisher*s,  wo  cannot  tell,  but  he  burst  into 
so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter  as  nearly  disconcerted  the  gravity  of 
his  kinswoman.  In  which  it  was  morally  impossible  not  to  join ;  and 
Agatha  then  talked  of  the  visit  she  had  to  make  the  ensuing  monn 
ing  to  the  great  lady. 

**  I  wish  bne  of  you  would  go  with  me,  it  will  be  a  charity,**  ex- 
claimed she. 

**  Why,  am  not  I  going  with  you,  my  dear,**  cried  the  fisher, 
**  shiver  my  top-sails,  what  have  you  got  to  be  afraid  of  1'* 

"  Oh,  Sir,  it  is  not  fear,*'  uttered  Agatha,  **  but  a  female  com- 
panion also  will  be  much  pleasanter." 

*^  Especially  an  elder  one,"  observed  Margaret,  longing  to  be  of 
the  party ;  but  this  the  fisher  thought  proper  to  put  a  negative  on, 
and,  well  knowing  that  Jessy  wouM  not,  even  if  she  were  asked, 
he  fixed  on  Olive  as  being  the  most  proper  to  accompany  Min 
:  Singleton  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;  of  course  Agatha  could 
not  start  one  reasonable  objection  to  such  a  proposal,'atid  slie  rc^ 
'plied, — 

«•  Thank  you,  Sir.** 

^  Because,'*  resumed  the  fiaher,  ^  there's  Jessy  would  be  qnhe 
'dashed  in  the  presence  of  such  grand  folks,  but  that  bold*fticed 
minx  don't  mind  who  she  comes  befi>re,  and  will  talk  to  Aem  with 
ki  much  ease  and  affability  as  if  they  wera  her  equals ;  If  jrou  had 
seen  her  the  other  morning,  at  Adams's  library,  you  would  have 
dthooght  she  had  btsea  the  mistren  of  the  whole  sfaopi  (br  dte-phta^ 
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]y  uM  Adams  that  lie  made  a  market  of  every  body  who  came 
kio  ki  aod  that  1m  should  not  make  a  market  of  her,  for  she  would 
buy  her  thread  and  needles  elsewherei  what  think  you  of  that» 
coasin  Crafily  V 

**  WeU,  I  positively  cannot  blame  her  for  that,"  exclaimed  Mar-> 
faret,  ^  for,  to  say  the  truth,  that  is  the  very  worst  fault  of  Adams ; 
be  will  impose,  even  on  thee  here  to  feather  his  nest,  and  that  Is 
Tiery  oograteful ;  for  if  any  favour  ought  to  be  shoWn  to  his  cus- 
tomers, it  shouU  be  to  those  uiio  butter  his  bread  all  the  winter,— 
so  I  don't  blame  Olive  in  the  least  for  telling  him  of  it ;  some 
people  require  it,  kinsman,  when  they  happen  to  forget  them* 
selves/'  On  these  words  Margaret  departed  from  the  house  of  the 
fisher  in  perfect  amity  with  her  pretty  kinswomen,  and  cordially 
shaking  hands  with  honest  Peter,  hoped  that  while  Leontine  was 
absent  on  bis  fishery,  that  he  would  be  no  stranger  to  tlie  Red 
House,  for  so  was  the  resklence  of  Craftly  called  ;  before  wliich 
Margaret  bad  not  neglected  to  include  Miss  Singletou  in  the  invi- 
tation. 

^*I  shall  be  quite  offended  if  you  don't  shortly  favour  me  with  a 
visit.  Miss  Singleton,"  rejoined  Margaret,  as  Agatha  kindly  assist- 
ed-her  in  adjusting  her  red  cloak  and  poke  boo  net ;  **you  are  al- 
ways so  chatty  and  agreeable,  that,  as  my  brother  says,  ii  is  a  plee^ 
aora  to  sit  in  your  company.*' 

Margaret  bad  popped  this  out  quite  unawares,  and  she  coloured 
deeply  on  the  vermilion  also  lighting  up  the  cheeks  of  Olive,  while 
Afaiha,  who  felt  that  whatever  Craftly  had  said  of  her  was  a  mai- 
ler of  the  greatest  iodifierence,  and  that  &he  wished  it  to  be  conskl- 
eaed  in  that  light  by  the  whole  party,  gravely  replied, — 

**  Your  brother,  madam,  has  been  very  little  in  my  company  te 
be  able  to  form  a  conclusion  on  the  merits  or  demerits  ef  my  con- 
versation, to  which  he  has  frequently  listened  with  the  most  per- 
feot  apathy,  and  I  have  often  thought  with  displeasure,  but  that  I 
Myal  freely  own  bas  never  given  me  a  moment's  uneasiness ;  be- 
eause  it  is  utterly  and  morally  impossible  ibat  ray  sentiments  and 
Mr,  Craftly *s  can  eyer  accord, — ^they  are  as  decidedly  opposite 
as  light  from  darkness,  and  opposites  rarely  agree,  you  knew ;  yet 
I  dmnk  yoM  for  your  kind  invitation*  madam,  and  will  certainly 
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avail  myself  of  it,  the  very  first  opportunity,  with  the  Miss  BlustS.*' 
Margaret  now  speedily  made  her  exit  from  Herring  Dale,  not 
choosing  to  make  any. reply  to  a  speech  which  Agarhn-had  tflk«i» 
good  care  to  render  qnite  unanswerable,  though  perfectly  ititeiii* 
gible,  and  which  now  appeared  to  strike  the  fisher  in  a  very  forci- 
ble mannei-,  which,  with  many  other  secret  observstiofis  he  had 
lately  made  on  the  conduct  which  the  Iov<']y  orphfio  had  adopiod 
toward  his  ybnng  kinsman,  made  it  very  natural  to  conclude  that 
Leontine  Craftly  did  not  stand  very  high  in  her  good-graces;  and 
that  was  very  strange,  for  Leontine  was  an  avowed  favourite  of 
every  body  else,  and  why  not  of  Agatha  Singleton  T  there  waS| 
doubtless,  a  reason  why  he  was  not  so,  but  that  reason  the  6shep 
was  unable  to  guess. — Had  his  kinsman  offended  hert  perhaps  he 
hnd  ;  and  Agatha  was  a  girl  of  too  much  discretion  to  prate  about 
it : — ho  had  observed  too  a  coolness  in  Jessy  lately  in  her  manner 
toward  Cniftly,  which  had  never  been  more  perceptible  thaar  wheR 
ho  had  last  culled  to  bid  them  farewell,  on  his  going  to  thi^  lierriitg 
fishery.  Jessy  had  coldly  wished  that  his  voyage  might  be  succf*sa« 
fill,  and  that  he  might  return  once  more  in  safety  from  the  peril* 
oiis  ocean,  but  as- she  did  so,  she  neither  extended  her  hand,  or 
usual,  toward  her  kinsman,  nor  were  her  eyes  moistened  with  a 
tear  of  sensibility ;  for  tlie  fisher  had  beheld  Jessy  frequently  lA 
tears  at  the  long  and  perilous  voyages  which  Leontine  had  made; 
and  sometimes  even  Olive  had  wept  when  she  beheld  her  cousin 
depart,  all  which  the  fisher  attributed  to  emotions  produced  by 
friendship  only;  but  now',  Jessy  had  exhibited  a  yery  difTerettt 
conduct,  for  she  neither  betrayed  any  outward  sign  of  regret  io 
the  absence  of  her  kinsman,  or  appeared  conscious  that  be  was  d^ 
paHed  on  a  hazardous  and  perilous  undertaking,  and  well  did  the 
fisher  know,  that  Jessy's  heart  was  not  insensible,— to  what  then 
was  owing  this  most  extraordinary  change  in  her  disposition  to- 
ward Craftly  ? — ^to  whom  could  he  apply  for  information  on  to 
mysterious  a  subject  ? — not  to  Jessy  herself,  for  be  had  faitbfbHy 
pledged  his  word  to  Agatha  Singleton,  never  to  orge  her  on  the 
cause  of  her  depression.-^But  could  Craf\1y  be  the  cause  of  that 
'depression  in  his  adored  child  1 — could  Craftly  be  that  designing 
lusidlous  serpent,  wbo  btid  crept  beneath  bis  friendly,  hospMble 
BDof  only  to  despoil  him  of  his  dearest  treasure 
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Fire  and  fories !  had  be  been  all  tliis  while  cherishing  a  viper  in 
his  too  confiding  bosomi  only  to  sting  the  heart  of  his  innocent 
child.  Perdition  overtake  him,  if  ever  he  should  enter  his  doors 
again. 

Up  rose  the  fisher,  with  clenched  hands,  and  fury- darting  from 
his  eyes,  to  wreak  his  vengeance-^where  ?  Craftly  was  not 
there,  he  was  gone  to  the  herring  fishery,  from  which  he  might 
never  return,  or  return  only  a  stifiened  corpse.  How  useless,  how 
absurd  then,  was  this  stormy  gust  of  passion.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
guilty,"— he  had  no  proof  that  he  was ;— Agatha  Singleton  had 
never  breathed  a  sentence  that  could  make  him  accuse  his  kins- 
man of  such  a  crime ; — Jessy  had  never  betrayed  a  sign  that 
Craftly  was  an  object  of  her  affection,  nor  had  Craftly  shown  Jessy 
any  attention  other  than  frieoship  warranted  ;-i~if  there  was  any 
to  suspect  it  Was  Olive.  How  foolish  then,  and  at  the  same  mo* 
ment  how  unkind,  and  how  unjnst,  to  harbour  such  a  thought 
•gainst  the  honour  of  his  worthy  kinsman ;  and,  fortunately  for 
the  absent  Leontine,  there  was  a  full  length  portrait  of  him  drawn 
when  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  and  which  had  been  presented  by 
his  naother,  on  his  birth-day,  to  Mrs.  fiiust,  and  which  now  hung 
directly  over  the  fire*place,  and,  on  this  portrait  the  fisher  strained 
his  eyes  liU  he  could  see  no  longer,  for  en  almost  involuntary  gush 
of  tears  prevented  him,  and  with  which  the  fury  of  his  violent  pas- 
sion abated,— nay,  it  was  completely  dissolved  in  the  tender 
efibsion* 

There  is  a  resistless  pleader  in  the  loveliness  of  infantine  beau- 
ty, even  to  disarm  the  fiercest  of  human  passions ;  however  iofla* 
mad  by  anger  or  tortured  by  anguish,  we  cannot  behold  it  without 
being  softened  and  subdued  by  its  bewitching  influence,  and  never 
^as  there  a  fitter  time  for  its  operation  on  the  heart  of  the  fisher* 

The  blue  laughing  eyes  of  the  little  innoceftt  seemed  to  reproach 
him,— 4he  hands,  pure  as  alabaster,  seemed  too  raised  m  suppli- 
cation toward  the  Inflexible  judge  who  had  condemned  him,— and 
the  countenance  was  angelic. 

The  fisher  gased  intently  on  the  smiling  dimpled  cheek,  and  the 
infimt  lips,  that  seemed  to  say,  if  not  for  me,  for  my  mother's  sake, 
oh  I  spare  me.    Confounded,  ashamed,  half* convinced  of  his  cruel 
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and  unjust  suspicion,  the  fisher,  as  he  continued  to  gaze  on  the 
portrait  of  the  lovely  child,  gradually  dismissed  from  bis  mind  his 
jealous  fears  of  his  favourite  kinsman ;— thought  of  all  the  amiable 
qualifications  that  Leontine  possessed,  how  faithfully  he  was  at- 
tached to  his  service,  and  determined  never  more  to  let  such  a 
thought  disturb  hia  pillow  or  invade  his  peace ;  besides  he  was 
ashamed  of  it,  though  it  was  a  thought  not  revealed  to  mortal,  the 
searcher  of  hearts  knew  that  he  had  cherished  it,  and  the  fisher 
felt  compunction  and  remorse,  which  are  always  followed  by  re* 
pentance ;  he  would  not  do  so  again,  "  Shiver  my  top-sails,  if 
ever  I  do,**  uttered  the  fisher,  and  swallowing  a  |^ass  of  brandy, 
he  murmured  a  blessing  on  the  head  of  Craftly,-— that  be  might  re- 
turn in  safety  to  his  native  shore,  that  his  voyage  might  be  pros- 
perous and  happy ;  and  looking  at  the  portrait,  once  more  mutter- 
ed to  himself,-^ 

«•  God  bless  thee,  boy,  God  bless  thee  !— -woold  not  hurt  a  hair 
of  thy  head  to  be  made  an  admiral  of  a  seventy-four— no,  ghivw 
my  top-sails,  if  I  would." 

And  the  fisher  felt  his  conscience  greatly  relieved,  and  all  the 
animosity  which  ho  had  momentarily  conceived  against  his  kins- 
asan  had  completely  evaporated,  with  tho  ebullition  of  his  passion. 

The  fisher  had  before  this  entertained  some  doubts  of  CrafUy, 
and  the  sight  of  poor  Margaret  on  this  morning,  rekindled  a  apark 
which  was  not  yet  wholly  extinct  in  the  breast  of  the  fisher  ;— 
hence  arose  that  cool,  yet  civil,  that  doubtful,  yet  cheerfol  smile, 
with  which  he  received  her  on  her  first  entrance. 

Perhaps  Margaret  was  in  the  bosom  secrets  of  her  brother ;  per- 
haps she  knew  of— knew  of  what  ?  the  fisher  could  not  tell  ;— 
still  for  the  soul  of  him  he  could  not,  just  as  this  thought  crept  over 
his  heart,  bestow  a  cordial  welcome  on  his  kinswoman  :  but  when 
Margaret  perceived  it,  he  was' again  confoanded  and  ashamed,  as 
a  proof  of  which,  he  instantly  made  atonement.  He  could  not 
tUnk  poor  Margaret  to  )»feme,  and  the  speech  of  Jessy  greatly 
contributing  to  ease  him  of /his  doubts  of  his  honest  lunswoman, 
she  was  speedily  restored  to  bis  favour. 

But  how  were  the  words  of  Agatha  Singleton  to  be  accounted 
for ;— aba  had  expressly  said  that  the  sentiments  of  'Craftly  and 
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her^f  would  never  assimilate  ; — ^wbat  sentiments  then  had  he  ut* 
tered  so  unpleasing  to  herl-^Again  poor  Peter  was  puzzled  and 
perplexed,  and  at  the  final  departure  of  Margaret,  called  for  a 
glass  of  brandy  to  dissipate  the  vapours  from  his  mind. 

^  Confound  suspicion  !*'  exclaimed  he,  **  'tis  a  foul  reptile,  and 
should  always  be  drowned  in  something,  and  I  don't  know  but 
a  glass  of  brandy  is  the  best  remedy  after  all." 

^*  Ah  I  no.  Sir,  say  rather  that  generous  confidence  will  dispel 
its  force,  if  not  entirely  deface  its  impression,'*  cried  Agatha, 
**  and  heaven  ever  keep  so  foul  a  fiend  from  your  mind,  it  should 
inhabit  none  but  the  guilty  breast.** 

**  True  my  dear,"  answered  the  fisher,  evidently  hurt  by  an 
observation  so  pointed,  but  which  he  felt  that  he  had  merited  from 
so  lovely  a  monitor,  "you  say  right, — suspicion  is  a  bad  thing,  es- 
pecially when  we  suspect  one  whom  we  have  cherished  as  our 
dearest  and  most  attached  friend.  'Tis  a  sad  refiection  that  wb 
cannot  trust  those  whom  we  have  so  truly  loved." 

Agatha  with  pain  beheld  the  conflicts  which  were  now  rising  in 
the  breast  of  her  protector,  but,  feeling  well  assured  that  his  allu- 
sions pointed  not  to  her,  remsined  quite  silent. 

But  the  lynx*eye  of  Olive  had  impatiently  watched  the  doubt* 
ful  looks  which  her  father  had  sometimes  cast  at  his  kinswoman, 
and  afterwards  threw  at  her  sister  Jessy,  and  felt  no  small  symp- 
toms of  cariosity  to  be  informed  from  whence  ttley  arose,  or  whe- 
ther Miss  Singleton  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  lopg  pause  which  was  made,  she  made  use  of  the 
following  exclamation  :— 

'*  Father  what  can  yon  have  to  susflect  in  Margaret  Craftly  t** 

*^  Margaret  Craftly,  you  pert  Jezabel,"  cried  the  fisher,  **  who 
told  you  that  I  suspected  Margaret  Crafty,  you  abominable  slan- 
derous jade  1«— have  I  any  right  to  suspect  Margaret  Craftly  more 

than  I  have  Leontine  Craftly,  hey  t ^nay,  of  the  two,  I  don't 

know  but  I  might  fix  on  him  as  the  principal  transgressor,  were  I 
inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  any  evil  from  that  quarter.— Now, 
Miss  Olive,  what  do  you  think  of  that  T' 

With  cheeks  that  wonld  have  mocked  the  deeply  blushing  car* 
■ation  in  its  fiill  Uoom,  and  with  eyes  darting  all  their  fiery  beams 
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on  the  angelic,  dove-like  conntennnce  of  Agatha,  Olive  re* 
plied, — 

^  You  may  go  and  ask  those  who  have  set  yon  against  LeoDtine 
Craftly,  and  Margaret  too,  I  suppose,  though  they  are  so  douhle- 
faced  before  them,  and  you  may  guess  who  that  is,  if  you  please, 
father ; — when  people  don't  like  people,  they  are  always  trying  to 
pick  a  hole  in  people's  jackets. '^ 

**  HM  your  tongue,  you  saucy  hussy,**  cried  tlie  fisher,  whose 
anger  was  now  beginning  to  wax  apace,  **  hold  your  tongue,  you 
termagant,  or,  shiver  my  top*sails,  I  will  soon  let  you  see  the  dif- 
ference there  is  between  a  fond  fodish  father  and  an  angry  onOi 
3'Ott  firebrand,  I  will ; — ^if  your  mother  had  been  such  a  vixen  I 
would  have  sent  her  packing  before  you  was  born.  How  dare  you 
Insult  Miss  Singleton,  with  whom  you  are  no  more  to  be  compared, 
(thottgh  you  are  my  own  child,)  than  a  herring  skiff  is  to  a  man 
of  war. — ^But  sounds  and  fury  !  don't  provoke  me  again,  or  I'll-—** 

^  Pray,  Olive,  don't  say  another  word  to  poor  ftither,  pray 
idon't,**  cried  Jessy,  who,  pale  and  trembling,  drew  the  arm  of 
her  sister  within  her  own,  and  led  her  to  a  distance  from  her  en- 
raged father,  whose  lips  absolutely  quivered  with  passion ;  "  dear 
Agatha,  pardon  Olive,  she  is  a  very  passionate  girl,  but  she  don*t 
mean  half  what  she  says, — pray,  pray  intercede  with  my  father,  to 
forgive  my  sister,  she  will  never  anger  him  again.** 

**  No,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  do,**  cried  the  fisher,  breaking 
a  pipe  which  he  held  in  his  hand  on  the  floor  to  atoms,  **  till  she 
has  made  a  proper  concession  to  Miss  Singleton.** 

**  Hear  me,  my  dear  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  hear  me  quietly,  and 
then  act  as  you  please,*'  cried  Agatha,  "  I  came  not  to  your  pro^ 
tecting,  hospitable  roof,  to  be  a  peace  breaker,  heaven  and  my 
own  conscience  acquit  me  of  such  a  charge,  and  that  to  me  is  suf^ 
ficient;^*-!  wont,  I  will  not  receive  any  concession  from  your 
daughter,  she  is  sufficiently  bumbled  by  having  offended  you,  to 
me  there  is  no  apology  required,  for  Olive  knows  that  she  has 
0rred  in  pronouncing  me  to  be  the  defamer  of  Leontine  CraiUy, 
against  whom  I  have  never  breathed  a  sentence  that  could  in  any 
degree  tend  to  lessen  your  regard  for  him,  much  less  have  I  ever 
prejudiced  yo«  against  his  truly  worthy  and  amiable  sister.    Still, 
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Sir«  I  woqU  have  your  daughter  know*  that  I  aitt  above  disgnisot 
mud  DOW  plaialy  tell  her  and  yoO|  that  I  do  not  admire  Mr.  Leon- 
tine  Craftly ;  my  reasons  for  which  I  am  not  obliged  to  explain ; 
but  though  I  do  not  admire  him,  far  be  it  from  me  to  prejudice  him 
in  the  eyes  of  any  other  perwa,  or  to  bear  him  any  enmity  ,^-why 
should  It— 4m  has  done  me  no  wrong,  and  I  would  not  willingly  do 
hin  any.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  persuade  you- to  thinlc  no  more  of  thb 
little  dissentioD,  and  to  pardon  the  iU-judging  passion  of  jfbur 
daughter ;  for  you  loo  have  displayed  more  passion  than  was  ne- 
cessary,—-you  were  too  violent,  and-^-and  we  naughty  women  can- 
not bear  it,  can  we  Olive  1—Oome,  unbend  that  brow,  and  smile 
on  your  father,— «h !  where  will  you  find  a  better  friend  than 
jour  father  V 

Jessy  pushed  Olive  gently  before  her,  and  Agadia  taking  her 
hand  drew  her  close  to  the  fisher's  arm-chair, 

**  Go  and  kiss  father,  Olive,'*  cried  Jessy,  in  a  low  and  faulter- 
ing  voice. 

**  He  will  turn  me  away  from  htm,*'  sobbed  out  Olive,  for  her 
passion  had  dissolved  into  a  shower  of  tears,  which  the  fisher  no 
sooner  perceived,  than  he  stretched  out  his  arms  toward  her,  and 
Olive  was  strained  to  his  heart  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  far, 
far  more  eloquent  than  woids.  ^ 

**  Turn  yoo  awmy,"  cried  the  fisher,  **  no,  shiver  my  top-sails  if 
ever  I  turn  a  repentant  child  away  that  clings  to  the  bosom  of  a 
father ; — ^bat,  where  b  that  angel  t — that  peace  making  angel,  that 
Agatha  Singleton  t    Zoonds»  I  must  kiss  her  too. 

**  And,  Jessyt"  cried  a  soft  plaintive  voiee,  who  was  leaning 
tnrer  the  back  of  his  chair. 

«•  VHiaU  my  dariing  Jess,"  uttered  the  fisher,  ••  why  so  I  will  ;** 
and  Jessy,  and  Agatha  too,  received  the  profiered  kiss." 

After  which,  the  fisher  recovered  his  vivacity,  smoked  an  addi- 
tional pipe,  and  drank  too  an  additk>nal  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
fi>r  which  sot  even  the  soberest  philosopher  must  blame  him, — ^for 
pbilosopbers  are  but  BBon«  and  require  dieir  spults  to  be  enlivened 
as  well  as  other  folks. 

As  to  Olive,  her  gratttiide  to  Agatha  was  hoondleti,  or  appear^ 
ad  to  bo  aSf  whoa  oa  loliriBg  ftr  the  night  she  foDowed  her  to  her 
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little  chamber,  and  poared  forth  an  eflnsion  of  tbaoks  too  (blaone 
to  ineotioo :  for  well  did  Agatha  know  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
heart  as  light  and  inconstant  as  the  braeie  that  blows  over  the 
ocean* 

Bat  our  heroine  had  learned  patiendj  to  bear,  and  as  patiendy 
to  forbear,  and  to  feel  and  pardon  the  fiuilts  and  weaknesses  of 
others,  in  order  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  correct  her  own; 
for  without  we  are  sensible  of  our  own  follies,  blindnesses 
and  weaknesses,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  right  we  have  to 
set  ourselves  up  as  task  masters,  or  reformers  of  the  morak  or 
principles  of  our  fellow  beings  ?— Let  us  6rst  hold  the  mirror  in 
our  own  hands,  and  should  It  reflect  a  pure  and  spotless  sorface, 
show  it  to  our  friends ;  for  occular  demonstration  admits  of  no  ar- 
gument, it  ends  all  doubts,  and  is  both  theory,  precept  and  exam- 
ple, ezempHfied  io  one  bright  and  unfading  character. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  was  A  wild  and  breaker-bMit«n  oositt 
With  cUttk  above,  and  a  broad  land j  ahon. 
Guarded  by  rocka  and  ahoala,  aa  by  an  hoati 
With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whoie  aspect  wore 
A  better  welcome  to  the  tempeat-toet. 
And  rarely  ceaa'd  the  haagfaty  biUowa  loar, 
Save  on  the  long  dread  annuner  daya  which  make 
The  out-atretch'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake." 

■ 
e 

Olivb,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  being  the  compaction  of 

Miss  Singleton  the  ensuing  morning  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff, 

went  to  bed  as  light-hearted  as  she  arose  after  passing  the  night 

in  sweet  and  refreshing  slumbers,  which  if  broken,  was  only  to  turn 

round  to  her  sister  Jessy  to  ask  what  dress  she  shooki  put  on,  and 

what  ornaments  would  be  most  becoming  to  her  complexion ;  in 

short,  Olive  had  as  much  forgot  the  altercation  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  preceding  night  with  her  father,  as  though  it  had 
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sever  been.  Her  miod,  h^r  disposition,  was  not  formed  for  ooe 
serious  reflectioo,  than  merely  what  occurred  in  the  passing  mo- 
ments, but  in  the  next  it  vanished  from  her  recollection ;  but  not 
so  formed  was  the  mind  of  Jessy,  she  dwelt  with  pain  on  the  inci- 
dent  of  the  evening,  and  was  inexpressibly  grieved  to  find  that  the 
confidence  her  father  had  in  Leontine  Craftly  was  dreadfully  sha- 
ken, and  that  he  at  length  began  to  suspect  that  his  friendship  for 
his  family,  and  the  interest  he  apparently  took  in  his  concerns, 
were  not  so  pure  and  honourable  as  he  imagined ;  but  that  this 
unpleasing  discovery  was  not  owing  to  any  representation  given 
him  by  the  amiable  Agatha^  Jessy  felt  well  assured,  and  it  was 
probable  that  the  attentions  of  Leontine  to  her  sister,  which  her 
father  could  no  longer  be  blind  to,  were  beheld  with  a  sentiment 
of  d'lspleasure  by  him,  as  well  as  disgust,  and  that  he  would  be  now 
induced  to  pursue  a  vory  different  line  of  conduct  with  respect  to 
his  future  visits  at  Herring  Dale ;  perhaps  too,  he  suspected  that 
Margaret  had  some  share  in  her  brother's  views  on  Olive ;  and 
hence  had  arisen  the  coolness  he  had  manifested  in  his  manner 
toward  her.  She  too,  had  shown  some  little  resentment  to  her 
kinswoman,  for  which  her  heart  felt  some  reproach,  but  it  had  only 
Arisen  from  the  unjust  representations  given  her  by  Olive,  and 
which  she  now  knew  were  false,  and  that  Lesatine  only  had  been 
tlie  secret  enemy  of  Agatha  Singleton,  and  also  of  the  severe  ani- 
madversions which  had  been  passed  on  the  conduct  of  her  beloved 
father,  whose  every  action  was  the  pure  and  untainted  o&pring  of 
a  generous  heart.  In  short,  Jessy  had  so  many  reasons  for  view- 
ing the  conduct  of  her  kiusman  in  a  criminal  light,  and  for  soppo- 
atog  that  his  intentions,  on  both  her  and  her  sister,  were  of  the 
niost  licentious  and  dishonourable  kind,  that  she  trembled  for  the 
consequences  and  the  punishment  that  would  await  him,  when  her 
father  should  more  openly  detect  him  and  demand  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  conduct,  and  prayed  fervently  that  reformation  might 
overtake  him  in  bis  guilty  and  imprudent  career  of  systematic  vice. 
She  trembled  too,  for  her  sister,  whose  all  of  earthly  affections  (if 
iiio  bad  any)  were  in  the  possession  of  the  insidious  CraAly,  and 
hoped  that  Olive  would  be  spared  from  becoming  the  victim  of  hie 
cruel  and  OBgeneroui  artifices  !  Alasi  poor  Jessy  was  fiiUy  aware 
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too  of  the  weakness  of  her  own  heart,  she  wished  to  spare  Leon« 
tine,  as  well  as  her  sister,  from  an  exposition  so  degrading  to  the 
characters  of  both,  and  unkindly  and  ungenerously  as  they  had 
acted  toward  her,  she  had  no  wish  to  retaliate,  by  seeing  Craftly 
humbled  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  sister's  peace  or  honour,  and  Jessy 
would  have  stretched  out  a  helping  hand  to  save  them,  had  the 
means  been  left  within  her  power,  but  they  were  not ; — Leontine 
had  deceived  her, — she  could  no  more  confide  in  him  ;  he  had  been 
treacherous  to  friendship  as  well  as  to  love.  And  if  she  now  in- 
terceded for  bira  with  her  father,  his  vanity  might  again  be  indu- 
ced to  suggest  that  she  still  retained  her  former  affections  for  him  ; 
and  what  would  Olive  suppose  1 — that  she  was  only  envious  of  the 
attentions  which  were  paid  to  her  by  Leontine,  and  that  in  per- 
suading her  to  relinquish  him  she  only  sighed  to  obtain  those  at- 
tentions exclusively  for  herself,  and  that  so  far  from  her  counsel 
being  received  in  a  friendly  light  by  Olive,  that  it  would  inspire 
ber  with  the  stroigest  jealousy  toward  her,  and  perhaps  alienate 
her  affections  for  ever. 

Thus  painfully  and  delicately  imposed  to  silence,  Jessy  endured 
the  most  insupportible  conflicts  between  affection  and  duty,  and 
the  few  moments  which  had  been  given  to  sleep  were  restless,  and 
distttited  by  feverish  dreams  of  the  past,  and  fearful  apprehen- 
sions for  the  future,  from  which  she  was  frequently  awakened  by 
Olive's  anxious  inquiries  of, — 

*'  My  gracious,  Jessy,  why  don't  you  answer  met'* 

*•  Answer  what,  you  tormenting  girll"  cried  Jessy,  ••  it  Is  very 
strange,  Olive,  that  jou  will  not  suffer  me  to  enjoy  a  moment's 
repose,  but  nwst  awaken  me  out  of  my  sleep,  even  to  ask  such 
silly,  trifling  questions." 

**  Awaken  you  out  of  your  sleeps  Jessy,  that  is  a  good  one,'* 
answered  Olive,  laughiag,  '*  why  your  eyes  have  been  wide  open 
ever  since  it  was  day-light,  and  you  have  been  tossing  and  tum- 
bling about  the  whole  of  the  night,  I  wonder  for  my  part  what  cao 
make  you  so  resdess." 

*'  You  would  not  wonder  much  if  you  knew  all  my  thoughts,** 
replied  Jessy,  struggling  to  suppress  a  deep  si^,  **  but  I  do  not 
wish  10  pain  any  breast  but  my  own,  therefore  I  will  bear  tkem  in 
silence,  whatever  trouble  it  may  cost  me." 
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OUve  did  not  choose  to  make  any  comment  upon  this  appeal  to 
her  own  heart,  from  that  of  her  affectionate  sister,  because  it  was 
very  probable  that  she  guessed  at  some  of  Jessy^s  thoughts,  and 
had  no  inclination  for  a  further  information  on  a  subject  which  it 
was  equally  probable  she  did  not  wish  to  investigate  horself. 

Meanwhile  Jessy  arose  and  dressed  herself,  and  Olive  wishing 
to  divert  her  thoughts  from  that  which  she  most  dreaded,  again  re- 
peated,— 

**  But  do  now  tell  me,  Jess,  what  I  shall  wear  to-day,  to  go  to 
the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff. — How  provoking  that  Miss  Mury  has  not 
yet  finished  my  green  satin  spencer  I  it  would  look  so  delightful 
with  my  Leghorn  bonnet,  with  the  green  trimmings  !  it  is  exceed- 
ingly becoming ;^-don't  you  think  so,  Jessy?  but  you  are  so  cross 
and  peevish  this  morning,  that  you  won't  tell  me  whether  you 
think  so  or  not ;  you  are  grown  very  ill-natured,  Jessy,  lately,  and 
that  is  the  tmth  of  it." 

Tears  almost  filled  the  eyes  of  poor  Jessy,  as  she  glanced  at  her 
pallid  countenance  and  wasted  form,  in  the  reflecting  mirror  that 
was  before  her,  while  she  heard  in  silence  the  unkind  observation 
of  her  sister,  but  forcing  a  smile  through  her  tears,  she  calmly  an- 
swered,-— 

"  I  am  much  changed  within  these  few  months,  Olive,  it  is  cer- 
tain, in  person,  but  no  one  will  do  me  the  injustice  to  say  that  I 
am  changed  in  ray  temper  toward  my  relatives  and  friends ;  to 
some,  indeed,  a  change  was  necessary,  but  they  were  not  my 
friends.     I  changed  only  to  an  enemy.*' 

Another  pause  ensued,  which  Olive  took  great  care  not  to 
interrupt  by  any  observation  of  her  own,  and  by  this  time  it  was 
the  hour  for  Jessy  to  look  after  the  household  concerns,  and  to  see 
that  the  preparations  were  going  forward  for  the  family's  break- 
fast ;  and  the  sisters  separated,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  one, 
and  the  deep  regret  of  the  other,  that  no  hint, — ^that  no  warning 
would  be  taken,  to  shun  a  snare  which  was  evidently  working  for 
the  min  of  her  peace, — nay,  perhaps  her  honour,  and  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been  her  own  fate,  but  for  the  guardian  angel  who 
bad  interposed  in  her  behalf;   in  short,  the  tender-hearted  Jessy 

was  now  seriously  alarmed  for  the  danger  of  her  sister,  yet  so  fre- 
No.  9.  27  .  •  • 
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quent  y  repulsed  in  her  eflbrts  of  serving  her,  was  anwillingfy 
obliged  to  relinquish  her  generous  intentions,  and  leave  her  to  lier 
own  discretion,  of  which,  alas,  Olive  possessed  but  a  \ery  mode^ 
rate  share ;  for  vanity  and  self-love,  the  leading  features  of  her 
mind,  perverted  even  the  few  virtuous  propensities  that  she  inhere- 
trdby  nature,  and  left  lirr  no  chance  of  being  guided  by  the  judg- 
mcMit  of  her  friands,  or  her  superiors ;  to  which  might  be  added 
her  violent  passions,  for  none  of  01ive*s  feelings  were  of  the  genlh; 
kind  ;  she  was  weak,  but  she  was  not  gentle,  and,  both  youthfuT 
and  beautiful,  she  was  the  more  likely  to  become  the  easy  victim 
of  nian*s  insidious  arts,  and  the  weakness  of  her  own  dispo-> 
ait  ion. 

Though  nearly  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  since  the  loss  of 
Captain  Singleton,  still  his  aflfeciionate  child  had  never  thniwir 
aside  her  mourning  habiliments,  which  were  of  the  deepest  kind  7 
ypt  it  WHS  highly  necessary  on  this  mnrniug  to  make  some  lilile 
change  in  htr  attire,  not  only  out  of  respect  to  her  protector,  but 
to  herself,  as  to  a  decent  regard  to  external  appearances;  heing^ 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  by  birth,  education,  and  manners,. 
she  wishf'd  not  to  disgrace  the  memory  of  her  sainted  parents,  by 
teeming  what  she  really  wns  not,  destitute  of  apparel,  but,  diaiien-^ 
sing  on  this  morning  with  her  newly  worn  out  sable  garments^ 
Agatha  selected  from  her  Wtirdrobo,  a  phiin,  but  elegant,  muslin 
robe,  which  was  of  the  finest  workmanship,  and  so  constructed  as 
simply  and  delicately  to  display  one  of  the  most  lovely  forms  that 
nature  ever  gave  to  feminine  beauty  ;  for  Agatha,  though  small^ 
was  a  model  for  the  graces  themselves. 

With  the  lightness  of  a  perfect  sylph,  her  ariel  figure  yet  dis^ 
closed  to  the  admiring  eye  the  most  bewitching  symmetry  of  grace 
and  proportion,  and  each  rounded  and  polished  limb  might  have 
vied  with  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world  ;  although  a  Venus  in 
miniature,  yet  Agatha  was  a  Venus,  and  when  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance this  morning  in  the  little  oak  parlour,  where  the  fisher 
had  just  taken  his  seat  at  the  table,  the  unexpected  change  in  her 
attire,  and  the  uncommon  beauty  and  delicacy  of  her  person,  oc- 
casioned him  for  a  few  moments  to  survey  her  with  an  air  of  the 
most  conscious  irlumpli  and  satisfaction,  whilo  he  exclaifloed  In  bii  V 
tttuikl  accents  of  ploAaaiiuy  and  good  bumourr-* 
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^  Lfit  them  tnik  of  the  Marchionoss  and  Lady  Lavinta  being 
the  finest  women  in  Cromer,  now,  if  they  please,  but,  shiver  my 
top-sails,  if  they  can  show  us  such  a  face  as  Agatha  Singleton^s  1 
not  they,  indeed,  wiih  all  their  paints,  and  their  patches,  and  their 
furbelows  !*' 

Olive,  who  could  not  reasonably  deny  the  assertion,  and  who 
beheld  the  change  in  Agatha *s  attire  with  no  small  symptoms  of 
envy,  still  thought  that  she  must  say  something  to  so  decided  a 
preference  being  given  by  her  father  to  the  diarms  of  Miss  Sin* 
gletuii,  when  Jessy  and  she  were  present,  and  determined  tliat 
something  should  be  exactly  opposite  to  her  friiherV  sentiments,  sg 
bluntly  and  heartily  expressed,  and  she  exclaimed,— 

'*  Why,  Father !  how  can  you  pretend  to  say  any  such  thing  t 
I  am  sure  the  Marchioness  is  noted  for  the  fineness  of  her  com- 
plexion, and  Lady  Lavinia  too  ;  they  have  charming  colours,  as 
fresh  as  any  rose  in  the  garden." 

"  1  don't  in  the  least  doubt  it,  when  it  is  fresh  laid  on,**  cried 
the  fiitier,  laughing ;  **  but  it  is  no  more  like  the  rose,  Oily,  flian 
theo  beest  like  a  cabbage-stalk.  Shiver  my  top-sails!  dost  tMnk, 
because  I  am  old,  wench,  that  I  am  blind  too?'* 

'*  Well,  I  am  sure  that  the  Marchioness  is  a  prodigious  fine  wo- 
man, not  that  I  mean  any  disrespect  to  Miss  Singleton,**  glancing 
at  the  beautiful  robe  which  Agatha  had  on  with  additionaf  envy  ; 
**  only  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  as  the  saying  is ;  and  if  I  or 
Jessy  could  dress  as  fine  as  some  folks,  we  might  be  thought  aa 
liandsome  as  they.** 

**  Why,  shiver  my  top-sails !  is  tlie  wench  mad  t**  cried  tho 
fisher ;  *'  are  not  you  dressed  now,  you  hussy,  more  than  you 
ought*  to  be  1  what  do  you  call  that  trinkum  trankum  thing  you 
have  got  on  now,  and  tliem  furbelows  you  have  got  about  your 
heels  1  curse  me  if  I  would  not  sooner  see  you  In  a  stuff  gown  and 
check  apron !  look  at  Miss  Singleton ;  you  don't  see  her  bedizened 
out  in  that  fashion,  do  youT* 

**  No,  father,  but  what  Miss  Singleton  has  got  on  cost  twenty 
times  as  much  as  this  dress  of  mine,*'  answered  Olive,  still  look- 
log  at  the  pretty  rube  with  an  envious  sneer ;  **  and  if  I  bad  such 
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"  You  should  not  wear  it,  shiTer  my  top-sails,  if  you  should, 
jroa  proud  slut  !**  cried  the  fisher ;  *'  for  let  me  tell  yon,  Olive, 
once  more,  there  is  some  diflerence  betweea  you  and  Miss  Siu* 

gletozL.** 

Olive  now  pouted,  and  was  compelled  to  silence,  while  Agatha, 
half  provoked  at  such  a  quick  return  of  her  insolent  allusion  to 
her  on  her  concerns,  coloured  deeply,  and,  perhaps,  with  some 
asperity,  replied, — 

'*  Yes,  Sir,  and  bitterly  do  I  now  feel  it :  tliere  was  a  time, 
when  it  was  not  diougbt  necessary  for  me  to  be  taxed  with  unkind 
remarks,  or  intrusive  observations,  or  any  change  I  thought  pro- 
per to  make  in  my  apparel,  aud  the  one  1  have  this  morning 
made,  is  only  out  of  respect  to  common  decency  ;  it  is  neither  to 
add  to  pride,  nor  increase  my  vanity,  much  less  was  it  meant  to 
excite  envy,  rancour,  or  malice.  1  should  still  have  been  content 
to  wear  habiliments  more  suited  to  my  feelings,  and  the  humble 
situation  of  a  destitute  orphan ;  but  my  former  dress  is  nearly 
wqrn  out,  and  I  have  no  m  .ans  at  present  of  supplying  the  want 
of  it  with  a  new  one ;  that  I  now  appear  in,  however  costly  or  ex- 
pensive, I  prize  only  as  the  gift  of  a  dear  father,  but  it  does  not 
swell  my  pride,  it  only  adds  to  the  anguish  I  now  deeply  feel, — 
that  it  is  the  last  gift  he  will  ever  bestow  on  his  unfortunate  Aga- 
tha.— Now,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you.*' 

And  it  was  well  that  she  was  so,  and  that  Olive  had  flown  up 
£tairs,  to  get  her  bonnet  and  scarf  on,  the  very  instant  that  Agatha 
had  ceased  speaking ;  for  the  inclination  that  the  fisher  felt  to  re- 
primand Olive  severely  for  her  impertinence,  was  sudiciendy  ap- 
parent from  the  agitation  and  disorder  of  his  countenance,  and  he 
only  exclaimed, — 

•*  Zounds  and  fury !  if  I  have  not  a  great  mind  to  — -••  but 
Olive  was  out  of  sight,  and  Jessy  encircled  in  his  arms,  while  both 
Agatha  and  she  strongly  pleaded  for  the  absent  culprit,  who  in  a 
few  moments  appeared  with  an  additional  silk  handkerchief,  which 
she  declared  she  had  brought  on  purpose  to  wrap  round  her  fa- 
ther's neck ;  an  attention  never  observed  by  (.  live  before,  and 
which,  angry  as  the  fisher  wa,s  with  his  saucy  girl,  appeared  to 
him  a  novelty,  and  of  the  pleasing  kind ;   so  this  once  Olive  was 
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again  restored  to  favour,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  set  out  on 
their  expedition  to  the  CoUaire  on  the  CliiT,  the  sight  of  which  al- 
most overpowered  the  already  fluttered  spirits  of  our  lovely  hero* 
ine ;  but  she  knew  bow  necessary  was  her  fortitude  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  exert  it  to  the  utmost 
of  her  ability. 

When  they  ascended  the  steep  ascent,  which  led  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Cottage,  it  had  a  look  of  desolation,  wild  and  rude  ;  and 
though  the  garden  had  by  the  care  of  Shelty  been  preserved  in  a 
State  of  cultivation,  yet  some  of  ^he  favourite  plants  and  flowers, 
roost  admired  by  Agatha,  had  a  withered  and  drooping  appear- 
ance ;  they  seemed  as  if  they  had  mourned  the  absence  of  their 
lovely  mistress,  and  Agatha  felt  it  a  reproach,  that  she  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  abRndoning  the  only  spot  in  earth's  created 
space  that  she  could  nojiv  claim  as  her  own :  it  was  her  only  home, 
though  a  deserted  one,  and  she  was  now  going  by  the  same  neces- 
sity to  resign  it  to  the  bands  of  an  entire  stranger  ;  but  that  stran- 
ger was  a  female  of  a  reflecting  and  contemplative  mind  too,  or 
she  had  not  selected  so  solitary  a  retreat, — and  Agatha  hoped  she 
would  keep  the  Cottage  in  repair. 

For  perhaps,  thought  Agatha,  I  may  one  day  again  inhabit  it. 
Alas,  I  may  be  compelled  to  fly  to  it  as  my  only  place  of  residence 
for  my  unsheltered  head  ;  for  ah  !  should  I  lose  my  protector,  who 
can  tell  how  long  I  might  find  an  asylum  beneath  his  roof? — ycs^ 
from  Jessy  I  should  feel  no  cibatement  of  kindness  and  hospitality, 
she  would  not  turn  me  from  her  father's  doors,  for  the  virtues  of 
that  father  are  transmitted  to  the  heart  of  his  amiable  child ;  but 
from  the  unfeeling,  haughty  Olive,  what  cruelty  might  I  not  ex- 
pect,— what  outrage  of  delicacy  might  I  not  sufler?  Oh,  be  that 
hour  far  distant,  kind-hearted,  benevolent  flsher,  when  Agatha  is 
destined  to  see  that  head  laid  low  in  the  dust.  As  these  mournful 
reflections  occupied  the  mind  of  Agatha,  it  is  possible  that  ber  arm 
trembled  as  she  leaned  on  that  of  her  protector,  who  instantly  per- 
ceiving her  emotion,  which  he  attributed  to  fond  regrets  of  the 
happiness  she  once  enjoyed  with  her  departed  father,  and  melan- 
choly retrospections  of  his  unfortunate  fate,  endeavoured  to  soothe 
And  tranquillize  her  spirits  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  before 
they  finally  reached  the  cottage. 
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"  Come,  my  dear,  we  are  now  jusi  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,"  cried 
the  fisher,  supporting  her  more  on  the  left  which  overlooked  the 
roclvy  and  sandy  beach,  over  which  the  waves  now  rolled  wilh  im- 
petuous violence,  "  a  few  more  paces  and  we  shall  hail  our  friend 
Sheltv,  who  will  bo  on  the  look  out  for  us.*' 

•*  Why  father,  how  you  hurry  Miss  Singleton,'*  cried  Olive^ 
'  and  I  protest  1  am  quite  out  of  breath  ;  you  wont  stop  to  let  me 
look  at  any  thing,  I  never  saw  the  like  of  you." 

*'  Siiiver  my  top-sails,  and  what  does  the  wench  want  to  see," 
cried  the  fisher,  now  pushing  Olive  gently  before  them,  '*  mayhap 
a  poor  seagull  that  is  upon  the  look  out  for  her  prey,  and  cannot 
find  it; — poor  rogue,  she  is  no  worse  than  mankind, — we  are 
all  birds  of  prey,  with  not  half  the  excuse  to  make  up  for  our  ra* 
pacity." 

At  this  moment  they  arrived  at  the  Cottage,  at  the  door  of 
which  stood  honest  Shelty,  who  made  his  respectful  obedience  to 
Agatha,  but  noticed  Olive  in  no  other  way  than  by  making  room 
for  her  to  pass  him,  nor  did  she  deign  to  bestow  a  glance  on  her 
father*s  old  and  faithfully-attached  vassal. 

**  I  am  happy  to  see  you  look  so  well,  my  dear  yonng  lady,*' 
cried  Shelty,  observing  the  altered  appearance  of  Agatha  with 
extreme  satisfHCtion,  while  he  conducted  them  into  un  apartment, 
in  which  there  was  a  large,  comfortable  fire,  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  expected  company ;  and  Agatha  perceived  that  the 
greatest  care  had  been  paid  to  the  household  furniture,  which  was 
.In  excellent  order,  and,  turning  round  to  Shelly,  wilh  the  sweet- 
est smile  of  affability,  she  thanked  him  for  his  attention  toward 

her. 

**  Ah,  dear  miss,  what  should!  be,  if  I  had  not  taken  care  of 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  you  V*  uttered  Shelty,  wilh  genuine 
and  affectionate  warmth ;  *'  for  in  the  first  place,  it  was  my  duty  - 
to  my  master  here,  and  in  the  next  place  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  as 
a  man,  to  serve  one  whom  every  body  must  and  ought  to  feel  for  ; 
DO,  lady,  there  are  no  thanks  due  to  me,  for  you  owe  it  to  Heaven, 
and  to  vour  own  merits/' 

w 

The  fisher  was  much  pleased  with  this  speech  of  honest  Shelty 
to  his  dear  adapted,  and  was  detenpined  titat  bis  attoDtiooa  toward 
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her  thoald  not  go  unrewarded,  and,  drawing  hitti  aside,  conversed 
with  him  in  a  low  voice,  not  a  syllable  of  which  was  iieard  by 
Agatha,  or  the  curious  and  impatient  Olive,  who  was  not  lung 
seated  before  she  whispered  soraetliing  in  tlie  car  of  Agatha,  to 
which,  after  a  pause,  she  made  the  following  roply  : — 

**  Dear  Olive^  cease  to  ask  questions  which  would,  indeed,  pux- 
sle  me,  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  you  any  elucidation,  of  a  subject 
I  have  never  once  thought  of,  much  less  inquired  into ; — ^you  know 
I  do  not  credit  such  absurd  and  ridiculous  stories." 

**  Well,  but  Shelty  knows,  and  perhaps  he  can  tell  me,*^  cried 
Olive ;  **  though  1  should  be  very  much  frightened  to  stay  here,  if 
I  thought  he  had  seen  it.** 

**  Seen  what,  Miss  Olive  t**  demanded  Shelty,  in  some  surprise. 

••  Why,  th&— the— the  ghost,**  answered  Olive,  drawing  her 
ehair  still  closer  to  that  of  Agatha ;  '*  the  young  lady  who  sits  with 
a  iMiby  10  her  arms,  always  singing  it  to  sleep ;  and  is  so  beautiful 
that  slie  looks  like  an  angel,  I  have  hoard  Alice  say.** 

Shelty  now  laughed  heartily,  for  he  could  not  resist  his  propen« 
Bity  to  mirth  at  any  time,  however  unseasonable  it  might  be  at  the 
present  moment,  while  he  jocosely  exclaimed, — 

*'  By  St.  Peter,  then.  Miss  Olive,  if  there  was  any  ghost,  it  must 
have  whipped  through  the  key-hole,  baby  and  all,  for  I  have  kept 
the  doors  locked,  and  the  windows  bolted  and  barred  ever  since  I 
have  had  the  care  of  the  Cottage,  now  a  twelvemonth  come  next 
Michaelmas*day,  and  deuce  a  bit  of  singing  I  ever  heard,  but  the 
seagulls  on  the  rocks ;  and  what  is  still  more,  I  have  often  slept  in 
the  very  chamber  that  the ** 

A  look  from  the  fisher  now  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  progress 
of  She1ty*8  discourse ;  for  the  fisher  was  welt  aware  that  it  was  in 
the  captain*s  chamber  that  Shelly  had  usually  slept,  when  he  staid 
all  night  from  his  own  residence,  at  the  sign  of  the  Trumpeter^ 
and,  apprehensive  that  he  might  recal  some  painful  emotions  in 
the  mind  of  Agatha,  he  vociferated,— 

**  And  what  does  it  matter  where  you  slept  T  f  warrant  me,  yoa 
were  a  match  for  the  best  ghost  in  Christendom  !  so  there  is  an 
end  of  that  business,  friend  Shelty  ;  and  as  to  you.  Oily,  let  me 
no  fflore  of  that  confouaded  ^ck  of  idle  goatipa*  ttorieSf  I 
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beg  of  you.  ConiQ,  throw  some  more  logs  of  wood  on  the  fire,  for 
I  don't  duubt  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  Marchioness  and  her  friend 
will  be  he:  re. 

This  order  was  immediately  obeyed,  the  'fire  replenished,  and 
all  things  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  visiters.  At 
length  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard,  and  a  superb  equipage 
appeared  graduaUy  ascending  the  steep  hill. 

The  fisher  started  from  his  seat,  Olive  ran  to  the  window,  to 
see  if  she  could  descry  the  Marchioness  and  Lady  Lavinia,  hut 
the  now  really  trembling  Agatha  still  kept  her  station ;  for  she 
knew  not  why,  but  her  heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  she  felt  a  sen- 
sation nearly  approaching  to  fainting,  when  Olive  exclaimed,-— 

**  Oh,  Miss  Singleton,  I  protest  there  is  a  young  gentleman  in 
the  carriage  with  the  Marchioness,  and  the  lady,  who  is  covered 
all  over  with  a  black  veil, — ^and  oh,  my  Heavens  I  it  is  no  other 
than  Lord  Montague  himself!  I  could  swear  to  his  beautiful  aubura 
hair,  and  white  forehead !  gracious  me,  what  a  flutter  I  am  in  I 
how  my  heart  beats  !"  • 

*^  Be  assured  that  it  does  not  beat  more  than  mine,"  uttered 
Agatha,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice ;  "  I  am  so  unaccustomed 
to  the  sight  of  strangers,  that  I  shall  feel  both  awkward  and  abashed 
in  their  presence." 

**  But  you  will  see  Lord  Montague,  and  then  you  wont  mind 
trembling  a  bit,"  cried  Olive  ;   **  he  is  such  a  sweet  young  man  !*' 

By  this  time  Shelty  and  the  Fisher  stood  in  attendance  at  the 
door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  carriage  drew  up ;  and  Lord  Mon- 
tague, for  it  certainly  was  him  that  Olive  had  so  accurately  de- 
scribed, handed  her  ladyship  into  the  Cottage,  followed  by  the 
veiled  lady  in  mourning  habiliments,  not  a  vestige  of  whose  fea- 
tures were  distinguishable  through  the  dark  covering  in  which  they 
were  enveloped. 

Little  ceremony  now  passed,  except  that  a  slight  introductioa 
took  place  between  the  Marchioness  and  Agatha,  who  had  re- 
spectfully curtseyed  on  her  ladyship's  entrance,  and  who,  aAer 
being  seated,  began  to  survey  the  features  and  the  dress  of  the 
beautiful  orphan,  with  more  minuteness  and  curiosity  than  good 
breeding  strictly  warranted^  from  an  entire  stranger.     But  it  waf 
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aiogttUrly  strange  that  Lord  Montague  glanced  but  once  toward 
Agatha,  and  appeared  studiously  to  avoid  entering  into  convena* 
tion  with  her,  while  with  Olive  Blust  he  seemed  perfectly  familiar; 
and  the  silly  girl,  almost  intoxicated  with  vanity  at  this  marked 
preference  shown  her  by  so  exalted  a  personage,  and  so  fascinai* 
ting  an  object,  was  led  into  the  most  erroneous  and  absurd  suppo* 
aitiott,  that  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Montault  had 
absolutely  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her  pretty  fiice ;  and 
felt  the  most  conscious  triumph  that  could  be  imagined,  from 
having  formed  so  ambitious  and  ridiculous  a  thought,  over  Agatha 
Singleton,  who,  transcendently  lovely  as  she  really  was,  did  not 
seem  to  possess  any  attraction  for  lord  Montague. 

*'  La  belle  Italiano  does  not  speak  £nglish,'*  cried  the  Marchio* 
ness ;  *'  we  will  therefore,  if  you  please.  Miss  Singleton,  airange 
the  business  we  are  now  come  about  without  her.*' 

Agatha  only  bowed,  and  the  Marchioness,  whispering  in  the  ear 
of  the  veiled  lady,  she  answered  something  in  a  low  voice,  and  her 
ladyship  then  exclaimed, — 

"  Certainly,  ma  chert  amit !  we  will  immediately  inspect  the 
premises.  Miss  Singleton,  my  friend,  the  Duehetse^  is  admiraUy 
delighted  with  what  she  has  yet  heard  and  seen  of  the  Cottage ; 
but  she  has  an  infirmity  of  sight,  which  prevents  the  possibility  of 
distinguishing  objects  very  clearly,  and  in  consequence  of  this  in* 
firmity  of  which  I  speak,  is  obliged  to  appear  veiled,  as  recom* 
mended  by  her  physicians.  The  Duekesu^  therefore,  solely  relies 
on  my  judgment  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  negociation 
which  is  between  us,  that  is,  the  rent  of  the  Cottage,  and  so  forth, 
after  which  she  will  become  your  tenant  for  two  yeara ;  Mr.  Blust, 
you  will  clearly  understand  this  agreement ; — my  f/iend  will  take 
possession  of  the  Cottage  for  two  years,  and,  if  compelled  to  leave 
it  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  she  will  most  willingly  pay 
the  rent  for  that  term  as  now  contracted  for  to  Miss  Agatha  Sin- 
l^eton»  owner  of  this  said  Cottage.'* 

*  Fair  and  bonourable,  my  lady,*'  crie^  the  fisher,  **  quite  so, 
aod  that  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be  vitb  all  honest  folks." 

**Mias  Singleton,  are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment r*  cried  the  Marchioness,  again  surveying  the  countenance 

Ne.  10.  28 
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of  Agatha  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention ;  and  the  modest 
blush  which  now  mantled  in  crimson  hues  on  her  lovely  cheeky 
gave  evident  proofs  that  so  particular  an  examination  of  her  per- 
son was  by  no  means  flattering  to  her  ;  for  there  was  some  dignity, 
as  well  as  humility  in  Agatha's  reply  to  her  ladyship,  which  was 
thus ; — 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible,  my  lady,  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  any 
arrangement  you  are  pleased  to  make,  which  is  so  decidedly  in 
my  favour,  nor  can  I  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  toward 
your  ladyship  and  your  noble  friend,  for  that  mark  of  your  liberal- 
ity which  demands  an  orphan*s  thanks." 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the  bosom  of  the  veiled  lady,  as 
Agatha  addressed  these  words  to  the  Marchioness,  and  she  ap- 
peared agitated  by  a  sort  of  tremour  which  possessed  her  whole 
frame ;  and  she  had  several  times  occasion  to  apply  a  bottle  of 
volatile  salts,  apparently  to  support  her  spirits,  which  seemed  under 
the  influence  of  uncommon  depression,  but  from  what  cause  it 
was  impossible  to  define ;  the  utmost  attention  was,  however,  paid 
to  her  by  the .  Marchioness,  and  Lord  Montague,  who,  more  than 
once  quitted  the  side  of  Olive,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  tho 
most  familiar  conversation,  and,  with  an  air  of  the  most  respect- 
ful deference,  requested  to  know  if  he  should  conduct  her  to  the 
carriage. 

**  Perhaps  the  room  is  too  close  for  you,  ma  belle  amte,"  cried 
the  Marchioness,  approaching  her  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  Lord  Montague  had  taken  his  station,  endeavouring  by 
every  possible  means  in  her  power  to  conceal  the  agitation  of  her 
mysterious  friend,  for  mysterious  she  certainly  was,  from  exciting 
the  particular  observation  of  any  one  of  the  party  ;  but  it  was  ex- 
traordinary that  no  answer  was  returned  to  the  anxious  inquiry  of 
the  Marchioness^  or  the  slightest  notice  of  the  attentions  of  Lord 
Mimtague. 

Meanwhile  Agatha  and  the  fisher  both  expressed  the  deepest 
concern  at  the  indisposition  of  the  lady,  and  entreated  that  she 
would  not  stay  a  moment  longer  to  inconvenience  herself  on  their 
account,  as  the  final  arrangements  could  be  made  at  any  other  op- 
portunity, or  wait  her  ladyship's  pleasure. 


TvUSS  SItiCT,ETOHlEl£LIE\'E  YOU  VJILU  FIKD    TH/\T 

SUM  AD£Q'J,'-.TE  to  the  A.VOUNT. 
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And  I  beg  that  you  will  take  some  refreshment  before  you  go, 
my  lady,*'  cried  the  6sher ;  mayhap  a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  bit  of 
cake,  will  revive  your  spirits.*' 

**  Tou  are  excessively  obliging,  Mr.  Blust,**  replied  the  Mar- 
chioness, **  but  I  will  answer  for  the  Duchtsst^  that  she  will  de- 
cline your  friendly  offer,  only  because*  she  is  an  invalid,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  abiding  by  the  rules  of  her  medical  attendants; 
we  will,  therefore,  now  settle  the  business  at  once,  to  spare  you 
and  Miss  Singleton  any  unnecessary  trouble  of  coming  to  the  Cot- 
tage again  on  our  account.  Six  months  advance  of  the  rent  I 
think  you  said,  Mr.  Blust,  was  the  usual  demand  ?** 

"  Exactly  so,  my  lady,"  cried  the  fisher,  "  but  mayhap  this  may 
not  be  agreeable  to  the  lady ;  it  don't  matter,  when  the  rent  is  in 
such  hands,  when  it  is  paid, — it  don't  matter  a  single  farthing." 

**  Oh,  but  it  is  perfectly  agreeable,  and  much  more  to  the  satis- 
iaction  of  all,"  replied  the  Marchioness,  instantly  producing  from 
her  pocket-book  notes  to  the  exact  amount,  which,  presenting  to 
Agatha,  she  exclaimed, — 

**  There,  Miss  Singleton,  I  believe  you  will  find  that  sum  ade- 
quate to  the  amount ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  sign  your 
name  as  a  receipt  for  that  sum  T  I  will  also  sign  mine,  Mr.  Blust 
hb,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  business.  Montague,  I  believe  you 
have  the  necessary  paper  in  your  pocket." 

Lord  Montague  instantly  produced  a  paper,  officially  drawn  up 
for  the  agreement,  which  the  fisher  carefully  examined,  then  lay- 
ing it  on  the  table,  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  fair  and  hon- 
ourable, and,  turning  to  Agatha^ — 

**  Come  my  love,"  cried  he,  ^*  you  are  the  principal,  I  only  the 
aecond ;  you  must  sign  your  name  first ;  and,  ringing  the  bell,  de- 
sired Shelty  to  bring  a  pen  and  ink.  **  What  is  the  matter,  my 
dear  girl  1  you  are  all  of  a  flutter." 

**  I  am,  indeed,  strangely  agitated,"  uttered  Agatha,  who  had 
glanced  her  eyes  on  the  paper  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  ap- 
peared motionless  with  surprise  at  the  signature  which  there  met 
her  eye,  in  characters  she  too  fatally  remembered  :— it  was  the 
name  of  Ellen  La  Roche ! 

*^  And  what  is  it  that  agitates  you  thus,  Mias  Singletoa  t*'  in- 
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quired  the  Marchioness,  somewhat  sarcastically ,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment the  attention  of  Lord  Montague  was  instinctively  drawn 
toward  the  beautiful  speaker ;  for  Agatha  never  appeared  so 
trauscendantly  lovely ; — her  cheek  «iras  suffused  with  blushes  of 
the  most  animated  enthusiasm ;  her  snowy  bosom,  far  more  snowy 
than  the  modest  vestment  which  as  modestly  concealed  it,  heaved 
as  though  it  would  have  burst  its  spotless  confines,  and  her  eyes 
were  humid  with  the  most  unaffected  tears  of  sensibility, 

^'  But  it  were  vain  to  expect  an  ingenuous  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion," observed  the  Marchioness,  darting  a  look  of  disapprobation 
on  her  son,  when  she  perceived  in  what  direction  his  eyes  bad 
atrayed  ;  "  for  the  agitation  of  young  ladies  is  so  common,  they 
are  agitated  by  every  thing,  as  if  it  were  to  draw  the  sympathy  of 
every  surrounding  object  towards  them.  Come  Miss  Singleloo, 
will  you  be  pleased  to  sign  the  paper  V* 

"  The  very  instant  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of  obeying  your 
ladyship's  commands,"  cried  Agatha,  with  a  dignity  which  always 
appeared  natural  to  her,  **  but  at  present  there  is  no  pen  and  ink." 

"  True,"  cried  the  Marchioness,  with  a  less  pointed  manner  and 
tone  of  voice ;  "  I  wish  that  your  domestic  would  make  more  speed 
fisher,  for  positively  time  is  on  the  wing,"  looking  at  her  gold 
watch  with  a  strong  marked  impatience  ;  "  the  Marquis  will  cer- 
tainly think  that  Montague  and  I  have  run  away  with  ma  beUt 
4imie  ;  what  a  prodigious  time  we  have  been  here  I" 

*'  Not  more  than  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  at  the  very  exceeding 
utmost,  mother,"  cried  Lord  Montague,  who  had  again  resumed 
his  seat  beside  of  Olive,  but  seemed  abstracted  and  confused ;  and 
when  the  talkative  and  chattering  girl  assailed  him  with  her  trifling 
and  silly  questions,  he  evidently  grew  weary  of  her  conversatioii. 
In  fact  he  listened  to  the  pretty  Olive,  but  forgot  to  inquire  what 
she  was  talking  about ;  for  more  serious  contemplations  at  this 
moment  filled  the  mind  of  Lord  Montague,  but  what  were  those 
contemplations  1  why,  gentle  reader,  you  may  guess,  for  I  cer- 
tain^ do  not  mean  to  tell  you  till  some  more  seasonable  opportu- 
nity. At  length  Shelty  executed  his  mission. — The  pen  and  ink 
were  laid  in  due  form  on  the  table,  and  Agatha  reached  out  her 
lild«  inowy  hand,  to  affix  her  namo  to  the  paper,  and  again  cbe 
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«ignature  met  her  eje;  and  she  involuntarily  breathed  forth  a  gen- 
tle sigh,  while  her  hand  trembled,  at  the  same  instant  that  she 
made  every  efibrt  to  recover  sufficient  composure,  to  return  her 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Marchioness  for  having  re« 
commended  her  to  such  a  tenant,  and  hoped  that  the  Cottage, 
when  inhabited,  would  in  every  degree  merit  the  approbation  of 
her  noble  friend. 

**  Oh,  doubtless  she  will  like  it  exceedingly  well,  Miss  Single- 
ton,'*  cried  the  Marchioness,  who  now  rose  to  depart ;  and  Lord 
Montague,  as  he  conducted  the  ladies  to  the  carriage,  which  had 
BOW  drawn  up  to  the  door,  whether  by  accident  or  whether  by 
design,  we  cannot  tell,  dropped  a  sprig  of  beautiful  myrtle,  so 
directly  in  the  way  of  Agatha,  that  she  could  neither  avoid  seeing 
it,  nor  resist  the  inclination  she  felt  of  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  and 
luckily  It  had  escaped  the  observation  both  of  Olive  and  the  fisher; 
and  it  was  well  that  it  did  so,  for  what  was  the  astonishment  of  our 
heroine  again  to  perceive  a  small  slip  of  paper  folded  round  the 
•talk,  on  which  was  written  in  characters  nearly  resembling  those 
wrapped  about  the  myrtle-tree,  which  had  been  stationed  under 
lier  chamber-window  some  days  before, — words  to  the  following 
effect 


CHAPT£R  XVIIL 

*'  Afflictiont  put  can  no  exintenee  find. 
Bat  in  the  wild  ideas  of  the  nrind ; 
And  why  thoold  we  for  thoee  misfortanee  nuNira 
Which  haire  been  safrarU  and  can  ne^er  ratoni  1 
Thoae  that  have  weather'd  a  tempeataous  night, 
And  find  a  cahn  approachiog  with  the  light. 
Will  not,  unleM  their  reaaon  they  disown, 
BtiU  make  those  dangers  present  that  are  gone." 

And  which  made  Agatha  no  longer  doubt  who  bad  bMn  the  doner 
nf  tte  myitarioQS  gift:— 

Proud  maid  !  that  dott  in  scorn  reftiie 
>*s  ptoffer'd  gift!  ah !  why  lose 
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The  piue  ?-~*twiu  not  BligfaUy  given ; 
In^ir^'d  by  the  breath  of  Heaven, 
It  would  have  provM  to  thee  a  friend, 
Unchanging  ever  to  the  end. 
Weep  o'er  the  fallen  leaves  too  late, 
To  snatch  them  from  their  destin'd  fate ; 
Ere  long,  perhaps,  it  may  be  mine, 
Bat  never,  maiden,  be  it  thine  !'* 

The  astonishment  of  Agatha  after  having  perused  the  preceding 
lines,  may  better  be  imagined  than  described ;  it  was  Lord  Mon- 
tague, then,  who  had  written  them ; — it  was  Lord  Montague  who 
had  stationed  the  myrtle-tree,  in  full  blossom,  beneath  the  window 
of  her  chamber,  and  which  she  certainly  had  neglected ;  not  think- 
ing that  it  was  either  consistent  with  prudence  or  delicacy  to  notice 
such  a  circumstance,  or  to  prize  a  gift,  the  donor  of  which  was 
utterly  unknown  to  her,  and  evinced  ao  air  of  mystery  about  it 
which  she  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  encourage,  and  to  whom 
should  she  have  imparted  it  but  to  her  protector  ?  beneath  whose 
fostering  roof  she  wished  to  adopt  no  species  of  art  or  conceal- 
ment :  had  her  father  been  living,  he  would  not  have  approved  of 
any  clandestine  proceeding,  neither  was  it  likely  that  she  would 
withhold  any  secret  correspondence  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
fisher,  who  in  all  respects  bad  supplied  to  her  the  kindness 
of  the  parent  she  had  lost ;  and  if  Lord  Montague  was  really  her 
friend,  he  had  taken  a  very  singular  method  of  implanting  himself 
in  her  good  graces,  by  mystery  and  concealment,  which  is  not  the 
most  delicate  and  honourable  way  of  approaching  or  advancing  to 
the  affections  of  a  delicate  and  virtuous  female,  and  Agatha  reject- 
ed all  such  overtures  so  offered,  as  being  the  very  height  of  mad- 
ness and  of  folly ;  besides,  where  had  Lord  Montague  seen  her  ? 
or  where  had  she  seen  Lord  Montague  ? — she  did  not  recollect  that 
she  had  ever  set  eyes  on  him  before,  she  was  sure  that  she  had 
not,  or  it  was  probable  that  he  would  have  made  some  impression 
•Q  her  memory. 

Agatha  while  making  this  reflection,  however,  felt  her  cheeks 
glow  with  a  suffusion  of  deep  blushes,  for  which,  at  this  moment, 
^e  was  totally  unable  to  account,  because  she  felt  assured  that 
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tboie  who  had  once  seen  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Montault  could 
not  easily  forget  him,  and  that  he  was  far  more  likely  to  leave  a  fa- 
vourable impression  behind  him,  than  to  be  an  object  of  total  indif- 
ference to  the  beholder.  For  of  all  created  objects  under  heaven, 
he  was  the  most  fascinating  in  manly  graces  and  personal  beauty. 
He  was  just  entering  into  liis  twenty-third  year ; — with  a  figure 
at  once  elegant  and  dignified,  without  an  atom  of  being  conscious 
that  he  was  the  splendid  heir  of  a  magnificent  and  princely  estate, 
or  that  his  exalted  rank  gave  him  the  slightest  advantage  over  his 
inferiors ;  every  feature^  beautifully  formed,  breathed  an  innate 
purity  of  heart  and  benevolence  of  disposition,  and  his  large  blue 
eyeB^  sparkled  with  intelligence  and  sensibility  ;  he  had  light  au- 
burn hair,  which  shaded  a  browse  open  and  so  ingenuous  and  frank, 
that  without  knowing  the  excellence  of  his  warm  heart,  a  stranger 
at  the  first  glance  might  have  placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ho- 
oour»  and  the  sensibility  of  his  heart,  while  his  manners  were  cor- 
respondent with  the  same ;  he  a]\yays  pleased,  and  studiously  avoi- 
ded giving  ofience  to  any  one ;  adored  by  his  father's  vassals,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  father's  friends  and  respected  even  by  his  father's 
enemies.  The  name  of  Lord  Montague  resounded  every  where. 
The  Marquis  was  too  consciously  proud  of  possessing  such  a  son, 
and  of  his  mother  he  was  perfectly  the  idol ;  yet  he  was  nut  spoi- 
led by  this  fond  indulgence  of  both  his  parents,  and  often  strove 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  render  his  young  and  lovely  sis- 
ter Lady  Lavinia,  who  was  his  junior  by  five  years,  as  great  a  fa- 
vourite as  himself;  but  all  the  good  naturcd  efibrts  of  Montague 
could  not  succeed,  for  Lady  Lavinia  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
Marchioness  herself, — proud,  haughty,  and  indignant ;  and  though 
lovely  in  person,  was  the  very  reverse  in  her  disposition,  manners, 
and  mind.  Born  in  an  exalted  station,  and  to  inherit  a  splendid 
fortune,  she  disdained  all  that  were  not  her  equals,  and  looked 
upon  them  with  contempt, — had  no  idea  of  talents  alone  having 
any  claim  of  themselves  to  merit  or  reward,  if  they  approached 
her  in  the  garb  of  poverty,  or  solicited  her  bounty ;  and  not  being 
really  sensible  of  distinguishing  objects  worthy  of  relief  or  pa- 
tronage, treated  all  alike,  with  indifference  or  contempt,  and  so 
likewise  did  tlic  Marchioness,  her  mother  ;  although  she  was  more 
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bitter  in  her  tauots  and  Irony  against  those  objects  whom  she  con- 
sidered beneath  her,  and  was  not  so  flippant  and  girlish  in  ber 
observations,  yet  she  was,  when  young,  the  counterpart  of  her 
daughter,  whom  in  |)erson  she  greatly  resembled. 

Lady  Lavinia  was  tall  and  masculine  in  ber  figure,  and  though 

.  she  possessed  fine  formed  features,  they  were  very  far  from  being 

expressive  of  female  loveliness ;  or  in  other  words  she   was   a 

handsome  woman,  but  wanted  the  softness  of  her  brother's  style 

of  countenance  to  make  her  strike  as  being  a  lovely  one. 

Aud  the  Marchioness  was  just  such  another,  with,  of  course,  a 
much  greater  disparity  of  years,  consequently  the  advantage  was 
certainly  on  Lady  Lavinia^s  side. 

The  head  of  this  exalted  family,  the  Marquis  of  Montault  him- 
self had  been  in  person  the  image  of  his  son,  and  possessed  much 
of  the  softness  of  his  character  and  disposition,  but  a  disappoint- 
ment in  the  first  attachment  of  his  heart  in  very  early  life,  had,  ft 
was  said,  greatly  changed  his  natural  habitudes  and  character, 
and  thrown  a  gloom  over  features  which  nature  first  modelled  in 
her  finest  mould  ;  for  under  the  influence  of  this  severe  disap- 
pointment he  married  the  Marchioness,  rather  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  than  from  any  apparent  partiality  to  the  ob- 
ject which  Had  been  selected  for  him ;  in  short,  there  never  was 
a  union  in  which  little  Cupid  had  so  immaterial  a  concern ;  but 
this  did  not  afiect  the  sensibility  of  the  lovely  bride  in  the  slight- 
est degree  whatever,  for  her  heart  was  perfect  apathy  to  all  the 
tender  approaches  of  the  blind  deity ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  she 
was  a  Marchioness,  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot  to  sup- 
port her  in  the  rank  and  style  of  one,  and  in  the  next  place  she  li- 
ked her  Lord  tolerably  well,  for  he  was  prodigiously  handsome,  and 
prodigiously  good-natured,  provided  she  did  not  enlarge  too  much 
upon  the  privileges  which  were  so  indulgently  granted  to  her.  Sbe 
might  go  out  as  oAen  as  she  pleased,  but  she  must  return  home 
at  a  proper  hour  ;  she  might  invite  as  many  gay  parties  as  she  li- 
ked to  her  splendid  and  magnificent  mansion,  on  one  conditioD, 
that  the  Marquis  knew  of  what  personages  the  gay  parties  were 
composed ;  and  being  fully  satisfied  on  this  point,  the  Marchion- 
ett  was  left  to  enjoy  those  pursuits  and  pleasures,  which  seemed 
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to  (Sonttitute  her  chief  happiness,  with  scarcely  ever  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  presence  of  her  husband,  who  confined  hi nise II' sole- 
ly to  his«  which  were  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  a  far  more  ralional 
and  to  him,  more  pleasing  kind 

For  he  delighted  to  view  the  scenes  of  life  at  a  mere  humble 
distance;  be  entered  the  abodes  of  the  happy  and  contented  pea* 
santry,  nor  disdained  to  visit  those  also  of  human  misery,  whose 
wants  be  cheerfully  relieved  with  acts  of  the  most  exalted  bene* 
volence :  be  rewarded  merit  wherever  he  found  it,  and  befriended 
genius  though  clothed  in  rags«  in  short  he  was  the  complete  philan* 
thropist ;  yet  it  was  in  deeds  of  the  most  private  charity  that  lie 
chose  to  render  himself  so,  neither  known  to  or  inquired  ii»to  by 
his  fashionable  wife :  yet  they  lived  on  the  most  peaceable  terms 
with  each  other,  and  were  never  known  to  quarrel,  not  even  ou 
the  subject  of  expenses,  because  it  so  happened,  that  the  Mar* 
chioness  was  penurious  to  a  fault ;  she  loved  to  shine,  but  wished 
to  borrow  a  light  from  others,  rather  thanuso  the  means  to  extin- 
guish her  own,  and  as  the  Marquis  was  liberal,  she  ielt  that  she 
bad  little  reason  to  complain. 

The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  however,  changed  tlie  cold  and 
listless  manner  of  the  Marquis  toward  his  lady,  to  whom  he  grew 
more  attached,  as  Montague  ripened  into  manly  grace  and  beauty, 
and,  if  he  did  not  positively  love  the  motlier  of  his  son,  he  per* 
fectly  adored  him  the  more,  as  tbe  beauteous  boy  gave  so  (air  a 
promise  of  inheriting  the  most  virtuous  qualities  of  disposition, 
and,  in  contemplating  his  young  son,  the  Marquis  insensibly  grew 
more  relaxed  of  hb  secluded  habits,  and  less  gloomy  in  his  dispo* 
sition ;  he  now  mixed  with  society  for  tbe  sake  of  his  beloved  son ; 
he  had  soma  spur, — some  incentive  to  cause  him  to  action,  and 
forming  tbe  mind  of  Montague  becan^e  his  principal  delight  and 
study ;  wlien,  however,  tbe  Lady  Lavinia  was  born,  the  Marchion* 
ess  had  something  to  form  after  her  fashion,  and  positively  insisted 
oo  the  privileges  that  were  due  to  a  mother, — that  of  superintend* 
ing  the  education  of  her  daughter  herself,  a  proposition  which  the 
Marquis  could  not  reasonably  deny:  and  the  young  Lavinia  soon 
became  the  very  model  of  thai  motktr  In  her  habit  and  disposi- 
tion, of  which  she  was  tbe  very  counterpart  in  form  and  featuresu 
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The  Marquis  beheld  the  glaring  imperfection^  of  liis  daughtef 
with  unavailing  regret ;  unavailing,  because  he  was  well  aware 
that  no  interference  on  his  part  would  tend  to  lessen  them,  he, 
therefore,  silently  acquiesced  in  all  the  plans  that,  were  adopted 
by  the  Marchioness  for  her  system  of  education,  exerting  bis  au« 
thority  only  when  they  seemed  ridiculous  or  absurd  ;  nor  was  La- 
dy Lavinia  very  much  attached  cither  to  her  father  or  brother,  for 
they  were  both  too  grave  and  too  studious  for  her;  besides,  she 
often  felt  the  partiality  of  the  Marquis  to  Montague,  and  the  pre- 
ference given  to  him  on  every  occasion,  with  a  sentiment  of  some* 
thing  like  ill-natare  and  envy  toward  him,  not  exhibited  indeed  in 
any  external  signs,  but  secretly  suffered  it  to  creep  into  her  bosom, 
like  a  reptile,  only  to  destroy  the  bloom  of  every  generous, — 
eVery  open,— every  ijigenuous  impression. 

Meanwhile  Montague  employed  every  means  in  his  power  to 
gratify  and  please  the  whims  of  his  young  and  fantastic  sister ;  if 
ever  she  frowned,  he  gave  her  additional  smiles,  and  if  ever  she 
reproached  hira  with  neglecting  to  procure  for  her  any  trifling  or- 
nament that  she  wanted,  he  took  care  to  provide  her  with  one  of 
more  intrinsic  value  at  another  opportunity.  Such  was  Lord  Mon- 
tague, and  such  was  Lady  Lavinia ! 

And  Agatha  had  only  just  time  to  smuggle  the  myrtle  into  her 
bosom,  before  the  fisher  and  Olive,  who  had  officiously  planted 
herself  at  the  door  of  the  Cottage  to  see  the  illustrious  visiters  de- 
part, returned. 

"  My  gracious.  Miss  Singleton  1"  exclaimed  Olive,  "  had  yoo 
no  cariosity  to  see  the  beautiful  carriage,  which  belongs  to  the 
outlandish  lady,  drive  away  from  the  door1  and  then  Lord  Mon- 
tague, what  a  charming  bow  he  made  to  father  and  I,  as  he  bade 
us  good  morning !  what  a  shape,--— what  an  air,-^and  what  a  beau- 
tiful diamond  pin  he  had  in  his  bosom  !^-how  it  glittered  and 
spangled  !  didn*t  it,  father?** 

**  Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  thee  bcest  net  the  silliest  toad  that 
ever  lived.  Oily  !*'  cried  t4ie  fisher,  perceiving  that  an  unusual 
pensive  expression  had  stole  over  the  beautiful  countenance  of 
Agatha,  in  spite  of  her  utmost  eflbrts  to  conceal  It ;  and  turning 
on  her  a  look  of  impatient  inquiry,  he  added,  in  his  accustooied 
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tone  of  kindness ;  *'  wellt  my  dear,  and  Iiow  dost  thee  find  thjself, 
after  the  visit  of  these  great  folks  l — ^The  outlandish  lady,  as  Oily 
calls  her,  be  a  devilish  queer  one,  though,  after  all ! — Shiver  my 
top-sails,  but  she's  a  bouncer  I — a  seventy*four  gun  ship  under  full 
sail" 

'*  But  not  with  flying  colours,  Sir,"  cried  Agatha,  and  smiled. 

*'  Colours  !"  replied  the  fisher,  *'  curso  me  if  she  would  tei  ts 
see  what  colour  she  was  made  of, — whether  black,  browu,  or  lair! 
if  ever  I  saw  the  like  of  ber  in  all  my  born  days !' 

**  There  is  certainly  something  very  mysterious  in  her  appear^ 
ance,*'  answered  Agatha,  '*  and,  notwithstanding  she  is  so  robust 
and  large  in  stature,  evidently  appears  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  great  indisposition." 

**  But  it  was  very  comical  that  she  did  not  speak  all  the  while 
she  was  sitting  here,"  cried  Olive ;  **  nor  yet  let  us  see  ono 
glimpse  of  her  face,  which  1  dare  say  is  no  great  matters,  for  I 
saw  her  foot  and  part  of  her  leg,  as  Lord  Montague  helped  her 
into  the  carriage,  and,  my  gracious ! — what  a  site !  she  has  a  leg 
almost  as  large  as  father^s,  though  not  quite  so  clumsy  !" 

It  was  morally  impossible  to  resist  laughing  at  Olive's  blunt  and 
curious  observation,  and  the  fisher  indulged  himself  heartily  with 
involuntary  peals,  at  the  outlaiidbb  lady's  expense ;  at  length* 
growing  more  serious,  he  suddenly  inquired  of  Agatba  why  she 
appeared  so  agitated  when  she  signed  her  name  to  the  paper. 

*'  Do  you  know,  ray  dear,"  uttered  he,  '*  that  I  quite  felt  (or 
jou  ?  and  could  not  tell  what  tlie  dickens  there  was  in  it  to  frighten 
you  so ;  for  first  you  turned  white,  and  then  you  turned  red,  and 
then  you  shivered,  and  my  lord,  he  looked  at  you,  and  my  lady* 
she  looked  at  yon,  and  I  stood  gaping  at  you  like  a  stuck  pig  1" 

**  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  Sir,"  answered  Agatha,  *'  after  which 
yuu  will  not  wonder  at  my  feeling  a  little  suddenly  surprised  by  an 
incident  so  strange,  and  which,  I  own,  b  somewhat  mysterious  to 
me  even  at  the  present  moment : — there  was  the  name  of  Ellen 
La  Roche,  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  real  name  which  belongs  to 
this  foreign  lady." 

**  Certainly  there  was,  my  dear,"  cried  the  fisber,  if  was  ber 
aigaainre ;  **  and  though  the  Marchioness  calls  ber  a  dnchoss,  or 
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a  belle  amie,  curse  me,  If  I  thiqk  she  is  a  duchess,  or  a  belle  amie 
any  jnore  than  I  am.  Well,  my  dear,  you  saw  this  name  of  Ellen, 
what-d'ye-call-it,  on  the  paper." 

*^  Yes,  Sir,"  answered  Agatha,  **  Ellen  La  Roche,  and  I  can 
scarcely  forget  it,  when  I  inform  you  by  what  means  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  sound  and  the  virtues  of  this  extraordinary 
Dime,  so  familiar  to  my  ears  during  my  long  abode  in  the  convent 
of  the  Holy  Sisters;  since  there  is  not  only  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  name  of  Ellen  La  Roche  in  this  holy  sanctuary,  but  an  image 
of  her  placed  there,  to  commemorate  tier  spotless  memory,  which 
is,  indeed,  beautiful  beyond  description ;  and  a  grand  mass  is  per- 
formed on  particular  days,  for  the  repose  of  the  martyred  Ellen 
La  Roche,  who  has  been  deceased  for  nearly  half  a  century." 

**  Shiver  my  top-sails  ! — and  not  quiet  yet !"  cried  the  fisher,  and 
nailed  incredulously,  while  Agatha  resumed  the  thread  of  her  stoiy. 

**•  To  account  for  the  superstition  of  other  countries,  Sir,*'  ad- 
ded she.,  *^  we  must  look  back  to  the  history  of  former  times,  be- 
fore we  condemn  them :  I  can  only  say,  that  the  name  of  this 
Ellen  La  Roche  was  so  beloved,  and  so  universally  held  sacnid 
by  the  holy  sisterhood,  that  I  could  not  resist  my  impatient  curi- 
osity to  be  informed  of  her  history,  and  why  a  chapel  should  be 
^dedicated  to  her  memory ;  and  the  Abbess  related  it  to  me  in  the 
following  manner: — 

** '  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Danish  corsair,  who  bad  acquired 
an  immensity  of  riches  by  his  dangerous  and  nefarious  profession; 
a  sordid,  mercenary,  and  cruel  monster;  who,  for  the  sake  of  hia 
blood-thirsty  avarice,  would  have  sacrificed  the  peace  and  honour 
4>f  his  only  child,  and  trampled  on  all  laws,  both  human  and 
divine. 

'*  *  The  uncommon  beauty  ef  Ellen  La  Roche  had  captivated 
many  a  Danish  youth,  but  to  one  only  was  her  heart  inclined,— ^o 
him  she  pledged  her  virgfin  faith :  be  was  wealthy,  and  the  corsair 
promised  that  Ellen  should  be  Atalba*s  bride.  But,  scarce  was 
the  day  appointed  for  their  espousals,  w^en  suddenly  the  corsair 
changed  his  mind. 

** '  In  vain  did  the  unfortunate  lovers  plead  to  know  the  cause, 
he  was  stern,  obdurate,  and  iaflexible;  and  plaoed  EUen  widiia 
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th«  wftlk  of.  this  convent,  in  order  that  «lie  might  behold  Atalba 
no  more.  In  «  few  dajrs  the  reason3  of  the  cruel  father  became 
obvious,  for  he  had  sold  his  child  to  a  wealthy  jew,  miserably  old 
and  decrepid. 

*'  *  £llen  was  dragged  forth  from  the  walls  of  the  cloister,  and 
arrayed  in  rich  and  bridal  ornaments,  for  the  nuptial  ceremony : 
she  murmured  not,  and  her  bosom  scarcely  heaved  a  sigh,  when 
the  corsair  pointed  to  the  old  decrepid  jew  as  the  husband  of  his 
choice. 

*'  *  Pale  was  the  cheek  of  Ellen  la  Roche,*-but  her  eye  was 
uplifted  to  Heaven,  and  she  moved  with  steady  pace  towards  the 
altar :  already  was  the  priest  waiting  to  join  their  hands;— the  de« 
crepid  jew  extended  his  to  clasp  that  of  his  lovely  bride. 

^  *  Begin,'  uttered  the  corsair, 

*'* 'Tis  finished  1*  emphatically  pronounced  Ellen;  'lam  the 
bride  of  heaven !'  and  heroically  taking  a  dagger  from  beneath 
her  snowy  vest,  plunged  it  instantly  to  her  heart,  sighed  gently, 
and  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  corsain 

'*  *  The  miserable  wretch  repented  then,  too  late,  of  his  cruelty 
to  bis  martyred  child :  he  lived  indeed,  but  it  was  only  to  curse  the 
day  by  which  be  was  templed  by  the  demon  of  insatiate  avarice 
to  sacrifice  his  virtuous  child,  whose  lovely  remains  he  solicted  to 
have  interred  in  the  walls  of  this  convent,  to  which,  as  atonement 
for  the  crime  be  had  committed,  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  hia 
iflunense  riches  at  his  demise ;  and  in  memory  of  the  beauteous 
martyred  Ellen,  the  holy,  sisters  erected  the  magnificent  chapel 
which  you  now  see,  and  the  statue  of  Ellen,  which  is  placed  on 
the  centre  of  the  aisk  of  the  cloisters,  marks  the  spot,  beneath 
which  her  now  mouldering  ashes  are  deposited  ;  twice  in  the  week 
a  grand  mass  b  performed  there,  and,  during  the  solemn  ceremo- 
ny, many  a  heart  heaves  with  a  sigh,  and  many  an  eye  glistens 
with  a  tear,  over  the  untimely  fate  of  Ellen  La  Roche  !'' 

**  *  And  what  became  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  who  was  destin- 
«d  to  bewail  the  foss  of  her  whom  he  so  passionately  adored  I* 
demanded  L 

**  It  is  extraordinary,'*  uttered  the  Abbess,  'that  Atalba  was 
vaa  never  afterwards  seen  or  beard  of,  since  the  fatal  day  that 
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terminated  the  existence  of  nis  adored  Ellen  La  Koclie,  aiKl 
strange  conjectures  were  surmised  with  his  so  sudden  disappear- 
ance from  Denmark,  and  strong  suspicion  fell  on  the  coisair :  but 
being  urged  to  confession  on  his  death-bed,  he  most  solemnly  de- 
clared, in  his  last  will  and  testament,  that  he  knew  not  aught  of  the 
flight  of  Atalba,  nor  ever  had  beheld  him  since  he  had  been  sepa* 
rated  from  his  beauteous  child.  It  was  imagined,  that  the  frantic 
and  despairing  youth  had  plunged  himself  into  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  and  had  never  rose  again.' 

^  In  these  words,  my  dear  Sir,  the  abbess  concluded  the  history 
of  Ellen  La  Roche,"  continued  Agatha ;  "  imagine,  then,  mj 
surprise  and  astonishment,  when  this  name  met  my  eye  in  the  sig- 
nature signed  on  the  paper,  as  being  that  of  the  foreign  lady. 
Names  are  certainly  not  confined  to  any  particular  objects,  but  I 
own  that  it  is  an  incident  which  strikes  me  as  being  something 
singular.  This  lady  being  of  such  exalted  rank,  can  never  be  a 
descendant  of  the  family  of  the  corsair ;  and  the  distance  of  tiine 
too,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  to  form  an  idea  so 
wild  and  erroneous,  as  to  suppose  that  she  should  have  any  con- 
nection with  a  personage  of  so  nefarious  a  character  as  La  Rodie, 
and  it  was  well  known  in  Denmark  tliat  at  the  time  he  lived,  he 
had  but  one  child,  and  that  was  the  maiiyred  Ellen,  whom  we  are 
prerty  certain  is  no  longer  an  inhabitant  in  earth's  abode;  how 
often  have  I  lingered  in  the  chapel,  after  mass  has  been  over,  to 
contemplate  her  lovely  statue,  and  lament  her  untimely  fate!'* 

**  My  gracious,  Miss  Singleton !"  exclaimed  Olive,  who  had 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  recital  of  the  story  ^o  sweetly  and 
so  expressively  told  by  Agatha ;  *'  and  was  you  never  afraid  of 
seeing  the  ghost  of  poor  Ellen  1  I  have  no  doubt  of  her  haunting 
file  chapel  every  evenhig  after  dark,  with  the  dagger  in  her  hand 
that  she  killed  herself  with :  I  declare,  the  very  thought  of  it 
makes  me  tremble !" 

**  Makes  you  a  fiddlestick  Vend,  you  silly  wench,  you  !'*  cried 
the  fisher,  who  certainly  seemed  struck  with  thh  afiecting  aceouof 
of  Ellen  La  Roche,  while  he  bestowed  a  hearty  execration  on  ihtf 
barbarity  of  the  cruel  corsair;  acknowledging  that  h6  did  not 
wonder  at  the  emotion  which  Agatha  had  so  involtmtarily  betrayod 
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el  the  tigeetare  of  e  neroe,  which  bad  so  affecting  a  circumstance  to 
racal  it  to  her  memory,  aod  which  I  no  more  believe  to  be  the 
pame  of  ibat  young  woman,  than  it  is  mine/*  added  the  fisher. 

**  Why  then,  Sir,  did  she  give  it  as  her  signature  T'  inquired 
Agatha. 

"  Ob,  cone  me,  my  dear,  if  I  can  tell !"  replied  the  fisher, 
^  there  is  always  something  in  great  folks  that  one  can  never  get 
to  the  bottom  of,  try  which  way  you  will ;  but  as  for  Ellen  La 
Roche  being  her  real  name,  shiver  my  top-saib,  if  I  believe  a 
word  of  it,  so  there  is  an  end  -of  the  busieess ;  but  what  does  it 
matter  1  you  have  got  a  good  tenant  for  the  Cottage,  who  will  pay 
you  an  excellent  rent  for  the  term  of  two  years,  on  the  strength  of 
which  we  will  go  home  and  drink  her  health  In  a  bumper.'* 

Agatha  declared  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrange* 
ments  which  bad  been  made  respecting  the  Cottage,  and  that 
she  was  ready  to  accompany  bim  to  Herring  Dale  whenever  he 
pleased. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  Shelty  should  remain  in  the  Cottage  till 
the  lady  sent  some  of  her  domestics  to  take  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises, as  proposed  by  the  Marchioness  when  they  went  away,  and 
to  whom  tlia  keys  would  be  immediately  delivered. 

Olive  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  call  on  lier  friend  Miss  Murj» 
the  milliner,  to  arrange  materiab  for  the  new  bonnet,  after  the  man* 
oer  of  Lady  Lavinia*s  ;  but  there  was  no  time,'  and  she  was,  there* 
fore,  obliged  to  postpone  this  important  afiair  till  a  more  conve* 
nient  opportunity.  On  her  way  home  she  was  particularly  solici- 
tous, bowe^rer,  to  know  what  were  the  sentiments  of  Agatha,  of 
the  person  and  conversation  of  Lord  Montague  Montaalt,  and  of 
the  Marchioness  lierself. 

*  Sbe  is  certainly  a  fine  woman,**  cried  Agatha,  "  but  I  do  not 
ibink  her  ladyship  remarkably  handsome,  or  yet  remarkably  plea* 
slog;  her  meaner  is  often  repellent  and  nn necessarily  sarcastic, 
from  being  loo  conscious  of  her  exalted  station,  sbe  imagiaes  all 
wbo  are  not  ao,  considerably  beneath  her ;  but  her  ladyship  for^ 
gets,  while  she  does  so,  that  she  loses  the  respect  which  is  dee  to 
exalted  rank,  for  that  never  sliines  with  each  lustte  as  wiieii  it  coiK 
dwceads  <o  beeHnr  in  smiles  apon  iu  ioteioia.'* 
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'« Well,  but  what  do  you  think  of  Lord  MouUgue  1**  cried  Olite, 
with  arch  and  iropatieot  curiosity ;  **  I  hope  vou  wont  pretend  to 
say,  Mbs  SingletOQ,  that  he  is  not  handsome,  because,  if  yoo  do, 
there's  nobody  will  believe  you." 

^*  I  really  am  no  judge,  Olive,  and  therefore  will  not  pretend  to 
8iy  any  thing  at  all  about  it,*'  cried  Agatha,  with  some  Kttle  hesi- 
tation in  her  manner^  and  a  slight  suffusion  of  colour  passing  over 
her  intelligent  countenance,  but  Olive  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  this^  reply,  and  added, — 

'*  What,  cannot  you  tell  whether  you  like  a  person  or  not,  IUm 
Singleton  t  that  b  very  strange !" 

'*  Not  at  all,  Olive,  if  you  felt  as  I  do  now,'*  cried  Agatha* 
"  And  how  is  that  ?"  inquired  the  curious  dive. 
This  was  certainly  a  most  unfortunate  question  which  Olive  put 
to  her  blushing  companion ;    for  Agatha  blushed  deeply,  without 
exactly  knowing  why  she  did  so,  in  answeringy— 

**  Why,  I  feel  that  I  have  seen  and  known  so  little  of  Lord 
Montague  that  I  ought  not  to  give  an  opinion  of  him,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  and  I  beg  you  will  not  again  importune  rae  on  that 
subject.*' 

'*  My  gracious,  Miss  Singleton  l  and  where  is  the  harm  of  it  I** 
retorted  Olive,  **  that  you  need  colour  up  to  the  eyes  about  itt  he's 
no  match  for  you,  nor  me,  to  be  sure,  so  you  need  not  be  so  nttch 
alarmed  about  him ;  he  wont  fall  in  love  with  you,  I  will  answer 

for  it !" 

^*  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  he  dki,"  replied  Agatha ; 
**  for,  were  that  the  case,  he  would  certainly  be  disappointed  in 
the  expectation  of  meeting  with  any  eDcouragement ;  but  pray, 
Olive,  cease  this  silly  nonsense  on  a  subject  so  extremely  ridico* 
lous :  it  is  not  likely  that  the  splendid  heir  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montault,  if  he  knows  himself  rightly,  would  bestow  a  thought  on 
an  object  so  insignificant  as  me.  Gentlemen  of  his  esaked  rank, 
Olive,  have  higher  views,  more  suited  to  the  dignified  station  whick 
they  support,  and  poverty  is  not  the  channel  to  which  they  direct 

their  attentions." 
There  never  was  a  speech  more  likely  to  check,  and  at  the 

itoe  time,  to  silence  the  increasing  impertinooee  of  Olive,  nor 
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one  so  bumble  and  httmiliating  on  the  part  of  Agatha,  yet  it  was 
the  only  eztioguisher  she  could  put  ou  Olive's  tongue ;  and  the 
fisher,  who  bad  tarried  behind,  In  order  to  give  some  further  io* 
•tructioos  before  he  quitted  the  Cottage,  having  now  overtaken 
them  OD  the  beach,  the  subject  of  Lord  Montague  was  finally 
dropped,  to  the  very  great  relief  and  satisfaction  of  Agatha,  who 
soon  perceived  that  the  vaio  and  very  weak-minded  girl  would 
easily  have  been  talked  into  the  supposition  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  her  actually  being  like^  to  succeed  in  captivating  the 
afiections  even  of  Lord  Montague,  io  repeating  whose  name, 
Agatha  resolved  to  be  particularly  cautious  and  delicate,  as,  should 
any  thing  transpire  of  the  myrtle,  which  she  was  now  fully  con- 
▼inced  was  his  lordship's  mysterious  giA,  she  might  be  brought 
into  some  unpleasant  dilemma,  with  respect  to  her  being  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  an  elucidation  on  so  mysterious  a  part  of 
his  lordship's  conduct,  in  having  made  her  the  subject  of  his  poeti- 
cal efiusions,  the  nature  of  which  she  herself  could  not  perfectly 
understand,  never,  as  she  imagined,  having  beheld  Lord  Montague 
but  that  once  at  tbe  Cottage  on  the  Clifil 

Agatha  called  to  her  mind,  also,  the  voice  she  had  so  myste- 
riously heard  one  night,  while  sitting  in  her  cl^amber,  beneath  ber 
window,  but  the  tones  of  that  voice  were  not  like  those  of  Lord 
Montague,— she  felt  convinced  that  they  were  not ;  and  if  it  was 
not  tbe  voice  of  Lord  Montague,  whose  else  could  it  be  1-— 4bat 
was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  tell ;  but  it  might  be  possible- 
that  Lord  Montague  might  have  some  connection  with  It.  If  ber 
fate,  in  which  it  appears  be  had  taken  so  singular  and  extraordi- 
nary an  interest,  was  really  of  such  consequence  to  him,  as  hia 
poetical  efiusions  addressed  to  ber  had  insinuated,  be  had  adopted 
a  most  imprudent  and  improper  method  of  showing  it»  and  one 
that  was  far  more  likely  to  expose  ber  to  censure  and  even  ridi- 
cule, than  to  gain  the  approbation  of  her  protector ;  for  were  tbe 
mysterious  conduct  of  his  lordship  once  known  to  the  fisher,  he 
would  not  only  highly  disapprove  of  such  overtures  of  friendship 
being  made  to  ber,  but,  possibly,  in  the  moment  of  his  displeasure^ 
acquaint  the  Marchioness  with  the  clandestine  proceedings  of  her 

aon,  with  an  object,  over  whose  actions  be  felt  it  was  his  duty,  as 
No.  10.  30 
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her  protector,  to  Watch  with  un  anxious  and  careful  eye ;  and,  ift 
such  a  case,  Lord  Montague  would  inevitably  be  exposed  to  the 
severe  reproaches  of  his  jealous  mother,  and  she  herself  become 
the  object  of  her  ladyship's  contempt  and  aversion, — and  for 
what  t  merely  hecause  that  son  had  chose  to  address  a  parcel  of 
idle  and  unnecessary  compliments  to  her,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
mysterious  friend.  But  Agatha  felt  too  conscious  of  the  respect 
which  she  exclusively  owed  to  herself,  to  lose  it  for  the  sake  of 
youthful  vanity,  or  to  encourage  the  overtures  of  friendship,  when 
under  a  masked  and  mysterious  disguise :  for  Agatha  was  not  of  a 
romantic  or  amorous  turn;  she  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
the  worst  impressions  of  mankind  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Sis- 
ters, and  taught  to  know  by  Iier  father,  that  men  do  not  offer 
friendship  to  women,  without  a  strong  and  powerful  motive  of 
self-interest  being  always  attached  to  it,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
and  it  generally  ends  in  professions  of  a  softer  but  more  treacher- 
ous kind. 

Determined,  therefore,  in  concealing  the  knowledge  both  of  the 
myrtle  and  the  poetry,  which  was  addressed  to  her  by  Lord  Mon- 
tague, from  the  fisher,  and  to  appear  herself  unconscious  of  ever 
having  received  it,  she  desired  Claribelle  once  again  to  remove  the 
tree  into  another  apartment,  as  she  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  belonged  to  her,  more  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  family  ;  on 
which  Claribelle  uttered  an  exclamation  of  involuntary  surprise  ; 
for  it  was  probable  that  the  cheeks  of  her  lovely  mistress  were 
suflused  with  the  brightest  vcrmillion  as  she  gave  this  peremptory 
order. 

"  My  gracious,  Miss  Agatha !"  uttered  she,  "  what  can  you  dis- 
like that  beautiful  royrtle-tree  for  1  and,  if  it  was  not  intended  for 
you,  why  was  it  placed  just  directly  under  your  chamber  window, 
with  the  pretty  verses  too  into  the  bargain,  written  too,  I  dare  say, 
by  a  handsome  young  man.  Well,  t  must  needs  own,  Miss 
Agatha,  that  you  are  very  cruel  to  slight  him  so;  but  if  you  wilt 
have  it  so,  why,  it  must  be  so,  and  I  will  carry  the  pretty  myrtle 
into  Miss  Olivers  chamber,  where  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  soon 
wither  and  perish  :  she  has  no  taste  fdr  things  of  this  sort,  and  it 
must  needs  die  for  want  of  care.** 
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**  And  why  cannot  you  take  care  of  it  in  another  apartment,  as 
veil  as  in  this  V*  cried  Agatha. 

"  And  why  cannot  it  remain  here  1"  demanded  Clarihelle,  with 
more  displeasure  marked  in  her  countenance  than  she  dared  to  ex- 
press by  her  words. 

**  ClaribeJle,^'  cried  Agatha,  in  a  calm  and  placid  tone,  though 
with  a  look  which  instantly  checked  the  freedom  of  her  attendant, 
*^  you  know  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  so  interrogated  ;  I 
.  should  be  unwilling  to  remind  you  of  that  duty  which  you  never 
foi^t  when  I  had  a  father  to  protect  me,  and  you  a  kind  and  in- 
dolent master,  which  you  were  always  ready  to  obey,  without  in- 
quiry into  his  motives,  remember  that  I  will  not  again  have  mine 
called  to  an  account  by 'you.  I  desire  you  to  remove  that 
.myrtle-tree  out  of  my  chamber;  I  have  urgent  reasons  for  so 
doing,  and  If  satisfactory  to  me,  they  can  be  of  no  consequence 
to  you." 

With  these  words,  Agatha  having  put  on  her  usual  attire,  quit- 
ted her  chamber  to  go  down  stairs  to  dinner,  well  knowing  that 
this  hint  to  Claribelle  would  answer  the  desired  effect,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  her  commands*  Still,  by  mere 
chance,  her  eyes  were  directed  to  the  myrtle-tree,  as  she  advanced 
toward  the  door,  and,  as  she  bestowed  on  it  a  last  look,  she  fan- 
cied that  her  heart  reproached  her  with  something  like  ingratitude 
toward  Its  donor.  He  had  reproached  her  too,  with  neglecting, 
and  even  despising,  this  gift  of  a  sincere  friend. 

But  what  proofs  had  he  given  her  of  his  friendship,  than  merely 
the  presentation  of  a  flower  t  and  friendship  and  love  are  perish- 
able, thought  Agatha,  even  as  the  blossom  on  that  tree  ;  nor  will 
I  suffer  my  heart  to  be  caught  by  the  illusion,  however  flattering 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  she  had  done  nothing  to  reproach  her 
conduct  with,  in  respect  to  Lord  Montague,  she  tripped  down  the 
stairs  with  a  lighter  step  even  than  usual,  and  on  her  entrance  to 
the  oak  parlour,  where  the  table  was  spread  for  dinner,  the  first 
object  who  arose,  and  respectfiilly  inquired  after  her  health,  was 
Sam  Russel,  who  had  been  invited  to  stay  to  dinner  by  the  fisher, 
and  with  whom  be  was  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation,  when 
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Agttha  iud(]enl)r  broko  in  upoo  them  1  previous  to  which,  bov- 
«ver,  she  heard  the  fisher,  in  answer  to  something  that  Sam  Rut- 
•tl  had  addressed  to  him,  distinctly  pronounce  the  following  sen- 
tence :^  « 

*^  Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  know  what  to  say  to  thee,  lad  in 
•ttch  a  ticklish  business  I  I  know  thee  beest  as  good  a  lad  as  ever 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  thee  be  as  comely  and  as  fresh  as 
e  rose,  Sam ;  but  Lord  love  thee,  thee  wont  do  for  a  husband  for 
Agatha  Singleton.  Wounds!  she  will  look  up  to  a  higher. than 
thcei  Sam,  though  she  be  a  poor  orphan  girl. — Her  father  was  a 
genllaman,  Und  she  be  a  lady/' 

Agatha  could  scarcely  give  credit  to  the  actual  evidence  of  her 
•ensea,  on  hearing  these  words  pronounced  by  the  fisher,  which 
must  certainly  have  arisen  on  a  declaration  being  made  by  Sam 
RttaaaU  whose  favourable  impressions  toward  her  she  had  long 
been  conscious  of,  but  had  ever  kept  at  the  most  profound  distance ; 
freling  indeed  but  too  sensible  of  what  bor  protector  had  bhintly 
observed,  that  Sam  Russel,  although  certainly  a  very  good  young 
man,  was  yet  no  husband  for  Agatha  Singleton,  and  confounded, 
abasbett,  and  even  embarrassed,  she  would  instantly  have  retreated 
up  stairs  again,  had  not  the  dinner  at  that  precise  moment  come 
upon  tlie  table,  Jessy  and  Olive  following,  the  latter  having  found 
sufficient  employment  on  her  hands  since  she  had  returned  home, 
in  retailing  to  Jessy  all  the  incidents  that  had  passed  at  the  Cot- 
tage on  the  Cliff,  in  which  the  very  particular  attentions  which 
Lord  Montague  had  paid  her,  were  not  forgotten  to  be  twice  or 
thrice  enumerated. 

"  And  did  he  pay  no  attentions  to  Miss  Singleton  V*  iaqnired 
Jessy. 

**My  gracious! — no;*'  answered  Olive,  somewhat  pettishly; 
**  have  I  not  told  you  over  and  over  again,  that  he  did  not  so  much 
as  think  it  worth  his  while  once  to  look  at  her,  though  she  had 
got  on  such  a  beautiful  worked  muslin  robe  1— 4nd,  Oh !  how  she 
Coloured  !  she  was  finely  mortified  in  seeing  his  lordship  sit  him- 
self down  close  beside  me«  and  chat  away  as  if  we  had  been  old 
.acquaintances ; — ^my  gracious !  how  I  enjoyed  it !'' 

"  Not  look  once  at  Agatha  Sioghteo  t*'  repeated  Jessy,  in  the 
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iitmoK  astooitbineot ;  *'  indeed,  Olive,  I  can  scarcely  credit  your 
astertion,  for  never  did  I  see  Agatha  look  so  beautiful ;  and  if 
Lord  Montague  bad  eyes  at  all,  be  must  have  admired  so  lovely  a 
creature." 

**  But,  mayhap,  be  bad  only  eyes  for  somebody  else  who  was 
aitting  close  beside  bim,"  cried  Olive,  with  an  envious  sneer;  and 
mayhap.  Miss  Jessy,  bo  admired  somebody  else  a  great  deal  bet* 
ter :  a  pretty  thing,  indeed,  that  nobody  is  to  be  thought  handsome 
but  Miu  Singleton !  but  I  would  have  you  to  know.  Miss  Jessy, 
that  I  think  myself  quite  as  much  of  a  beauty  as  she,  and,  when 
father  dies,  I  shall  have  a  fortune." 

*  Miss  Olive,  the  dinner  is  waiting,**  cried  David,  popping  bis 
head  rather  unopportunely  in  at  the  door. 

**  Coming  this  moment,**  cried  Olive,  but  not  making  the  least 
advance  toward  the  door;  "  so  Miss  Jessy,  as  I  was  saying,  that 
Agatha  Siagleton  is ^** 

*'  As  much  your  superior  without  a  fortune,**  eiclaimed  Jessy, 
**  as  you  would  be  her  inferior,  Olive,  let  your  fortune  be  what 
it  will.**— And  left  Olive  to  follow  her  into  the  parlour,  as  soon  as 
«be  could  sufficiently  digest  the  bitterness  of  this  remark. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

«•  Oh,  iHut  a  wnk  mooDiluit  woild  is  this! 
Wh«ra  ereiy  moment  savoon  of  detpair; 
Whore  eorrow  ereepe  in  ereiy  cop  of  bliss, 
And  ererf  joj  is  sieUied  o'er  with  eeie. 


When  fint  we  enter  lile*e  bewilder'd 
Each  wying  pleesaie  seeme  to  maik  the  way ; 
Bat  ah,  how  soon  the  leeeon  do  we  gain ; 
Att  cuae  the  ehoit  experience  of  a  day  !*' 

DvBme  dkuier,  very  little  conversation  was  kept  op  by  the  par- 
tlea,  for  not  ene  of  them  appeared  to  be  in  their  usoal  temperatofw 
of  dispoaitiMk    Pottr  Sam  RosmI,  in  eooaeqnence  of  the  disdo* 
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aure  he  bad  made  of  his  passion  for  Agatha  Singleton,  and  tbe 
little  encouragement  he  had  met  with  from  the  fisher  to  imagine 
that  his  addresses  would  ever  be  favourably  received  by  the  lovely 
object  of  his  affections,  looked  the  very  image  of  despair ;  while 
Agatha,  knowing  herself  to  be  the  cause  of  it,  and  feeling  deeply 
hurt,  as  well  as  deeply  mortified,  at  Sam  Russel  conceiving  that  she 
was  a  proper  or  an  equal  object  for  him  to  offer  any  overtures  of  a 
tender  kind,  was  more  reserved  than  ever  in  her  manners  toward 
him,  though  neither  scornful,  or  aifecting  a  consequence  that  did 
not  belong  to  her.  Olive,  too,  pouted*  ^nd  was  sullen,  because  her 
sister  Jessy  had  put  her  out  of  humour  by  making  comparisons 
between  her  and  Miss  Singleton :  and  Jessy  herself  was  out  of 
spirits,  because  she  perceived  that  tliose  of  her  lovely  friend  were 
tempered  with  more  sadness  than  usual ;  and,  no  stranger  to  the 
partiality  that  Sam  Russel  had  for  Agatha,  actually  imagined  that 
ho  had  been  disclosing  it  to  her,  and  that  he  had  not  only  met  with 
a  severe  repulse  from  Miss  Singleton,  but  a  reproof  from  her  fa- 
ther ;  for  the  fisher  did  not  look  pleased,  though  he  invited  Sam 
very  freely  to  partake  of  the  repast  which  was  set  before  him. 

•*  Wliy  don't  you  eat,  Sam  ?"  exclaimed  he ;  "  but,  mayhap,  you 
cannot ;  shiver  my  top-sails !  what  is  the  use  of  being  down- 
hearted, man  1  why  don*t  you  talk  a  bit  to  the  girls,  and  see  if  they 
wont  raise  your  spirits  1  though,  there's  Oily  looking  as  black  as 
a  thunder-storm  aAer  a  gale  of  wind,  and  Jess  don't  seem  to  be 
quite  in  sorts  to-day  ;  and  my  dear  little  Agatha  Singleton,  she  is 
a  bit  rummish  too  ;  so,  what  between  the  one  and  the  other,  yon 
and  I,  Sam,  will  get  on  the  lee-shore,  if  we  don't  look  out  for 
squalls ;  shall  us  get  groggy,  or  what  ? — and  leave  the  lasses  by 
themselves,  till  they  get  into  a  better  humour.  Jess,  go  and  tell 
Davy  to  set  the  old  round  oak  table  in  t'other  parlour,  and  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  and  plenty  of  pipes  and  tobacco  ;  and  let  you  and  I, 
Sam,  sheer  off,  till  we  can  find  pleasanter  weather,  and  smiling 
faces."  • 

**•  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you  please.  Sir,"  uttered  Sam, 
in  a  very  desponding  tone ;  "  I  own  I  am  somewhat  flat  to-day, 
and  that  is  the  truth  of  it." 

'*  Flat  as  a  flounder  1"  cried  the  fisher,  tod  laughed. 
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*'  But  I  am  by  no  means  willing  to  make  others  so,"  rejoined 
Sam,  "  by  intruding  my  company  where  it  is  not  agreeable,*' 
added  he,  giving  a  side-glance  toward  Agatha,  with  increased 
spirit,  while  she  blushingly  cast  her  eyes  down  in  silence,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  say,  and  not  wishing  to  say  any  thing  at  all,  if 
she  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

But  Olive,  imagining  that  Sam  had  directed  this  speech  entirely 
to  her,  conscious  of  the  ill-humour  she  had  betrayed  during  the 
whole  time  she  had  sat  at  dinner,  and  tired  of  having  nobody  to 
talk  to,  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  while  she  ex- 
claimed,— 

'*  Well,  Sam,  you  need  not  show  your  airs  off  to  me ;  'tis  not  I 
alone  tliat  am  to  blame  for  not  conversing  with  you,  and  if  your 
company  is  not  agreeable  to  me,  it  don't  seem  to  be  any  more  so 
with  othjBr  folks ;  but  Miss  Jessy  always  finds  a  hole  to  creep  out 
^tt  and  so  does  some  other  people,  who  shall  be  nameless." 

Agatha  now  coloured  deeply,  and,  perhaps,  feeling  that,  in  this 
particular  instance,  she  had  certainly  been  equally  blameable  as 
Olive ;  for  she  had  scarcely  addressed  a  word  to  Sam  Russel, 
though  he  had  several  times  made  an  effort  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  her,  mildly  answered, — 

'*  But  I  have  a  name,  Olive,  and  will  willingly  answer  to  any 
charge,  which  is  made  against  it,  if,  indeed,  I  am  really  in  fault 
with  respect  to  my  not  conversing  so  freely  as  I  was  wont  to  do 
with  one  of  your  father's  guests,  to  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  pay 
every  proper  and  prudent  attention, ^nd  my  not  doing  so  is  neither 
because  I  dislike  his  company,  or  wish  to  imagine  that  mine  has 
any  particular  attraction  for  him.  I  would  not  willingly  offend 
any  one,  much  less  one  whom  I  behold  under  the  roof  of  my  pro- 
tector ;  but  I  have  really  this  morning  been  strangely  fluttered 
with  one  thing  or  another  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Clifl*.  I  am  unac- 
customed to  tlie  sight  of  strangers,  much  less  to  the  transaction  of 
matters  of  business  with  them  ;  and,  however  ridiculous  it  may 
seem,  as  I  dare  say  it  is  so,  it  has  totally  unhinged  my  spirits  for 
further  conversation.  I  think  this  apology  necessary,  in  some 
measure,  to  explain  the  nature  of  my  present  feelings,  when  tbey 
are  not  sufllcieutly  understood,  or  misintorpretod  by  others;  and 
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I  hupd  it  b  not  rtquitite  to  offer  any  more  ob  this 
Mr.  KuMoli  if  lie  imegiuei  that  I  woald  wfllioglj 
neglect.** 

The  manner  and  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  this 
would  have  disarmed  anger  in  the  fiercest  breast;  how.  thea,  Si 
it  operate  on  the  feelings  of  one,  naturally  open-hearted  and  h»> 
nvvoleut,  and  actually  adoring  the  object  by  whom  it 
and,  while  the  ill-natured  Olive  looked  perfectly  abashed  and 
founded  by  the  modest  and  frank  ingenuousness  of  the 
•peakeri  Sam  Ruiiel  rapturously  exclaimed,  and  vainly 
a  iiupe  that  his  addresses  would,  when  known,  not  be  utterly 
Jertml  by  so  swevt,  kind,  and  generous  a  creature; 

**  OOend  me,  Miss  Singleton  I  I  am  sure  you  cannot  do  that 
yery  easily  {  unless  I  was  certain  that  I  was  the  object  of  your 
halloed  and  aversion,  for  to  be  despised  by  such  a  young  lady  as 
y^m,  1  should  ihlnk  the  gn^atest  mbfortune  that  could  ever  happen 
tti  wmk" 

^^  Shiver  my  top^satls  P*  cried  the  fisher,  *^  and  I  do  belieTe» 
9am«  that  be  the  tniest  word  thee  ever  spoke  in  all  thy  bom  days  I 
thee  be  an  hun«Nit  lieart  of  oak ;  so  bear  away  my  lad,  and  let 
b(^H>  be  tl^Y  shrt't  aiiclior," 

^*  *riH^  pi|^>«  and  tobacco  are  all  ready,  Sir,  and  I  have  put  the 
battW  uf  brandy  on  the  oak  table  in  the  little  parlour,**  cried  Da- 
vht«  whose  appearance  at  this  moment  was  the  most  seasonable 
relief  \i\  Agatha  that  she  ever  experienced,  for  it  was  too  apparent 
lu  what  light  the  sentiments  of  Sam  Russel  toward  her  would  be 
hencelWth  received  by  the  fisher  and  his  family,  and  it  was  also 
M  apimreiit,  that  the  declaration  he  had  made  of  his  regard  for 
her  to  her  |>rotector  was  not  by  any  means  unpleasing  to  him,  and 
that  he  would  |urobably  find  in  him  an  advocate  to  plead  in  h» 
behalf  I  but  this  Agatha  determined  she  would  resolutely  oppose^ 
and  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  decidedly  rejecting  aU  over- 
tures of  this  kind  (Vom  Sam  Russel,  whenever  they  were  decidedly 
proposed  to  her,  for  he  was  certainly  no  object  of  attention  to 
her,  though  she  was  unfortunately  so  to  him,  yet  that  was  no  rea- 
ion  why  she  should  be  compelled  to  accept  of  bis  addresses :  her 
obligations  to  her  protector  were  undoubtedly  great,  and  she  would 
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eTer  gratefully  acknowledge  them,  as  far  as  the  ties  of  gratitude 
bound  her;  but  over  her  affections  ho  had  no  control,  and,  in  the 
disposal  of  her  hand,  no  authority.  Had  her  dear  father  been 
living,  he  would  have  left  her  wholly  free  in  this  respect,  neither 
would  such  an  object  as  Sam  Russel  have  been  selected  by  her 
fiitlier  OS  the  husband  of  his  choice  for  her.  There  were  certainly 
traits  of  an  uncommon  good  disposition  in  the  young  man,  and  his 
person  was  by  no  means  the  objectionable  part  of  him ;  but  was 
he  in  miod,  in  education,  or  in  taste  and  sentiment,  correspondent 
with  her  own  ?  could  she  look  up  to  such  a  man  for  the  dear  part- 
ner of  her  heart,  and  feel  proud  of  the  conquest  she  had  made 
over  bis  affections  ?  No,  she  could  not ;  besides,  there  wera  some 
comparisons,  unhappily  drawn  by  Agatha  at  this  moment  of  seri- 
ous reflection,  not  much  in  favour  of  the  young  fisher ;  for  she 
had  that  morning  seen  Lord  Montague,  with  whose  personal 
graces,  and  elegant  manliness  of  figure  and. deportment,  and  that 
of  the  young  fisher's,  certainly  no  comparison  coald  be  made  but 
one,  considerably  preponderating  to  the  disadvantage  of  honest 
Samuel.  But  Agatha  did  not  know  bow  it  happened,  that^at  ihis 
▼ery  precise  moment,  Lord  Montague  should  come  into  lier  head, 
and  was  extremely  angry  at  asking  herself  that  question;  for  what 
were  the  attractions  of  Lord  Montague  Montault  to  her  ? 

Ah,  what  a  puzzling  and  tormenting  question  I  and  feeling  that 
it  was  so,  it  brought  deeper  tints  of  the  rose  on  the  face  and  Uusom 
of  our  lovely  heroine,  than  she  was  at  all  conscious  the  name  of 
Lord  Montague  had  the  power  of  impressing  there :  he  was  nothing 
to  her,— and  wliat  was  the  young  fi&her? — why,  nothing  to 
yet  she  felt  no  blush  bum  upon  her  cheek,  and  gently  infuse  itself 
into  her  bosom,  in  repeating  the  name  of  Sam.  He  roiglif  ko  a 
fine  young  fellow,  but  she  had  never  caught  her  eyes  once  glancing 
at  the  expression  of  Ins  couaienance,  and  actually  did  not  know 
whether  Sam  Russers  eyes  were  black,  or  blue,  or  brown,  or  gray  ; 
but  what  eyes  had  Lord  Montague  Montault  ?  why,  they  were 
certainly  blue,  and  of  the  brightest  blue,  for  they  had  beamed  on 
her  with  an  expression  of  a  pecvliar  kind,  so  she  was  positively 
certain  that  his  eyes  were  blue,  and  not  black  ;-*4>ut  what  were 

hb  eyes  to  her  t    Ah,  my  gentle  heroine !  another,  and  a  deeper 
No.  IL  81 
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Vli94k  it  i^ir  s«^L3^  jounelf  such  m  qaestloo :  jou  had  better 
tM«;  )«^  tir  »{u^cv«,  lest  TOO  proToke  a  little  blind  boy  to  give 
ffn^  «t  «»WHr  t&at  Mftj  panle  tbee.  Be  quiet,  my  pretty  Agatba, 
%»hA(  ^  TVM^Cfl  to  Mitten  of  more  importance  than  the  eyes  of 
l^  JImftiscve* 

V^  jnnier  kid  the  fisher  and  Sam  made  their  exit  into  the  little 
^f««i|(«ir«  li>  regale  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  the  young  ladies 
%«cy>  WA  to  themsehes,  than  the  following  conversation  immedi- 
«^  i»ek  place  between  them,  began  on  the  part  of  the  curious 
<N^te«  wbo,  suspecting  the  real  cause  of  poor  Sam's  evident  de« 
|ictioii  of  spirits  by  the  speech  which  he  had  addressed  to  Aga- 
iba,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  whether  h  was  likely  thait 
h»  would  ever  be  a  favoured  lover,  and,  without  cousideririg  a 
moment  on  the  delicacy  or  impropriety  of  interrogating  Agatha  oti 
sadi  a  subject,  exclaimed, — 

^*  So,  the  cat  is  out  of  the  ba^,  now,  sister  Jessy;  I  always  told 
you  ^hat  Sam  Russel  came  so  often  for  to  Herring  Dale,  whether 
be  was  invited  or'  not ;  it  was  not  for  your  company,  or  mine, 
Jessy,  it  was  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  Mfss  Singleton,  whom, 
it  is  plain  enough,  he  wants  to  marry :  will  you  have  him,  Miss 
Singleton  t  he  is  a  very  good  young  man,  and  has  got  a  go6d  bit 
of  money;  and  folks  say,  when  his  old  grandmother  dies,  that  he 
wfll  have  a  great  deal  more ;  you  had  better  have  him, — ^you  wont 
have  such  an  offer  again**' 

Agathd,  for  a  few  moments,  chose  to  remain  Indignantly  silent 
to  80  rjade  and  insolent  an  observation ;  but  Jessy,  highly  provoked 
with  her  sister's  impertinence  to  an  object  every  way  hfcr  "supe- 
rior,  resentfully  replied,^ — 

«'  I  much  wonder,  Olive,  that  you  are  not  ashamed  of  such  a 
want  of  decency  and  good  manners  to  Miss  Singleton,  who,  though 
she  is  kind  enough  not  to  retaliate  on  you  for  such  conduct,  cannot 
bat  feel  herself  deeply  hurt  at  your  behaviour." 

**  Dear  Jessy,  you  are  yourself  too  much  concerned  at  what  I 
actually  would  not  give  myself  the  smallest  trouble  to  resent,*' 
cried  Agatha,  with  considerable  warmth  and  spirit;  "there  is 
BOthittg  that  Miss  Blust  chooses  to  say  that  can  occuion  roe  the 
•ll|htost  UMaaioeti,  and  I  am  never  deeply  hurt  at  any  thing  she 
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Qttert ;  the  may  try  to  shoot  her  arrows,  but  she  will  always  miss 
her  aim,  in  supposiiig  that  they  will  ever  wound  my  bearti  much 
less  rankle  there ;  she  amuses  me,  indeed,  but  she  can  never 
provoke  me  to  anger:  I  am  above  such  paltryijuch  insignificant 
remarks," 

**  I  know  you  are,  my  dear  and  amiable  friend/'  cried  Jessyi 
hardly  able  to  suppress  her  tears,  on  the  recollection  of  how  much 
rudeness  she  had  patiently  endured  from  Olive  on  various  occa- 
sions ;  **  yet,  still  I  lament  that  any  relative  of  mine  should  so  far 
forget  themselves.** 

Olivei  now  affecting  the  utmost  surprise  that  she  could  have  ut- 
tered any  thiog  half  so  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  Miss  Smgletoa 
as  Jessy  had  so  severely  taxed  her  with  exclaimed, — 

"  My  gracious,  Jessy !  what  a  piece  of  work  you  are  making 
about  what  I  said  to  Miss  Singleton  only  out  of  a  bit  of  fun  I  I 
protest  I  only  meant  to  make  game  of  Sara,  and  to  give  Miss  Sin- 
gleton some  good  advice,  that  was  all,  I  am  sure,  and  if  she  it 
jsngry  about  it,  I  cannot  help  it." 

^*  I  thought  I  had  told  you  tha^  it  was  not  in  your  power  to  make 
me  angry,  and  why  will  you  urge  me  to  repeat  it  te  you,  Olive, 
that  you  cannot  do  so  from  any  observations  you  have  made  on 
Mr.  Samuel  Russel,  and,  as  to  any  advice  you  may  think  it  neces- 
aary  to  give  me,  pray  reserve  it,  my  dear  girl,  for  yoMrseUr— you 
will  have  plenty  of  occasion  fpr  it  hereafter ; — be  not  so  liberal  of 
it  at  the  present  moment,  nor  foolishly  waste  it  on  one  who  does 
not  require  your  assistance ;  for,  if  I  misuke  not,  Olive,  you  will 
one  day  sadly  stand  in  need  of  advice  from  the  lips  of  real  and  aa- 
disguised  friendship:  Heaven  grant  you  may  not  at  the  same  mo- 
ment stand  in  need  of  protection !  There  are  false  lovers,  as  we|l 
as  false  friends, — of  both  beware;  and  tliiak,  if  you  can  reflect  at 
kUf  of  the  warning  given  you  now  by  the  despised  Agatha  Sia- 
gletenr 

The  face  and  neck  of  Olive  were  both  coloured  with  the  deep- 
est crimson ;  she  could  not  be  insensible  to  where  the  aUusioD 
pointed  in  this  waming,8o  affectingly  given  her  by  Agatha  Singleton, 
and  she  had  some  consciousness  about  her  that  her  cousin  Cnftly*s 
.coodact  hadnot  of  late  been  quite  so  honourable  or  sincere,  as  fimp 
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his  professions  of  impassioned  fondness  she  had  expected;  yet  the 
vanity,  and,  alas !  the  weakness  of  this  too  credulous  girl  was 
easHy  roconciled  to  this  seeming  want  of  sincerity  in  her  lover,  by 
the  fond  idea  that  she  was  the  only  woman  in 'the  world  whom  he 
passionately  adored,  and  that  he  considered  her  the  most  beautifol 
'  of  her  seXf — and  was  not  this  sufficient,  oh  !  more  than  suflftcient, 
'to  atone  for  the'  little  omissions  that  LeO'ntine  had  lately  been 
guilty  of  toward  her  ?  and  would  he  not  shortly  return  from  the 
herring  fishery,  and  breathe  anew  his  professions  of  ardent  love 
and  adoration  in  her  ear ;  and  was  not  tlie  voice  of  Leontine 
sweeter  ahd  more  melodious  than  the  music  ,of  the  spheres  ?  and, 
perhaps,  Leontine  would  lay  a|l  his  fortune  at  her  feet,  and  marry 
her! — [)erhaps?  there  was  no  perhaps  in  the  case,  for  he  had  told 
her  that  be  would, — and  who  could  doubt  so  sweet,  so  fond,  so 
passionate  a  lover  ?  In  short,  the  silly  Olive  bad  so  many  reasons 
to  adduce  for  Leontine  being  faithful  and  hon6urable  toward  her, 
when  he  came  back  from  the  herring  fishery,  that  the  warning  just 
given  her  by  Agatha  Singleton  rested  as  lightly  on  her  mind  as  the 
ifew  on  opening  flowers  when  the  leaves  are  shaken ;  and  the  deep 
crimson  blush  which  had  at  first  betrayed  her  consciousness  that 
Leontine  might  prove  unworthy  of  her  afiections,  notwithstanding 
all  his  violent  declarations  of  regard  and  fondness,  quickly  faded 
from  her  countenance,  which  she  artfully  contrived  to  dress  in 
smiles ;  by  no  means  willing  to  let  her  sister  Jessy  see  that  the 
i;rarning  given  by  Agatha  so  impressively,  was  either  dreaded  by 
her,  or  a  subject  she  thought  of  the  slightest  consequence :  with 
affected  playfulness,  therefore,  sHi&  exclaimed, — 

*'  I  am  sure  I  have  no  lovers  that  I  need  be  afraid  of,  Miss 
Singleton,  so  you  have  no  occasion  to  alarm  yourself  on  my  ac- 
count ;  I  am  not  snch  a  fool  as  you  and  my  sister  Jessy  take  me 
for,  I  assure  you  ;  I  know  when  a  man  means  fairly  and  honour- 
ably by  me,  as  well  as  most  folks,  though  they  pretend  to  be  lO 
^tse  and  so  cunning/* 

'*  To.  be  cunning,  Olive,  is  no  proof  of  wisdom,**  answered 
Agatha,  smiling,  *'*'  but  I  have  sometimes  heard  of  cunning  fools^ 
too  wise  even  for  themselves :  but  a  truce  to  arguments  so  ftttUe» 
'Since  you  wiU  not  nnderstand  me,  yoa  mast  use  year  own  discre* 
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lion  to  guide  you  through  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth,  from 
may  you  over  escape  from  the  dangers  of  your  own  credulity  aad 
.  inexperience !   Let  us,  then*  oo  longer  conrene  oo  a  subject  ao 
unpleasiog.** 

*^  Aye,  do  let  us  talk  of  something  else,  pray,  Miss  Sin^eton,^ 
cried  Olive,  "  for  I  protest,  Jessy*s  long'iace,^and  your  grave  con- 
irersation,  have  somehow^r  other  made  me  serioos ;  and  I  hate  any 
thing  that  is  serious ;  now,  I  was  Chin  king,  that  while  father  and 
Sam  Rossel  are  settling  the  aflairs  of  the  nation  over  their  pipes 
and  tobacco,  how  nicely  we  might  jusi  step  over  to  Margaret  CraH* 
ly,  and  take  a  diah  of  tea  with  her  ;^-Have  you  any  <^jectioat 
Miss  Singleton  1" 

Agatha,  whose  beautiful  coontenaitce  had  resumed  its  natural 
soft  and  celestjal  expression,  without.retaining  an  atom  Of  reaent- 
oiem  agaiast  Olive,  now  replied  with  the  moat  good4uiBMNired 
aweetness»-» 

*'  Not  in  the  least,  Olive,  provided  it  is  agreeable  to  Jessy,  and 
your  father  is  apprised  of  our  intentions ;  but  certainly  I  would  not 
choose  to  go  there  without  his  permission.*' 

"  Miss  Singleton!*'  cried  Olive,  laughing,  **  what  aignifiea  ask- 
ing father,  who  will  be  three  hours  or  more  over  hie  pipe  and  to- 
bacco, and  would  be  quite  angry  if  any  one  was  to  go  and  disturb 
him  from  it :  cannot  you  go  outside  the  door  without  bis  knowing 

of  it  r* 

*^  No,  Olive,  I  don*t  think  it  at  aU  proper,  that  any  of  ua  should 
he  where  he  does  not  know,"  answered  Agatha^  with  grave  and 
aerious  expression ;  **  a  father  has  a  right  to  know  in  wfcat  coobh 
pany  his  children  are  at  all  times." 

**  How  fonnal  and  precise  !'*  cried  Olive  {  **  but  since  yoa 
chooae  to  bo  so  very  particular.  Miss  Singleton,  had  you  not, hot* 
<ar  go  and  tell  him  yourself,  that  we  are  going  to  Margaret  Craft- 
ly*i  t  for  I  don't  intend  to  take  that  trouble,  I  promise  you ;  I 
never  think  of  askiQg  father  where  I  choose  to  go,  whenever  I  hava 
a  mind,— do  I,  Jessy  ?  besides,  pear  Sam  will  be  so  happy  to  ab» 
tain  a  sight  of  you,  if  it  be  only  for  a  moment, — he  will  bo  nadfjr 
to  jump  out  of  his  ^o*** 

^  Then  I  oeitaialy  do  not  intend  to  procure  bin  that  graiiCci^ 
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tioiii  yoa  saucy  girl,'*  cried  Agatha,  playfully,  "  aod  must  thooae 
Jessy  for  my  ambassadress  od  'this  occasion.  '  Jessy,  my  darting, 
;will  you  go  and  tell  four  father  that  we  are  going  to  Miss  Craft- 
ly'sl  and  I  will  go  and  get  my  bonnet  and  shawl.*' 

*^  And  so  will  I,"  exclaimed  Olive  ;  ^*  and  Jesa,  I  will  bring 
down  yoursy-^hall  I,  darling  ?" 

Tliere  was  a  peculiar  expression  of  irony,  half  j^t,  half  eamest, 
that  hung  upon  Olive's  lip,  as  she  bestowed  this  last  epithet  upob 
her  sister,  wbahad  flown  on  the  instant  to  obey  Agatba^s  command, 
and  Jassy  did  not  hear  it ;  but  it  was  far  from  being  noticed  by  oar 
lovely  heroine,  who  rather  pitied  than  condemned  the  uncomfort- 
able feelings  that  must  lodge  in  a  bosom  so  prone  to  jealousy  and 
envy  as  was  that  of*  Olive  Blust,  and  excited  against  so  gentle  and 
imoffending  a  being  as  the  mild  and  sweet  Jessy  f  atid  Agatha  felt 
rejoiced  that  the  slircastic  tone  in  which  her  sister  had  spoken  to 
her,  had  not  reached  the  ear  of  this  affectionate  girl,  who  returned 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  mission  which  she  had  underta- 
ken exclaiming,— 

**  Dear  Miss  SingletOD !   I  have  succeeded,— father  will  let  t» 

go  to  our  kinswoman's  to  tea,  but  has  laid  positive  commands  on 

us  to  return  home  to  supper ;  he  says  he  leaves  it  all  to  you,  dear- 

^ett  Agatha,  for  he  knows  that  you  would  not  willingly  depart  from 

hii  requests." 

**  Oh,  do  put  on  your  bonnet  and  scarf,  Jessy  !"  cried  Olive, 

•who  was  impatient  to  be  gone ;    **  and  don't  keep  Miss  Singleton 

•and  I'  waiting  here  all  night,  to  hear  all  the  ridiculous  nonsence  iif 

what  father  says,  just  as  if  we  were  not  old  enough  to  take  care 

of  ourselves." 

And  away  Olive  -  scampered,  leaving  ber  sister  and  Agatha  to 
Mlow  her  when  they  pleased  ;  and  our  Iwroine,  taking  the  arm  of 
Jessy,  began  to  overtake '  her  at  the  .  detlivity  of  the  hill,  which 
was  yet, at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  habitation  of  Mai^ 
garet  Craftly }  and  Olive  not  being  in  hearing,  Jessy  addressed 
the  following  sentence,  in  a  low  and  tremutout  voice  to  her  com- 
penien  ;— 

"  How  impatient  is  Olive  to  get  to  Margaret's  this  evening  I  ^ 
ytm  net  observe  her  exceeding  anxiety,  my  dear  Miss  Singletoilt'* 
to  which  Aisitha  replied,  in  as  low  a  whisper^— > 
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**  I  do^  JMty,  and  i  fear  she  has  other  motives  than  merely  the 
Margaret,  in  going  there  this  evening." 

**  Yet  Leentine  u  not  returned  from  the  fishery,  at  least,  I  have 
Mt  heard  of  his  arrival  from  Sam,  with  whom  he  is  so  intimately 
acquainted,*'  cried  Jessy.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  was  acciis* 
tomed  to  watch  this  period  with  the  most  unceasing  anxiety,  and  to 
hail  it  as  the  welcome  harbinger  of  joy,  peace,  and  happiness.'* 

"  Be  thankful  that  this  period  is  passed,  and  that  you  no  longer 
•hail  it  with  rapture  or  detight!'*  exclaimed  Agatha,  in  the  most 
bntflgetic  tone,  and  gently  pressiog  the  hand  that  was  linked  with- 
1«  herowa. 

**  I  do,  I  am  thankful,*'  uttered  Jessy  ;  «« do  not  imagine  that  I 
am  so  weak  as  to  regret  it,  or  wish  that  period  to  return  again  lo 
Jeasy." 

**  Heaven  fbrhid  that  it  were  so,  my  dear  girl,"  cried  Agatha, 
^  and  alivady  do  I  fear  the  apostacy  of  that  licentious  being, 
Crwftly,  to  your  sbler,  aa  well  as  to  younelf.  Imprudent  Olive ! 
how  speedily  will  she  repent  of  having  bestowed  her  afiectioni  on 
-€  nbertine,  who  never  yet  was  true  or  faithful  to  mortal  woman. 
Leontine  ie  false  to  her,  believe  me,  Jessy,  as  he  has  been  to  you* 
The  heart  of  a  libertine  knows  not  what  it  is  to  love.  How  can 
that  nmn  love  oon  weiAan,  who  seeks  to  betray  all  t  Impossible, 
ray  dear  girl ;  he  may  talk  of  love  indeed,  but  his  heart  has  never 
glowed  with  half  so  pure  and  tender  a  passion,  for  his  passions  re- 
■enUe  thoaeof  a  demoo,  calculated  only  to  destroy  the  happinesa 
'of  the  being  who  looks  up  to  him  fur  protection ;  surely,  surely 
Olive  will  be  convinced  in  time  of  the  dec^tion  of  Craftly,  whom 
I  strongly  suspect  is  even  now  forming  seme  stratagem  for  obtain- 
ing m  dandeatine  correspondence  with  her,  through  the  medium  of 
aome  unknown  and  rayalerious  visiter  at  Herring  Dale."— And 
Agatha  for  the  first  time  imparted  to  Jessy  the  incident  she  had 
met  with  one  night  at  her  chamber-window : — ^**  Since  which,  Jea- 
ay,**  added  Agatha,  **  I  have  always  suspected  that  Leontine 
Craftly  has  some  secret  intelligence  of  whatever  b  passing  ha* 
aeath  year  fktlmr^  reof.  The  voice  was  indeed  familiar  to  my 
«ar,  but  It  wna  not  the  volee.of  yonr  kinaman«  Craftly,  nor  thai  nf 
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Bat  it  might  be  the  voice  of  the  invisible  poet,  wJio  pre- 
sented you  with  the  myrtle-tree,  dear  Agatha,**  said  Jessy  with  a 
imHe. 

**  Oh,  no,  I  am  very  sure  that  it  was  not  Idm"  cried  AgatiiA, 
bloshiDg  deeply  at  Jessy's  observation. 

^^  Why,  do  you  know  who  it  was  that  gave  you  that  myrtle* 
tree  ?*'  inquired  Jessy,  artlessly.  .    . 

To  which  Agathit,  with  mpdest  hesitation  replied,— ^ 

^  I  will  not  say  that  I. do  not,  because  1  do  not  see  the  necea* 
sity  of  Concealing  this  circumstance  from  one  in  whose  breast  I 
can  place  the  most  implicit  con^dence.  It  was  by  mere  accident, 
Jessy,  that  I  discovered  the  giver  of  that  myrtle  to  b»-^Lord 
Montague."' 

"  Lord  Montague,*'  repeated  Jessy,  with  astonishment,  *'  boir 
you  surprise  me,  dearest  Agatha,  and  yet  you  never  beheld  Lord 
Montague  but  once, — tiiis  morning  at  the  Cottage  on  the  CliiT*"  - 

**  Never,  to  my  recollection,'*  answered  Agatha :  **  biK  it  k 
very  evident  that  he  has  seen  me  somewhere,'* 

^  And  seeing  you,  Agatha,  it  was  not  easy  to  forget  you,**  ut- 
tered Jessy,  with  somewhat  of  an  arch  smile,  Which  could  sot  be 
mistaken  by  her  lovely  friend. 

But  what  was  Jessy's  surprise,  when  she  aaswered  her  in  tbe 
following  manner ; 

*'  Not  another  sentence  of  Lord  Montague,  if  you  love  me« 
Jessy ;  never  to  me  again  let  the  name  of  Lord  Montague  escape 
your  lips :  Jessy,  I  have  the  most  urgent  reasons  for  repeating  this 

request." 

To  which  Jessy  almost  immediately  replied,  (observing  with  stll 
greater  astonishment  the  deep  expression  of  serious  concern  which 
was  imprinted  on  every  feature  of* Agatha,)-^**  And  if  y6u  had 
not  urgent  reasons  for  repeating  this  request,  dearest  Miss  Single- 
ton, do  not  imagine  that  I  would  be  so  unguarded,  so  ungrateful, 
as  to  mention  it  to  a  living  soul ;  every  word  you  utter  to  me  is 
sacred  as  holy  records  from  above,*' 

^  **  I  believe  it,  dear  Jessy,'*  cried  Agatha,  **  and  will  converse 
with  you  more  freely  on  this  subject  at  a  fitter  o|^rtunity ;  at 
present,  there  is  danger  of  being  overheard^  at  least  by  Olive,  whp 
is  now  coming  toward  as*' 
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Olive  DOW  approached  them  within  a  few  steps,  and  seei|ied 
panting  for  breath ;  at  length,  liaving  recovered,  she  exclaimed,*- 

^*  Have  you  seen  the  old  gypsy  woman,  with  a  red  cloak  and 
grey  beard,  that  was  gathering  up  cockles  just  now  on  the  sands  t 
I  protest  I  would  have  had  my  fortune  told,  only  I  was  so  fright* 
ened  at  her  appearance,  for  she  looked  more  like  an  old  hermil 
than  a  woman,  though  she  had  red  petticoats  on.'* 

"  We  have  seen  nothing  of  her  as  yet,*'  cried  Agatha,  **  but 
surely,  Olive,  you  would  not  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  imposed  on 
by  such  creatures,  or  seek  to  search  for  mysteries  which  they  have 
BO  power  to  unfold." 

**  Oh!  but  I  am  sure  they  have  though,"  cried  Olive,  **for  I 
kave  had  my  fortune  tdd  by  a  gypsy  before  now,  and  eveiy  word 
came  true ;  did  it  not  Jessy  t" 

**  Yea,  when  you  told  her  what  to  say,"  said  Jessy,  laughing  $ 
*'  it  was  not  likely  she  would  miss  her  mark." 

**  Well,  I  protest  I  wish  the  old  woman  would  overtake  us  be- 
fore we  get  to  Margaret's,"  cried  Olive,  "  she  should  tell  my  for* 
tune  immediately  :  I  should  like  to  know  whether" — 

Olive,  now  colouring  deeply,  thought  proper  to  make  a  full 
stop ;  but  her  meaning  was  perfectly  understood :  and  they  were 
proceeding  at  a  very  rapid  pace  toward  tlie  habitation  of  Margaret 
Craftly,  when  Olive  happening  to  look  behind  her  in  the  same  di« 
rection  where  she  had  seen  the  old  gipsy,  suddenly  exclaimed,— 

"  Oh,  my  gracious !  look,  Jessy ;  look,  Miss  Singleton ;  there 
is  the  old  woman  trotting  behind  us,  with  her  basket  and  her  staff. 
Let  us  stop,  and  see  if  she  will  say  any  thing  to  us." 

^  Nonsense,  Olive  1  it  is  exceedingly  improper,*'  cried  Agatha ; 
**  what  can  you  suppose  she  will  have  to  say  to  us,  except  inipo- 
aing  a  parcel  of  idle  tales  upon  us,  in  order  to  draw  some  money 
from  us." 

**  Well,  and  where  is  the  harm  of  giving  tlie  poor  old  woman  a 
few  pence,"  rejoined  Olive. 

**  There  b  certainly  no  harm  attached  to  that  part  of  the  boai* 
oeaa,  if  you  wish  it,"  cried  Agatha,  "and  I  have  no  objection  to 
give  the  old  woman  my  mite  too  into  the  bargain,  bnt  not  on  the 
icoiw  of  her  baviug  any  knowledge  of  the  mystic  art." 

NcU.  M 
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By  this  time  the  old  woman,  (certainly  a  gypsy  in  her  appear^ 
ancoi  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  stature,)  had  come  close 
lip  to  them,  and  surveyed  them  with  .no  very  pleasing  aspect; 
which  indeed  Olive,  who  clung  fast  to  Agatha's  arm,  partly  froni 
fear,  and  partly  from  anxiety  to  address  her  in  the  following 
terms  t-^ 

**  Good-day  to  you  mother  I  "—on  which  the  old  woman,  scowl- 
ing from  beneath  a  pair  of  large  grey  and  bushy  eyebrows,  uttered 
in  a  surly  tone,— 

** Mother  to  you^  daughter!  I  am  no  mother,  thank  the 
Fates — ^you  may  be — will  be, — there's  naught  on  earth  will  pre* 
▼ent  it." 

Olive  now  suddenly  quitted  the  arm  of  lier  lovely  protectress, 
and  springing  to  the  side  of  the  old  gypsy,  eagerly  demanded  to 
know  if  she  would  tell  her  fortune :  '*  and  here's  money  for  you,** 
cried  the  impatient  Olive,  flinging  into  her  basket  of  cockles  some 
silver,  which  the  old  woman  deliberately  took  out  again  and  re- 
turned with  scorn,  while  she  uttered  the  following  sentence  in  the 
most  discordant  tones, — 

"  Money  I"  exclaimed  she,  *^  and  think'st  then  I  deal  in  money, 
that  pander  to  knaves  and  fools ;  that  demon's  curse,  to  tempt 
the  wicked  to  betray  the  innocent ;  that  devil  which  rides  uppeiw 
most  in  man's  insatiate  heart,  nor  rests  till  the  hand  of  death  has 
•hut  it  out.  Money  I  no,  daughter,  I  will  have  naught  to  do  with 
money." 

**  What  shall  I  give  thee,  then,  mother,  to  tell  me  my  fortune  t** 
cried  Olive,  yet  more  impatiently  than  before ;  while  Agatha^ 
struck  by  her  extraordinary  appearance  as  well  as  by  the  singu« 
larity  of  her  manner  and  language,  was  observing  her  with  the 
most  profound  attention ;  when  she  replied  in  a  more  softened 
accent, — 

**  Thou  can'st  not  give  me  what  I  want,  child ;-— poor  chick, 
thou  dost  not  know  what  is  good  for  thyself,  or  thou  wootdst  not 
aaek  to  know  thy  fortune.  Wait  till  it  conies ;  it  wont  tarry  long, 
I  promise  thee ;  *tis  in  the  web  of  lime,  and  time  is  on  the  wing. 
Art  thoo  satisfied  V 

**  Hy  gracious  !*'  cried  Olive,  iaoghing,  **  wh^t  btre  yon  amil^ 
OM,  I  should  be  glad  to  know?" 
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**  Enough,  if  thou  art  wise/'  cried  tUP  old  woman,  with  a  horri- 
ble grin ;  and  Agatha  now  began  to  bo  seriously  alarmed  that 
they  had  encountered  a  maniac  or  something  worse,  from  the 
manner  of  so  strange  and  singular  a  being,  and  entreated  Olive  to 
let  her  alone,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  accept  of  any  trifling  presents 
from  them,  and  to  proceed  on  their  walk.  But  Olive,  ever  per- 
verse and  contradictory,  persisted  in  tormenting  the  old  gypsy 
with  asking  a  variety  of  questions,  till,  highly  provoked,  and  out 
of  all  patience  with  the  silly  and  w«ak-minded  girl,  Agatha  ex- 
claimed,— 

^*  Olive  !  why  will  you. persist  in  such  ridiculous  behaviour^  at 
the  same  time  that  you  annoy  this  good  old  woman  with  questions, 
which,  if  she  did  know,  she  is  too  wise  to  answer?  Come,  let  us 
begone  to  your  cousin  Margaret's  before  the  shades  of  evening 
come  on ;  sec,  the  sun  is  setting  fast." 

In  a  moment  the  old  woman  fixed  her  eyes  full  on  the  face  of 
Agatha,  but  she  no  longer  looked  with  a  scowling  aspect ;  and, 
softening  her  voice  to  a  tone  of  peculiar  sadness,  she  sighed  deep- 
ly while  she  murmured  forth, — 

"  Beauteous  maiden,  may  tlie  sun  that  lights  the  youthful  spring 
of  thy  happiness  never  set  in  sadness,  as  it  dawned  on  thy  in- 
fant birth !  Alas,  sweet  maid !  in  the  fairest  flowers  too  oft  we 
aee  the  canker-worm  invade  the  blossom  ere  the  fruit  be  blown  !— 
yet  will  the  guardian  of  thy  innocence  and  virtue  avert  a  reptile's 
curse !  An  angel's  prayers  shall  save  thee,  loveliest,  from  the 
hand  of  harm  !"-r-Surprise,  and  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with 
fear,  now  assailed  the  feelings  of  the  wonder-struck  Agatha,  on 
hearing  the  old  gypsy  pronounce  such  mysterious  words,  which 
were  accompanied  with  so  much  energy  and  peculiarity  of  manner 
toward  her  alone :  How  could  she  tell  what  misery  had  dawned  on 
her  infant  birth,  or  what  happiness  might  yet  be  in  store  for  her  t 
and,  though  she  could  not  treat  the  subject  with  youthful  levity, 
sbd  was  very  far  from  believing  that  the  old  gypsy  had,  or  could 
have,  any  prescience  of  hur  future  destiny,  or  could  avert  the  evils 
'Of  her  fate*  Agatha  had  been  taugltt  by  her  father  never  to  im- 
bibe principles  of  a  superstitious  nature,  or  that  inclined  to  the 
^  katt  colouring  of  doubt  of  the  unerring  power  of  one  Supreme 
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Being  alone  mighty  anJ^nfinite,  but  absolute  and  unchangeable  is 
his  dispensations  to  the  creatures  formed  by  his  own  liand,  the 
destination  of  whom  belongs,  and  is  Icnown  only  to  Himself:  it 
cannot  bo  a  prescience  given  to  mortals,  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
formed  only  out  of  the  self-same  clay,  and  do  not  know  the  pecu- 
liar misery  or  happiness  of  their  own  fate.  How,  then,  can  they 
tell  it  to  others?  it  would  puzzle  the  wisest  philosopher,  we  be- 
lieve, to  answer  this  question. 

But  to  proceed  :^— Agatha  did  not  precisely  tell  the  old  woman 
that  she  knew  as  little  of  her  future  destiny  as  she  did  of  her  owo, 
but  smilingly  thanked  her  for  the  favourable  presage  she  had  au- 
gured of  her  fate,  and  besought  her  to  accept  of  some  trifle  which 
the  might  have  about  her,  in  token  of  her  gratitude. 

*' And  wilt  thou  give  roe  what  I  shall  ask  of  thee,  maiden  t** 
cried  the  old  gypsy,  with  a  sudden  transition  from  sadness  to  the 
roost  brisk  and  vivacious  humour ;  which  made  Agatha  again 
tume  her  former  opinion,  that  the  old  womants  Intellects  were 
tainly  deranged,  and  she  answered  with  great  timidity,— 

'*  I  will  certainly  not  refuse  you,  if  it  be  in  my  power." 

**  Give  me  that  sprig  of  myrtle  which  now  decorates  thy  lovely 
bosom,**  uttered  the  old  woman  ;  *^  and  it  will  be  far  more  pre- 
cious to  me  than  rubies  or  diamonds." 

'*  You  are  jesting  now,"  cried  Agatha,  deeply  blushing,  and  not 
endeavouring  to  make  any  advances  toward  removing  tbe  myrtle 
from  ber  snowy  breast. 

**  I  am  serious,  maiden,"  cried  tbe  old  woman;  *'  I  am  not  tited 
to  jest, — give  me  that  myrtle,  or,  refusing  it,  yoa  will  have  worai- 
wood  planted  in  that  breast  of  snow ;  take  your  choice  ere  you 
bid  me  farewell." 

^  Dearest  Agatha,"  cried  the  trembling  Jessy,  **  give  her  the 
myrtle,  and  let  her  begone." 

^*  For  God*s  sake.  Miss  Singleton,  give  the  old  wretch  the  royr> 
tie !"  whispered  Olive,  who  had  adopted  a  similar  idea  with  Aga- 
tha, that  tbe  old  gypsy  was  crazy,  **  for  I  begin  to  be  terrib^ 
afraid  of  her ;  we  shall  certainly  be  bewitched  by  her  before  wo 
get  to  Margaret's." 

Thua  compelled  by  necessity  alone,  and  the  ftan  of  hothJea^y 
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moi  Olive,  Agmtha  drew  from  her  beauteout  bosom  the  gift  of 
Lord  Montague  Mooiauh,  and  unwillingly  placing  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  woman,  exclaimed,— 

"  Since  you  require  so  trifling  a  favour,  and  will  take  no  other, 
ivceive  it,  though  I  would  you  had  not  taken  a  fancy  to  that  in 
particular.** 

**  And  if  so  trifling,  why  dost  thou  price  it,  maiden  t**  inquired 
the  gypsy. 

**  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  prised  it,"  retorted  Agatha,  with  a 
brighter  tint  glowing  on  her  lovely  cheek. 

**  Then  why  do  you  feel  regret  at  parting  with  it  V*  quickly  an- 
awered  she. 

Agatha  was  silent:  she  averted  her  bead  from  the  piercing 
glance  of  the  old  woman,  who,  catting  on  her  a  look  of  almost  un- 
definable  expression,  pronounced  the  following  words : — **  Before 
the  leaves  of  this  myrtle  wither  we  shall  meet  again  ;**  nnd  daning 
iato  the  deep  embowering  shades  that  were  before  her,  instanta« 
aeoosly  disappeared  from  their  view,  leaving  Agatha  and  the  two 
Msters  with  no  other  impreuion  on  iheir  minds,  than  of  the  old 
woman  being  Insane  ;  and  they  lost  not  a  moment,  with  no  smaD 
terror  and  alarm  by  the  apprehension  of  her  again  pursuing  them. 
In  endeavouring  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  the  habitation  ol 
Maigiret  Craftly. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

''Dear  are  thebondi  of  conianguimty, 

Holy,  paternal,  and  fraternal  love, 

Tet  to  vow  peipetual  virginity, 

Still  in  the  circle  of  those  ties  to  move, 

Thy  wonted  reason,  dearest  doth  not  prove ; 

Nor  that  bless'd  sweetness  that  belongs  to  thee, 

Nor  goodness  that  I  prise  all  charms  above ; 

Oh,  mine's  no  sophistxy,  bat  homely  truth ! 

What  ain  were  it  to  waste  such  loveliness  and  youth ! 

Olive  was  the  first  almost  in  breathless  accents  to  relate  to 
Margaret  the  incident  they  had  met  with,  and  the  alarm  they  had 
undergone,  at  the  singular  manner,  appearance,  and  language  of 
the  old  gypsy  woman,  and  what  she  had  said  to  Miss  Singleton. 
Meanwhile  Jessy  and  Agatha  had  seated  themselves,  without  hi* 
Ting  the  power  to  articulate  a  sentence  ;  the  formei^  having  actu- 
ally been  under  the  influence  of  terror  and  fright,  and  the  latter 
feeling  regret  at  being  obliged  to  part  with  her  branch  of  myrtle, 
which  she  could  not  account  for ;  since,  at  the  very  best,  what 
was  it  but  a  mere  sprig  of  myrtle,  which  she  could  easily  replace. 
If  she  wanted  it,  from  the  very  tree  itself. '  The  prediction  of  the 
jold  gypsy,  that  she  was  shortly  to  meet  her  again,  did  not  ghntt 
lier  a  moment's  uneasiness,  as  she  attributed  all  that  she  had  ad- 
•dressed  to  her  as  the  mere  wanderings  of  a  disturbed  ima^na- 
tion ;  still,-— during  tea,  which  was  immediately  ordered  in  by 
Margaret,  who  endeavoured  to  chase  from  their  minds  all  appre- 
'bension  of  again  seeing  the  old  woman,  and  assuring  them  that 
.Nicholas  should  see  them  safe  home  to  Herring  Dale,— still  our 
lovely  heroine  could  not  help  deploring  the  loss  of  her  myrtle, 
blushing  deeply  as  she  exclaimed, — 

**  I  should  not  have  minded  if  she  had  asked  me  for  any  thing 
tolse  I  had  about  me  but  that  sprig  of  myrtle,  and  it  is  really  some* 
dhing  singularly  strange,  that  it  was  only  to  this  myrtle  she  should 
take  a  fancy.** 

**  And  she  said  that  before  the  leaves  were  withered  she  would 
neet  jroa  agtini  Miss  Singleton,**  cried  Olive ;  **  my  grftcioiia  1 1 
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10  bap)>y  that  she  did  not  take  just  sach  a  fancy  to  any  thing  I 
bad !  for  I  verily  believe  that  she  is  a  witch,  and  can  bewitch  eveiy 
body  she  has  a  rajnd.** 

**  I  do  not  believe  in  witches,  and  therefore  do  not  entertain  any 
apprehension  of  the  kind,**  replied  Agatha  *'  I  am  only  sorry  that 
she  obtained  the  myrtle  from  me  by  her  hypocritical  cant  mod  ridi- 
culous prophecies." 

I  **  Why,  Miss  Singleton,  I  never  heard  you  so  anxious  about  a 
trifle  before !"  rejoined  Olive ;  *'for  what  is  there  in  a  bit  of  troni* 
pery  myrtle  to  make  such  a  piece  of  work  about  f  but,  now  I  think 
of  it,  where  did  you  get  it  Miss  Singleton  f  perhaps  you  got  it  off 
the  tree  that  somebody  placed  under  your  diamber  window ;  but 
as  you  cannot  tell  who  it  was,  I  should  not  care  so  much  about  tkm 
giver." 

Agatha,  daring  this  rude  speech  of  tlie  envious  and  inquidtive 
Olive,  bad  betrayed  no  small  symptoms  of  erobarrastsment ;  the 
more  as  the  eyes  of  Margaret  Craftiy  were  fix«Ml  on  her  with  an 
expression  of  evident  astonishment ;  yet,  willing  to  encourage  the 
kiea  of  Olive,  that  she  had  taken  the  branch  from  the  myrtle* 
tree,  and  to  avoid  all  further  rude  interrogatories  on  the  subject^ 
she  endeavored  to  collect  herself,  and  assuming  an  air  of  care* 
less  indifference  replied,— 

**  Neitlier  the  myrtle*tree,  nor  the  giver  of  it,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is,  1  assure  you,  of  the  slightest  consequence ;  yet  I  do  not 
see  why  I  should  have  parted  even  with  such  a  trifle,  merely  to 
gratify  the  whims  of  a  foolish  old  woman  who  chose  to  demand  it^ 
because  she  happened  to  chatter  a  parcel  of  idle  and  unmeaning 
jargon ;  however,  it  is  scarce  worth  mentioning  or  thinking  of 
again.** 

This  speech,  apparently  so  carelessly  given,  completely  silenc- 
ed all  further  conversation  on  the  snbject,  and  other  topica  were 
canvassed  of  a  far  mere  interesting  nature  to  some  of  the  party, 
and  that  was  the  expected  reliuti  of  Leontiae  Craftiy  from  the 
herring  flshery :  and  Margaret  expressing  her  fears  that  her  bro« 
iher  had  not  met  with  the  success  he  had  done  ea  his  forsMr  voy- 
age, and  that  tome  unexpecled  iacideal  bad  ditainad  bin  oa  tba 
ciast,  OBve  eadihnwl. 
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**Magaret,  don*t  vapour  one  to  daath  with  your  dismal  feartt 
I  protest  you  make  one  quite  melancholy ;  I  dare  say  that  Leo  ia 
quite  safe )  for  if  any  thing  had  happened  very  particular  to  him, 
you  wpuld  not  have  been  the  first  to  have  been  informed  of  it,  I 
can  assure  you.*' 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Olive  Blust,  that  is  taking  upon  you  to  say  a 
great  deal,*'  replied  Margaret  somewhat  tartly ;  I  do  not  know 
who  has  a  better  right  than  his  own  sister  to  hear  of  hi*  concerns ; 
but  it  is  all  very  well,  Miss  Olive — ^it  is  all  very  well,**  repeated 
Margaret,  with  additional  asperity ;  ^  Leo,  perhaps,  has  found  a 
more  able  counsellor,  and  a  more  warmly  attached  friend  than 
Margaret  Craftly,  in  whose  bosom  he  may  choose  to  repose  hia 
confidential  aflairs ;  but  I  am  well  persuaded  that  he  never  will 
find  a  more  sincere  or  a  less  self-interested  one.** 

**^  Well,  you  need  not  be  so  snappish  about  it.  Miss  Margaret,*' 
cried  Olive,  *'  Leo  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases,  without  ask-*  ' 
lag  your  leave,  I  suppose ;  you  cannot  expect  him  to  be  tied  to 
your  apron-strings  now  he  is  a  man.  Miss  Margaret ;  and  if  he  hat 
a  mind  to  be  married,  what's  that  to  you  I  should  be  glad  ta 
know  V 

The  astonished,  and  now  highly  ofiended  and  insulted  Marga* 
ret,  looked  at  Olive  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  her  senses,  and 
then  at  poor  Jessy,  as  if  there  she  could  derive  any  intelligence, 
or  an  explanation  of  words  so  mysterious,  for  never  had  Olive 
spoken  with  such  unparallelled  effrontery  of  address  and  manner  ; 
but  Jessy  was  profoundly  silent,  as  well  as  Agatha,  both  of  whom 
were  shocked  at  the  premeditated  attack  she  had  made  on  the  feel* 
logs  of  her  inoffensive  and  good-natured  kinswoman,  wlio,  af^er 
a  painful  struggle  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  her  indignant  emo* 
tions,  of  rising  anger  against  this  shameless  girl,  exclaimed,— 

**  Olive,  I  did  not  wish  to  make  my  brother's  dwelling,  and  my 
own,  a  scene  of  contentious  jarring,  or  to  render  your  sister,  and 
the  amiable  Miss  Singleton,  uncomfortable  while  they  remain  in  it; 
you  have  afflicted  mo  deeply,  but  really  more  on  your  own  ac- 
count than  my  own,  that  a  daughter  lof  my  worthy  kinsmanV 
should  have  betrayed  so  much  weakness  of  mind/«-so  much  bad* 
ness  of  heart !  I  will  not  flatter  you,  Oliva;  jrou  hava  a  bad  ^ 
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heart*  foolith  to  your  own  conceit,  and  evil-minded  to  every  body 
elte.  Had  your  poor  mother  been  this  day  living,  she  would  have 
been  sorely  grieved  for  thy  sake,  child :  for  there  was  not  a  better 
kiod*heaned  woman  in  existence  than  poor  Jessy  I  But  I  have 
done  with  thee,  Olive  Blust ;  I  have  done  with  thee,  cbild ;  e*en 
take  thy  own  blind,  foolish  and  perverse  ways,  and  do  as  thoa 
wilt;  thou  wik  one  day  bring  a  sorrowful  heart  to  repentance,  and 
ouiyhap  the  grey  hairs  of  thy  fond  old  father  to*'— ^--Margaret 
stopt,— looked  a  moment  at  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  trembling,  geo» 
tie  Jessy,  and  breathed  out  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  in  a 
heart&lt  sigh. 

Meanwhile,  Olive  had  sunk  into  a  sullen  and  obstinate  silence, 
and  seemed  Either  aflected  by  the  emotions  of  her  kinswoman,  or 
moved  by  the  tears  of  her  gentle  sister* 

And  Agatha,  shocked  at  this  insensibility,  as  well  as  the  depra- 
vity of  her  uiuiatural  and  unfeeling  disposition ;  and  imagining 
that  the  sooner  this  discussion  was  put  an  end  to  the  better,  by 
quitting  Margaret's  residence  as  soon  as  possible,  proposed  to  Jessy 
that  they  should  immediately  return  to  Herring  Dale ;  alleging  to 
Mils  CralUy,  as  a  reason  for  her  hasty  departure,  the  promise  giv- 
en to  the  fisher,  to  be  home  to  supper:—**  On  which  condition, 
yott  will  excuse  our  remaining  longer,  I  know,  my  dear  Miss 
CraAly,"  uttered  Agatha,  with  her  accustomed  sweetness,  and  ri- 
sing to  put  on  her  scarf. 

**  Oh,  my  dear !  don't  apologixe  to  me  for  only  doing  what  yon 
to  be  your  duty,"  cried  Margaret,  surveying  the  calm, 
I,  and  lovely  features  of  Agatha  with  unspeakable  satisfaction, 
**  which  you  are  a  young  lady  too  sensible  of  propriety,  good 
aense,  and  delicacy,  ever  to  lose  sight  of:  and  I  hope  your  next 
visit  to  me,  my  dear  Miss  Singleton,  will  be  one  of  a  more  agree- 
able nature  than  that  you  have  witnessed  thb  evening/* 

Perhaps  this  speech  was  uttered  with  more  warmth  than  she  in- 
tended, for  it  immediately  crimsoned  the  cheeks  of  the  indignant 
Olive ;  who,  whisking  her  bonnet  over  her  ears,  did  not  so  much 
relax  from  her  ill-humour  as  to  return  the  **  good  night"  which, 
when  they  were  ready  to  depart,  was  pronounced  by  Margaret  in 

a  tone  of  greater  kimineii  than  could  be  expected,  after  the  treat- 
No.  IL  ^ 
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moot  she  bid  refcerved,  or  tbat  her  petulant  and  unforgiving  yovHig 
kinswoman  merited  at  her  hands.  But  the  affectionate  Jessy  ans- 
ply  atoned  for  the  vvtant  of  feeling  in  her  sister,'  by  doubling  h^r 
attention  to  Margaret  when  she  hade  her  farewell,  ftnd  hoping  thilt 
it  would  not  be  long  before  she  paid  them  a  visit  at  Herring  Date; 
.to  which  Margaret  caldly  replied, — 

*^  That,  child,  will  depewi  upOn  circumstances,  time,  place,  and 
season  ;  there  is  a  time  and  season  for  all  things,  you  lcm)w,  Jessy; 
but  I  shall  always  be  iiappy  to  see  you  and  Miss  Singleton:  so 
Heaven  be  with  you  till  we  meet  agah)  !'^ 

Olive  had  taken  her  usual  flight,  according  to  her  whimsical  dis- 
position, and  had  wallted  with  rajMd  strides  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  either  Agatha  or  Jessy  cotild  reach  her ;  old  Nicholdii 
following  close  at  their  heels,  whom  Margaret  had  appointed  tcft 
•their  guai&n,  to  see  them  safe  home. 

**  Olive,  how  can  you  think  that  Miss  Singletoii  or  I  can  at  all 
keep  pace  with  you,  if  you  continue  walking  on  at  that  rate  f  pray 
give'  us  leave  to  breathe  a  ^moment  at  the  foot  of  this  hill."'-^ 

To  which  Olive  suddenly  replied,  and  relaxing  in  her  pace  only 
•while  she  uttered, — 

.  '*  And  why  are  not  you  and  Miss  Singleton  able  to  walk  as  fast 
«s  me,  pray;  you  are  prodigiously  delicate  all  of  a  sudden,  Blisi 
Jessy  :^<-bot  I  suppose  you  have  taken  a  lesson  out  of  somebody  % 
book  that  shall  be  nameless,  and  want  to  set  yourself  up  fbr  a  line 
lady.  Never  the  more  I  shan't  wait  while  you  choose  to  stay  here 
cooling  your  heeb  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  I  assure  you.  Father 
will  wonder  where  the  dickons  we  have  got  to  all  this  wlkib.** 

*^  Yoor  rudeness.  Miss  Blust,  is  actually  intoferable,^'  cried 
Agatha,  obliged  to  sit  down  to  recover  her  breath,  having  wdked 
so  rapidly;  ^*  and  though  it  is  too  contemptible  for  me  to  take  any 
serious  offence  at  it,  yet  I  would  advise  you  to  repress  it,  lest  it 
might  lead  to  some  unpleasant  altercation  with  one  who  will  not 
tamely  sufier  you  to  insult  me  with  impunity.  He  is  your  pro« 
tector;  but  remember,  that  he  is  mine  also.  He  wiH  shield- me 
from  the  uiunefited  attacks  of  malevoience  and  iil«nfltiured  ttt'otsm^ 
although  exercised  on  me  by  you.** 
^.M  oaly'ep#k«.«>  Jlety^'*  cried  Oliv»,  now  soaMiwtotttbasiietf 
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'Mf-mtwIMnB- 90  mtejipected  from  the  mild  iind  gentle  Agath«i; 

**  Pm  sure  I  never  so  much  as  mentioned  your  name  but  onc6, 
-md  then  it  was  only  in  j<^e«*' 

'  *^  True/*  retorted  Agathai  **  I  am  always  a  nameless  body  wifh 
•yo««  Miss  Blust,  bat  I  am  not  at  a  loss  to  guess  where  your  allusions 
'  poist ;  yott  do  not  repeat  my  name  indeed,  but  remember,  th^t 
-tke  dagger  generaly  strikes  deepest  when  aimed  in  the  dark.'* 

Old  Nicholas  now  stood  at  a  humble  distance,  but  found  It  ne- 
*  jceas jry  to  remind  them  that  the  hour  was  growing  late,  and  night 

advanced  apace. 

^  For  ay  t>wn  part,  I  care  not  a  jot  how  late  it  may  be,  young 

-  ladies^"  saU  he,  **  but  there  has  been  a  grand  dinner  and  hunting 
party  to-*day  up  at  Loni  Winstone*s,  and  mayhap  some  of  the  gay 

-  ifMrks  may  he  journeying  homeward,  with  more  wine  in  their 
heada  than  they  have  discretion  in  their  hearts;  and  falling  in  with 
three  auch*  handsome  young  ladies,  there's  no  knowing  what  they 

'origirt  say  to  yon;  I  woold  defeVid  you  while  I  had  a  drop  of  blood 
.left  in  my  old  veins ;  bat  Lord  love  you  !  I  should  be  no  more 
than  a  lat  itttbe  way  of  such  ranting  blades.*' 

Agate  and  Jessy  grew  fbarfully  alarmed  at  this  unexpected 
•psaro  of  iatelligaace  of  the  old  man's ;  while  Olive  laughed  im- 
.filodeivtely  at  the  kiea  of  encountering  them  before  they  reached 
Herring  Dale,  and  was  now  as  slow  in  her  movements  as  she  had 
haaa  r^iM  in  them  before,  etoppiog  one  moment  on  pretence  of 
-^ymg  her  bonnet,  and  the  next  to  accost  her  scarf,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  her  sister  and  Agatha,  who  in  vain  besought  her  to  re- 
•ioet  aa  tlw  piwbabillty  of  their  meeting  with  some  of  the  inebriated 
.bumsaaeb ;  oa  wbkb  she  exclaimed,  ■*  Danger  of  a  fiddle«de*dee ! 
MMt  Imna  eoald  they  do  to  oa,  when  we  are  so  near  father's ;  and 
Hhm  wint  a  bit  of  fcm  we  ahoold  have,  if  they  should  etkr  to  see 
VB  lioaio.  Fatlier  woiM  look  so  fonny,  and  Sam  Rossel  so  fierce, 
that  I  protest  I  should  be  ready  to  die  with  laughter.'' 

••  Well  Missi  if  ever  I  heaid  the  like  of  you,"  cried  Nicholas ; 
^i  ahoald  not  aaicii  relish  snch  sport,  if  I  was  a  prudent  sort  of  a 
.body,  1  aanire  yon." 

M  Oli«y  beaveai,  Olive  I  bow  can  yoa  talk  hi  this  manner  bo- 
^w  NMieha,'*  taid  Josay,  aoMy  wfaifporinf  in  the  ear  of  her  via* 
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tar,  **  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yonrtelf ;  what  mnet  he 
think  of  your 

**  *Ti8  very  plain  what  he  thinks  of  her,'*  said  Agatha,  increae- 
ing  her  pace,  and  uttering  this  in  as  soft  a  whisper,  as  she  linked 
her  arm  in  that  of  Jessy*s,  intreating  her  to  walk  with  as  much 
speed  as  she  possibly  could.  But  Nicholas,  who  at  this  moment 
had  proceeded  a  few  paces  before  them,  suddenly  catted  out  tut 
them  to  stop. 

^  For  may  I  never  sroeke  tobacco,  ladies,*'  ottered  he,  **if  there 
be*ant  a  parcel  of  huntsmen  just  galloping  down  the  biU  at  Ibll 
speed !  if  you  stand  still  a  bit  here,  belike  they'll  not  see  you,  and 
pass  by ;  but  if  they  chance  to  caf  ch  but  a  glimpse  of  your  petti- 
coats, the  devil  an  inch  they  move  afterwards.'* 

Agatha  and  Jessy  instinctively  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  co»- 
ductor ;  but  Olive,  whether  by  accident  or  design  we  wid  leave  the 
reader  to  guess,  happened  to  slip  her  scarf  loose  from  tike  should* 
ers,  and  it  dropped  on  the  ground  just  as  the  huntsmen  appeared 
in  view ;  and  two  of  them  instantly  stopped  their  hones,  taking  a 
full  gase  at  the  disrobed  Olive,  but  a  fuller  gaae  at4he  trembling 
and  now  dreadfully  alarmed  Agatha,  one  of  them  exclaiming  to 
the  other,  **  Halt,  Cleveland !  by  Heaven  I  there  is  the  saaae 
lovely  creature  that  we  saw  at  Adams's  Library  I  Fair  game,  by 
all  that*s  beauUful !" 

**  And  the  pretty  little  girl  we  saw  with  her,**  uttered  his 
panion  in  the  same  licentious  tone  and  manner :  I'll  attack 
you  the  beauty !" 

"  Indeed,  gentlemen,**  cried  Nicholas,  advancing,  with  bis  oak- 
en stick  toward  them,  '*  but  I  suppose  you  will  attack  neither, 
when  you  know  who  these  young  ladies  are,  and  belong  to ;  aad 
if  you  do  not,  I  do  again  suppoae,  that  seeing  they  are  females,  it 
would  not  become  you  to  attack  them  in  any  sort  of  uagentlemaaly 


manner." 


**  Confound  your  suppositions,  you  old  Quitby,  and  are  yoa 
their  protector  T'  cried  the  younger  of  the  huntsmen,  in  a  taimt* 
ing  sarcastic  accent,  and  jumping.off  his  horse  at  the  sane  install 

**  No,  my  Lord,**  uttered  Nicholas,  **  I  trust  they  have  better 
froteetion  than  a  pooroMauii*  wbocandonani^ttoionretbeaii 
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bat  I  pray  Aat  HcaTen  will  protect  them.  And  wimt  have  they 
to  fear,  whan  such  high-titled  gentlemen  as  yoo  appear  before 
them  Y  two  peers  of  the  British  realm,  I  am  yery  sure,  would 
never  disgraee  their  titles  by  offering  an  insult  to  unprotected  fe- 
OMles.*' 

**  There  my  old  boy  you  have  us,"  cried  the  elder ;  **  but  how 
the  devil  came  yoo  to  scent  us  out  so  cleverly  as  being  peers  of 
the  realm,  eh  1'* 

**  What,"  cried  Nicholas,  ^  is  my  Lord  Winstone  and  Lord 
George  Cleveland  so  little  known  in  this  neighbourhood  as  not  to 
be  dtttiagabhed  whenever  they  are  seen ;  if  you  have  wine  in 
your  beads,  my  Lords,  you  have  honour  in  your  hearts.  I  pray 
you  to  use  it  in  your  conduct  toward  these  young  ladies  that  yoo 
see  before  yoo.'* 

**  Curse  your  preaching !  you  had  better  let  it  alone,  unless  you 
can  teach  us  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory,  you  old  Snap- 
dnigOB,*'  cried  the  younger,  who  appeared  to  be  most  under  the 
influence  of  the  intoiicating  libations  be  had  ollbred  that  day  at 
tba  shrine  of  Bacchus.  '*  What  the  devil  1  when  you  tempt  ut 
wkh  such  bewitching  fruit,  are  we  not  to  taste  of  it  T*  Aad  sola- 
iag  Oliw  romd  the  waist,  he  snatched  a  kiss  from  her  glowing 
lips. 

UeanwhOe,  the  elder  dismounting  from  his  horse,  at  the  same 
iaatant  approached  Agatha  and  Jessy,  though  in  a  less  licentious 
manner,  and  requested  the  favour  of  a  similar  salutatioa ;  but  ha 
waa  baogfatily  repulsed  by  the  indignant  manner  of  ear  heroine, 
irho,  poshing  him  back,  exclaimed,*- 

**  Forbear,  my  Lord !  if  indeed  yon  are  a  Lord,  and  a  gendo<h 
man,  (and  the  one  ought  not  to  be  separable  from  the  other,)  from 
iosalting  dioae  who  will  not  snfler  it  with  impunity;  yoo  are  mis- 
taken in  your  objects ;  nor  is  the  situation  in  which  you  now  ap- 
pear an  excuse  for  your  unwarrantable  atuck  on  defenoelem  fe- 
males returning  to  their  home,  where  they  will  shortly  find  pro- 
tection under  the  roof  of  a  frither  and  a  friead,  and  an  avenger  of 
yoor  ongantlemanly  oondoct  Permit  os  quietly  to  pursue  oor 
path  homeward ;— -prevent  us,  and  it  is  neither  yoor  high  rank  or 
tiiatbat  opniaeraanyott  fi«m  expomre  and  ponUunaat.** 
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*'  By  all  tbe  gods  and  goddesses,  you  are  an  angefl,  mbattym^ 
earthly  name  yoi>  bear  !**  cried  Lord  Winstone :  **  teli  me  that 
mine,  and  I  am  gone  this  instant/' 

*'  And  the  lovely  ones  who  are  with  you,  thou  celestial  !**  at<* 
tered  Lord  George  Cleveland,  *'and  we  will  vanish  this  mo» 
m^iit.*' 

The  blood  of  Agatha  now  monnted  to  her  cheeks,  and  castiBgi- 
look  which  utterly  awed  and  repelled  the  advances  of  the  bold  in- 
quirers, she  indignantly  exclaimed,^— 

*'  On  no  otlier  condition  should  I  deem  it  necessary  ta  gratify  a 
curiosity  which  I  consider  on  the  present  occasion  to  be  tmperti« 
neott  and  oflensive  to  female  delicacy  ;  but  the  name  I  bear,  ia 
Agatha  Singleton/' 

**  A  charming  name  by  all  that's  heavenly  !*'  exclaimed  Load 
G«orge,  turning  to  hb  fnend,  who  appeared  struck  with  evident 
surprise  and  confusion :  **  Winstone,  here's  a  discovery  1  Mont»» 
gue's  Cottage  Venus  without  a  shadow  ef  doubt  I  Aad  the  jvoag 
ladies  wlio  are  with  you,  madam?" 

f'  The  Misses  Btust !"  cried  our  heroine,  in  the  same  indigaaat 
tuie»  ^*  the  two  daughters  of  the  Fisher  Blust,  of  Herring  Dale^  to 
which  we  were  journeying,  had  not  yodr  upgentlemmly  iflt«ROp<» 
tion  so  rudely  and  unnecessarily  delayed  us." 

«•  That  intelligeace  sufficeth,"  uttered  Lord  George :  **  B6b» 
ise  must  pair  off;  we  have  hit  a  wrong  mark.  Peter  will  shoot «« 
«ttd  these  lovely  creatares  will  stand  in  evideaoe  agaiost  os  toaifa 
our  warrant  for  execution.  Come,  why  the  de¥il  don't  yoo  aaoaaa 
your  Rosinante  !  Knight  of  the  Wdliil,  why  doA'i  you  depart  I' 
hei^'e  no  Dolcinea  for  either  you  or  It— eo  the  seonor  #e  make 
onr  exit  the  better." 

■**  JNot  till  I  obtain  one  favour  of  this  heavenly  craatare!'*  es» 
claimed  Lord  Winstone,  approaching  Afatha  with  the  most  re* 
B^Nictfol  deference,—^*  her  pardon  aad  forgivenesi  for  A^vmknkj 
lament  oi  this  evenmg. 

To  which  Agatha  lo  a  milder  manoor  repHed/— 
**  That  will  be  readily  graated  to  yout  aiy  Loid,oB  iko  iaalaat 
^oparlore  of  yon  and  your  friend." 

•«ImpUci||y»  llad«n,  I  oh^  your  oOnMsanda,"  uNvoi  L«i 
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yfitiffiofiny  bowiog  graeefuHy ,  and  mountiiig  hU  borte  at  the  same 
mpmenu 

MeaQwbile«  Us  .  more  lit ely  companion  turned  round  to  Olive 
and  exclaimed,-— 

:  *'  I,  too,  lovelieBt,  am  bound  to  offer  some  apology  here  at  the 
fbo^-ttpol  of  Beauty ;  and  though  no  dragon  guards  the  Hespertaa 
Ir^iit  from  the  rude  touch  of  the  inTader^  yet  I  would  not  willingly 
transgress  the  bQundfO'ies  of  discretioOt  or  harm  ita  sacred  repose  { 
will  you  therefore,  Miss  Blust,  kindly  pardon  a  rattle-brained  fel^ 
low  fir  his  offe;)ces^  berOf  when  be  candidly  confesses  that  be  has 
been  this  d|iy,|ofiering  more  sacrifices  to  the  merry  god  Bacbua, 
than  to  llie.shriQe  Qf  Beauty.  Those  roseate  lips  were  never 
formed  for  anger ;  tell  me  that  you  forgive  me»  and  I  shall  ride  en 
Urn  wixi\gs  Qf  my  flying  Pegasus  witb  double  speed.** 
,  *'  Oh  1  dear,  iny  Lord !"  cried  the  vain  and  gratified  Olive,  *^  you 
may  fly  away  tbea  as  fast  as  you  like,  ibr  you  have  not  off»nded 
Die  in  the  lea3t  degree^  I  assure  you.  I  am  not  so  nice  as  some 
(blkt,  are  aboui  audi  trifles." 

'.  **  But  would  yot  wen  as  wke  I"  softly  ejaculated  Lord  Win* 
Itone,  resting  his  ^yw  for  a  moment  on  the  modest  and  beautiful 
cpuQtenance  of  Agatfaa«  whose  lovely  cheeks  were  new  suffused 
vtith  Uusbes  at  the  impropriety  of  Olive's  speech  to  one  who  had 
already  confesaed  that  he  waa  ie  e  state  of  inebriety  ;  and  Lord 
Winatoae  perceiving  that  the  embarrassment  she  betrayed,  and  the 
confuaion  of  the  tioiid  Jessy,  as  fearing  the  intemperance  of  hia^ 
young  friend,  ikDpatieiitly  exclaimed, — 

^*  Comet  Cleveland  i-  let  os  now  depart,  and  leave  these  Tadiea 
^ttietl^  to  pursue  their  walk,  which  we  have  so  indecorously  inter* 
vupled.  Miss  Singleton,  I  have  the  honour  once  more  of  bidding: 
you  farewdUL" 

Agatha  curtsied,  but  responded  no  farewell  to  that  whkh  Lord 
Winatone  bad.  addressed  toher  in  particular:  in  short,  his  Lord* 
aUp*a  looks  were  particular,  and  on  that  viery  accooot  she  was  de«» 
^iroiis  that  her  own  should  decidedly  repress  them,  and  give  hln» 
atQ  chance  of  looking  at  her  again  in  the  same  like  manner. 

Lord  George  Cleveland  had  now  mounted;  and  nodding  to  bi» 
fiJeMJ^  %nd.oacB  omre  hewing  to  ibe  iooident  Oliv«,  m  a  manner 
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that  any  other  female  would  have  discoaraged,  galloped  off  8t  lift 
speed.  Lord  Winstone  following  at  a  more  moderate  pace ;  and 
no  sooner  were  they  completely  out  of  sight,  than  Agatha  piously 
ejaculated, — 

*^  Thank  Heaven,  they  are  gone  at  last !  Now  kt  us  hasten 
home  immediately ;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  there  may 
be  more  huntsmen  on  the  road  yet ;  pray  let  us  endeavour  by 
every  possible  means  to  avoid  them.  We  may  not  again  escape 
insult." 

*'  Nor  would  have  escaped  it  now,  I  do  verily  believe.  Miss,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  your  very  becoming  spirit  and  modesty  of  be* 
haviour,'*  observed  Nicholas,  as  they  hastened  on ;  **  for  both  their 
Lordships  had  been  tasting  pretty  freely  of  the  juice  of  the  grapoi 
or  they  would  not  have  talked  so  much  about  the  gods  and  the 
goddesses,  and  the  like  of  that,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  most 
abominable  thing,  and  quite  heathenish,  as  a  body  may  say,  see- 
ing as  we  have  but  one  God  that  rules  over  us  all ;  but,  lacknt* 
day  !  the  world  is  turned  topsy-turvy,  that's  for  certain,  or  tfaero 
would  not  be  such  raotipoley  peofde  in  it,  that  want  to  turn  oar 
blessed  Christian  religion  into  all  manner  of  ways,  on  purpose  that 
they  may  find  an  excuse  for  their  perverse,  blind,  and  foolish  va^ 
garies :  but  never  the  more  will  the  good  man  stray ;  if  he  ishon* 
est  and  wise,  lie  will  always,  keep  in  the  right  path,  be  it  ever  so 
nigged,  because  it  is  the  surest.   Not  that  I  mean  to  disparage  the 
young  men  because  they  are  a  little  merry :  no,  no,  they  are  gen- 
tlemen of  good  report  in  this  neighboarhood,  and  do  a  mint  of 
good  to  the  poor,  and  are  well  beloved  by  their  tenants  too*    Lord 
Qeorge  is  a  little  rackety  or  so  to  be  sure,  and  loves  the  lassiof 
more  than  he  loves  his  money,  lor  he  parts  with  it  as  freely  as  a 
prince ;  and  so  does  Lord  Winstone,  but  he  is  quite  another  guess 
sort  of  a  man  to  Lord  George  Cleveland.    He  has  been  on  his 
travels  all  through  outlandish  countries,  and  is  looked  upon  to  be 
one  of  the  most  learned  gentlemen  down  in  these  parts.    He  baa 
a  fine  estate  too,  and  will  have  more  riches  than  he  will  know  what 
to  do  with,  when  he  is  married  to  the  yonng  lady  he  is  paying  hie 
addresses  to." 
'*  And  who  may  that  be,  pray,  Nichoiaal''  deannded  Agadiarf 
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who  was  glad  to  find  that  they  were  now  in  sigbtAf  the  habitation 
of  the  fisher. 

"  Ah  !  d0  pray  let  us  linow  who  such  a  aweet  young  tnao  is  go- 
ing to  be  married  to,"  cried  Olive,  in  the  most  curious  aiuHrapa- 
tient  manner,  ^ 

To  which  the  old  man  iottantly  replied,  "  To  the  daughter  of 
^  Most  Nohle  the  Marquis  of  Monlault,  Miss." 

"  Oh-my  gracious  !  to  the  beautiful  Lady  LaFinia,"  cried  Olive; 
"  and  she  is  lisier  to  Lord  Montault,  one  of  the  prettiest,  delight- 
fullest  young  fellows  in  existence  ;  and  dear  me  !  I  wonder  who  be 
will  marry, — some  grand  princess,  I  dare  say  ;  for  he  is  the  only 
■on  that  the  Marquis  has  got,  and  will  roll  in  riches  when  his  fa- 
ther dies,  and  be  a  marquis  too  into  the  bargain." 

How  it  happened,  that  the  very  unexpected  mention  of  Lord 
Montague's  name  should  crimson  the  cheeks  of  our  lovely  heroine 
with  B  roseate  blush  bright  as  the  tints  of  morn,  we  cannot  dir^e ; 
'tis  a  mystery  of  Love's  own  manufacturing,  and  they  must  be 
cunning  indeed  who  can  solve  it ! 

The  shades  of  the  evening,  however,  kindly  threw  a  veil  over 
those  beBulifill  blushes,  and  hid  them  from  the  prying  eyes  of  ob- 
■ervBtion ;  but  they  could  not  veil  them  from  the  too  conscious  bo- 
som of  Agatha,  which  gently  heaved  with  a  sensation  of  half  pain 
half  pleasure, — a  strange  combination  of  feelings  hard  to  be  de- 
scribed, and  never  felt  before,  as  lli<^  M'<iicrii:L'  which  had  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  .Ubrd'Oeorge  C)c\  ""^ 
and  passed  in  a  sort  of  fleeting  ^ 
'that  Agatha  Singleton  was  the 
tault.*  

Was  she  angry,  or  was  she  pleascil,  at  (Tilf  llaiirring  epithet  b 
slowed  on  herl  This  was  the  point  in  question^  and  something 
very  like  a  blush  again  pervaded  her  lovely  features.  But  what 
of  ihai — it  uas  not  sikfi  ;  io  it  was  only  '  young  Love  among  the 
rosej,'  anj  nliO  would  iioi  envy  the  sly  urchin  for  having  formed 
■odtilJfious  aretttMtl 

Biji  aur  herutns  ii)/iu[iait'iy  possessed  pride  as  Well  as  sensibil- 
ity, and  wo  beliero  l)iai  at  the  present  moment  the  former  was 
the  mosi  predomimini  sensation  towards  Lord  Montague;  it  wat 
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evident,  then,  lliai  he  had  beeo  speaking  of  her  lo  then  yomg 
noblemen,  for  her  name  wrs  already  familiar  lo  their  ears.  But 
in  what  termi  had  hia  Lerdahip  spolien  of  her, — a  cottage  Venui ; 
perhapa  in  idle  sport  be  had  so  styled  her ;  and  she  ihonghl  tbe 
terra  «i'as  too  ins igoili cant,  and  (oo  hackneyed,  for  her  to  fee)  plea- 
sed with  tho  complimeni: — but  Agstha  forgot  that  it  iras  only 
Lord  George  Cleveland  who  bad  caJled  her  by  that  name,  and 
not  Lord  Montague  ;  why  then  should  she  be  so  hasty  in  her  con- 
clusions, or  unjust  toward  one  of  whom  she  bad  rorn>ed  no  on- 
pleasing  impression  ! 

Meanwhile,  Nicholas  had  replied  to  Olive's  observations  in  the 
following  manner, — 

"  Ah,  Miss  !  but  if  you  knew  Lord  Montague  as  well  as  I  d«^ 
you  would  find  that  he  does  not  pla»  his  happiness  in  riches,  nor 
grandeur,  nor  fine  clothes.  Lord  love  you  !  he  thinks  no  more  of 
then  than  I  do.  He  is  as  humble  as  a  bee,  and  does  not  mind 
who  he  talks  to,  if  they  be  ever  so  poor,  as  long  as  he  knows  they 
be  honest :  there  is  not  the  fellow  of  him  in  all  tin  country  round, 
both  far  and  near:  be  is  his  failier's  own  child  for  that  all  the 
world  over.     A  better  man  never  saw  the  light  thaM  the  Marquii 

of  Moniaull ! — but  as  for  the  Murcbioness she  ba  Gne,hand« 

some  woman,  but  t  will  say  no  more,— handsome  is  as  handsoma 
does,  as  the  saying  is." 

"  Oh !  she  is  u  prudi^iuus  lino  woman  to  my  mind,"  cried  Oliva 
Blust ;  "  and  LadiM^^uii  is  a  fine  woman  too,  with  an  elegant 
figure;  she  is  ali^^^^^^^is  me,  but  not  qniie  ;  muchaboutmy 
size  ;  don't  you  l^^^^Hholas  t" 

To  which  lie  t^^^^^ 

"  Why,  lo  say  iiWf^li',,,  I  liave  never  seen  but  little  of  the 
young  lady,  and  that  little  did  not  please  me,  so  I  woni  tell  a  &b 
about  the  matter ;  she  is  too  proud  and  scornful  for  poor  folks 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  ;  but  S;u  k-Li-d-i^' !  al]  tk-.-U  i_-  p\tst ; 
she  may  lay  low  enough  one  of  ihesi'  lUiyfi  Mr.  DeatJi  ii  ii  very 
uncivil  sort  of  a  gentleman ;  he  don'i  M^mJ  upim  muchriiL-inaiiy, 
wlien  he  has  a  mind  to  pay  us  a  bit  ol  .i  vinji,  ond  it  ti  no  iim>  to 
tell  hiin  we  are  not  at  home;  he  wont  '  cjll  aguln  lo-murmu,'  I 
waintnt  him." 
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By  Xha  time  they  had  arrived  at  Herring  Dale,  Olivers  ill-hii- 
mour  having  entirely  vanished  since  she  had  received  a  salutation 
from  a  young  Lord,  whom  her  vanity  suggested  sho  bad  captivated 
with  the  charms  of  her  person,  and  this  circumstance  was  not 
forgot,  in  relating  the  incident  of  the  evening  to  her  father  and 
Sam  Russel;  bat  the  outlines  of  the  adventure  they  had  met  with 
had  already  been  drawn  by  a  far  more  skilful  hand  ;  and  when 
Agatha  actually  informed  her'  protector  that  their  Lordships  had 
made  the  handsomest  apologies  that  could  be  offered  by  gentle* 
men  in  their  situation  for  the  offence  they  had  committed,  the 
fisher*s  indignation  against  them  was  completely  appeased,  and  he 
answered,^ 

**  Well,  well,  my  dear,  if  that  be  the  case,  I  shall  say  nothhig 
about  the  matter ;  a  man  in  liquor  can  do  more  than  make  an  apo- 
logy, though  his  pocket  sometimes  pays  for  it  too  at  the  same  time, 
when  he  plays  the  fool  and  the  drunkard  together ;  but  if  they  had 
been  sober,  and  had  dared  to  insult  you,  or  one  of  my  children, 
shiver  my  topsails !  but  I  would  have  twisted  a  yarn  about  their 
-necks,  whether  they  were  lords  or  commoners.  I  would  soon  let 
them  know  what  stuff  Peter  Blust  is  made  of/* 

**  And  I,**  cried  Sam,  his  eyes  glistening  with  all  the  bright  en- 
thusiasm of  youthful  ardour,  **  would  have   blown  any   rascal's 

brains  out  who  dared  to  have  offered  harm  to** Sam  coloured 

deeply,  for  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  full  on  Agatha  ;  and  added  af- 
terwards in  a  less  energetic  tone, — "  to  either  of  you.** 

To  which  our  heroine  immediately  replied, — 

^  Heaven  forbid.  Sir,  that  you,  or  any  other  man,  should  pro- 
ceed to  such  violent  niensures  on  my  account!  such  incautious 
haste,  before  you  were  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thq  offence, 
I  should  deem  highly  rcprelirnsible,  instead  of  being  praisewor- 
thy." And  this  being  all  the  thanks  that  poor  Sam  received  for 
his  gallantry,  he  coloured  deeply,  bit  his  lips,  and  continued  pro- 
foundly silent  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


*'  Though  nature  awhile  in  onr  breaats  may  awaken 

Emotions  with  awe  and  with  rev'rence  replete, 
Tet  these  will  by  tenderness  often  be  shaken, 

And  never  withstand  aught  that's  touching  or  sweet ; 
And  hence  the  soft  sigh  of  affectionate  sorrow, 

And  hence  the  big  tear  in  that  soul^beaming  eye ; 
That  eye,  whence  the  diamond  new  lustre  might  borrow, 

Whose  brightness  outshone  every  star  in  the  sky.** 

At  the  departure  of  Sam  Russel  a  silence  of  some  minatot 

ensued,  the  poor  fellow  having  actually  quitted  the  house  of  tbe 

fisher  with  a  heart  too  full  for  his  tongue  to  find  utterance ;  the 

cold  and  formal  *  good  night,'  of  Agatha  Singleton  being  a  com« 

plete  extinguisher  on  his  hopes  of  ever  succeeding  to  gain  a  place 

in  her  affections :  and  although  he  obtained  a  promise  from  the 

Fisher  Blast,  that  he  would  use  his  interest  in  his  behalf  with  hig 

lovely  adopted,  yet  there  was  a  silent  dignity  in  the  manner  of 

Agatha  toward  him  on  this  evening,  so  utterly  repulsive  to  all  the 

fond  hopes  of  an  impassioned  lover,  and  the  warm  and  romantic 

notions  he  had  formed  of  addressing  her  on  the  subject  of  hit 

passion,  that  he  despaired  even  of  any  kind  of  intercession  which 

would  be  made  on  the  part  of  her  protector,  to  move  a  heart  so 

cold  and  insensible  to  the  tender  and  idolized  passion  with  which 

his  was  glowing  for  her.     But  Agatha  was  not  so  insensible  as  be 

imagined  ;  she  beheld  with  deep  regret  the  strong  though  hopeleif 

attachment  which  this  young  man  was  inspired  with,  but  fell  that 

It  was  iftterly  out  of  her  power  ever  to  return  it;  she  therefore 

thought  it  a  duty  which  she  owed  to  herself  and  to  him,  to  disdain 

the  petty  arts  of  coquetry  and  vanity,  by  plainly  adopting  one 

decisive  line  of  conduct  consistent  with  candour  end  sincerity* 

that  he  might  at  once  be  able  to  form  a  conclusive  opinion  of  her 

sentiments  toward  him,  and  spare  her  the  pain  of  giving  a  direct 

refusal  of  his  addresses.     But  whether  the  6sher  had  promised 

Sam  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform,  or  that  he  thought  Aga* 
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tha  unnecessarily  severe  towards  her  disconsolate  lover,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  decide,  for  an  expression  of  some  displeasure  pas- 
led  suddenly  over  his  countenance,  as  Sam^  in  a  tone  of  the  mo|t 
abject  despondency,  bade  him  farewell :  and  immediatly  replen- 
ishing his  pipe,  and  puffing  away  a  sort  of  half  angry  and  impa- 
tient sigh,  he  exclaimed  to  Jessy,  who  sat  near  him,  but  without 
directing  one  glance  toward  Agatha, — 

"  Jeas  thee  hast  a  soft  heart,  dost  not  pity  him,  wench  V 

Jessy  artlessly  replied,  **'  Pity  who,  father  V^ 

This  was  certainly  one  way  to  make  matters  worse ;  and  poor 
Jessy  trembled  when  lier  father  somewhat  aogrily  pronounced,^— 

*'  Shiver  my  top*saib  !  why  who  dost  think  L  meant  but  poor 
honest,  quiet  Sam,  who,  though  he  is  nothing  but  a  fisher,  carries 
•a  warm  a  heart  in  his  breast  as  some  great  folks  carry  sc^m  in 
their  countenance.  Poor  Sam !  I  do  pity  him  with  every  vein  of 
my  heart's  blood :  'tis  desperale  hard  to  be  in  love !  I  am  sorry 
Ibr  poor  Sam,  and  that  be  the  truth  of  it.  What  say'st  thou,  Aga- 
tha Singleton  V 

The  eloquent  blood  of  our  lovely  heroine  had  mounted  to  her 
fiiir  cheeks,  even  at  the  commencement  of  this  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary speech  of  her  protector ;  but  now  it  glowed  with  brighter 
and  wanner  hues,  and  the  dignified  demeanour  which  was  always 
a  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  Agatha,  now  shone  conspicu- 
ously on  the  occasion,  and  without  once  losing  sight  of  the  ties  of 
gratitude,  which  so  strongly  bound  her  to  the  fisher,  she  gravely 
SLOSwered, — 

**  Thus  called  upon.  Sir,  you  compel  me  to  answer  you  on  a 
subject  which  I  plainly  perceive  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  me  to 
avoid.  I  have  beard  your  sentiments  upon  it :  will  you  now  have 
the  goodness  to  hear  mine ;  and  I  will  then  allow  you  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  nature  of  my  feelings  with  respect  to  the  object  in  question ; 
but  surely  you  will  not  condemn  me  unheard.— I  wait  your  deci- 
sion. Sir ;  will  you  be  pleased  to  listen  to  me  or  not  V* 

The  manner  of  Agatha, — so  calm,  so  dignified,  and  yet  so  firm, 
confounded,  surprised,  and  for  a  moment  perfectly  pozed  lier  pro* 
lector :  but  instantly  resuming  his  wonted  tone  of  kindneu  to  her, 
be  replied,— 
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**  Listen,  to  you,  my  dear  girl :  shiver  my  top-sails !  wben  bts 
there  ever  been  a  time  tliat  I  have  not  listened  to  you  t  Don*C 
1  always  listen  to  you  with  pleasure  T' 

Agatha  answered  mildly,  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  that  may  be  doobtfol 
at  the  present  moment ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  depart  from  the 
language  of  truth  and  sincerity,  which  from  earliest  infancy  I  have 
been  taught  to  hold  sacred.  You  appear  to  wish,  Sir,  that  I 
should  form  a  n^ore  favourable  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Sam 
Russel,  than  has  been  evident  from  my  conduct  toward  him  this 
evening." 

'*  Why  yes,  my  dear,  I  do  somehow  wish  that  poor  Sam  had 
been  a  bit  of  a  sweetbeart  of  yours,  if  you  had  a  mind  to  htni/* 
cried  the  fisher,  "  seeing  as  he'  has  fallen  desperately  in  love  with 
you,  and  would  marry  you  to-morrow,  without  a  brass 'farthing  ill 
the  world,  if  you  would  but  fancy  him;  but  if  you  cannot,  why 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter  altogether." 

•*  Yes,  Sir,"  cried  Agatha,  deeply  colouring,  "  there  is  certainly 
a  decided  end  to  any  expectation  of  that  kind.  Sir,  it  is  not  that  I 
wish  to  insinuate  that  I  consider  myself  superior  in  merit,  or  above 
the  station  of  Mr.  Russel,  or  that  I  do  not  feel  obliged  to  him  for 
the  favourable  sentiments  he  has  entertained  toward  me,  but  I 
have  really  no  inclination  at  present  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial 

state ;   and  if  I  had it — would  not  be  on  Mr.  Russel  that  I 

would  bestow  my  hand.  I  will  never  give  my  hand  w-here  I  can^ 
not  give  my  heart ;  my  dear  father,  had  he  been  living,  would  hi 
this  respect  have  left  me  free.  I  am  still  free ;  and  will  not  be 
Importuned  again  on  this  subject.** 

"  No,  shiver  my  top-sails !  if  you  shall  ;^*  exclaimed  the  fisher, 
puffing  away  a  cloud  of  smoke  at  the  same  moment,  **  and  I  will 
tell  Sam  so  wheti  he  calls  to-morrow.^' 

*'  Do  so,  Sir,*'  cried  Agatha,  '*  and  you  will  oblige  me,  at  weD 
as  spare  me  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  telling  him  so  myselfl** 

So  saying,  our  heroine  respectfully  bidding  the  fisher  good  nighti 
immediately  retired  to  her  chamber,  glad  to  obtain  a  few  moments 
for  reflection,  and  to  be  relieved  from  pursuing  a  conversation, 
which  had  considerably  oppressed  her  feelings :  for,  never  since 
she  had  been  under  the  roof  of  the  fisher,  had  she  felt  so  seterely 
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the  loss  of  her  boloved  father,  or  that  she  was  really  an  orphan ; 
•supported  hy  the  bounty  of  a  benevolent  stranger,  who,  kind  and 
good-hearted  as  he  -was,  to  serve  the  interest  of  his  young  friend^ 
had  on  this  occasion  stretched  a  point  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
friendship  and  delicacy ;  for  certainly  Agatha  felt  tiiat  he  had  no 
right  to  stand  between  her  and  her  own  heart,  in  the  disposal  of 
which  she  was  the  free  agent,  and  would  be  so  while  she  remained 
mistress  of  her  owp  actions.  If  any  thing  could  have  operated  oa 
h^r  feelings  the  more  strongly  to  reject  the  addresses  of  the  young 
fisher,  it  was  this  very  conduct  of  her  protector ;  for  Agatha  with 
joy  and  gratitude  reflected,  that  though  she  had  been  afflicted  with 
many  severe  and  heavy  trials.  Providence  had  not  left  her  wholly 
destitute  on  the  bounty  of  Fisher  Blust,  She  had  still  a  dwelling 
that  she  could  ca)l  her  own,  and  still  the  means  left  in  her  power 
to  discbarge  the  obligations  she  was  under  ta  him  by  the  sale  of 
the  valuable  jewels  of  which  she  was  fortunately  possessed !  for 
never  had  she  forgotten  the  wor^s  of  her  father,  when  a  few  days 
was  before  she  separated  from  him  for  ever,  he  deposited,  them  into 
her  bands,  as.  the  means  of  support  if  ever  she  required  it. 
These,  were  certainly  not  the  gift  of  her  father,  but  probably  had 
been  the  property  of  her  mother ;  be  had  never  told  her  so  it  was 
true,  and  had  forbade  her  to  importune  him  on  the  subject,  and  she 
had  implicitly  followed  his  commands;  but  Agatha  conjectured 
that  these  jewels  must  have  belonged  to  her  mother,  for  who  but 
a  mother  would  have  felt  so  deeply  and  tender/y  concerned  in  her 
fate  !  It  seemed  that  the  fear  of  her  wanting  the  means  of  support 
had  been  the  strongest  motive  of  her  receiving  so  valuable  treasure, 
and  that  her  father  (Captain  Singleton)  had  been  expressly  ea* 
joined  by  that  dear  and  tender  relative  to  tell  her  so ;  or  why  had 
he  so  particularly  dwelt  on  the  wishes  of  the  generous  donor  of  so 
liberal  a  gift. 

Agatha  profoundly  felt  the  pleasure  arising  from  beii^  independ* 
ent  of  the  ties  of  obligation,  whenever  necessity  should  require  it. 
What  16  nione  painful  and  agonizing  to  a  feeling  heart,  than  the 
galling  sense  of  obligation  to  our  fellov-beings.  Alas  !  how  fre- 
quently  are  we  reminded  of  it,  and  how  bitterly  are  we  all  obliged 
to  cany  the  burden  which  we  cannot  shake  ofll     The  dearest 
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friends  if  reduced  to  the  necessity^  will  sometimes  give  us  occa«> 
sion  to  remember  in  what  manner  they  have  benefitted  us ;  and 
an  obligation  to  those  for  whom  wo  cannot  feel  esteem  or  respectf 
is  rendered  still  more  insupportable  ;  for,  they  will  never  fail  to 
choose  a  season  to  reproach  us  with  it,  when  they  are  conscious  it 
IS  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  return  it,  it  is  then  the  only  channel 
through  which  they  can  strilce  the  barbed  arrow  to  our  hearts,  and 
w<)  cannot  strike  again  ! 

Not  that  this  was  exactly  a  case  in 'point  with  Agatha  and  the 
fisher.  She  was  well  aware  of  the  noble  and  distinguishing  traits 
of  his  character  dnd  disposition,  and  of  the  pure  and  benevolent 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  offer  her  an  asylum  beneath  his 
roof:  he  had  protected  her  as  a  father,  and  expected  no  other  re* 
ward  from  her  than  the  smile  of  an  approving  conscience,  for  the 
performance  of  a  virtuous  action.  Nay,  it  was  even  probable  that 
from  his  undeviatiug  kindness  toward  her,  that  he  already  regarded 
her  in  the  light  of  one  of  his  own^children  ;  but  was  he  to  expect 
any  sacrifice  of  her  afiections  on  this  account,  or  that  she  should 
marry  a  man  she  did  not  love,  merely  to  testify  her  gratitude  to- 
ward him  !— -and  if  he  did  expect  this,  her  gratitude  to  him  was 
nothing ;  for  it  woald  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price,  when  the 
happiness  or  the  misery  of  her  existence  would  ever  after  be  de« 
pendent  on  it. 

Our  heroine  felt  that  she  would  much  sooner  part  with  all  that 
she  possessed,  and  repay  the  obligation  she  was  under  to  the  Fish* 
er  Blust,  than  be  so  constrained  to  act  in  opposition  to  her  own 
feeliugs ;  sooner  toil  for  her  daily  meals,  than  wed  a  man  for  whom 
she  felt  a  total  indifference.  How  long  she  would  have  indulged  la 
these  reflections,  or  whether  she  would  not  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  resolving  and  re-resolving  on  the  same,  we 
cannot  tell,  had  not  the  iharp  shrill  voice  of  Claribelle  completely 
awakened  her,  by  exclaiining,-^ 

**  I  protest  and  vow,  Miss  Agatha,  there  is  something  bewitches 
this  house,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  I  only  opened  the  window 
a  moment  to  let  in  a  bit  of  fresh  air,  and  what  should  I  see  bat  an 
old  woman,  that  looked  like  a  fortune*teUing  gypsy,  only  that  I 
believe  she  u  mora  of  a  witch ;  for  when  I  asked  her  what  she 
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wanted,  she  anawered  in  a  grumbling  tone,  '  not  you ;'  and  threw 
this  paper  in  at  the  window,  before  I  bad  time  to  shut  it  down* 
and  then  vanished  out  of  sight  as  quick  as  lightning.'* 

**  And  why  did  you  not  instantly  fling  the  paper  after  her,'*  cried 
Agatha,  taking  it  out  of  the  hand  of  her  attendant:  and  yet  the 
poor  old  creature  is  more  deserving  of  our  compassion  than  our 
anger,  for  it  is  plain  that  she  is  a  maniac,  and  does  not  know 
whither  she  wanders ;  we  met  her  this  evening  as  we  went  to  Misa 
Craftly's." 

**•  So  Miss  Olive  was  telling  me,"  cried  Claribelle ;  "  I  protest 
I  never  once  thought  of  that,  or  I  should  not  have  answered  her  so 
sharply  ;  but  I  bade  her  begone,  or  I  would  soon  send  her  a-pack- 
ing ;  so  she  flung  the  paper  directly  in  my  face,  and  marched  off 
in  a  hufil  Pray  heaven  !  that  paper  is  not  a  charm  to  bewitch  us 
with  some  evil  spirit ;  I  have  heard  of  such  things  before,  I  assure 
you.  Miss  Agatha,  and  am  mightily  afraid  of  them :  you  had  bet- 
ter not  touch  it." 

The  fear  which  now  pervaded  every  feature  of  the  alarmed  Cla- 
ribelle occasioned  her  lovely  mistress  to  laugh  heartily. 

*^  I  wonder,  Claribelle,  you  can  be  so  ridiculous,"  uttered  she ; 
**  would  to  heaven  that  no  evil  might  befal  us  but  what  this  poor 
old  wandering  creature  may  threaten  us  with,  and  I  should  fear- 
lessly encounter  it !  Come,  let  us  see  what  the  charm  contains. 
Bring  hither  the  candle,  and  I  will  examine  it." 

Claribelle  obeyed,  but  took  great  precaution  to  stand  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  holding  out  the  candle  at  arm's-length,  in  the 
apprehension  that  the  effects  of  the  charm  might  operate  on  her 
before  her  mistress.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  Agatha, 
on  opening  the  paper,  to  find  that  it  contained  a  sprig  of  myrtle 
similar  to  that  which  she  had  given  to  the  gypsy,  only  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  freshly  gathered,  for  it  still  retained  all  its  bloom  and 
sweetness;  and  on  the  paper  were  written  words  to  the  following 
effect ; — 

*^  Where  true  love  exists ,  it  is  to  be  found  among  the  breath- 
ing sweets  of  heaven's  own  atmosphere ;  it  is  a  flower  that  can 
never  perish  1  It  will  bloom  when  the  flowers  of  the  forest  are  seen 

no  more !     It  will  spring  up  in  the  wilderness !  and  even  barren 
No.  12.  35 
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sands  will  not  destroy  its  fragrance ;  it  is  inhaled  from  heaven  'if* 
self ;— and  in  two  genial  souls  united  by  one  faithful  tie,  it  will 
survive  even  the  wreck  of  nature !  wafting  its  last  sigh  on  the 
loved  bosom  from  whence  it  sprung ;  and,  like  summer's  rose,  its 
beauties  can  never  fade :  when  the  roseate  colour  is  fled,  'its  fra- 
grance still  remains  behind  !  The  fond  memorial  of  its  virttfea 
never  dies.  But  passion,  base,  corrupted,  and  fleeting  as  the 
wind, — that  indeed  is  perishable !  and  wherever  it  breathes  its 
baneful  influence,  destruction  is  sure  to  follow.  These,  alas !  ara 
only  the  colours,  but  not  the  sweets  of  the  lovely  blossom  ;  and 
soon  it  withers,  and  is  no  more  remembered  !  for  the  hand  that 
mars  its  odours,  ruthlessly  consigns  it  to  oblivion,  or  an  early 
grave  !  The  emblem  of  the  former  be  thine,  sweet  maid  :  but 
never  may  thy  young  heart  become  the  victim  of  the  latter :  fear 
not  to  act  uprightly,  and  let  no  one  presume  to  stand  between  thee 
and  thy  chaste  aflections.  The  guardian  of  innocence  and  virtue 
will  triumph  over  the  evil  spirit  that  would  crush  thee,  were  he 
able, — ^but  he  is  withheld.  There  is  a  charm  in  goodness  too  po* 
tent  for  the  wicked  to  overcome.  Loveliest,  farewell  1  and  when 
you  fail  in  spirit,  and  are  weary  with  trouble,  think  of  a  gypsy'* 
prophesy,  and  you  will  be  comforted." 

Agatha,  perfectly  confounded  at  the  contents  of  the  paper,  which 
was  addressed  to  her  in  a  hand  unknown,  (for  it  was  uot  the  hand- 
writing of  Lord  Montague,)  now  felt  convinced  that  the  appear- 
ance and  character  of  the  gypsy  was  only  an  assumed  one.  She 
paused  and  re- perused  the  paper,  before  siie  attempted  once  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  impatient  Claribelle  ;  who,  having  seen 
only  the  sprig  of  myrtle,  immediately  conjectured  that  it  was 
accompanied  with  a  love  letter  to  her  fair  mistress,  and  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  I  what  sly  creatures  these  men  are  ;  only  to 
think  of  sending  the  old  gypsy  woman  in  that  comical  manner  with 
that  love  letter  to  you,  Miss  Agatha.  Lord  !  there  is  no  being  a 
match  for  the  tricks  of  men,  after  all.  They  will  find  a  way  to 
overcome  us,  do  what  one  will  to  prevent  it !" 

*^  What  are  you  talking  about,  Claribelle  V*  said  Agatha. 

^  Why,  your  sweet-heart.  Miss,  to  be  sure,"  answered  she. 
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**  thai  has  sent  you  that  loog,  and  no  doubt,  that  very  pretty 
love  letter.*' 

**  You  are  quite  mistake n,"  replied  our  heroine,  with  a  deep 
blush,  ^'  you  are  quite  mistalLen,  ClaribeUe ;  this  paper  contains 
no  love  letter,  I  assure  you.*' 

*'  Then,  pray,  Miss  Agatha,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask,  what 
•s  it  all  about  V*  said  the  inquisitive  attendant. 

To  which  Agatha  somewhat  sharply  replied,  ^*  What  you  do 
not  understand,  and  therefore  the  coutents  cannot  possibly  con- 
cern you  one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  once  before  hinied  to  you, 
ClaribeUe,  that  I  will  not  be  questioned  on  subjects  that  do  not  at 
all  concern  you :  it  is  no  love  letter  that  I  have  received,  nor  do  I 
know  from  whence  this  paper  came,  or  who  has  written  it ;  but  it 
means  no  harm ;  let  that  intelligence  quiet  your  fears  of  all  evil 
spirits  on  my  account,  nor»shall  I  ever  fear  any,  while  I  repose'' 
my  hopes  in  the  bosom  of  Him  who  permits  no  injury  to  his  crea- 
tures, when  they  look  up  to  him  for  confidence  and  protection." 

^*  Well,  Miss,  I  know  that,"  cried  ClaribeUe,  '*  but  men  will  be 
wicked  in  their  ways,  in  spite  of  all  the  religion  in  the  world,  and 
will  do  us  harm,  too,  if  tliey  can.  And  you  are  very  young,  and 
very  beautiful,  Miss  Agatha,  and  I  was  going  to  say  without  any 
offence,— «>but,  perhaps,  you  will  be  angry,  so-— so— I  had  better 
hold  my  tongue." 

**  That,  I  believe,  you  will  find  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  do," 
cried  Agatha,  half  smiling,  *'  so  I  will  indulge  you  now  in  listen- 
ing to  what  you  were  going  to  say,  and  without  being  offended^-* 
Come,  ClaribeUe,  out  with  it." 

^  Why,  Miss  I  protest  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  a  very  pretty 
thing,  for  a  gentleman  to  be  sending  old  gypsy  women,  at  this 
time  of  night,  with  papers  and  bits  of  myrtle,  and  flinging  them  in 
at  windows,  to  frighten  one  in  this  sort  of  way,"  uttered  Clan- 
belle,  *'  and  never  so  much  as  to  think  it  worth  hb  while  to  let 
yoQ  know  who  he  is  ;  'tis  a  comical  way  of  paying  his  addresses 
to  such  a  young  lady  as  you,  I  am  sure, — and—- and — if  I  was 
you.  Miss  Agatha,  I  should  not  take  it  quite  so  civilly,  I  promise 
you." 

**  And  prayt  iM>w  would  you  have  me  remedy  it,  supposing  that 
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it  is  really  offensive  to  my  feelings  T*  cried  Agatha,  who  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  remark :  **  I  have  never 
seep  the  object  from  whom  I  receive  these  mysterious  though  tri* 
fling  gifts,  or  I  should  decidedly  put  an  end  to  such  clandestine 
proceedings  ;  but  were  I  to  throw  this  paper  again  out  of  the  win- 
dow, it  might  fall  into  some  hands  that  woald  place  some  impro- 
per or  false  constructions  on  a  matter  so  trifling ;  I  therefore  deem 
it  more  prudent  to  retain  it  it  in  my  possession,  till  by  some 
chance  or  accident  the  writer  may  be  revealed  to  me,  either  in 
person  or  by  name." 

Agatha  had  not  altogether  been  ingenuous  or  sincere  in  giving 
this  explanation  of  her  feelings  and  motives  for  her  conduct  to  her 
attendant,  conscious  that  she  had  not,  occasioned  her  to  blush 
deeply !  but  it  was  an  explanation  every  way  so  satisfactory  to  the 
feelings  of  Claribelle,  and  she  felt  so  proud  of  the  confidence 
which  her  beloved  young  mistress  bad  now  thought  proper  to  re* 
pose  in  her,  that  neither  the  blush  nor  the  sigh  that  followed  it  was 
observed  by  her  curious  and  prying  eye. 

Agatha  then  retired  to  rest,  but  certainly  was  more  disturbed 
by  waking  dreams  than  sleeping  ones ;  for  she  no  longer  doubted 
that  the  personage  who  had  assumed  the  form  of  the  old  gypsy 
was  either  an  agent  of  Lord  Montague,  or  Lord  Montague  himself; 
and  that  he  should  think  it  fiecessary  to  pursue  such  a  system  of 
conduct  with  respect  to  her,  and  assume  such  disguises  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  his  sentiments  to  her,  she  conceived  to  be 
the  very  height  of  indelicacy  and  impropriety ;  as  by  this  conduct, 
at  once  mysterious  and  clandestine,  he  was  daily  and  bouriy  ex- 
posing her  to  the  animadversions,  and  perhaps  would  shortly  ex- 
pose her  to  the  censure,  of  a  base  and  always  ill-judging  world; 
and  how  should  she  be  able  to  resist  such  an  attack,  in  her  orphan 
state,  with  no  protector,  save  only  one,  who  would  in  such  a  case 
not  feel  disposed  to  stand  forward  in  her  defence ;  for  the  Fisher 
Blust  had  a  strange  mixture  of  contradiction  in  his  character, 
sometimes  softened  even  to  effeminate  weakness,  and  in  the  next 
moment  guided  only  by  the  wild  impetuosity  of  intemperate  pas- 
sion ;  for  what  is  passion  but  intemperance,  alas !  more  intoxica- 
cating  than  the  fumes  of  the  most  spirituous  liquors,  and  far  moro 
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bftneful  and  destructive  in  its  effects  on  the  human  frame :  she 
had  seen  such  effects  on  the  disposition  of  her  protector,  though 
never  shown  to  her,  and  she  had  always  trembled  at  the  conse- 
quences tliat  it  produced ;  for,  after  the  conflicts  of  rage  had  sub* 
sided,  tlie  Osher  was  always  reduced  to  a  state  of  imbecile  weak* 
ness,  powerless  as  the  infant;    which  disposition^  added  to  his 
want  of  education,  unfitted  him  for  the  task  of  even  being  the 
guardian  of  his  own  children,  much  less  to  be  a  mentor  of  those  so 
highly  gifted  with  accom pi bh meats,  natural  and  acquired,  as  was 
the  mind  of  our  lovely  heroine ;  she  could  direct  luro.,  not  he  hcc; 
and  in  the  present  instance  he  had  greatly  lost  sight  of  being  the 
guardian  of  her  happiness,  in  wishing  her  to  espouse  a  roan,  with- 
out  once  considering  whether  he  had  obtained  any  influence  over 
her  affections ;  that  she  had  at  once  frustrated  every  attempt  to 
constrain  her  on  a  point  in  which  her  happiness  was  so  matenally 
concerned,  she  rejoiced  because  she  was  very  certain  that  after 
this,  the  attempt  to  control  or  rather  to  fetter  her  inclinations^ 
would  never  be  made  by  him  again.  But  with  respect  to  Lord  Monr  . 
tague,  what  could  she  do,  if  he  still  continued  thus  to  address  her 
in  so  mysterious  a  character  t     If  she*  complained  to  her  protectmr 
of  such  a  proceeding  against  his  Lordship,  would  not  the  complaint 
be  instantly  made  to  the  Marchioness,  and  her  son,  as  well  as  her*- 
self,  be  made  tlte  objects  of  reproach  and  jealousy?    Alas,  what 
unhappy  quarrels  might  not  such  a  discovery  occasion  ia  the  family 
of  the  noble  Marquis,  to  be  informed  that  his  only  hope  and  hek 
had  formed  a  romantic  passion  for  a  poor  orphan  girl,  who  had 
found  an  asylum  under  the  roof  of  the  Fisher  Blust  ?    And  would 
it  not  be  said  that  the  had  thrown  out  some  lure  to  ensnare  his 
Lordship's  aflections  t     Certainly  every  mark  of  reproach,  ill-na- 
ture, and  manevolence,  would  be  directed  toward  her,  both  in  the 
family  of  Lord  Montague,  and  in  that  also  of  her  protector ;  for 
what  had  she  not  already  endured  from  the  impertinence  of  Olive 
Blust  t    And  what  struggles  had  she  not  made  to  conceal  her  in- 
dignation of  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  tliis  evil-minded  girl, 
who  had  insulted  her  beyond  the  stretch  sometimes  of  almost  he- 
man  forbearance  t    She  had  also  an  avowed  enemy  In  the  person 
of  Leontine  Craftly,  for  what  cause  she  could  not  precisely  tell. 
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but  she  was  evideDtly  the  object  of  his  aversion,  perhaps,  becaose 
owing  to  the  inflaeoce  he  perceived  she  bad  acquired  oyer  the 
mind  of  Jessy,  he  considered  her  a  drawback  on  his  base  and  dis- 
honourable views,  on  the  gentle  heart  of  that  amiable  giri ;  and 
perhaps,  because  he  knew  that  she  suspected  him,  that  he  naturally 
disliked  her :  but  of  this  Agatha  was  certain,  that  she  was  both 
the  object  of  Crafily's  aversion  and  his  jealousy,  and  that  be 
would  probably  rather  rejoice  at  any  accident  which  might  occa* 
•ion  her  to  fly  from  beneath  the  roof  of  her  protector,  than  lament 
or  sympathise  in  her  sufferings ;  and  was  any  altercation  to  take 
place  with  her  and  the  fisher,  that  none  but  the  gentle  and  tender- 
hearted Jessy  would  pity  her  misfortunes. 

Thus  circumstanced  in  the  house,  even  of  the  man  who  had 
promised  her  his  protection,  and  who  doubtless  would  not  with* 
draw  it  while  her  conduct,  in  his  views,  merited  his  approbation, 
yet  her  heart  was  by  no  means  at  ease  with  the  repeated  attacks - 
of  Lord  Montague,  for  how  could  she  doubt  that  it  was  not  his 
Lordship  who  had  continually  addressed  her,  not  certainly  directly 
in  the  language  of  love,  but  something  warmer  than  was  generally 
attached  to  friendship?  and  that  language  too  was  ambiguous ;  it 
implied  that  she  had  a  secret  enemy,  whose  baneful  influence  was 
to  crush  her  by  some  cruel  and  invidious  means,  but  he  did  not 
mention  who  that  secret  enemy  was.  She  could  not  conceive  in 
what  manner  she  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  so  perfidious  a 
foe ;  she  had  not,  to  her  knowledge,  injured  mortal,  but  through 
the  whole  of  her  short  and  blameless  life  had  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  her  power  to  do  good  to  her  fellow-creatures.  Lost, 
therefore,  in  perplexity  and  painful  doubt,  Agatha  passed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  night  without  sleep,  and  when  she  appeared  at  the 
breakfast  table  of  tlie  fisher,  her  pale  countenance  and  disordered 
looks  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  whole  family,  not  even  Olive  ex- 
cepted, for  she  exclaimed,  a^  soon  as  she  beheld  her,— 

^*  My  gracious.  Miss  Singleton,  why  what's  the  matter  with  y9ut 
I  am  sure  something  is,  for  you  look  all  manner  of  colours  this 
BBoming,  blue,  green,  and  yellow ;  I  am  sadly  afraid  you  are  go* 
ing  to  be  ill  of  a  fever,  and  then  we  shall  all  catch  it,  every  skin 
of  us.  Oh  !  dear,  I  am  so  terribly  frightened,  I  would  not  catch 
a  fever  for  all  the  worid.*' 
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**  Deareit  Agatha,  you  are  certainly  not  well,"  uttered  Jessy 
approaching  our  heroiae,  and  taking  her  cold  and  trembling  hand, 
with  an  air  of  the  most  affectionate  anxiety,  '*  what  can  I  get  for 
you,  my  dear  friend,  that  will  in  any  degree  relieve  you  V* 

Agatha  was  much  affected  with  the  manner  of  the  kind-hearted 
and  amiable  girl,  and  returning  the  affectionate  pressure  of  her 
hand,  replied,-— 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  Jessy ;  do  not  alarm  yotlrself  on  my  ac- 
count, I  do  not  feel  ill,  I  assure  you,  but  I  have  not  slept  well« 
and  not  having  ray  usual  rest,  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,  that  is 
all ;  I  have  no  presage  of  approaching  indisposition,  believe  mOf 
do  not  thus  alarm  yourself.** 

**  But  we  must  alarm  ourselves.  Miss  Singleton,  and  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  we  must  inquire  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
that  father  may  send  for  the  doctor,  to  give  you  some  physic,** 
cried  Olive,  ^*  for  it  would  be  quite  shocking  if  we  were  all  to 
catch  your  disorder,  and  die  of  it ;  but  here  comes  father,  and  he 
will  give  you  the  best  advice  that  is  possible  in  your  shocking 
condition.'* 

At  thb  moment  the  fi&ber  entered  the  room,  and  perceiving 
something  extraordinary  in  the  looks  of  both  his  daughters,  as  well 
ma  an  unusual  agitation  in  the  countenance  of  Agatha,  he  exclaim* 
ed, — 

**  Shiver  my  top-satis  I  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  lassies  t 
Agatha,  my  dear,  what  ails  you  V* 

*'  You  must  ask  Olive,  Sir,"  answered  Agatha  calmly,  **  for  she 
appears  to  be  a  better  judge  of  my  feelings  than  I  am  myself;  she 
is  apprehensive  that  I  have  caught  a  contagious  fever,  since  yon 
beheld  me  last  night,  and  that  I  shall  endanger  the  health  of  your 
whole  family,  and  therefore  is  desirous  that  you  should  instantly 
send  for  medical  assistance,  to  prevent  the  impending  miscluef  I 
am  likely  to  bring  dewn  at  Herring  Dale.'* 

Astonishment  too  great  for  utterance  took  possession  of  the  lea* 
tures  of  the  (isher  ;  but  only  for  an  instant  he  permitted  astonish* 
went  to  dwell  there,  it  was  exchanged  for  a  look  of  the  most  affec- 
liooate  and  anxious  concern,  for  immediately  approaching  Agatha, 
mod  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  he  uttered,— 
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"  And  are  3rou  really  ill  my  dear  girl,  tell  me  for  God's  sake,  are 
you  really  ill,  Agatlia  Singleton  V^ 

^*Not  that  I  know  of,  my  dear  Sir,"  answered  Agatha  half 
smiling. 

The  fbher  instantly  regarded  his  daughter  with  a  look  of  the 
fiecrest  anger* 

"  You  hussey,"  vociferated  he,  "  you  Jezabel,  get  out  of  my 
sight  or  I  will  knock  you  down  with  my  tobacco  pipe ;  you  auda- 
cious rebel,  how  dare  you  think  of  frightening  iis  all  in  this  kind 
of  manner  1  what  did  you  mean  by  it,  you  impudent  bold-faced 
jade  1  look  how  you  have  alarmed  that  dear  girl,  and  frightened 
[)oor  Jess  out  of  her  very  senses.  Get  out  of  my  sight,  I  say  be- 
fore I  knock  you  down." 

Both  Agatha  and  Jessy  now  attempted  to  interfere,  and  to 
spften  the  incensed  feelings  of  the  fisher,  but  to  no  purpose ;  he 
persisted  that  if  Olive  did  not  immediately  go  out  of  the  room, 
he  would  strike  her ;  meanwhile  the  audacious  girl  provokingly 
exclaimed,*— 

**  You  may  knock  me  down,  if  you  please,  but  I  will  make  yoa 
repent  of  it,  if  you  do,  I  promise  you ;  and  you  may  beat  your 
own  children,  on  purpose  to  please  Miss  Singleton,  but  I  will  let 
hev  know  that  she  shan't  turn  me  out  of  doors,  to  let  a  beggar  like 
her  in  ;  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  father  to  encou- 
rage her  to  troat  your  own  children,  that  you  had  by  my  mother, 
in  this  shameful  manner.*' 

Na  sooner  had  Olivo  uttered  this,  than  she  ran  out  fom  the  pre- 
tence of  her  father  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  not  without  some 
apprehensions  that  after  this,  the  enraged  father  would  put  his  in- 
tended threat  into  instant  execution. 

''  For  heaven's  sake,  I  implore  you  to  have  patience  with  this 
ivayward  ■  girl,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Agatha ;  **  she  knows  not  what 
she  says,  what  she  is  doing;  in  a  few  minutes  she  will  return  to  a 
sense  of  her  duty  and  affection ;  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  not  to  be 
harsh  with  her." 

**  Oh !  hear  her,  father,  pray  hear  her !"  cried  Jessy,  bursting 
jttto  a  flood  of  tears,  which  she  could  no  longer  restrain ;  ^*  Olive 
has  been  much  to  blame,  but  at  the  intercession  of  Agatha  Single- 
ton, do  not  punbh  her  with  severity." 
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**  By  the  eternal  God,  who  has  created  me/'  cried  the  fisher, 
**  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  bear  to  see  her  in  my  sight  again, 
for  she  has  been  tlie  torment  of  my  existence  ever  since  she  vaa 
born;  and  yet  I  am  her  father;  shiver  my  top-sails!  that  I  ever 
was  a  father  to  such  a  termagant  jade." 

"  Will  you  then  refuse  my  most  earnest  supplications,  Sir  t" 
cried  Agatha,  greatly  agitated  at  the  increase  of  the  violent  paa* 
sion  which  steeled  every  nerve  of  her  protector ;  o!i !  let  me  not 
be  a  cause  of  disseution  between  a  father  and  his  child  ;  rather 
let  me  quit  your  roof  instantly,  Sir,  and  no  longer  be  a  burden  oa 
your  compassionate  bounty.  I  bavo  not  oflended,  it  is  true,-^ 
but  you  know  I  am  not  so  destitute  as  to  seek  an  asylum  where  I 
am  considered  not  welcome ;  instantly  let  me  leave  your  house, 
but  not  without  repaying  you  for  the  shelter  you  have  afforded  me ; 
take  all  I  have,  it  is  at  your  disposal,  but  leave  me  free,  and  not 
exposed  to  this  almost  insupportable  agony,  of  the  reproaches  of 
your  own  child,  A  beggar  on  your  bounty  !  all  but  this  I  could 
have  endured  with  patience,  but  this  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  and 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Singleton  disdains  any  longer  to  suffer  lo 
unmerited  a  reproach.'* 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

*  Oh,  power  of  guilt!  how  coiwcienes  can  upbnldl 

It  Ibfces  us  not  only  to  reveal, 

Bat  to  repeat  what  moct  we  would  oonceaL*' 

Perbaps  our  lovely  heroine,  prompted  alone  by  the  native  in* 

geuuousness  of  her  disposition,  and  the  conscious  rectitude  of  her 

principles,  which  were  dictated  by  tiie  purity  of  a  mind  and  heart 

that  had  never  yet  been  contaminated,  by  one  unchaste  thought, 

had  occasioned  her  to  speak  with  more  warmth  than  she  would 

have  done,  had  she  not  been  so  bitterly  galled  by  the  reproaclies 

and  unmerited  accusation  which  was  preferred  against  her  by 

Olive  Blust.     But  Agatha  Singleton  could  not  forget  that  she  was 

the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  bv  birth,  education,  and  monoen ; 
No.  12.  '36 
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and  that  though,  by  his  decease,  she  was  lefl  an  orphan,  she  still 
had  the  means  of  discharging  any  obligation  which  she  had  incurred 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  fisher  Blust,  and  still  had  a  dwelling  that 
she  could  claim  as  her  own,  if  her  circumstances  and  situation 
were  such  is  to  oblige  her  to  resort  to  it :  and  she  feared  that  the 
hour  was  nearly  at  hand,  when  she  should  feel  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  those  resources  which  the  never-failing  goodness  of 
the  Almighty  had  not  yet  deprived  her  of;  for  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff,  though  rented  for  the  term  of  two  years  to  her  illustrious 
tenant,  was  still  at  her  disposal  after  that  time  had  expired,  and 
in  the  intermediate  space,  she  could  take  private  lodgings  in  the 
house  of  some  respectable  person,  who  would  accommodate  her 
with  the  same,  until  such  time  as  she  could  have  possession  of  her 
own  paternal  dwelling.  Why,  then,  should  she  suffer  herself  to 
be  exposed  to  such  unfeeling  insults,  and  taxed  with  such  unmeri- 
ted accusations !  and  such  accusations !  to  be  thought  guilty  of  so 
base  a  crime  as  that  of  alienating  the  affections  of  a  father  from 
his  children,  and  those  children  females,  like  herself !  Could  she 
endure  this  in  silence,  and  still  patiently  suffer  so  vile  a  reproach  t 
and  would  not  her  further  continuance  beneath  the  roof  of  the 
Fisher  Blust,  give  a  colour  to  so  foul  a  charge  ?  But  who  else 
had  accused  her,  besides  the  malicious  and  vindictive  Olivet 
Certainly  not  the  gentle  kind-hearted  Jessy,  nor  yet  her  benevo- 
lent protector :  yet  she  had  in  plain  and  direct  terms  told  him  that 
she  considered  it  necessary  to  quit  the  asylum  he  had  so  compas- 
sionately and  so  generously  afforded  to  her  in  the  time  of  her  ne- 
cessity and  affliction,  without  reflecting  what  effect  so  sudden  a 
resolution  would  produce  on  his  feelings,  already  wounded  and 
rendered  irritable  by  the  conduct  of  his  unnatural  child;  and 
something  like  reproach  assailed  her  heart,  at  having  uttered 
words  so  hastily ;  for  the  fisher,  after  having'looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  in  painful  and  agonizing  silence,  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  which  he  seemed  to  have  now  no  power  of  restraining. 
**  What  !**  exclaimed  he,  "  leave  me,  Agatha  Singleton ;  do  I 
indeed  hear  yon  rightly  t  Shiver  my  top-sails !  have  I  sheltered 
a  young  anfl  tender  nestling  only  to  forsake  the  shelter  these  old 
fond  arms  b«d  provided  for  her  t    I,  Peter  Blust,  who  have  beeo 
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« 

endeavouring  to  keep  out  every  bitter  stonn,  that  might  assail 
thee  in  the  hour  of  danger,-— I,  who  have  cherished  thee  as  my  owB| 
and  warmed  thee  in  my  old  heart*  as  the  dearest  thing  about  it, 
save  my  Jessy ;  and  now  thou  would'st  leave  me,  because  a  fool 
of  a  mad-cap  wench  has  angered  thee  a  little.  Agatha  SingletoUi 
had  thy  poor  father,  the  captain,  been  living,  he  would  have 
tliought  this  rough  usage  for  one  that  has  loved  you  so  deariy 
as  poor  old  Peter.  He  would  have  chided  you  for  it,  I  know  he 
would,  for  he  was  a  good  and  just  man ;  and  perhaps  I  might  chide 
you  too ;  but  when  I  look  at  you,  curse  me  if  I  can  say  a  word,  and 
that's  the  truth  of  it ;  but  I  am  very  angry  with  you,  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton ;  shiver  my  top-sails,  I  could  blow  a  gale  of  wind  that 
would  send  Herring  Dale  to  Davy's  locker  in  an  instant  I  Jess, 
give  me  a  glass  of  brandy.  I  must  wish  Agatha  Singleton  a  safe 
journey  wherever  she  is  going;  and  the  worst  wish  of  old  Peter 
is,  that  her  voyage  may  be  fat  happier  over  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  than  the  keen  blowing  winds  that  wafted  her  to  the  coast  of 
Cromer !  Why  dost  not  bring  me  the  brandy,  wench,  when  I 
bid  thee  t 

Jessy  was  about  to  obey  the  command  of  her.  father,  but  the 
imploring  and  beseeching  look  she  gave  to  our  now  nally  agita- 
ted and  distressed  heroine,  was  not  without  its  influence  on  her 
throbbing  heart ;  and  instantly  approaching  the  side  of  her  pro- 
tector, she  exclaimed, — 

**  Hold,  Sir !  add  not  to  my  present  sufierings,  by  resorting  to 
the  only  means  which  will  utterly  deprive  me  of  the  consolatkm 
of  justifying  myself,  in  your  good  opinion,  and  you  of  the  power 
of  hearing  me  with  patience :  hear  me  first,  and  drink  your  bran- 
dy afterwards.  By  these  tears !  drawn  from  my  eyes  by  your 
cruel  reproaches,  hear  your  ever  grateful,  your  truly  devoted 
Agatha  Singleton,  before  you  so  harshly  condemn  her.'' 

**  Well,  well,  I  won't  drink  the  brandy,  if  you  will  wipe  away  the 
dew  drops  from  those  pretty  twinklers,"  cried  the  fisher,  instantly 
resuming  the  natural  tone  of  his  manner  toward  her;  '* shiver 
my  top-sails!  if  I  would  cause  you  to  shed  a  tear  to  save  a  fifty 
gun  ship  from  sinking,  when  every  body  was  out  of  her ;  mind 
that  though :  now  what  hast  then  got  to  say  for  thyself,  and  ibr 
what  art  thou  going  to  leave  me  1" 
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**  Sorely,  Sir,  you  have  strongly  misconstrued  my  meaning,  If 
you  conceived  for  a  moment  I  had  intentionally  uttered  any  thing 
to  occasion  you  uneasiness,*'  cried  Agatha,  with  the  most  placid 
sweetness ;  "  I  only  meant  to  give  you  comfort,  to  be  a  peace- 
maker  in  your  family,  and  not  a  peace-breaker  ;  Heaven  forbid  I 
But  think  you.  Sir,  I  can  tamely  bear  the  insults  to  which  I  am 
hourly  exposed  beneath  your  roof,  by  being  accused  as  the  author 
of  bringing  down  disgrace  and  ruin  on  your  house  by  your  having 
nflorded  me  a  shelter  iu  it.  Can  I  hear  myself  so  unjustly  re- 
proached, without  attempting  once  to  oppose  it,  or  seek  to  be  ac- 
<]uitted  of  so  false  and  bitter  an  aspersion  on  my  morals  as  well  as 
disposition ;  and  what  are  the  most  proper  means  I  should  take  to 
do  this,  but  by. ridding  you  of  the  presence  of  an  object  so  hateifal 
and  obnoxious  to  your  dearest  ties  aud  connexions?  what  alterna- 
tive have  I  left  for  restoring  peace  to  your  so  highly  offended 
child,  but  by  being  no  longer  a  burden  on  your  bounty.  And 
think  you  for  a  moment  that  I  could  adopt  such  an  alternative 
without  doing  violence  to  my  own  feelings  1  think  you,  that  I 
should  depart  from  your  dwelling  without  feeling  agony  the  most 
insupportable,  from  a  consciousness  of  your  fatherly  goodness  and 
benevolence  toward  me ;  or  that  your  humanity  for  a  helpless 
orphan,  would  not  demand  my  eternal  gratitude  and  boundless 
thanks  1  think  you  that  it  is  not  interwoven  with  every  remaining 
hour  of  my  existence,  or  that  I  shall  ever  cease  to  regard  you  with 
the  affection  and  duty  of  a  child?  No,  Sir,  believe  me  not  so 
base  a  wretch ;  I  trust  I  have  profited  by  the  precepts  and  exam- 
ple set  before  me  by  the  best  of  fathers,  whose  memory  I  have 
never  yet  disgraced,  and  whose  principles  I  have  invariably  fol- 
lowed. I  spoke  with  warmth,  but  I  uttered  truth  :  I  cannot  de- 
viate from  it.  I  cannot  endure,  I  cannot  tolerate  the  incessant 
accusations  and  reproaches  of  your  daughter,  and  forget  the  sta- 
tion in  which  I  was  born  and  educated.  Still  I  would  not  have 
you  punish  her  with  severity  on  my  account ;  she  will  be  suffi- 
ciently so,  when  she  is  conscious  of  having  offended  in  her  duty, 
and  wounded  the  affection  of  a  tender  and  indulgent  father. 
What  shall  I  say  more.  Sir,  to  justify  my  conduct  to  you  ?  I 
was  led,  nay  irresistibly  impelled  by  tho  purest  motives  to  address 
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to  yoa  the  language  of  candour  and  sincerify,  not  to  dti pleaao, 
but  to  convince  you,  that  no  other  motives  but  those  which  I  have 
vrged  should  have  forced  a  wish  to  quit  the  roof  of  so  benevolent 
and  generous  a  friend.  But,  for  your  sake,  and  Jessy,  the  sister 
of  my  heart,  I  will  yet  endure  with  patience  and  fortitude,  the  on- 
pleasantnoM  to  which  I  am  exposed  under  your  roof.  Do  there* 
fere  with  me  what  you  please,  on  this  condition  only,  that  I  will 
remain  with  you  as  loug  as  you  receive  payment  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  myself  and  my  attendant  Clarihelle.  I  must  insist  on 
your  accepting  these  conditions,  as  the  only  means  by  which  I  shall 
be  induced  to  continue  at  Herring  Dale  for  the  future.  I  need  not 
say  that  those  means  are  still  within  my  power,  and  that  you  know 
they  are  so ;  they  are  in  your  possession ;  use  them  for  the  purpose ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  your  daughter,  proclaim  that  Agatha  Sin* 
gleton  did  not  enter  your  house  as  the  child  of  your  bounty.  I 
respect,  I  levere  you,  Sir;  but  I  cannot,  I  will  not  submit  to 
further  obligation.  For  Jessy  I  would  do  much.  Alas  !  gentle 
gtfi,  for  her  sake  I  have  perhaps  borne  the  continued  insults  of 
her  wayward  and  indignant  sister.  Jessy !  perhaps  for  thy  sake  I 
am  now  enduring  the  slanderous  reports  of  some  malicious  and  evil* 
minded  foe,^(ah !  why  should  I  disguise  my  words,  when  thy 
happiness,  thy  honour,  has  been  at  stake,)  the  slanderous  and  ma* 
licjous  insinuations  of  thy  kinsman,  Leontine  Craftly.** 

**  Of  Leontine  Craftly !"  exclaimed  the  fisher,  casting  on  Jes* 
ly  a  look  full  of  the  fondness  of  a  doatinf  father,  mixed  with  as* 
tonishment,  **  what  sayest  thou,  Agatha  Singleton,  (and  thy  word 
it  not  to  be  doubted,)  hast  thou  any  reason  to  suspect  the  honour 
of  Leontine  CraAly  t  Speak,  child,  for  shiver  my  top*sails,  if  I 
will  be  made  a  dope  of  any  longer  by  my  own  children  ;  dost  thou 
know  ought  of  treacherous  conduct  in  my  kinsman  V* 

**  Alas,  too  much  !  I  suspect.  Sir,'*  cried  Agatha,  *'  that  this  art- 
fill  and  insidious  being,  in  whose  honour  yon  have  so  long  reposed, 
b  even  now  aiming  a  blow  at  the  destruction  of  your  family.  Jes- 
•y,  your  darling  child,  would  have  been  deceived  by  him ;  I  avert* 
•d  the  blow  which  was  destined  at  her  peace  and  ruin.  Olive 
•ext  becomes  the  prey  of  the  licentious  libertine,  if  means  are 
aot  taken  to  prevent  it :  already  has  he  ibond  opportunity  to  coo- 
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taminate  her  heart  and  pervert  her  principles ;  and  I  am  the  ob-^ 
ject  of  his  secret  malevolencet  because  he  knows  that  I  am  fully 
aware  of  his  designs  on  this  lovely  and  innocent  object  of  his  base 
arts  ;  he  would  stab  me  to  the  heart,  were  it  possible,  for  having 
been  the  instrument  of  saving  Jessy  from  his  licentious  passion. 
He  well  knows  that  I  have  discovered  his  perfidious  designs ;  and 
Heaven  only  knows  what  be  is  now  working  for  my  destroctioo, 
or  what  rumours  he  has  spread  abroad  to  injure  my  good  name. 
For  your  daughter  Olive  he  has  now  spread  his  snares  ;  and  I  fear 
that  her  afiections  are  abready  gained  by  this  perfidious  relative  I 
Never,  Sir,  could  Olive  have  acted  as  she  has  lately,  but  by  the 
advice  of  this  artful  and  dangerous  young  man.  Jessy,  weep  not, 
for  you  have  little  cause  to  lament  the  perfidy  of  so  faithless  a 
lover." 

"  Why,  shiver  my  top^sails,  am  I  awake,  or  in  a  dream,'*  ex- 
claimed the  fisher,  on  whose  countenance  a  thousand  agitations 
were  working,  and  all  of  them  of  the  most  violent  kind ;  '*  and 
was  it  that  viper  that  crept  into  the  heart  of  my  darling,  only  to 
rob  her  of  her  bloom  and  her  sweetness,  and  then  to  leave  her  to 
wither  and  die  !  Why,  Jessy,  you  never  told  me  that  you  loved 
your  kinsman !  and  villain  that  he  was,  he  never  told  me  1  Fool- 
bh  wench,  thou  sbould'st  have  known  better ;  but  thou  art  young 
and  tender,  and  thought  that  the  serpent  meant  to  deal  with  thee 
fairly,  cursed  hypocrite  !  But,  by  the  eternal  Power  that  created 
me,  he  shall  feel  a  father's  vengeance ;  whenever  he  crosses  this 
threshold  again,  I  will  not  spare  him,  Jessy,  though  thy  mother 
stood  between  to  plead  in  his  behalf.  So,  Mistress  Olive  too, 
must  needs  have  a  hankering  after  this  abandoned  knave!  Let 
iier ;  but,  shiver  my  top-sails,  it  shall  be  at  a  distance :  a  pest  on- 
the  Jezabel !  and  let  her  take  him,  and  joy  go  with  her.  Bat,  Aga- 
•tha  Singleton  !  thou  angel  of  goodness,  what  shall  I  say  to  thee  ? 
I  suspected  this  caitifi*— yes  by  my  soul !  I  suspected  him  !  But 
fire  and  fury .!  when  I  looked  at  the  picture  of  the  innocent  boy 
over  the  mantle-piece,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  think  harm  of 
him.  No  matter,  I  will  unkennel  the  hound!  and  if  he  has 
harmed  thee,  my  dearest  Agatha,  he  shall  dearly  repent  it 
Meanwhile,  let  us  look  aAer  Olive.    If  the  rascal  has  dishonoured 
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a  child  of  mine,  I  would  twist  a  rope's  yarn  about  bis  &eck  with 
as  little  remorse  as  I  would  round  a  snake ;  a  scoundrel,  that  baa 
warmed  him  by  my  quiet  fire-side,  only  to  rob  a  father  of  the 
dearest  treasures  of  his  heart,  b'ls  children  !  And  Margaret,  too, 
ai  her  time  of  life  to  encourage  such  proceedings !  Ungrateful 
woman.*' 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  Sir,"  cried  Agatha,  **  that  I  do  not  believe 
Miss  CraAly  is  at  all  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  her  brother's 
conduct ;  nay,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  she  is  wholly  innocent  of 
the  design  he  has  had,  to  ensnare  the  affections  of  your  daughter  ; 
I  was  a  witness  on  the  last  evening  that  I  saw  her,  of  a  violent  at- 
tack of  abuse  made  on  her  by  Olive,  and  she  would  not  have 
borne  it  with  such  forbearance,  had  she  been  privy  to  the  intercourse 
between  Leontine  and  your  daughter ;  do  not  therefore  accuse 
this  amiable  woman  unjustly,  or  impute  to  her  any  part  of  her 
brother's  indiscretion.  A  sister,  though  so  nearly  related,  is  by  no 
means  answerable  for  her  brother's  misconduct." 

'.*  No,  indeed,  Margaret  is  innocent,"  cried  the  weeping  Jessy  ; 
"  she  did  not  know  that  Leontine  had  ever  professed  the  ardent 
attachment  he  once  did  even  to  me." 

"  The  ardent  devil !"  vociferated  the  fisher  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, **  and  how  came  you,  wench,  to  suffer  any  man  to  profess 
an  ardent  attachment  for  you,  without  the  knowledge  of  your 
ftther  t" 

This  was  a  home-stroke  for  poor  Jessy ;  and  a  fresh  flood  ot 
tears  was  her  only  reply.  But  Agatha  did  not  long  suffer  the  ami- 
able girl  to  remain  under  the  lash  of  her  father's  displeasure,  for 
she  instantly  exclaimed, — 

**  Hold,  Sir  !  bend  not  the  bruised  reed  already  bowed  to  tofr 
earth  by  the  consciousness  of  that  reflection  :  she  has  wept  abun- 
dantly, when  convinced  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  object  who  se 
artfully  imposed  on  her.  Had  he  continued  worthy  of  her  affeo> 
tions,  Jessy  would  not  have  kept  her  sentiments  firom  her  father  ; 
she  bos  assured  me  that  it  was  not  her  intention :  she  was  deceived, 
and  then  concealed  the  pain  it  would  give  to  your  heart  by  the 
knowledge  of  it, — in  her  own  ;  it  has  cost  her  many  pangs  to  do 
it.     Tou  must  forgive  her,  or  never  pardon  me !" 
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c« 


I  do  forgive  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul !  and  pardon  yov 
also,  Agatha  Singleton,"  uttered  the  fisher,  pressing  his  beloTed 
child  to  his  heart  with  the  most  uncontrolable  affection :  **  God 
help  us !  what  should  we  be  if  we  did  not  learn  to  forgive  one 
another,  how  could  we  look  for  pardon  in  that  happy  countryi 
where  all  travellers  go,  but  none  return  1  Come,  Jess,  dry  thy 
tears,  and  never  let  me  see  you  shed  another  for  that  profligate 
scoundrel,  who  intended  to  have  occasioned  you  to  shed  thousands, 
had  his  cursed  arts  prevailed.  But  for  Olive,  watch  her  closely ; 
follow  her  everv  where,  and  both  in  and  out  of  the  house  see  that 
she  does  not  escape  you.  I  much  fear,  that  though  absent,  she  is 
carrying  on  some  sly  work  with  that  artful  knave  !  Agatha,  my 
dear,  have  you  never  once  suspected  that  a  correspondence  exists 
between  them  V 

Agatha,  after  some  hesitation,  replied, — 

**•  I  do  indeed,  fear  so,  Sir ;  but  while  he  is  absent,  there  is  no 
danger  of  her  transgressing  her  duty;  and  on  the  return  of  Mr. 
Craftly,  I  would  certainly  recommend  you  to  the  nicest  circum* 
spection  of  her  conduct.*' 

*'  I  will  take  pretty  good  care  of  that,'*  answered  the  fisher ; 
"  I  will  lock  her  up  in  a  dark  chamber,  and  feed  the  hussy  on 
bread  and  water  till  I  have  brought  her  to  her  proper  senses.  I 
will  teach  her  to  run  after  young  fellows  with  a  witness." 

"  I  have  been  told  that  Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths,  Sir,** 
rejoined  Agatha,  half  smiling,  and  blushing  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails !  if  ever  I  let  her  laugh  at  me,  I  will  break 
her  neck  first,"  vociferated  the  fisher ;  and  having  finbhed  his 
usual  repast,  which  had  been  so  unpleasantly  interrupted,  he 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  protested  that  it  was  quite  time  for  him 
and  David  to  set  out  for  Cromer  for  the  boys,  having  promised 
them  that  they  should  pass  the  ensuing  holiday  fortnight  at  Her- 
ring Dale,  **  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  my  love,"  continued  the  fisher,«— 
**  that  I  met  Mr.  Gillman  yesterday  at  the  White  Hart,  and  that 
your  favourite.  Wolf,  he  informs  me,  is  grown  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  in  the  whole  school,  and  takes  to  his  learning  mostsurpris- 
ingly.  So  I  told  Mr.  Gillman  that  I  would  have  them  to  Herring 
Dtfle  for  a  week  or  so  these  very  next  holidays,  which  commence 
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to-morrow.  Now  I  mean  to  pop  upon  the  youn^  dogs  when  they 
least  expect  to  see  me,  and  bring  them  home  witli  me  ihis  very 
day,*' 

'*  Beloved  boys !  how  I  shall  rejoice  to  behold  them  again/*  ex* 
claimed  Agatha. 

**  And  so  shall  (,"  cried  Jessy;  **  dear  Alfred,  he  must  be  much 
improved  ;  and  Wolf,  too,  with  all  his  little  mischievous  tricks,  I 
long  to  see  him  again ;  and  he  will  so  long  to  see  you.  Miss  Sin- 
gleton !     The  boy  perfectly  idolizes  you." 

'^  No,  /lo,  you  mistake,  Jessy,'*  cried  Agatha,  "but  he  is  grate- 
ful for  the  little  lessons  I  have  taught  him ;  they  have  tempered 
the  wild  little  rustic,  and  he  perceives  that  be  is  liked  the  better 
for  it." 

^*  And  not  before  he  wanted  taming,  I  must  needs  own,**  retort- 
ed the  fisher,  who  was  always  exceedingly  jealous  of  our  heroine's 
great  partiality  to  poor  Wolf,  and  would  not  now  disguise  his  feel- 
ings ;  '^  for  curse  nie !  if  ever  I  beheld  such  another  unlicked  cub  in 
all  my  born  days,  before  Agatha  took  him  into  training.'* 

'*  Ah,  Sir !  and  well  might  he  be  deemed  so,"  uttered  Agat.ha ; 
"  a  poor  deserted,  neglected,  unacknowledged  child !  No  mother, 
to  cradle  his  infant  head  ; — no  father,  to  hail  or  welcome  the  hour 
of  his  birth; — poor  Wolf!  hard  and  rugged  was  the  path  in  which 
yott  was  destined  to  wander :  but,  why  do  I  say  destined  1  it  it 
impious  to  suppose  so.  When  was  the  Hand  that  formed  us,  cruel 
or  unkind  !  there  was  still  a  shelter  provided  for  him  ;  and  when 
tbo  rough  tempest  cast  him  on  the  waves,  it  gave  him  both  a  fa- 
ther and  a  friend  !  Oh  !  may  he  ever  prove  worthy  of  such  kind 
protection." 

The  fisher  was  softened  into  a  warmer  regard  for  the  absent 
Wolf  than  he  bad  ever  felt  before ;  for  the  affecting  tone  and 
manner  in  which  this  was  uttered,  bad  in  a  great  manner  subdued 
the  spark  of  jealousy  which  had  so  long  laid  dormant  in  his  heart 
against  the  poor  forest  boy.  A  tear  glistened  in  his  eye;  and  he 
slowly  uttered,  as  he  rose  to  issue  orders  to  David  for  his  imme- 
diate departure, — **  Hope  he  will,  poor  lad,  don't  doubt  but  he 
will  merit  eyery  kindness  that  I  can  show  him  in  a  fisher's  humble 

dwelling ;  and  while  be  does,  shiver  my  top-sails !  if  ever  I  send 
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him  afloat  again  to  the  briny  ocean,  or  cast  him  in  the  black  forest, 
to  be  eat  alive  by  the  wild  boars. — ^Jess,  get  a  glass  of  brandy 
poured  out ;  I  must  wet  my  whistle,  before  I  start  for  the  boys." 
So  saying,  the  fisher  went  out  in  search  of  his  trusty  squire ;  and 
this  being  the  first  moment  that  Agatha  and  Jessy  were  left  alone 
flince  the  unpleasant  incident  of  the  morning,  the  latter  threw  her 
arms  around  the  snowy  neck  of  our  lovely  heroine  and  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Oh  !  dearest  Miss  Singleton,  from  what  a  painful  explanation 
and  mortifying  trial  of  my  feelings  have  you  relieved  me  !  never 
could  I  have  ventured  to  disclose  to  my  father  the  discovery  he 
has  now  made ;  never  could  these  lips  have  revealed  that  Leon- 
tine  Craftly  was  unworthy  my  regard,  or  told  my  father  how 
basely  he  has  treated  me ;  I  always  trembled  at  the  moment  when 
he  should  be  informed  of  it.  And,  dearest  Agatha,  I  now  tremble 
at  the  vengeance  which  will  overtake  him  from  the  too  just  resent- 
ment of  my  enraged  father." 

Jessy  blushed  deeply  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and  Agatha, 
looking  gravely  at  her,  replied, — 

**  And  why,  Jessy,  should  you  shrink  from  the  confession  of 
truth  !  and  why  should  you  *  tremble  at  the  detection  of  a  base 
hypocrite,  who  would  never  have  trembled  for  you,  had  you  fallen 
the  victim  of  his  licentious  passion,  but  have  left  you  at  the  mercy 
of  that  father,  of  whose  affections  he  had  rendered  you  unworthy. 
Why  should  you  feel  pity  for  him  who  never  yet  shed  one  tear  of 
compassion  for  you,  and  who,  having  failed  in  bis  dishonourable  in- 
tentions toward  you,  now  seeks  the  ruin  of  your  sister's  peace, 
perhaps  of  her  hdnour  ;  and  thus  the  perfidious  and  ruthless  ber 
tray^r  of  our  helpless  sex  goes  on  ;  he  is  not  contented  with  one 
Victim,  but  many  to  consummate  and  complete  the  measure  of  his 
crimes  ;  forbear,  Jessy,  to  bestow  a  thought  on  that  worthless  lib- 
ertine ;  do  not  let  me  suppose  that  something  more  than  regret 
fills  your  heart  at  the  detection  of  his  guilt,'  or  that  you  still  ro- 
member  the  time  when  you  considered  him  worthy  of  your  aflfec* 
tions  ;  rather  let  us  endeavour  to  save  Olive  from  his  snares,  so 
deeply  designed  for  the  destruction  of  her  happiness,  and  savo 
your  poor  father  from  heaping  curses  on  the  head  of  a  dishonoorecl 
child."  % 
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**  Bat,  perhaps  Leootine  will  marry  my  sister,'*  ciried  Jessy, 
itruggling  to  suppress  a  bitter  sigh. 

**  Never,"  replied  Agatha ;  *^  as  soon  will  he  marry  roe,  or  I 
consent  to  become  the  wife  of  such  a  villain ;  no,  Jessy,  be  assu- 
red that  he  has  no  such  intentions.  A  libertine  is  the  last  man 
on  earth  to  take  a  wife,  the  very  sound  is  appalling  to  his  ear,  or 
if  he  does,  *tis  a  voice  that  tempts  him  ;  but  this  will  not  be  the 
case  with  Olive  and  Craftly ;  a  far  less  happier  lot  awaits  her  if 
she  falls  a  prey  to  the  arts  of  this  monster,  than  even  the  being 
wedded  to  hiin,  for  though  then  deserted  and  neglected,  she  would 
still  be  pitied  and  respected,  but  for  the  deserted  object  of  illicit 
love,  when  did  the  world  ever  show  respect  or  even  compassion  t 
Alas,  no,  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at  her  as  a  proper  mark  of 
contempt  and  abhorrence,  she  b  shunned  by  her  own  sex,  and  by 
the  other,  considered  only  as  their  prey,  and  they  will  treat  her 
with  any  thing  but  respe'ct,  at  last  she  sinks  into  the  grave  unno- 
ticed, unpitied,  and  unlamented,  even  by  those  who  paid  homage 
at  the  shrine  of  her  beauty.  Oh,  Jessy,  Jessy,  do  you  not  trem- 
ble at  the  picture, — tell  me,  sweet  girl,  do  you  not  shudder  at  itt*' 

**  Merciful  Heaven,  protect  my  sister !"  exclaimed  Jessy,  burst- 
ing into  tears  at  the  same  moment.  **  Oh,  Miss  Singleton,  should 
such  be  the  fate  of  my  sister,  alas,  my  poor  father  never  would 
survive  the  shock,  and  she  wouM  indeed  bring  his  gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  as  Margaret  says,  and,  oh !  how  deeply  would 
the  disgrace  of  Olive  afflict  me,  occasioned  too,  by  one  who"  ■ 

Jessy  stopped,  she  feared  that  another  sentence  should  escape 
from  her  lips  that  would  be  displeasing  to  Agatha,  who  instantly 
exclaimed, — 

'^  Mention  him  no  more, — think  of  him  no  more,  or  think  only 
of  him  with  the  just  abhorrence  and  contempt  which  so  well  be- 
comes the  character  of  our  sex,  when  deeply  injured  by  the  tnm^ 
cherous  beings  who  ought  rather  to  protect  us  from  the  insuhs  of 
the  merciless  world,  than  expose  us  to  the  censure  of  it.*' 

Jessy  made  no  reply,  but  the  tear  of  sensibility  still  trembled 
in  her  so(\  azure  eyes^  nor  did  she  attempt  to  conceal  them  from 
the  observation  of  her  bosom  monitress  and  friend,  whose  finiiae« 
anj  dignity  of  character  it  was  not  the  lot  of  Jessy  to  be  endow- 
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ed  with ;  but  the  disposition  of  iho  fisher's  youngest  daughter  was 
formed  of  materials  so  gentle  and  so  mild,  so  forbearing  and  so 
sweet,  that  naught  could  change  it  to  tlie  aspect  of  seventy,  or 
ruffle  it  into  anger,  even  with  those  who  wounded  her  in  her  heart's 
dearest  core ;  and  she  loved  her  sister  Olive  with  all  her  faults, 
most  passionately,  even  though  her  rival  in  the  affections  of  the 
man  she  had  once  so  dearly  loved,— yet  still  Jessy  loved  Olive, 
and  felt  shocked  at  the  supposed  picture,  which  Agatha  bad  drawn 
of  her  fate,  provi^^cd  she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  a  prey  to 
the  insidious  arts  of  Leontinc  Craftly,  and  it  was  the  dangerous 
situation  in  which  that  beloved  sister  now  stood,  that  excited  her 
tenderest  compass'un  towards  her,  and  drew  tears  of  sensibility 
from  her  lovely  eyes,  which,  added  to  the  extreme  softness  and 
timidity  of  her  gentle  disposition,  made  her  tremble  and  shudder 
at  the  alarming  crisis  of  Olive's  fate. 

Her  beloved,  her  only  sister,  the  child  of  her  dear  and  sainted 
mother,  was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  inevitable  destruc- 
tion would  await  her,  if  no  helping  hand  was  stretched  out  to 
snatch  her  from  the  fall ;  and  could  she  prevent  it  how  blest,  how 
supremely  happy,  would  she  feel,  and  what  sacrifices  would  she 
not  make,  what  dangers  would  she  not  encounter,  to  save  a  help- 
less  sister,  and  avert,  if  possible,  the  Impending  ruin  which  hung 
over  her  devoted  head.  Oft  had  her  humanity  been  exercised  in 
behalf  of  the  forlorn  wanderer,  and  the  unfortunate  stranger  oft 
too  had  shared  the  blessings  of  her  bounty,  and  how  happy  had 
she  been  rendered  by  the  reflection :  but  to  save  a  dear  sister, 
what  difficulties  would  she  not  achieve  1 

Oh,  woman,  in  thy  heart  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  inhe- 
rent to  tiiy  helpless  and  defenceless  sex  ;  the  pitying  tear  was  ne* 
ver  yet  denied  when  solicited  for  a  suffering  sister,  whether  frail 
or  unfortunate,  they  are  induced  to  aflbrd  them  their  assistance, 
ready  to  soften  their  pangs,  and  relieve  their  sorrows  ;  they  feel 
DO  terrors,  while  they  fly  to  the  presence  of  the  hapless  object  of 
their  solicitude,  or  rush  into  the  sick  chamber  of  the  languid  suf- 
ferer I  they  naturally  overcome  all  difficulties  whatever  the  de* 
scription,  surmount  all  dangers,  dismiss  all  apprehensions,  and 
possess  themselves  of  the  most  admired  fortitude,  ^ving  to  man- 
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kind  (the  very  oppotite)  the  sweetest  picture. of  delighted  heaven; 
for  what  can  be  more  delightful  than  seeing  woman  in  this  her  na« 
tural  sphere*  and  in  that  character  in  which  she  alone  was  destin- 
ed to  shine.  But  rob  her  of  her  softness,  and  of  this  compassion- 
ate kindness,  and  she  is  no  longer  woman, — no,  she  may  wear  the 
form  indeed,  but  the  original  semblance  is  fled  forever. 

The  fisher  returned  ready  for  his  morning  beverage,  a  glass  of 
brandy,  which  he  hastily  swallowed  off, — honest  Davy  having  in* 
ttantly  put  his  orders  into  execution,  by  saddling  his  favourite 
marc,  and  mounting  the  white  naggie  himself,  rode  up  witli  them 
to  the  gateway. 

**  And  do  Wolf  and  Alfired  walk  hither,  Sir,^'  inquired  Agatha, 
with  seeming  anxiety,  to  which  her  protector  replied, — 

**  No,  my  love,  I  mean  to  give  the  poor  rogues  a  ride,  I  shall 
hire  a  chaise,  and  put  them  in  bag  and  baggage,  from  the  White 
Hart  Inn,  where  I  am  going  to  first,  on  a  little  business  of  my 
own ; — but,  shiver  my  top-sails,  I  shall  be  too  late,  and  the  Maf- 
quis  is  a  particular  man,  I  would  not  be  ten  minutes  later  than  the 
hour  be  has  appointed  to  meet  him  there,  for  the  best  wreck  that 
could  be  thrown  on  our  goodly  coast,  so  I  am  off  on  my  spanker. 
Jess,  see  to  the  dinner,  wy  darling,  let  it  be  smoking  Itot,  and 
swimming  in  gravy,  you  know  my  palate,  wench,  and  heaven 
bless  thee,  thou  hast  never  neglected  it ;  thou  lovest  thy  poor  old 
father  a  bit,  dost  not  thee,  wench  V* 

**  As  I  love  the  breath  I  draw,**  cried  Jessy,  throwing  her  pretty 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  snatching  a  hasty  and  afiectionate  kiss ; 
and  the  fisher,  sailing  on  her  lovely  face  with  the  most  unspeak- 
able satbfaction,  reCamed  the  salute  with  a  hearty  smack,  while  he 


**  Thee  bee'st  a  tender  chicken,  Jessy,  God  help  thee,  wench, 
shoald*st  thou  ever  fall  into  rough  hands,  that  would  not  use  thee 
kindly ;  but,  shiver  my  top-sails,  let  me  see  the  serpent  that  would 
harm  thee  that*s  ail ;— -let  him  conse  before  Peter  Blust,  sounds 
aad  fury,  let  mo        ** 

**  Yea  will  be  too  late  for  your  appobtment,  my  dear  Sir,** 
cried  Agatha,  perceiving  the  sudden  gust  of  passion  which  was  now 
begiBaing  to  fawst  like  a  volcano  fram  the  meuth  of  the  fisher^ — 
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*'  There  is  David  at  the  gateway  with  the  horses,  father/*  cried 
Jessy. 

"  Well,  don^'t  you  see  that  I  am  quite  ready  for  starting,**  utter- 
ed he,  and  lowering  the  tone  of  his  voice  into  a  softer  key,  he  ap- 
proached our  heroine,  and  whispered, — 

*'  Do  you  and  Jessy  go  and  talk  a  bit  to  that  perverse  hussy  of 
mine ;  tell  her  that  niy  passion  is  over,  and  that  I  have  more  than 
half  a  mind  to  forgive  her.*' 

**  And  the  other  half  too,  I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,'*  cried  Agatha, 
**  say  but  that  word,  and  you  will  make  me  happy  beyond  expres- 
sion." 

*^  Shall  I,  you  little  black-eyed  angel,*'  cried  the  fisher,  seizing 
the  snow-ball  of  a  hand  which  was  extended  toward  him  with  a  look 
of  the  most  irresistible  sweetness ;  "  why,  then,  shiver  my  top- 
sails, tell  mistress  Olive  that  I  do  forgive  her,  but  that  I  have  done 
It  on  purpose  to  please  Agatha  Singleton." 

There  was  no  time  for  making  any  reply  to  this  speech  so  hasti- 
ly expressed,  for  the  fisher  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  jumped  on 
his  horse,  and  with  David  in  the  rear,  was  out  of  sight  of  Herriag 
Dale  in  an  instant. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

**  Well  have  you  borne  affliction ; 
Well  have  sastain'd  jour  poition  of  distfiM : 
And,  unrepining  drank  the  bitter  drega 
Of  adverse  fortune !  happier  daja  await  yoo ; 
Oh  !  guard  against  the  perils  of  success  1 
Prosperity  dissolves  the  yielding  soul, 
And  the  bright  sun  of  shining  fortune  melts 
The  firmest  virtue**  dawn.*' 


No  sooner  was  the  fisher  completely  out  of  sight  •f  tke  gafewny 
thtin  Agatha  and  Jessy  flew  with  impatience  !•  obey  (he  commands 
lie  had  imposed  on  diem,  and  to  relieve,  as  they  imagined,  the 
painful  apprehensiont  endured  by  Oiive,  in  having  so  atrongly  ex- 
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cited  the  anger  of  ber  father  by  her  perverse  and  cfxceasively  on- 
dutiful  and  improper  conduct ;  and  first  the  anxious  and  afiectioa« 
Me  Jessy  inquired  of  old  Alice  whether  her  sister  had  taken  her 
breakiast  in  ber  owa  apartment,  and  if  she  had  had  any  conversa* 
tion  with  her  since  she  fled  from  the  presence  of  her  offended  fa- 
thar ;  but  what  was  the  surprise  of  both  Agatha  and  Jessy  when 
the  old  woman  informed  them  that  Olive  had  been  out,  dressed  in 
an  unusual  manner,  or  rather  in  her  very  best  attire,  and  was  only 
that  very  moment  returned,  and  had  locked  herself  up  in  her 
chamber ;  that  she  had  made  several  attempts  to  speak  to  her,  and 
lu  ask  her  if  she  wanted  any  refreshment,  but  she  would  not  an* 
twcr  her  a  word. 

"  So,  what  coukl  I  do  more,  my  dear  Miss  Jessy  t*'  continued 
Alice;  '*  for  you  know  when  Miss  Olive  has  a  mind  to  be  contrary 
you  may  as  well  talk  to  the  stone  walls  as  persuade  her  to  listen  to 
reason;  ah !  well-a-day,  she  is  a  graceless  weed,  I  am  grieved  to 
gay,  and  will  drive  my  poor  master  one  of  these  days  to  do  her  a 
mischief,  which  is  a  sad  pity,  for,  saving  when  he  is  in  one  of 
those  terrible  fits  of  passion,  there  is  not  a  better,  kinder-hearted 
soul  living.  Now  do  ye  go  up  stairs,  my  dear  Miss  Jessy,  and 
talk  to  her  a  bit,  and  if  she  won't  listen  to  you,  perhaps  she  maj 
be  persuaded  by  that  lovely  young  lady;  do  ye,  dear  Miu,  try 
i^hat  you  can  do  with  her  before  master  comes  back  again.** 

Alice  urged  this  request  with  so  much  anxiety,  and  with  a  look 
so  supplicating  in  the  face  of  Agatha,  that  she  instantly  replied,— 

'*  I  willt  good  Alice,  be  assured  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to 
restore  Miss  B lust  to  the  affections  of  her  father ;  though  I  greatly 
fcar  that  no  influence  of  mine  will  prevail  with  ber  at  the  present 
■lomeni,  for  I  too  have  unfortunately  offended  her.** 

'*  Alas  1  the  day,**  cried  Alice,  ^'  and  yet,  sweet  child,  thee 
would  not  oflend  the  worm  that  crawls  before  thee  ;  neither  would 
my  dear  Miss  Jessy  ;  tender  lamb,  she  has  borne  many  a  despite- 
lul  glance  of  her  scornful  sister  ;  she  has  crossed  Miss  Jessy  ever 
aiAce  she  was  bom,  and  yet  she  bears  her  no  ill-will.  Well,  well, 
Heaven  will  reward  her ;  and  as  for  Miss  Olive,  she  will  have  her 
day  of  sorrow,  or  old  Alice  will  lie  much  mistaken ;  I  have  heard 
gaj  tbera  be  always  one  raven  among  si^ns  in  a  family,  and  sura 
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enough  it  be,  like  Miss'Olive  and  Miss  Jessy,  for  every  body 
knows  who  be  the  raven  and  who  be  the  swan,  that  comes  to  the 
house  of  the  Fisher  Blust ;  but  go  your  ways  sweet  ones,  go.  your 
ways,  and  may  Heaven  prosper  you  with  the  perverse  and  the 
foolish  one.*' 

So  saying,  old  Alice  hobbled  away,  to  superintend  her  domestie 
employments,  for  her  age,  and  often  her  infirmities,  precluded  her 
from  taking  a  very  active  part  in  her  situation,  and  from  which 
the  ^sistance  of  Agatha's  attendant  had  lately  entirely  spared 
her. 

Meanwhile,  our  heroine  reminded  Jessy  that  with  respect  to 
Olive  they  had  now  but  one  plan  to  pursue,  and  that  was,  to  go 
immediately  up  to  the  door  of  her  chamber  and  use  the  gentlest 
entreaties  to  induce  her  to  give  them  admission,  to  assure  her  of 
her  father's  forgiveness,  to  persuade  her  to  terms  of  peace  with 
him,  and  to  yield  a  little  to  his  humour  when  he  should  return  at 
dinner  time. 

*'  We  shall  then  have  discharged  our  duty,  you  know,  my  dear 
Jessy,"  continued  Agatha,  "  and  whether  she  listens  to  us  or  not, 
shall  have  no  blame  attached  to  us  by  your  father,  for  not  having 
used  our  best  endeavours  with  this  wayward  girl." 

"  Come,  let  us  go  this  moment  then,  dearest  Agatha,"  cried 
Jessy ;  "  for  indeed,  indeed,  I  would  not  for  the  world  she  should 
continue  thus  the  whole  of  the  day,  it  would  so  sadly  vex  poor  fa- 
ther ;  but,  gracious  me,  where  could  Olive  have  gone  this  moruing, 
I  wonder  1  and  so  dressed  too,  as  Alice  says;  do  you  not  think  it 
something  very  odd  and  strange.  Miss  Singleton  ?" 

To  which  Agatha  replied,  **  My  dear,  I  do  liot  think  any  tbin^ 
that  Olive  does  either  strange  or  wonderful,  for  she  is  naturally  a 
compound  of  contrarieties  altogether,  which  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  you  or  I  to  expound,  be  we  ever  so  cunning.  Maybe 
the  went  to  visit  her  kinswoman ;  though,  now  I  think  of  h,  th&t 
is  scarcely  probable,  from  the  terms  on  which  they  separated  the 
last  evening ;  aqd  besides,  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  Marga- 
ret Craftly,  as  once  to  imagine  that  she  would  encourage  a  daugh- 
ter in  undutiful  conduct  toward  a  father." 

**  Then,  if  not  to  Maiigaret,  to  whom  did  the  go  t"  exdmimnd 
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Jessy,  taroing  pale  at  some  apprehension  that  seemed  suddenly  to 
possess  her  mind. 

'*  That  I  cannot  inform  yoo,  my  dear  little  trembler,'*  uttered 
Agatha,  half  smiling  as  she  drew  her  arm  within  her  own  ;  *'  so. 
let  us  not  waste  in  conjecture  the  time  that  we  ought  to  employ  in 
words;**  aud  they  immediately  went  to  the  door  of  Olive's  chamber ; 
at  which,  having  softly  knocked,  they  intreated  to  be  admitted  ;  at 
first*  no  answer  was  returned  ;  but  the  second  time  of  Jessy's  re- 
peating the  "  dear  Olive,  pray  let  me  in ;'  the  shrill  voice  of  her 
still  highly  offended  aud  enraged  sister,  became  very  distinguish- 
able in  the  following  words : 

*  None  of  your  dears  to  me.  Miss  Jessy ;  dear  me !  a  fiddle- 
stick*s  end;  for  I  am  none  of  your  dears,  I  will  soon  let  you  know; 
so  you  may  get  along  about  your  business.  What,  I  suppose  you 
have  brought  Miss  Singleton,  with  a  rod  in  her  hand,  to  make  me 
a  good  child,  if  I  don*t  do  as  you  bid  me ;  but  you  shall  see  the 
difference,  Miss  Jessy ;  I  don't  care  a  brass  farthing  for  you  nor 
Miss  Singleton  either.*' 

^  And  why  won't  you  open  the  door,  Olive  t"  demanded  Aga- 
dia,  scarcely  able  to  preserve  her  usual  sweetness  of  temper  with 
so  perverse  a  vixen ;  **  why  will  you  persist  in  making  your  poor 
fisther,  and  every  body  else  around  you,  so  uncomfortable  and  un- 
happy. Olive,  I  beseech  you,  I  implore  you  to  open  the  door, 
and  hear  only  what  Jessy  and  I  have  got  to  say  to  you  ;  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  converse  with  us,  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  alone,  only 
bear  me.*' 

**  Well,  cannot  you  talk  outside  of  the  door  as  well  as  you  can 
inside  of  it  t'*  demanded  Olive  in  a  suHen  and  snrly  tone.  **  I 
•oppose  its  nothing  but  a  fudge  of  MiU  Jessy,  what  you  have  got 
to  say  to  me,  only  that  I  may  let  you  both  in  ;  but  I  shan*t  if  I 
don't  please,  remember  that.'* 

**  But  suppose,  Olive,  that  it  should  please  you,  come,  for  once, 
try  to  be  pleasing  ;*'  uttered  Agatha,  in  a  half  serious  and  half 
playful  accent,  and  attempting  once  more  to  soften  the  inflexibility 
of  this  obdurate  creature. 

**  But  it  won't  be  to  please  Miss  Jessy,*'  retorted  Olive,  in  a  far 
less  surly  tone,  and  between  a  gicrgle,  that  she  had  found  the  se- 
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cret  means  of  tormenting  ber  gentle  kind*bearted  sister ;  **  it  WMi't 
be  to  please  her,  I  can  assure  you ;  but — but — I  don't  knowwhetfa- 
er  it  may  not  be  to  please  you,  Miss  Singleton ;  for,  after  all,  I 
don*t  tbink  you  intended  to  make  roiscbief  between  me  and  father ; 
BO  bere  goes  the  bolt — ^there  now,  come  in  and  see  the  lions." 

*'  Thanks,  dear  Olive,**  cried  Agatha,  immediately  walking  in, 
with  poor  Jessy  quietly  stealing  behind  her ;  *^  now,  indeed,  you 
have  pleased  me  beyond  expression ;  come  now,  I  shall  sit  down 
without  further  ceremony  ;  but,  Olive,  what  have  you  been  about  I 
how  delightfully  you  have  dressed  yourself  to-day;  positively,  I 
never  saw  you  look  so  handsome  since  I  have  been  at  Herring 
Dale ;  bow  charmingly  you  have  arranged  those  jetty  tresses  of 
yours ;  but  that  green  dress  does  not  so  well  accord  with  your 
complexion  ;  you  would  look  better  in  white,  such  a  robe  now  as 
I  wore  the  other  morning,  when  I  went  over  to  the  Cliff,  how  ex- 
ceedingly well  you  would  look  in  it.'* 

"  What  signifies  your  telling  me  that,  when  you  know  I  have 
not  such  a  dress  in  my  whole  wardrobe.  Miss  Singleton,"  cried 
Olive,  half  pleased  with  the  compliments  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  her  by  one  who  never  paid  any,  and  half  angry  that  Agatha 
had  reminded  her  of  the  beautiful  robe  which  she  had  so  greatly 
envied  her  the  possession  of;  "I  don't  know  why  you  should  be 
so  ill-natured,  Miss  Singleton,  because  you  know  very  well  that  it 
is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  procure  such  a  lovely  robe  as  you  wore 
when  you  went  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  that  robe  did  not  cost  a  matter  of  twenty  guineas,  and  mere ; 
and  I  was  only  saying  to  Jessy  as  much,  did'nt  I  Jessy  V* 

"  This  was  the  first  word  that  Olive  had  thought  proper  to  ad* 
dress  to  her  poor  unhappy  sister  since  she  had  entered  the  cham* 
ber,  and  Jessy  seemed  delighted  that  she  was  getting  into  good 
humour  with  her.  With  this  affectionate  and  generous  girl,  all 
Olive's  petulance  and  ill  humour  were  forgotten,  as  thougli  she  had 
never  been  unkind  to  her,  and  she  smilingly  replied,—- 

"  Yes,  I  recollect,  Olive,  that  you  were  saying  something  about 
Miss  Singleton's  beautiful  robe  to  me,  and  wtshbg  that  father 
would  purchase  you  just  such  another." 

"  Did  I  say  that,  Jess  1"  cried  Olive,  now  laughing ;  "  well,  bow 
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ridiculotts  that  was,  when  I  knew  that  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  not  a  robe  like  that  to  be  had  for  love  or  moneyi 
is  there,  Miss  Singleton  ?** 

**  Yes,  I  think  there  is  ;'*  answered  our  heroine,  returning  tho 
smile  most  graciously ;  "  and  that  I  could  very  easily  procure  it 
for  you  on  some  few  conditions  in  which  money  has  not  nor  will 
have  the  slightest  concern.*' 

"  My  gracious,  you  don't  say  so,"  cried  the  now  delighted  Olive, 
going  up  to  Agatha,  and  seizing  her  hand  in  the  most  passionate 


*^  There  is  only  one  way  for  thu  robe  to  be  put  immediately 
into  your  possession,"  retorted  Agatha,  in  a  6rm  and  decided  tone 
of  voice  ;  **  I  will  name  it  to  you,  promise  to  fulfil  the  condition  I 
ahaU  propose,  without  once  deviating  from  the  performance  of  it—- 
and  the  robe  instantly  becomes  the  property  of  Olive  Blust,  and 
not  that,  as  it  now  is,  of  Agatha  Singleton.*' 

**  What,  will  you  indeed  give  me  that  pretty  robe^"  cried  the 
BOW  enraptured  and  weak-minded  girl ;  **  well,  I  protest.  Miss 
Singleton,  that  is  being  extremely  kind ;  and  I  am  to  give  yon 
something  in  return  of  mine  for  it,  why  so  I  will,  any  thing  that  yon 
may  take  a  fancy  to ;"  so  saying,  the  madcap  ran  to  her  drawers, 
and  Was  going  to  display  the  whole  of  her  wardrobe  for  the  in- 
spection of  our  heroine,  had  she  not  quietly  withheld  her,  by  ex- 
claiming,— 

'  ^*  No,  Olive,  you  mistake  my  meaning,  I  Want  nothing  in  return 
that  you  can  possibly  give  me ;  nor  are  those  the  conditions  on 
which  you  are  to  receive  the  robe,  without  which  you  will  not 
iMve  it  at  all." 

Olive  no#  looked  serious,  and  even  disappointed,  and  colouring 
deeply,  desired  to  know  what  she  was  to  do  to  obtain  the  priie. 
To  which  Agatha  replied, — 

"  I  will  tell  you,  and  sure  you  will  acknowledge  that  I  do  not 
impose  a  very  severe  restraint  upon  your  feelings,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  occasion  you  to  experience  the  most  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions, arising  from  the  reflection  of  having  made  a  dear  father 
happy.** 

^^  Oh !   sow  I  see  what  you  want  me  to  do,"  cried  Olive,  a 
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brighter  glow  of  crin^son  overspreadii^  her  fair  face  ;  **  I  am  to 
go  down  oa  my  knees,  and  beg  father *s  pardon  for  what  I  said  to 
bim  this  morning.^* 

*^Not  on  your  knees,  but  with  your  arms  folded  round  his 
neck,"  repeated .  Agatha,  with  peculiar  earnestness  and  feeling ; 
**  to  assure  him,  that  you  are  sensible  you  hare  been  in  error, 
that  you  are  deeply  afflicted  with  the  thought  of  having  offended 
him,  and  long  most  anxiously  to  be  restored  once  more  to  his  kind 
and  indulgent  love.  Unless  you  will  do  this,  Olive,  when  your 
father  returns  homo  at  the  dinner  hour,  the  robe  remains  in  my 
possession,  instead  of  being  freely  presented  to  you,  as  the  peace- 
offering  of  Agatha  Singleton." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  sister,  do  but  promise  this,  you  will  make  me  so 
happy,  and  father  will  be  ^o  pleased,"  cried  Jessy,  the  tear  treaa- 
bling  in  her  lovely  eyes. 

**  Well,  and  then  I  am  to  have  the  robe,"  cried  Olive,  '^  thn 
very  night,  remember  that  it  is  to  be  this  very  night ;  to-morrow 

it  will  be "     Olive  stopped  suddenly  short,  blushed  deeply, 

bung  down  her  head,  and  remained  silently  awaiting  the  reply  of 
our  heroine,  who  regarding  the  deep  blush,  and  the  almost  unde- 
finable  look  that  Olive  betrayed,  answered, — 

"  Certainly  to«night,  if  you  so  earnestly  request  it.  i  will 
not  retract  from  my  word,  you  need  not  fear  it,  my  word  is 
sacred." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  promise  you  this,"  cried  Olive ;  "  though  I 
protest  it  will  be  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  did  in  wy  life.  I  hate 
to  kiss  father,  because  I  cannot  endure  the  smell  of  tbat  odious 
tobacco,  which  he  is  always  taking,  and  I  dare  say  that  I  shall 
laugh  in  his  face.  I  know  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  my  counte- 
nance all  the  while!  am  saying  my  lesson." 

*'  Then  you  had  better  not  say  it  at  all,"  cried  Agatha,  grave- 
ly, and  absolutely  shocked  at  the  insensibility  of  this  shameless  girL 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  will  do  any  thing  you  bid  me,  for  the  pretty  robe,** 
uttered  she ;  **  for  I  shall  wear  it  to-morrow,  if  I  should  never  put 
it  on  my  back  again." 

"  It  would  seem,  that  to-morrow  were  a  day  of  great  reckoning 
to  yoU|  Olive ;  and  yet  to«>morrow  may  never  arrive  to  any  of 
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us;**  observed  our  heroine,  exchanging  looks  with  Jessy,  which 
were  immediaiely  interpreted  by  her :  ".  why  so  anxious  fur  to- 
morrow, pray,  Olive  T* 

■*  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  my  birth-day  T*  cried  Olive,  look- 
ing iilily  at  her  sister ;  '*  has  not  father  told  you  that  1  if  it  had 
been  Jessy's,  you  would  have  heard  it  fast  enough ;  bnt  he  will  re- 
member it  to-morrow."  And  Olive  began  laughing  most  immo- 
derately ;  net  so  Jessy,  or  our  heroine,  she  bad  too  much  cause 
to  remember  the  birth-day  of  Jessy,  for  it  was  the  day  that  had 
dawned  upon  her  with  the  loes  of  her  poor  father,  and  sighing 
mournfully,  slie  exclaimed, — 

**  Ah,  Olive,  I  shall  never  cease  to  remember  Jessy's  birth- 
day. Alas !  on  that  day,  I  beheld  the  day  returning  witli  an  or- 
phan's bitter  tears ;  poor  Wolf  and  Alfred  too,  were  saved  from 
the  dreadfol  wreck  on  the  night  of  the  tempest,  and  in  that 
tempest  my  dear  father  found  a  watery  grave;  remember  Jes- 
sy's birth-day,  oh !  I  shall  ever  remember  it  with  an  anguished 
heart." 

**  Yes,  but  I  don't  see  why  Wolf  or  Alfred  should  take  on  about 
it,**  retorted  Olive ;  **  it  was  the  best  night's  work  that  ever  was 
for  them,  when  father  took  them  in,  and  fed  and  clothed  them, 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children,  and  sent  them  to  school 
to  get  the  learning  of  fine  gentlemen." 

'*  Your  father  also  took  me  in,"  rejoined  Agatha,  repressing 
the  warmth  of  her  feelings  as  much  as  possible,  *'  and  Heaven  will 
reward  him  for  so  benevolent  and  praise-worthy  an  action." 

**  Bnt  I  would  have  sent  Wolf  a-packing,  had  I  been  father,'* 
cried  Olive,  "  a  surly  little  bear ;  he  was  not  fit  to  come  among 
people  that  were  Christians." 

^*  Your  remark  is  unnatural  and  unjust,"  cried  Agatha,  much 
hurt  by  so  malicious  an  observation  on  the  poor  boy ;  **  and  bad 
your  father  your  feelings,  neither  Wolf  nor  Alfred  woold  have 
been  much  indebted  to  your  humanity,  kindness  or  protection." 

**  O  gracious,  I  had  forgot  how  fond  you  are  of  the  boy  Wolf,** 
cried  Olive ;  **  well,  don't  be  angry,  Miss  Singleton,  I  protest  I 
did  not  mean  to  ofiend  you." 

*'  You  have  not  ofieoded  me ;  be  assured  that  I  never  take  of- 
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fence  at  trifles  quite  unworthy  of  my  notice^"  answered  oar  hero* 
ine,  looking  at  her  tratch  at  the  same  instant,  and  remarking  to 
Jessy  that  the  hour  was  growing  Ute,  reminded  her  that  the  fisher 
^ould  stiortly  return, — 

"And  I  have  not  yet  once  inquired  of  Alice,  what  she  has  pnn 
Tided  to-day  for  dinner,"  exclaimed  Jessy,  '*  I  must  see  after  it 
immediately;  so,  dear  Olive,  good-hy,  be  in  good  humour  now 
with  fatiicr,  and  with  Wolf  and  Alfred,  and  with  all  of  us,  that's  a 
dear  girl.** 

And,  without  staying  to  bear  Olive's  reply,  Jessy  vanished  In 
one  moment,  leaving  her  suter  immoderately  laughing  at  her  ten- 
der anxiety  about  her ;  and  our  heroine  more  disgusted,  if  pos^i* 
ble,  than  ever,  with  the  mind,  manners,  and  disposition  of  Olive 
Blost,  in  whose  strongly  contracted  habits  she  feared  that  no  re* 
formation  would  ever  take  place,  till  eventually  too  late ;  she  was 
also  apprehensive,  that  though  absent,  her  dangerous  and  in« 
sidious  lover,  Craftly,  had  by  some  secret  means  held  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence  with  this  too  vain  and  credulous  object  of  hit 
vicious  pursuit  and  wanton  passion,  and  was  now  using  his  influ- 
ence over  her  weak  mind  in  prompting  her  to  some  artfnl  design, 
.either  on  her  own  peace  and  honour  or  on  that  of  some  other,  for 
-there  was  something  working  in  the  heart  of  Olive,  which  it  was 
very  perceptible  she  had  scarce  the  courage  or  the  art  to  conceal, 
for  she  not  only  betrayed  it  in  her  manners,  but  in  her  wordsi 
during  the  short  conversation  she  had  held  with  her  that  morning; 
and  she  fervently  prayed  that  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
Jessy  might  not  at  last  fall  a  prey  to  the  evil  machinations  of 
Leontine  Craftly;  for  herself  he  dared  not  attack  her  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  because  he  was  fully  aware  that  she  had 
already  detected  him  in  his  dishonourable  designs  on  the  fisher's 
family,  and  if  he  approached  her  in  any  shape,  it  must  be 
in  the  character  of  (what  she  believed  him  to  be)  a  bold-faced 
villain. 

All  these  thoughts  had  passed  in  rotation  on  the  mind  of  our 
heroine,  during  the  time  that  she  was  alone  in  her  chamber,  which 
she  did  not  attempt  to  quit,  till  summoned  by  Jessy  to  dinner, 
who  informed  her  that  Wolf  and  Alfred  had  arrived,  under  the 
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care  of  DaTid,  but  that  hef  fatlier  would  be  detained  at  Cromer 
tUl  a  late  boil^  in  the  evening  in  attendance  on  the  Marquis  of 
Montault,  with  whom  he  was  transacting  some  particular  business* 

*'  So  you  must  tit  at  the  head  of  the  table  to-day,  my  dear 
Agatha^  or  Olive,  who,  would  you  believe  it,  is  in  the  sweetest 
temper  imaginable,  I  never  saw  her  so  agreeable,  and  is  chatter-^ 
ing  away  to  the  dear  boys,  in  the  most  afiable  manner ;  but  pray 
hasten  down,  for  Wolf  has  been  making  a  thousand  anxious  inqui- 
nes  after  his  pretty  sister  already.  Alfred  is  really  grown  a  lovely 
follow,  so  tall,  so  graceful  and  so  handsome.** 

*'  But  you  say  nothing  about  the  improvements  of  poor  Wolf,** 
cried  Agatha,  with  somewhat  of  a  reproachful  glance,  "  is  he  des-' 
tined  then  to  be  of  no  consequence  to  any  one  but  me  T* 

Jessy  blushed  and  smiled,  and  smilingly  replied, — 

**  Not  so,  dearest  Agatha,  for  ^yrery  living  object  who  shares 
jou*  regard  must  ever  share  mine,  you  most  not  chide  me,  for 
I  bad  a  motive  in  not  mentioning  Wolf  very  particularly,  I  assnre 
you,  in  order  that  he  might  unexpectedly  surprise  my  sweet  fKend 
by  his  appearance.** 

**  So  improved  ?**  cried  our  heroine  in  a  delighted  accent,  and 
the  bright  flash  of  crimson  mounting  to  her  cheek  in  an  instant. 

*'  Beyond  any  thing  that  you  could  possibly  have  formed  a  do« 
tion  of,'*  answered  Jessy. 

^  I  rejoice,  oh  !  how  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,**  exclaimed  Agatha. 

**  Miss  Olive  wishes  to  know.  Miss  Jessjr,  whether  you  and  my 
mistress  are  coming,**  cried  Claribelle,  putting  her  head  in  at  the 
door. 

**  Go,  Jessy,  do  not  make  her  angry,  I  will  be  down  stairs  with 
yon  in  less  than  ten  minutes,**  cried  Agatha. 

Jessy  immediately  flew  to  obey  the  summons  of  her  impatient 
sister,  and  before  the  dinner  was  brought  upon  the  table,  Agatha 
made  her  appearance  in  the  little  oak  parlour. 

Wolf  and  Alfred  were  both  in  conversation  with  Olive  Blust, 
at  the  noment  of  her  entrance,  bat  the  very  instant  that  Wolf 
beheld  his  beloved  sister  and  protectress,  he  eagerly  advanced 
towarda  her,  ezclaimiog,^- 

**  Ah,  beaat»oos  and  adoi«d  lady,  and  do  I  again  behold  you  ? 
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80  Lovely  too,  and  in  health,  then  Heaven  has  heard  my  prajeiSi 
for  Alfred  knows  how  earnestly  I  have  prayed  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  Agatha  Singleton  ;  and  for  these  other  sbters  I  have 
prayed  too,  have  not  I,  Alfred  ?  hot  for  you,  lady,  there  is  a 
charm,  I  know  not  what  it  is,  that  binds  me  eternally  to  you.  Ok^ 
I  have  often  dreamt  of  you,  and  in  my  dreams  I  have  seen  ruf- 
fians l^aring  yoM  from  me,  but  with  a  lion's  grasp  I  tore  them 
piecemeal ;  and  so  I  would  were  my  terrific  dreams,  that  I  have 
lately  had  about  you,  once  but  realis&ed ;  and  should  ever  harm  as* 
sail  thee  gentle  lady,  I  would  nerve  my  arm  with  a  giant's  tenfold 
strength  to  save  thee.*' 

So  singular  an  addness,  from  so  courageous  and  undaunted  a 
spirit  as  burned  in  the  breast  of  this  boy,  would  not,  at  any  other 
period,  have  so  visibly  affected  the  feelings  of  our  heroine ;  but 
when  she  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  energy  that  lighted  up  the 
whole  of  his  expressive  features,  with«  the  athletic,  yet  manly 
grace  of  his  finely  proportioned  form,  and  the  speaking  eloquence 
of  his  fiery  eye,  that  darted  like  an  eagle  on  every  object  that  fell 
beneath  it,  she  could  not  feel  unmoved  at  the  speech  he  had  so 
particularly  addressed  to  her,  nor  the  9trong  fidelity  of  attachment 
he  had  expressed  towards  her,  and  holding  out  each  hand  for  the 
acceptance  of  both  him  and  Alfred,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Dear  brothers  of  my  heart,  here  is  a  hand  for  each  of  yon ; 
for  both  of  yon  equally  share  my  affection !  Ob,  how  I  re|otce 
to  see  you  both  looking  so  well,  and  improved  in  stature ;  of  well 
proportioned  grace  too  and  feature.  Dear  loved  youths,  may 
each  succeeding  and  returning  year  bring  you  an  increase  of  hap- 
piness, and  ripen  you  to  maturity  of  virtue,  goodness  and  perfec- 
tion." 

"  Ah,  dear  lady,  but  you  have  promised  us  too  much,*'  cried 
Alfred. 

**  And  why  so,  Alfred  V*  cried  our  heroine,  surveying  hb  Row- 
ing cheeks,  full  of  the  modesty  of  youthful  bashfulness,  with  un- 
speakable satisfaction,  "  do  you  not  deserve  all  the  good  thai  I 
can  wish  you." 

^  Truly,  lady,  that  is  more  than  I  can  venture  to  say,"  answer- 
ed Alfred ;  '*  I  hope  I  do !  but  I  have  beard  say,  that  none  of  na 
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can  reach  perfection ;  mortality  can  never  attain  to  perfection, 
that  belongs  only  to  the  saints  above  us." 

^  But  we  are  taught  to  imitate  that  perfection,  as  far  as  morttil 
power  can  extend  to,'*  rejoined  Agatha. 

••And  what  is  mortal  power,  lady^"  cried  Alfred;  '*Alas, 
With  all  thy  seeming  excellence  thou  can*st  not  tell  roe :  though 
thou  lookest  as  fair  as  one  of  Heaven's  angels,  thou  art  but  mor- 
tal, and  have  but  mortal  wisdom !  Lady,  I  have  searched  for  wis- 
dom this  many  a  long  day,  and  in  holy  chapter  too,  and  found, 
that  men  have  erred,  aye  and  women  too,  even  in  those  days,  and 
in  long  time  before  them.*' 

Astonished  by  so  unexpected  and  gravo  a  reply,  from  one  so 
youthful,  and  with  the  solidity  of  mind  that  he  possessed,  our  he* 
roioe  was  perfectly  silent,  and  by  turns  surveyed  the  countenance 
of  the  sentimental  youth,  and  the  more  glowing  one  of  the  impet- 
uous Wolf,  who  though  far  less  polished  than  the  accomplished 
Alfred,  bore  stronger  energy  about  him,  and  while  the  other  asto- 
nished you  by  the  profundity  of  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in 
his  researches  after  learning,  the  undaunted,  spirited  Wolf  charm*' 
ed  with  less  pains  and  elaborate  power  of  language,  because  his 
alone  was  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  feeling,  which  he  seemed  to 
have  drawn  in  with  his  first  breath ;  his  nerves  were  not  to  be 
shaken  but  from  some  powerful  incentive,  and  then  his  whole  soul 
was  to  be  absorbed  in  the  action ;  there  was  no  medium  in  the 
disposition  of  Wolf ; — ^when  he  was  wrought  up  to  this  feeling  he 
was  either  all  fire,  or  cold  as  the  Alpine  snows,  which  nothing  had 
the  power  to  dissolve  ;  while  the  temperature  of  the  more  gentle 
Alfred  was  to-be  moulded  to  the  waxen  impression  of  insidious 
flatteryt  and  conquered  by  the  syren  and  bewitching  voice  of  fas- 
cination and  beauty. 

Such  were  the  two  youths  now  before  our  heroine,  and  rightly 

had  she  formed  an  estimate  of  their  opposite  characters ;  often 

had  she  heard  her  dear  father  say,  that  men  are  not  always  Arm 

when  they  seem  so,  nor  yielding  when  they  appear  kind  ;  so  is 

apathy  sometimes  affected  by  them,  and  the  very  height  of  their 

enthusiasm,  and  extravagance  of  their  professions,  doubtful  and 

uncertain. 
No.  13.  39 
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Agatha  declined  doing  the  honours  of  the  table,  though  itrongly 
urged,  even  by  Olive  Blast,  to  preside  in  the  absence  of  her  father* 

**  Then  Alfred  shall  sit  there,  and  cut  up  the  turkey,"  cried 
Olive,  forcibly  pushing  Alfred  in  her  father's  place  ;  ^*  I  protest 
that  I  hate  carving,  it  fatigues  one  so." 

**  And  I  really  am  unable  to  acquit  myself  of  the  honour  you 
intend  me,  dear  sister,**  exclaimed  Alfred,  blushing  deeply  ;  **  and 
it  is  much  better  to  confess  ray  ignorance,  than  to  mangle  that  fine 
turkey,  which  I  should  surely  do,  were  I  to  attempt  to  carve  it.'* 

**  So,  between  one  and  the  other,  we  shall  have  no  dinner  till  it 
is  quite  cold,"  cried  Olive,  pettishly,  and  taking  her  accustomed 
phce  at  the  table,  "  I  wish  Alice  hadgotDavid  to  do  this  fatiguing 
business  before  the  dinner  wa9  brought  in,  how  silly  we  all  look**' 

**  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  officiate,  I  will  do  my  best,  sister 
Olive,"  uttered  Wolf,  instantly  rising  from  his  chair,  which  was 
stationed  next  to  Agatha's. 

•<  You  carve  a  turkey  as  it  ought  to  be  !'*  cried  Olive,  with  a 
dbdainful  sneer. 

To  which  Wolf,  spiritedly  but  not  rudely,  answered,— 

**  As  it  ought  to  be,  sister,  or  I  will  not  do  it  at  all;  permit  me 
to  give  you  an  example  of  my  skill." 

**  Oh,  by  all  means,  if  you  think  you  can  succeed,'*  retorted  she. 

And  Wolf'immediately  taking  Alfred's  place,  set  about  his  task 
with  so  much  alacrity,  and  disjointed  the  turkey  so  dexterously 
and  properly,  that  when  completed,  he  received  the  praises  of  the 
whole  party,  Olive  protesting  that  none  deserved  to  fill  that  place 
better  than  he,  therefore  desired  that  he  would  continue  doing  the 
honours  of  her  father's  table  during  the  whole  of  the  repast. 

**  But,  my  gracious,  where  did  you  learn  to  carve  so  wellt 
Wolf  1"  uttered  she ;  '*  I  protest  that  father  himself  would  not  havie 
managed  it  better ;  had  you  any  turkies  for  dinner  when  yo»were 
in  the  Black  Forest,  that  you  know  how  to  disjoint  them  so 
cleverly  V 

**  No,  sister,"  cried  Wolf,  ^*  I  was  not  there  permiucd  to  par* 
take  of  dainties,  for  my  ibod  was  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and 
sometimes  I  had  none  at  all;  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  hav« 
seen  a  turkey  placed  here,  nor  yet  on  the  table  of  Mr.  Gillman^ 
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my  preceptor,  and  he  has  frequently  bade  mo  observe  him  in  car^ 
viDg,  I  did  so,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  specimen  I  have 
just  given;  I  assure  you  I  wish  not  to  take  that  merit  to  myself 
which  I  have  only  borrowed  from  another." 

**  Well,  but  Alfred  had  the  same  opportunity,  had  not  he  t" 

Wolf  made  no  reply  to  this  rude  interrogatory ;  but  Alfred, 
smiling,  uttered, — 

**  True,  sister,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  profit  by  it." 

The  conversation  was  now  changed  to  other  topics,  for  Olive 
never  continued  constant  to  one,  and  was  soon  led  to  ask  other 
questions  far  more  interesting  to  her  feelings  and  curiosity,  and 
that  was  whether  they  had  ever  seen  the  Marquis  of  Montault,  or 
any  of  his  family,  in  the  church  of  Cromer,  '^  for  I  know  Mr.  6111- 
man  goes  there  with  all  his  young  gentlemen,"  added  she. 

To  which  Wolf  instantly  replied, — 

**  Ofa,  yes^  sister,  and  frequently  conversed  with  them,  that  is, 
with  the  son  of  the  Marquis,  Lord  Montague  Montault,  he  is  a 
most  agreeable  and  affable  gentleman,  and  knows  Mr.  Gillman ;  he 
often  rides,  upon  his  beautiful  blood  mare,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
I  ever  was«  orer  to  our  school,  and  sometimes  he  has  staid  to  dine 
with  Mr.  GiUman."  -^ 

"  What,  Lord  Montague  dine  with  Mr.  Gillman,  a  poor  country 
tefaoolmaster,  when  he  can  haye  such  Rne  dinners  at  home  !*'  cried 
Olive,  with  astonishment ;  **  now.  Wolf,  you  are  only  telling  a  fib, 
for  who  would  believe  such  a  thing  pf  Lord  Montague  1" 

**  Sister,  I  am  rather  blunt  in  my  manner,  somewhat  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  becomes  me,**  answered  Wolf,  deeply  colouring, 
•*  but  DO  one  shall  accuse  me  of  wilfully  uttering  a  fklsehood,  or 
speaking  with  insincerity,  when  asked  for  the  truth ;  I  appeal  to 
my  brother  Alfied,  if  I  am  not  perfectly  correct  in  what  I  haye 
just  asserted,  that  Lord  Montague  has  frequently  dined  with  Ifr. 
GiUflsaa,  and  does  not  seem  to  disgrace  himself  by  being  the  asso- 
ciate of  so  excellent  a  man.** 

«*  It  is  certainly  true,  sister  Oliye,**  exclaimed  Alfred ;  "  and 
wbeneYer  bis  Lordship  has  staid  to  dinner  with  Mr.  Gillman,  be 
ihrays  sent  for  Wolf  and  I  into  the  parlour,  and  gave  us  apples  and 
peaisv  aye,  and  money  too,  and  he  would  insist  on  it,  dkln*t  he, 
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Wolf  1  though  to  be  sure  he  always  asked  us  a  number  of  ques- 
tions; but  Wolf  is  Lord  Montague^s  favourite ;  he  is  very  fond  of 
Wolf,  and  I  know  why  too,  but  I  must  not  tell — ^must  I,  Wolf?" 
The  embarrassment  which  Wolf  now  betrayed,  was  perceptible 
to  every  one :  bis  face  glowed  with  crimson,  and  he  turned  an 
angry  and  reproachful  glance  on  Alfred,  while  he  spiritedly  ex* 
claimed, — 

'*  To  hint  at  a  thing,  Alfred,  and  withhold  an  explanation  is 
neither  fair  nor  honourable,  because  it  is  putting  it  into  the  power 
of  every  one  to  conjecture  falsely  ;  if  I  am  a  greater  favourite  with 
liord  Montague  than  you,  I  know  no  reason  why  I  have  merited 
this  preference,  the  questions  his  lordship  asked  were  made  to  yon 
as  well  SLS  to  me,  only  you  did  not  think  proper  to  answer  them ; 
It  was  the  duty  of  one  of  us  to  reply  to  interrogatories,  when  made 
by  a  gentleman  of  his  exalted  rank  and  polished  manners,  espe- 
cially one  from  whom  we  have  received  so  many  marks  of  kind- 
ness and  attention.*' 

The  effect  of  so  spirited  a  speech,  and  so  ingenuously  expressed, 
confounded  and  abashed  Alfred,  and  he  hung  down  his  head  in  si- 
lence, fully  conscious  that  he  had  merited  the  retort  made  by  Wolf 
upon  his  feelings,  and  here  the  subject  would  probably  have  been 
discontinued,  but  for  ffie  officious  and  prying  curiosity  of  the  in- 
quisitive Olive,  who  longed  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
questions  made  by  Lord  Montague,  and  whether  she  had  been 
made  the  object  of  his  particular  inquiry ;  for  so  insufferably  vain 
was  this  weak-minded  girl  of  her  personal  charms,  that  it  would 
have  been  no  difficult  matter  to  have  persuaded  her  that  Lonl 
Montague  was  captivated  with  her  beauty. 

"  But,  dear  mc,  what  could  Lord  Montague  say  to  you  that  yea 
don't  like  to  tell,  Wolf?"  uttered  she,  softening  into  a  smile  of  the 
greatest  affability,  and  bestowing  on  Wolf  a  kinder  glance  than  he 
had  beheld  for  many  a  day  ;  '*  come,  it  will  be  quite  amosiog  \o 
hear  what  a  lord  says,  cannot  you  tell  us  ?*' 

To  which,  with  a  deeper  blush,  Wolf  rep]ied,— 
*'  I  can  certainly  tell  you  if  you  are  so  solicitous  to  know,  sitter 
Olive,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  afford  you  a  subject  of  much 
amusement  or  merriment  either,  it  was  only  about  one  personi  and 
that  Vas  my  sister  Agatha  Singleton." 
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The  expression  of  Olive's  countenance  underwent  a  change  of 
no  very  pleasing  aspect  at  these  words,  though  she  endeavoured 
to  conceal  it  with  the  best  grace  that  was  possible,  by  smothering 
a  rude  and  affected  giggle,  and  she  exclaimed, — 

^*  About  Miss  Singleton,  my  gracious,  how  funny,  that  Lord 

Montague  could  find  no "    Olive  was  obliged  to  stop,  for  the 

look  which  our  heroine  now  directed  toward  her  was  sufficiently 
expressive  of  her  feelings,  and  she  indignantly  uttered,— 

"  You  are  right.  Miss  Blust,  I  also  have  to  regret  that  Lord 
Montague  did  not  find  a  fitter  subject  to  talk  about  than  Agatha 
Singleton,  for  which,  I  assure  you,  he  has  neither  my  thanks  nor 
my  praiso ;  I  do  not  want  to  be  talked  of  by  personages  with  whom 
I  have  no  sort  of  connexion.'* 

Wolf,  perceiving  the  involuntary  warmth  with  which  this  speech 
was  uttered,  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  his  ab- 
sent friend,  and  with  extreme  earnestness  assured  our  lovely  hero- 
ine, that  nothing  Lord  Montague  had  said  respecting  her,  would 
reflect  on  the  character-  of  that  amiable  and  honourable  gentle- 
man* 

Agatha  was  silent. 

**  But  you  have  not  yet  told  us  what  that  was,*'  cried  Olive,  still 
afiecting  a  playful  laugh. 

*'  Nor  will  I,  sister  Olive,"  replied  Wolf,  **  unless  permitted  by 
my  lovely  sister.'* 

**  You  are  impertinent.  Sir,"  cried  Olive,  disdainfully  tossing 
her  head. 

"  I  am  resolute,"  answered  Wolf, — ^by  no  means  intimidated  by 
her  frowning  looks. 

**  And  properly  so,"  rejoined  Agatha.  *'  I  do  not  see  what 
right  you  have  to  question  the  boy  about  me.  Miss  Blust,  or  Lord 
Montague,  unless  you  intend  a  premeditated  insult,  and  I  must 
insist  that  the  subject  be  no  longer  continued,  as  being  of  no 
consequence  to  either  party, — and  excessively  disagreeable  to  ne.*' 

This  was  a  check  on  Olive's  propensity  to  mirth,  and  a  most 
•easonable  relief  to  poor  Wolf;  but  the  ever  kind-hearted  Jessy, 
in  order  to  change  the  scene,  which  was  beginning  to  wear  m 
Crowning  aspect,  immediately  proposed  making  tea,  and  treating 
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Wolf  and  Alfred  with  some  nic^  hot  buttered  cakes ;  to  wbich 
they  were  all  going  to  sit  down,  when  Clarihelle  made  her  en- 
trance into  the  room,  and  presented  a  sealed  note  to  her  yoang 
mistress. 

**  For  me,  Clarihelle,*'  uttered  our  heroine  in  some  confusion, 
"  you  mistake,  I  have  no  correspondence  with  any  one.** 

**  But  it  is  directed  for  Miss  Agatha  Singleton,'*  cried  Clari* 
belle,  as  she  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  **  and  was 
brought  by  a  servant  in  livery,  from  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff.  I 
asked  him  if  he  waited  for  an  answer  in  return,  he  replied  *  no,* 
and  went  away  on  the  instant.'* 

**  From  the  Cottage  on  the  Clifft**  repeated  onr  heroine  with 
some  surprise,  and  immediately  breaking  the  seal,  read  alond  the 
following  words 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  Ye  powers  f  if  innooence  dmonm  year  easBi 
Why  have  ye  made  it  &tal  to  be  Curl 
Alike  unfoitonate,  our  state  ii  rach, 
We  pleaie  too  little  or  we  please  too  mooh.** 

"The  Ladt  who  inhabits  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  re- 
quests to  see  Miss  Singleton  immediately,  on  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance  to  her  own  personal  concerns,  as  likewise  being  connected 
with  those  of  the  lady*s ;  and  as  the  conference  intended  to  be 
held  with  M'iss  S.  is  of  the  most  private  nature^  she  is  particularly 
desired  to  come  alone  ;  she  therefore  wishes  it  to  be  clearljf  un- 
derstood that  no  other  visiter  or  visiters  but  bxr  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Cottage  on  the  Clifil*' 

The  latter  part  of  this  mysterious  note,  for  such  it  evidently 
appeared  to  be,  was  peculiarly  and  strongly  emphasised,  and  was 
perused  by  our  heroine,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  astonish-* 
ment,  not  to  be  expressed ;  various  were  the  expressions  which 
stole  in  succession  over  her  lovely  countenance,  and  many  were 
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the  conjectures  which  filled  her  breast  as  she  read  the  contents 
twice  over  to  her  equally  surprised,  wondering,- and  youthful  com- 
panions ;  and  while  they  looked  at  each  other  with  doubt  and 
apprehension,  Wolf  and  Jessy  almost  at  the  same  instant  ex- 
claimed ,— 

**  Go  alone  at  this  late  hour/'  for  the  shades  of  evening  were 
imperceptibly  advancing,  *'  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;  and  why 
alone  dearest  Agatha ;  pray,  pray  do  not  think  of  it.*' 

**  Ah !  do  not  venture  there  alone,  my  lovely  sister,*'  cried  AI- 
fred|  with  considerable  anxiety  expressed  in  his  countenance. 

**  Do  not,  I  implore  you,  beloved  Agatha,"  repeated  Jessy, 
**  ah !  that  liated  Cliff;  I  always  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  it, 
yes,  even  when  you  inhabited  it,  it  was  still  an  object  of  terror  to 
me ;  I  always  dreaded  something  there ;  alas^  how  shortly  were 
my  prophetic  forebodings  verified ;  the  night  of  the  tempest, — the 
shipwreck* — the  loss  of  your  poor  father, — the  flight  of  the  treach- 
erous Paulo,— the  robbery  he  committed  there, — all,  all  were  con- 
nected with  that  frightful  and  tremendous  Cliff.  You  are  silent, 
Agatha,  have  you  then  no  fears  V* 

**  None  that  I  either  wish  or  ought  seriously  to  indulge  in,*'  re* 
plied  Agatha ;  *'  I  am  an  enemy  to  suspicion,  I  would  not  will- 
ingly cherish  that  viper  only  to  sting  me,  dear  Jessy,  if  I  could  by 
any  means  in  my  power  shake  it  off.  Why  should  I  fear,  or  doubt 
the  word  of  this  illustrious  though  unknown  lady,  who  so  candidly 
confesses  that  her  personal  interest  is  connected  with  mine  1'* 

**  Nay,  but  is  that  probable,  dear  Agatha  1'*  timidly  inquired 
Jessy. 

^  No,  but  there  may  be  a  possibility  that  it  is  so,**  replied  our 
heroine,  *'  and  if  so,  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  me  to  be  informed  in  what  manner.  Intelligence  of  sucb- 
a  nature  I  was  certainly  unprepared  to  expect,  and  I  much  won- 
der at  it ;  still  were  I  to  treat  it  with  indifference  or  with  contempt, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  improper,  and  excessively  disrespectful  to* 
the  lady,  who  is  my  tenant,  and  may  for  aught  I  know  be  my—-—** 

Agatha  paused,  but  aauncontrolable  sigh  burst  from  her  bosom  ;* 
though  for  some  reason,  her  sentence  of  what  this  lady  might  be 
to  her  remained  unfinished,  and  was  probably  not  even  guessed  at 
by  any  of  the  party. 
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*'  Well,  but  if  you  go  to  the  lady  alone,  there  is  surely  no  ne- 
cessity of  your  walking  to  the  Cliff  alone,"  uttered  Jessy. 

*'  None  in  the  least,  my  pretty  sister,"  cried  Alfred. 

Agatha  not  immediately  replying  to  this,  Olive,  who,  contrary 
to  her  usual  custom,  had  listened  in  silence  to  the  foregoing  con- 
versation, and  had  neither  expressed  wonder,  astonishment,  or 
fear,  at  the  contents  of  the  note,  now  burst  into  an  involuntary  fit 
of  laughter,  while  she  exclaimed, — 

'*  Why,  how  funny  you  all  look ;  I  protest  I  shall  die  with  laugh- 
ing to  see  your  comical  strange  faces  all  staring  at  Miss  Singleton, 
as  if  she  were  a  mad  woman,  or  that  somebody  was  going  to  do 
her  a  mischief,  merely  because  she  is  going  up  to  the  Cottage  on 
the  Cliff,  to  hear  a  grand  lady's  secrets,  and  to  be  maje  welcome 
when  she  arrives  there.'' 

•'  Yes,  when  she  arrives  there,"  cried  Jessy,  *•  and  in  safety, 
the  lady  will,  no  doubt,  receive  her  kindly." 

"  My  gracious,  to  be  sure  she  will,  very,  very  kindly,"  retorted 
Olive,  still  inclined  to  laughter ;  ^'  and  so  will  the  gentleman  re- 
ceive her  kindly,  she  will  be  taken  care  of  among  such  fine  grand 
folks,  I  dare  say,  won't  you.  Miss  Singleton  ]" 

The  WonU  you  Miss  Singleton^  was  pronounced  by  Olive  in  so 
peculiar  a  manner,  and  with  such  an  increased  disposition  to  laugh- 
ter, that  Agatha  was  startled  and  surprised,  the  more  when  turn- 
ing on  her  a  look  of  a  gratified  feeling  of  triumphant  joy,  she 
added,  *'  but  you  wont't  forget  the  pretty  robe,  Miss  Singleton, 
for  if  father  should  come  back  while  you  are  gone,  I  will  do  just  as 
you  desired  me  to  do,  so  I  must  have  the  robe  before  you  go,  be- 
cause perhaps  you  won't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  return  again." 

*'  Oh !  Heaven  forbid,  that  our  dear  Agatha  should  stay  long  at 
the  Cliff,"  cried  Jessy. 

**  But  I  must  have  the  robe,  Miss  Singleton,*'  repeated  Olive 
with  great  anxiety,  "  you  gave  me  your  promise,  you  know,  and 
tfaid  that  you  never  broke  your  word,  and  as  to  that  frightened 
JesSt  never  mind  her,  I  wonder  what  the  dickens  she  thinks  b  go- 
ing to  harm  you,  only  just  taking  that  little  bit  of  a  walk  up  to  the 

cue" 

Agatha  now  looked  steadfastly  in  the  face  of  Olive,  while  she 
uttered  these  impressive  words, — 
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**  When  we  meet  again,  Miss  Blust,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
accouot  for  some  of  the  extraordinary  sentences  you  have  addres- 
sed to  roe  on  thb  evening ;  for,  be  assured,  there  will  be  none  of 
them  that  will  escape  my  memory.  The  robe  I  havo  promised, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  break  that  promise  I  have  once  pledged  ;  although 
yoo  have  no  right  to  claim  it  while  the  conditions  for  which  I  gave 
it  yon  remain  unperformed  on  your  part ;  however,  take  the  robe, 
the  peace-oflering,  remember,  of  Agatha  Singleton,  to  return  to 
the  afiection  and  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  a  dear  father.  Wheo 
you  wear  this  robe,  so  given,  and  so  oflfered,  it  may  haply  remind 
you  of  this  evening  when  Agatha  Singleton  set  out  to  attend  the 
summons  of  the  lady  in  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff.'* 

'*  And  are  you  then  resolved  to  venture  there  alone,  dear  Aga* 
tha  V  cried  Jessy  ;  **  oh,  why  lingers  my  father,  would  that  he 
were  but  returned,  he  might  persuade  you,  though  Jessy  cannot." 
**  Dear  girl,  be  not  thus  uneasy  on  my  account,"  cried  Agatha ; 
*'  there  is  no  danger,  I  trust,  that  awaits  a  poor  orphan,  who  never 
yet  harboured  one  unkind  thought  to  injure  mortal ; — but  if  there 
is,  I  shall  still  firmly  rely  on  the  interposition  of  that  ever  watch- 
ful Providence  who  never  deserts  its  votaries,  when  they  look  up 
to  it  for  protection." 

Olive  turned  pale  and  red  by  turns,  she  was  abashed  and  even 
confounded  by  so  solemn  au  appeal,  made  by  one  so  greatly  her 
superior  in  all  that  was  amiable  and  praiseworthy,  and  she  averted 
her  eye  from  her  penetrating  gaze  ;  but  in  vain  did  she  attempt  to 
hide  the  ferocious  expression  of  its  invidious  meaning  ;  there  was 
deep  and  dark  design  in  its  malicious  glance,  and  the  young  un- 
daunted Wolf  was  fixt  in  the  earnest  contemplation  of  features  so 
beautiful,  and  to  him  so  strongly  marked  with  scornful  pride  and 
bitter  irony,  if  she  had  been  gifted  with  the  intellect  of  expressing 
It,  but  Olive  was  a  coward,  and  had  no  stimulus  of  her  own ; 
added  to  which,  she  was  endowed  with  too  small  a  share  of 
understanding  to  act,  (if  we  may  so  term  it,)  from  any  influ- 
ence of  seli^principle,  though  she  was  self-interested  in  every 
action  of  her  life,  but  she  could  not  design  any  thing  if  not 
assisted  by  another  in  any   stratagem  that  required   the  effort 

of  talent,  which,  alas,  is  too  often  perverted  to  the  basest  pur- 
No.  14  40 
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pooes  aod  uses,  however  lamentably  deplorable,  it  is  too  frequenC- 
\j  the  case,  and  then  it  were  hr  better  that  we  had  never  acqiifr- 
red  knowledge  at  all,  if  purchased  only  with  the  loss  of  oar  ioh 
mortal  happiness,  for  to  such  ends  are  talents  the  most  bright  an|l 
shining  applied ;  and  thus  does  man,  ungrateful  and  impious  man, 
requite  the  blessings  given  him  of  reason  and  intellect  over  all 
other  earthly  creatures,  those  blessings  he  turns  into  corses,  and 
when  he  fails,  utterly  fails  in  accomplishing  his  evil  designs,  be 
charges  the  author  of  his  being  with  having  acted  with  injustice 
and  even  cruelty  toward  him ;  but  let  him  cease  the  guilty  mur- 
mur, the  hour  of  retribution,  though  slow  in  its  advance,  will,  too 
speedily  for  him,  yet  arrive,  and  he  must  then  make  up  his  account, 
and  carry  the  sum  total  of  all  his  offences,  whether  great  or  small, 
to  meet  the  eye  which  till  now  he  has  ever  shunned,  and  in  that 
awful  and  tremendous  hour,  no  human  vanity,  no  human  power, 
will  avail  him; — but  for  the  weak-minded  being  here  before  ut, 
she  was  indeed  but  the  instrument  of  a  more  evil  spirit  probably 
than  her  own,  but  this  by  no  means  served  to  atone  for  or  even  to 
extenuate  her  faults ;  it  is  not  because  others  have  vices,  and  use 
them  to  an  extent  that  shock  and  surprise  us,  that  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  our  own  indiscretions  are  to  be  either  pardoned  or  ex* 
cused,  on  the  shallow  grounds  that  merely  they  are  of  a  milder  na- 
ture ;  and  no  sooner  was  Agatha  arrayed  in  her  bonnet  and  pe- 
lisse, for  her  expedition  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  than  Clari- 
belle,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  requested  that  she  might  be  the  com- 
panion of  her  journey  thither ;  to  which  our  heroine  replied, — 

"  Why  do  you  infect  me  with  such  foolish  and  imaginary  ter* 
rors,  am  I  not  forbade  by  the  lady,  who  is  my  tenant,  and  wishes 
to  converse  with  me  on  business  of  the  most  urgent  nature,  to 
carry  any  vbiters  along  with  me  t  does  not  her  note  say  expressly 
that  no  admission  will  be  granted  but  to  me  ?  How  then,  Clari- 
belle,  can  you  expect  to  accompany  me  thither,  or  so  cruelly  per* 
sist  to  inspire  me  with  so  much  idle  apprehension,  where  actually 
no  fear  or  danger  is  to  be  dreaded ;  besides,  were  I  to  permit  you 
to  go,  where  could  you  stay  during  the  time  I  was  conversing  with 
the  lady  t  I  could  not  leave  you  on  the  Cliff  exposed  to  the  cold 
winds  blowing  round  you,  you  would  be  perished,  Claribelle/* 
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**  Ah,  my  detr  young  lady,  and  it  would  not  be  tbe  first  who 
has  persabed  there,  if  you  beard  tbe  tale  that  Sbelty  tells  so  oft; 
it  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  stone,  so  it  would,  and  were  you  to 
hear  it,  you  would — ^" 

**  Certainly  not  be  benefitted  by  it  at  the  present  moment,*' . 
cried  Agatha,  **  and  therefore  I  had  much  better  not  hear  it  at  all; 
cease  then,  Claribelle,  this  idle  waste  of  words,  to  deter  me  firom 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  part  of  my  doty,  go  I  must,  and  alone,  to 
tbe  Cottage  on  the  Clifi*;**  but  at  this  moment  the  head  of  Wolf 
had  projected  itself  in  at  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  without 
fiirther  ceremony  or  waiting  for  admission,  he  presently  walked  in. 

'*What  want  you,  dear  Wolf?'*  inquired  Agatha:  when  to 
her  surprise,  he  answered  her  somewhat  surlily, — 

'*  If  I  am  dear  Wolf,  proTe  my  fidelity  toward  you,  lady ;  put 
me  to  that  test,  and  I  will  answer  it,  were  it  with  my  life ;  go  not 
to  the  Cliff  without  attendance,  and  let  Wolf  be  your  vassal  to 
gaard  you  thither;  if  you  reject  my  services  we  may  never  meet 
again." 

**  Whet  mean  yoo,**  uttered  our  heroine,  suddenly  surprised  as 
well  as  appalled  by  the  soul-darting  energy  which  appeared  in  the 
couBteoance  and  manner  of  this  singular  youth ;  "  boy,  you  drive 
ne  frantic  with  these  fears,  expound  them  if  you  can.** 

**  Lady,  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  expound  riddles,  uttered  he, 
**  but  I  have  seen  those  lately  who  deal  in  magic,  haply  something 
wiMBe,  fi»r  nttght  that  I  can  tell ;  and  *tis  said  that  whole  nights 
she  sila  upon  yon  rode  Cliff,  that  dashed  our  vessel*s  sides  asun- 
der, absorbed  in  thoughts  that  bode  no  good  to  mortal  race,  and 
she  may  harm  thee,  lady,  should  you  cross  her  path.'* 

**  What  bewihlered  dream  hast  thou  conjured  up  to  fright  me, 
Wolf  t*'  cried  Agatha,  smiling,  and  unwilling  to  express  her  fears; 
**  thoQ  wottld'st  not  delude  thy  poor  sister  surely  with  so  wild  and 
weak  a  phantom ;  where  did*st  thou  behold  this  nightly  visiter  of 
the  Cliff  t--«nd  when  hast  thou  been  at  the  Cliff,  that  then  art  ap- 
prised io  well  of  what  passes  there  t** 

**  Do  you  then  think,  lady,  that  I  have  told  you  falsehoods  t** 
utiand  Wolf,  reproachfully,  but  firmly;  "I  thought  you  bad 
known  Wolf  better,  frir  better.** 
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«*  And  so  I  do,"  cried  Agatha,  "  had  it  not  been  a  tak  almoft 
beyond  credibility." 

"  Lady,  the  sybel  bid  roe  swear  that  I  had  never  conversed  with 
her,  and  I  roust  not,  dare  not,  utter  what  she  has  told  me.  Oh, 
she  is  so  hideous  to  behold,  I  sicken  when  I  think  of  her,  at  first  I 

took  her  for  a  gypsy,  but " 

"Merciful  Powers,  Claribelle,  it  is  the  old  road  wandering 
gypsy  that  Wolf  has  eocountered,"  uttered  Agatha;  "and  if  so, 
boy,  she  roeans  thee  no  harm,  a  poor  paniac,  and  knows  not  what 
she  utters ;  but  you  should  not  have  sworn,  oaths  are  binding  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven  ;  though  perfidious  men  have  made  them  void 
to  one  another.,  yet  hold  them  sacred  boy,  as  you  value  life ;  swear 
not  again  to  mortal,  but  having  done  so,  do  not  forfeit  it.  So  thou 
hast  seen  the  gypsy,  and  so  have  I,  but  I  regard  her  not,  nor  does 
she  fill  me  with  terror." 

"  And  I  have  seen  her  too,"  cried  Claribelle,  "  but  Heaven 
preserve  me  from  ever  setting  my  good-looking  eyes  on  her  again. 
Well,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  see  she  has  frightened  even  master 
Wolf,  with  her  queer  outlandish  gibberish,  witchcraft,  and  spells, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  that  would  frighten  him,  I  am  sure.^' 

"  No,  you  say  rightly,  uttered  Wolf;  ,"  it  must  be  something 
more  than  the  wanderings  of  a  woman's  wild  distempered  brain 
that  would  indeed  cause  Wolf  to  fear." 

*  And  do  you  not  believe  her  to  be  insane  V*  inquired  Agatha, 
with  certainly  a  mixture  of  astonishment  not  to  be  expressed,  which 
was  considerably  heightened  by  the  calm  and  decided  reply  of  this 
spirited  youth : — 

"  No,  on  my  soul,  lady,  but  I  believe  her  to  be  wicked  and 
prone  to  mischief; — nay,  I  think  she  has  some  dark  and  evil  de- 
sign now  in  view,  for  she  told  me  tliat  a  lovely  maid  would  shortly 

be .     Lady,  lady,  I  must  not  tell  thee,  but  to  the  Clifi*  go  not 

without  protection." 

"  Oh,  merciful  Heaven,  the  old  barbarous  wretch  will  surely  lay 
her  wicked  spells  on  you,  my  dear  young  lady,"  cried  Claribelle, 
wringing  her  hands  and  walking  about  the  room  in  the  most  dis- 
tracted manner ;  "  she  will  maul  you,  perhaps,  and  eat  up  yoar 
sweet  flesh.  My  grand-mother  used  to  tell  roe  that  witches  never 
&ed  but  on  human  flesh." 
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^*  I  will  take  care  of  that,"  cried  Wolf,  **  sho  sliall  have  the  d«« 
tU  to  eat  before  she  touches  a  particle  of  Agatha  Singleton,  never 
fear  that,  Ciaribelle.     Lady,  am  1  to  go  with  you  to  the  Cliff  or 

DOtl" 

**  Yet,  yes,  I  will  certainly  take  you  with  me,  since  you  are  so 
anxious  about  it,**  uttered  Agatha,  now  preparing  to  quit  the 
chamber,  at  the  door  of  which  she  was  met  by  Jessy. 

*'  I  have  conquered,**  cried  Wolf.  **  Dear  Jessy,  your  wishes 
are  now  accomplished,— I  go  with  sister  Agatha  to  tlie  Cliff.** 

**  Heaven  be  praised  P*  answered  Jessy,  *^  that  she  has  been 
persuaded  at  last ;  and  had  you  not  better  hav«  David  too,  daanist 
Agatha]** 

*^  No,  no,  dear  Jessy,  do  not  ask  me,**  answered  she,  **  yoar 
father  is  not  yet  returned  from  Cromer :  and  1  know  how  unwill- 
ing he  would  be  that  David  should  leave  the  bouse  at  so  late  an 
hour  of  the  evening,  while  he  is  absent  from  home ;  besides,  have 
not  I  a  Wolf  by  my  side,— what  is  more  ferocious  than  a  Wolf* 
prayT* 

Our  lovely  heroine  smiled  as  she  uttered  this  to  her  youthliil 
protector,  but  she  was  very  far  irom  feeling  her  wonted  compos- 
ure, as  she  wrong  the  hand  of  Jessy,  and  bade  CUribellc  farewell 
at  the  gateway ;  and  yet  she  cherished  no  superstilious  ibreboding, 
it  was  not  ibar  that  agitated  her  gentlo  frame,  she  relied  too  firmly 
on  the  protection  of  Providence, — but  it  was  the  meeting  with  her 
illustrious  tenant,  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  that  she  anticipated 
with  a  sort  of  feeling  she  had  never  experienced  before,  she  had 
never  been  told  that  her  mother  was  not  in  existence,  even  her 
lather  had  never  informed  her  that  she  had  no  longer  a  mother 
lilting,  no  human  being  had  told  her  of  the  fate  of  her  mother^ 
and  to  ber  recollection  she  had  never  seen  her  $  all  her  days  to 
the  present  period,  had  been  passed  in  the  conveit  of  the  holy 
sisters,  and  no  one  there  could  tell  her  aught  of  her  history.  The 
Abbess  of  this  holy  sanctuary,  though  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  of  women,  was  austere,  and  sometimes  arbitral^ 
in  her  religious  duties,  and  soured  and  disgusted  with  the  world 
herself,  she  could  never  bear  to  talk  of  it  to  her  youthful  novices ; 
yet  with  the  lovely  innocent  committed  to  her  charge,  at  so  tender 
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au  age  as  was  that  of  our  heroine,  she  frequently  relaxed  of  her 
severity,  while  the  playful  smiles  of  infkntine  loveliness  often  amo- 
sed  her,  evien  in  the  cloistered  gloom  of  a  convent,  and  the  little 
prattling  Agatha  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Abbess  when  no  other  visiter  could  gain  admission  there;  and 
once,  when  the  Abbess  was  confined  by  a  dangerous  and  severe 
illness,  her  little  favourite  was  desired  to  be  brought  in  to  her. 

**  Nay,  her  noisy  chattering  will  disturb  thee,  sister,"  cried  the 
ghostly  confessor,  who  had  taken  his  station  by  the  bed-side. 

**  Not  so,  holy  father,"  calmly  replied  the  Abbess,  "the  sight  of 
that  sweet  child  doth  revive  my  drooping  spirits ;  she  is  an  inno* 
cent,  hurtless  flower,  and  can  exhale  naught  but  purity  and  sweet- 
ness :  angels  are  like  unto  that  smiling  cherub ;  end  are  we  not 
taught  to  believe,  that  of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Quick- 
ly  let  that  child  be  brought  before  me.'* 

The  order  was  of  too  imperative  a  nature  to  be  disregarded, 
not  even  the  power  of  the  holy'  priest  dared  to  act  in  opposition 
to  such  a  high  command,  and  the  little  noviciate  soon  appeared, 
lovely  as  the  young  rose  ere  it  first  breaks  through  the  velvet  bud 
that  carefully  wraps  up  its  blushing  leaver. 

**  Speak  softly,  child,  or  you  will  presently  disturb  the  slumbers 
of  our  holy  mistress,'*  cried  one  of  the  attendant  nuns,  as  she  ad- 
mitted little  Agatha  slowly  to  the  vaulted  chamber,  which  con- 
tained the  languid  form  of  the  sufiering  invalid. 

To  which  the  trembling  girl  replied,  (for  she  had  a  terror  of  the 
old  nuns,  so  austere  In  their  duties,) — 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  I  will  not  harm  her,  I  will  be  so  stiQ  and  so 
quiet,  If  you  will  but  let  me  go  near  her  bed-side  and  softly  touch 
ber  hand ;  I  will  kiss  it,  but  I  won't  so  much  as  let  a  tear  fall 
ufk^n  it  lest  it  Aould  awaken  her ;  no,  I  will  weep  in  silence,  and 
pray  in  silence^  and  perhaps  my  prayers  will  be  accepted.** 

**  And  what  is  thy  prayer,  child  t"  sternly  inquired  the  old  nun, 
but  regarding  the  lovely  innocent  with  (lerfect  wonder  and  aston- 
iAment.  * 

"■What  b  thine !'*  quickly  answered  the  youthful  prattler. 

To  which  the  item  forbidding  sisteif  Barbara  replied,— 

**  I  am  not  used  to  answer  interrogatories,  bo^  Forward  I  shaS 
not  tell  thee.** 
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**  Tben^  I  will  lell  thee  mine,  stater  Barbara,"  cried  Agatha,  **  I 
pray,  each  night  and  morning,  most  fervently,  that  our  good  and 
holy  lady,  may  speedily  recover ;  that  she  may  once  more  inhale 
the  bletsings  of  the  cheerful  morn,  and  that  no  one  else  may  be 
appointed  the  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  wh3e 
Agatha  shall  remain  within  its  cloisters,  for  I  love  the  holy  lady 
dearly,-— «h,  were  she  indeed  my  mother,  I  could  not  love  her 
better." 

"  Thy  mother,'^  cried  the  nun,  upraising  her  eyes,  and  count* 
iog  ber  beads  with  professional  devotion,  (for  certainly  none  other 
warmed  her  cold  heart,)  and,  turning  from  the  celestial  counte- 
nance  of  the  beautiful  innocent  with  momentary  horror  and  dis- 
pleasure, the  again  repeated,—"  The  Abbess  of  the  convent  of 
the  holy  and  imamculate  sisters,  thy  mother !  holy  saints  forbid ! 
thou  talkest  profanely,  child,  and  I  would  chide  thee  for  it,  did 
not  thy  youthful  inexperience  extenuate  thy  fault" 

"  Ah,  do  not,  do  not  chide  me,  sister  Barbara,*'  uttered  the  ir- 
resistible little  pleader,  "  indeed,  indeed,  I  meant  no  harm,  nor 
knew  I  till  now  that  it  were  wicked  to  wish  that  I  had  a  mother 
like  unto  our  holy  lady ;  she  is  so  kind,  and  smiles  upon  me  so 
sweetly,  and  oh  she  folds  mo  to  her  white  bosom  and  whispers,—- 
*  Bless  thee,  Agatha.'  So  when  she  did  so,  I  have  wished  that 
she  were  indeed  the  mother  of  poor  little  Agatha,  that  I  might 
love  her  more  and  more ;  but  if  this  be  wicked,  sister  Barbara, 
and  so  great  a  fault,  I  will  breathe  that  wish  no  more.** 

ISbter  Barbara  uttered  not  a  word,  for  she  beheld  at  this  mo- 
ment the  bosom  of  the  sleeping  lady  heave  with  a  gentle,  soft  and 
iDvolumary,  though  evidently  struggled,  sigh,  but  her  eyes  were 
still  closed,  and  she  feared  that  the  least  noise  would  dbtuib  her; 
motioning  the  little  Agatha,  therefore  to  profound  silence,  she 
bade  her  sit  down  on  a  stool  beside  her,  till  the  holy  lady  should 
awaken,  and  inquire  for  her ;  and  Agatha  obeying,  the  old  noo 
became  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections,  which  to  say  truly  were 
wmewhkt  of  a  sospickms  nature,  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  the 
immaculate  lady,  but  as  they  were  carefiiUy  locked  up  m  her  own 
breast,  as  a  snake  sometimes  coaoeals  its  specious  form  in  the 
dark  and  embowering  deep  shades,  which  renden  it  impervioua 
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to  all  mprtal  view,  so  the  thoughts  and  reflections  of  the  crafty 
nun  were  hidden  from  all  human  knowledge. 

What  the  child  bad  so  innocently  revealed  of  the  affection  of 
the  good  and  pious  lady  toward  her,  was  construed  into  a  measure 
of  guilt,  horrible  to  be  conceived  by  the  chaste  bosom  of  a  sixty- 
five  years  old  nun  ;  and  her  passionate  fondness  for  the  little  smi- 
ling Agatha  amounted  to  a  full  confession  that  she  waa  nearly 
connected   with   this  mysterious   and   beautiful   child,  for   mys- 
terious  the  introduction   of  this   child   into  the  convent  of  the 
boly  sisters  had  always  been  coi^sidered  by  the  chaste  and  pious 
sisterhood  ;  it  was  said,  that,  sbe  was  brought  hither  by  her  father, 
and  that  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  was  deposited  in  the  body  of 
the  community,  for  the  maintenance  and  uses  of  this  lovely  infanti 
and  that  further  large  and  continued  remittances  were  regularly 
invjested  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbess,  for  the  perfecting  of  her  edu«* 
cation  as  boarder  in  the  convent,  but  that  she  was  forbade  to  take 
the  veil,  however  disposed  to  do  so,  by  the  express  authority  of 
her  father,  Captain  Singleton,  whose  name  tbeJittle  girl  bore,— 
but  was  he  her  father  ? — :here  was  a  puzzling  inquiry  for  sister 
Barbara,  and  truly  it  would  have  puzzled  wiser  heads  than  her^s 
to  have  solved  the  question ;  and  if  Captain  Singleton  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Agatha,  pray  who  was  tlie  mother  1 — that  was  a  still  more 
puzzling  inquiry  for  the  pious  nun,  and  one  she  dared  not  investi- 
gate at  the  present  moment,  so  she  shut  her. eyes,  again,  and  again, 
counted  her  beads,  and  turned  her  thoughts  to-— to  what  1 — per- 
haps to  Heaven,  for  what  have  nuns  to  do  with  earthly  things!— 
but   we   cannot  exactly  tell  whereabouts  the  thoughts  of  sister 
Barbara  were ;  notwithstanding  her  holy  calling,  who  can  tell  but 
they  sometimes  strayed  to  other  subjects  than  to  beads  and  ori- 
sons ;   or  how  did  it  eater  into  her  perecranium  that  the  Holy 
Mother  of  the  Convent  was  the  mother  of  the  beautiful  child  then 
seated  beside  her ;  a  lady  whose  very  image  might  have  peraooi- 
fied  chastity,  and  whose  virtues  were  reflected  by  the  most  pious 
and  praiseworthy  actions.     And  cannot  even  holy  cloisters  and 
vesper  bells  shut  out  that  demon  slander?   does  it  indeed  find 
shelter  even  in  the  holy  sanctuary  of  sacred  religion  1    Vile  scor- 
pion, it  was  thought  that  hell  only  was  iu  fixt  abode,  and  with 
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fiends  only  it  was  coupled !    but,  alas,  having  once  vbtted  the 
haunts  of  men,  it  sojoiirns  there,  and  darts  its  deadly  venom  to 
sting  the  hearts  of  millions,  that  fail  and  sometimes  perish  beneath      /m 
the  baneful  influence  of  its  poisonous  breath.  .  / 

But  to  proceed  with  the  Lady  Abbess  of  the  Convent  o^^  the 
Holy  Sisters^ — whether  the  lady  had  been  sleeping  or  waking  we 
know  not,  but  it  was  evident,  from  the  redness  of  her  soft  blue 
eyes,  that  she  had  been  shedding  tears,  and  that  she  was  conscious 
of  her  little  favourite  being  near  her,  for  thrice  she  repeated  the 
name  of  Agatha,  and  thrice  sister  Barbara  permitted  her  to  repeat 
it,  before  she  suffered  the  little  girl  to  attend  the  summons. 

'^  May  I  not  go  to  the  lady,  sister  Barbara,  when  she  calls  me  V* 
littered  the  supplicant,  in  a  4)eseeching  voice,  so  sweet  and  plainn 
tive  that  none  but  sister  Barbara  herself  could  have  resisted  it9 
tender  pleading. 

**  Hush,  child,  perhaps  our  lady  is  only  dreaming,*'  replied  the 
pious  nun* 

**Does  she  then  dream  of  Agatha  T*  inquired  the  child,  "ibr 
surely  she  has  called  me  once,  twice  and  thrice.'* 

*^  Let  her  call  you  again,  and  you  shall  go  to  her,  said  the 
nun. 

At  length  the  gentle  lady  drew  askle  the  dark  green  silk  curtains 
that  overshadowed  her  fair  form,  and  feebly  articulated,— 

^  Does  no  one  hear  me,  and  if  bearing,  why  am  I  not  obeyed  7— 
where  Is  Agatha  Singleton  V* 

The  little  girl,  springing  from  her  seat,  was  instantly  at  the 
bedside. 

**  Here,  dear  lady,"  soiUy  repeated  she,  **  here  is  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton. I  would  have  come  to  you  before,  when  you  called  me, 
but  sister  Barbara  was  fearful  that  I  might  dbturb  you." 

^*  Sister  Barbara  is  too  officious  with  her  fears,"  uttered  the  lady 
in  an  offended  tone ;  '*  sweet,  smiling  innocenlt  yon  cannot  dis- 
turb me ;  though  others  may  impede  my  slumbers,  you  can  never 
harm  them.  Sister  Barbara,  leave  the  apartment,  and  wait  in  the 
anti-chamber,  till  I  shall  again  require  your  presence.  I  would 
bo  alone  with  this  child,  and  want  no  other  attendance  for 
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awhile ;  her  prattle  doth  amuse  me,  thiae  is  irksome,  and  doth 
fatigue  me.*' 

Sister  Barbara  obeyed : — but  what  were  the  thoughts  and  sur- 
mises of  the  pious  nun,  as  she  went  forthwith  from  the  chamber 
of  the  holy  lady,  may  very^  probably  be  guessed  aL  Sister  Bar- 
bara wais  too  wise  to  communicate  her  thoughts  and  surmises  to 
any  other  person ;  but  she  quitted  the  chamber  with  involuntary 
horror,  counting  over  her  beads  till  her  very  fingers  ached  with 
the  fervency  of  her  devotion. 

But  the  child  remained  in  the  apartment  of  the  holy  lady  for 
nearly  two  hours,  and  continued  for  that  space  of  time,  each  suc- 
cessive day,  to  visit  the  holy  lady,  who,  gradually  recovering  from 
her  long  and  severe  indisposition,  perfectly  doated  on  the  lovely 
young  noviciate  committed  to  her  charge.  Meanwhile  Agatha 
continued  with  years  to  expand  in  loveliness  of  person,  as  she  im- 
proved in  every  mental  grace  and  accomplishment,  and  no  ex- 
pense was  spared  in  perfecting  by  art  what  nature  had  so  beauti- 
fully adorned ;  she  had  strong  intellect,  great  and  powerful  feelingi 
uncommon  energy  and  quick  and  lively  fancy,  grateful  and  affec* 
tioDBte,  mild  but  prompt  in  her  actions,  pure  in  her  thoughts,  and 
ingenuous  in  expressing  them ;  indignant  only  when  insulted  or 
aggrieved ;  gentle  in  her  rebuke,  but  firm  and  decided  in  her  cha- 
racter, and  all  this  perfection  had  gradually  acquired  habit  and 
strength  under  the  careful  eye  of  her  preceptress,  the  Lady  Ma- 
tilda St  Clare,  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters ;  it  was 
by  her  hand  that  this  lovely  flower  was  reared,  and  daily  opened 
into  sweetness  and  luxuriant  beauty,  but  it  was  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  spring  more  than  the  glowing  tints  of  summer  that  these 
beauties  were  cultivated,  and  with  moderation  by  her  skilfiil  in- 
structress, and  when  she  inquired  what  the  world  was  like,  and 
what  the  creatures  were  who  lived  in  it,  Lady  Matilda^s  reply 
was, — 

*^  The  less  you  know  of  it  you  will  like  it  better ;  when  you  are 
old  enough  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  and  you  will  despise  it :  but  1 
cannot  teach  it  you,  my  child !  alas,  it  is  only  by  experience  that 
you  must  learn  how  fallacious  are  its  promises,  how  deceptive  are 
its  8oiiles»  how  terrible  are  its  frowns,  and  how  visionary  are  itn 
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proipects  of  faappioess ;  ttSl,  while  Tirtuoot,  you  may  be  borne 
down  its  stream  and  repel  its  force,  however  bitter :  while  you 
have  fortitude  it  will  be  disarmed  of  half  its  terrors  and  its  fears, 
as  death  is  to  the  truly  good  and  pious  christians,  who  have  done 
virtuously  while  they  have  lived  here,  and  do  not  fear  to  die.*' 

**  And  yet  death  is  terrible,  dearest  lady,*'  cried  the  youthful  no- 
viciate ;  **  I  have  heard,  to  die  young  is  to  die  happy,  but  then  it 
must  be  very  young ;  for  I  am  young,  and  yet  roethinks  to  die  and 

leave  you,  lady '*  the  little  trembler  paused  as  she  looked  full 

in  the  mild  blue  eyes  of  Lady  Matilda,  but  she  naw  displeasure 
marked  there  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  mistaken ;  it  was  an 
expression  which  seldom  took  possession  of  so  celestial  n  counte- 
nance, and  a  tear  trembled  in  the  eye  of  the  little  noviciatei  when 
her  preceptreu  pronounced, — 

**  And  does  Agatha  regard  me  more  than  him  who  made  her  t— 
thy  Father,  thy  Heavenly  Father !  Were  you  to  die  now,  you 
would  surely  be  transplanted  to  a  happier  state  than  frail,  weak, 
perishable,  suffering  mortality;  have  I  not  told  you  that  death  only 
is  terrible  to  the  wicked  t  but  as  for  human  ties,  lovely  child,  rest 
not  your  heart  upon  them,  or  they  will  break  your  spirit  with  the 
burden :  they  must  quickly  dissolve,  Agatha,  but  if  you  love  your 
Ood,  he  will  be  ever  near  you  when  all  human  friends  will  6de 
away.** 

The  young  noviciate  fell  upon  the  bosom  of  Lady  Matilda  and 
wept,  and  awhile  she  bore  with  the  excess  of  sensibility  which 
swelled  to  sobbing  the  bosom  of  the  lovely  girl ;  but  thh  was  the 
proper  season  to  check  it,  and  her  preceptress  chose  it 

^  I  do  love  my  God,**  cried  Agatha,  **  but,  as  I  love  my  God, 
is  it  a  halt  to  love  you  also  t  I  could  not  leave  you,  lady,  witbont 
shedding  tears,  even  though  I  went  to  Him  !** 

**  My  child,  there  is  danger  in  this  excess  of  sensibility,**  uttered 
the  lady,  **  it  will  be  &tal  to  you  if  thus  indulged,  you  must  ac- 
quire power  to  check  it  e*er  it  be  too  late ;  and  yon  cannot  hope 
to  do  this,  but  by  imploring  the  assistance  of  Him  who  made  yoUf 
and  by  the  laudable  exertion  of  that  strong  intellect  he  has  so  libe- 
rally gifted  you  with.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  should  pot* 
sesa  no  feeling,  but  temper  it  with  submissiont  moderation,  pro* 
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dence,  and  a  petfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  your  Heavenly  Fa-^ 
tber,  by  wbdse  ondi nance  all  worldly  dfbjects  move  in  diurnal 
course,  whether  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity ;  this  will  be  your 
guide,  y^Aur  monitor  and  friend,  and,  by  this  firm  and  unshaken  bias 
of  well-founded  principle,  my  Agatha  will  bear  the  evils  (if  she 
<aniiot  eseape  tliem,)  that  may  fall  to  her  lot  throu5:h  this  worldly 
pilgrim'dge  of  care,  the  bitter  thorns  of  compunction,  and  the  heart- 
wouoding  reflection  of  self-reproach.  Be  independent  of  your  own 
thoibghts,  Agatha !  cling  to  the  only  source  from  which  you  will 
derive  consolation  in  tlie  adverse  hour  of  danger,  temptation  and 
<sertoit,  and  let  the  tempest  spend  its  fury, — it  may  appal  but  it 
-cannot  erush  y^u,  while  you  beat' an  upright  heart  about  you,  and 
a  Arm  rellence  that  you  will  be  uplifted  by  thiat  hand  which  gov- 
erns the  whole  of  universal  space,  air,  seas,  winds: — aH  created 
-objects  must  (for  v^in  and  impotent  is  their  power)  yield  to  Him ; 
tyrants  must  fall,--«mplre8  be  overthrown, — monarchs  die, — ^if  so 
be  ^ills  it ;  and-  every  earthly  creature  bend  submissive  to  his 
power.  In  the  spring  of  opening^  life,  while  the  blossom  of  youth 
yet  scatters  roses  round  your  brow,  review  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  to  help  you,  m^'  child,  with  wisdom  to  discriminate  the  ob- 
ject there  pourtrayed ;  if  not  in  lively  colours  they  are  true  ones; 
and  the  blessing  of  Matilda,  of  innocence,  peace  and  virtue,  be 
with  you  and  remain  with  you  for  evermore/' 

A  silence  of  some  moments  prevailed,  and  the  first  look  that 
the  young  noviciate  regarded  her  preceptress  with,  produced  a 
perfect  couviction  on  the  mind  of  the  pious  lady,  that  her  solemn 
and  affecting  exhortations  had  succeeded,  and  concerted  her  youth* 
All  pupil  into  aR  she  wished  her  to  be.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that, 
guided  by  such  a  preceptress,  our  heroine  gradually  acquired  a 
^habitude  of  manner  and  an  en^i^  of  mind  far  beyond  her  youth- 
ful years,  and  that,  when  she.  quitted  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
'Sisters,  and  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  her  Father,  (so  perfect 
fbom  the  hands  of  Lady  Matilda,)  he  beheld  his  lovely  daughter 
vith  the  most  transported  eyes,  and  regarded  her  as  the  choicest 
1>le8sing  that  heaven  could  besttiw;  in  his  evening  of  life,  one 
i)riUiant  light  tliumined  his  cheerless  hour,  and  embalmed  the  influ- 
ence of  gloomy  i^fl^ction;  and,  like  tiie  dew  that  falls  from  roses, 
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rnhe  iohaled  its  precioua fragrance, — ^it  was  the  smila of  hia  beavan* 
bora  child,  hia  young  and  lovely  Agatha. 


CHAPTER  XXV, 

**  Her  cheeks  blitf  h  deep  with  roey  etreamii 
Glow  with  unusual  fires  ;  her  ftnn,  her  hand, 
No  longer  move  with  langour ;  all  her  frame, 
Tn  animated  gesture*  speaks  the  soul ; 
Though  still  her  timid  modesty  of  oitDd 
Tempen  with  grace  the  beaatj  of  her  nuen.'' 

Wits  a  mind  tiuis  early  forned,  and  a  diaposition  thus  temper^ 
ed  to  reflection,  by  tbo  precepts  of  so  accomplished  and  able  an 
^instructress  as  the  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisieca« 
(Lady  MatikU  St.  Clare,^  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  lovely  heroine 
had  acquured  a  philosophy  to  meet  the  after  evils  of  her  fate  wtib 
heroic  firmness  and  patient  forbearance,  (which  older  and  more 
experienced  females  would  have  sunk  under,)  and  which  tapport* 
ed  her  in  the  most  trying  and  eventful  hour  of  her  whole  etisl* 
ejice,«^the  untimely  death  of  her  father ;  she  had  indeed  yielded 
to  the  first  excess  of  grief  with  involuntary  bursta  of  anguish,  which 
were  uncontrolable,  but  oo  the  second,  her  tears  were  forbid  lo 
flow  front  the  ^ects  of  her  educalioB,  and  the  holy  and  pious  aub* 
BNSsion  she  bad  been  taught  to  reader  to  the  will,  of  heaven,  aad 
like  the  lily  in  the  sterm,  she  bended,  but  did  not  break,  as  tba 
trembled  beneath  its  pitiless  beatings.  To  haive  imagined,  tbeve* 
fore,  that  a  mind  and  a  heart  so  framed  as  those  of  Agatha  8iB» 
gleton,  coiM  be  appafled  at  mere  imaginary  dangers  which  really 
bad  no  serious  grounds  for  apprehension  or  fear,  would  only  bav« 
beeadMiig  ber  the  greatest  iojustioe;  and  it  was  not  foar  thai 
agitated  her  throbbing  bosom,  when  she  wrung  the  band  of  Jessy 
as  she  departed  with  ber  youthful  protector  from  the  gateway;  but 
it  was  a  aefisation  whoUy  new  to  her,  as  it  was  almost  one  of  a 
bcmma^boni  kind :  it  was  tba  ecstatic,  yet  scarcely  balf^fermed 
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hope  of  meeting  in  the  illustrious  tenaiit  of  the  Cliff,  strange  and 
however  mysterious  it  might  appear,  Agatha  fondly,  anxiously 
hoped  to  behold— a  mother :  for  never  had  her  father  told  her  that 
her  mother  was  no  longer  in  existence ;  but  that  they  had  been 
disunited  from  some  powerful  cause  she  had  always  conjectured, 
though  she  had  never  been  told  so  by  him,  nor  Lady  Matilda,  who, 
like  her  father,  had  always  evaded  any  questions  that  might  re- 
solve her  doubts  on  so  mysterious  a  subject.  Once  indeed,  when 
she  had  made  of  the  holy  Abbess  her  usual  inquiries  of, — **  Is  my 
mother  dead  t — and  did  she  resemble  you  or  me  ?*-wbom  did  she 
resemble,  lady  V*  she  received  the  following  singular  reply  r*^ 

**  Child,  would  you  have  me  answer  what  I  do  not  know  T — ^you 
were  but  a  tender  suckling  when  yoo  were  brought  into  these 
cloisters,  and  consigned  to  my  arms,  by  ^*  The  Abbess 
paused,  and  struggled  to  suppress  a  sigh,  which  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  the  youthful  inquirer,  and  yet  more  anxiously  she 
exclaimed,^ 

**  Ah !  by  toAom,  lady,  was  I  consigned  to  your  arms,  I  implore 
you  to  tell  me  t'* 

And  the  Abbess  somewhat  sternly  replied, — 

"  Your  father :  think  you  a  mother  could  have  parted  with  the 
little  nursling  from  her  fond  breast,  to  yield  it  to  anotber*8  care  t— 
no,  -Agatha,  think  not  of  mothers  so  inhumanly :  nature,  holy  na- 
ture, here  claims  pre-eminence  over  all  other  ties,  over  all  other 
connexions ;  there  is  none  so  dear,  so  soft,  so  pure,  so  tender,  so 
resbtless  as  the  babe  to  the  mother  who  has  given  it  birth.  Cease, 
then,  Agatha,  to  interrogate  me  further  on  this  subject,  to  me  the 
most  painful,  because  it  is  unavailing ;— you  will  ask  of  MatHda 
but  in  vaui  aught  of  your  mother  i — ^yet  the  question  is  natural  at 
your  ag6, — in  truth  I  cannot  blame  you." 

**  Or  at  any  age,  is  it  not  natural,  dear  lady  t"  again  inqnired 
the  youthful  pleader,  and  with  tearful  eyes,  "  If  a  babe  is  so  dear 
to  a  mother,  as  you  have  just  described,  what  must  the  mother  be 
to  the  babe  t" 

•«  I  command  you  to  desist,"  cried  the  Abbess,  as  if  she  bad 
made  an  involuntary  effort  to  subdue  the  weakness  of  ber  momen- 
taiy  jSMlings,  and  then  resumed  the  firm  tone  of  ber  character ; 
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**  why  do  you  rather  cboose  to  anger  me  than  submit  to  my  autho- 
rity ;  wayward  chBd,  why  do  you  oppose  my  wishes  t** 

^*  Indeed,  indeed,  I  will  not  again  do  so,  dear  lady,**  uttered 
the  little  trembler.    **  Forgive,  but  do  not  chide  me.** 

Whether  the  Abbess  kissed  off  the  tear  which  then  fell  on  a 
necle  pure  as  the  Alpine  snows,  and  fair  as  the  plumage  of  the 
swan,  we  cannot  positively  attest,  for  the  evening  bell  sounded  a 
retreat  for  the  one,  and  proclaimed  that  the  hour  of  vespers  was  at 
hand  for  the  other ;  but  this  subject  was  never  aAerward  resumed 
between  the  preceptress  and  her  pupil,  nor  the  slightest  hint  given 
of  it  when  Agatha  became  the  inmate  of  her  father*8  dwelling ; 
never  had  she  uttered  what  Lady  Matilda  had  said  to  her  on  this 
subject ;  for  once  when  asking  questions  about  her  mother.  Cap- 
tain Singleton  sternly  replied,-^ 

"  Did  the  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters  ever  bid 
you  ask  me  these  questions,— -4ell  me,  Agatha  Singleton,  did  the 
Lady  Matilda  St.  Clare  bid  you  ask  aught  concerning  your 
mother  t'* 

The  manner  and  look  which  were  now  directed  toward  the  gen* 
tie  but  always  dignified  girl,  for  a  moment  made  her  tremble,  for 
she  perceived  that  her  father  regarded  her  with  the  most  scrutini* 
stng  attention ;  but  conscious  in  the  purity  of  her  own  heart,  and 
inured  to  the  practice  of  never  deviating  from  the  truth,  which 
sbe  had  been  ever  taught  to  venerate  from  the  strict  example  of 
her  able  instructress,  she  quickly  recovered  from  this  momentary 
terror  of  her&ther*s  anger,  and  with  cheeks  which  glowed  not 
with  ooafiision,  but  with  enthusiasm  of  the  love  of  candour,  and 
what  she  considered  due  to  the  character  of  her  holy  preceptresSi 
the  firmly  replied,^- 

**  No,  Sir,  the  questions  I  have  asked  you  were  the  soggesdoos 
of  my  own  heart,  and  not  induced  by  any  offered  to  me  by  Lady 
Ma^a  St.  Clare ;  if  they  are  improper  ones,  as  I  know  not  that 
they  are,  but  if  my  father  deems  diem  so  in  his  child,  I  will  with* 
bold  the  inquiry  I  have  so  naturally  but  incautiously  made ;  but  I 
should  disdain  if  I  were  guilty  of  a  fitult  to  impute  it  to  Lady  Ha* 
tilda  St  Clare,  or  to  any  other,  merely  to  screen  myself  from  your 
displeasuro  $  I  would  rather,  anch  rather,  confess  that  faok  to  a 
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kind,  indulgent  father,  and  hope  forgive neu  from  him  aloMe; 
breathed  from  your  lips,  I  might  bear  cbastiseroeot,  but  I  could 
not  so  well  support  it  from  the  lips  of  another ;  tell  me  then,  has 
Agatha  offended  her  father  by  this  confession  1 — ^for  I  have  tohi 
you  truth.  Sir,  it  was  the  first  lesson  imprinted  on  my  youthful 
mind,  by  her  whom  you  appointed  to  be  my  preceptress,  it  was 
the  Abbess  who  bade  me  love  truth,  and  I  shall  ever  hallow  it.** 

A  tear,  sacred  to  the  virtues  of  the  ever  loved  and  pious  Lady 
Matilda,  bedewed  the  dark  but  brilliant  eyes  of  Agatha  as  she  ut« 
tered  thb  ingenuous  speech,  while  the  emotions  of  Ckptain  Single* 
ton  were  almost  uncontrolable,  as  he  gazed  wildly  in  the  face  of 
his  lovely  daughter ;  but  softened  was  every  passion  there,  sav« 
only  those  of  love  and  tenderness  toward  her,  and  in  a  voice  -at 
once  mournful,  and  strongly  marked  with  tremulous  agitations,  be 
thus  addressed  her  :-* 

*'  And  well  has  your  preceptress  performed  her  task,  my  sweety 
accomplished,  amiable  and  ingenuous  child  !  for  she  has  brought 
you  to  my  arms  the  semblance  of  her  own  perfect  and  matchless 
excellence,  and  you  are  Matilda  in  all  but  her  vows ;— ah,  fatal 
vows !  but  yet  most  just  for  all  this ; — I  have  merited  from  Matil- 
da St  Clare, — she  was — she  is— she  will  be  **  Captain  Sin- 
gleton paused,  heaved  a  bitter  sigh,  and  suddenly  became  ab* 
stracted  into  silence. 

But  youth,  fresh,  glowing,  innocent  youth,  unconscious  of  tlw 
cause  of  these  sudden  starts  of  passion,  are  dissatisfied  till  they 
know  from  whence  they  proceed  ;  they  see  only  the  rose,  but  do 
not  see  the*  canker  that  destroys  it ;  whilo  they  are  pleased  with 
the  colour  and  smell  of  its  odour,  they  cannot  imagine  that  so  foul 
a  thing  as  a  serpent  is  enfolded  within  its  fragrant  leaves,  and 
Agatha  during  this  short  interval  of  silence,  artlessly  exclaimed,*^ 

*'  Tell  me,  father,  what  Lady  Matilda  will  be,  if  indeed  yoa 
know  so  well  her  iate ;  and  yet,  I  thought,  to  know  the  &te  of 
mortals  belonged  to  heaven  alone.** 

It  was  the  last  thought  of  his  heavenly  child  that  perhaps  rout* 
ed  to  eDei|;y  the  almost  torpid  feelings  of  Captain  Singleton,  and 
he  exclaimed,— 

«•  Matilda's  iate,  ah,  who  shall  doubt,  who  shall  questkni  it,  ito 
was,  she  is,  and  will  be  an  angel  !** 
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**  Welly  and  so  I  always  thought  she  was,'*  cried  Agatha  "  for 
she  always  looked  like  one  when  she  went  to  vespers ;  and  suter 
Barbara  went  too,  and  seemed  to  pray  too  as  much  as  Lady  Ma* 
tilda,  but,  dear  me,  she  looked  so  cross  and  so  frowning  all  the 
while,  and  was  so  glad  when  mass  was  over  to  go  to  dinner,  that 
I  cannot  think  sister  Barbara  will  ever  be  an  angel  like  unto  dear 
Lady  Matilda :  angels  do  not  look  cross  and  frowning,  and  eat  so 
greedily,  do  they,  father  V* 

Disposed  as  Captain  Singleton  now  was  to  sink  into  his  habitu- 
al gloom  and  melancholy,  he  could  not  resist  smiling  at  Agatha's 
remark. 

"  Sister  Barbara,  my  love,**  answered  he,  "  is  one  of  those  be- 
ings who  assume  the  mask  of  holy  religion  only  to  conceal  a  cor- 
rupted heart ;  it  may  serve  her  purposes  here,  but  hereafter  it  will 
avail  her  nothing ;  and  we  deceive  ourselves  when  we  would  de- 
ceive Him,  whose  eye  is  the  searcher  of  our  most  secret  thoughts, 
and  from  whom  no  secrets  can  be  hidden ;  but  the  sister  Barbara 
is  unworthy  of  our  contemplation  ;  I  would  direct  you,  my  love, 
to  one  of  a  more  important  nature ;  and  as  this  b  the  last  timoy 
save  only  one,  that  I  shall  enjoin  you  on  the  subject,  you  must  im- 
plicitly attend  to  and  obey  my  injunctions ;  the  questions  you  have 
asked  about  your  mother  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  resolve,  and  yoa 
must  henceforth  learn  to  bear  in  silence  this  denial  of  your  most 
earnest  supplication  on  this  subject;  it  pains  me,  my  beloved 
Agatha,  to  deny  your  request,  but  circumstances  of  a  most  delicate 
and  peculiar  nature  render  my  compliance,  even  to  you,  impos- 
sible :  seek  not,  therefore,  to  know  that  from  which  I  am  forbid- 
den, and  trust  to  the  better  wisdom  of  an  always  kind  and  never 
erring  Providence  for  future  discoveries,  and  these  may  one  day 
eventually  arrive  ;  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  though  slow  and  al- 
most imperceptible  in  its  approaches,  yet,  comes  to  its  destined 
appointment,  and  never  fails  to  accomplish  its  design ;  the  barbed 
arrow  must  fall,  and  point  to  its  intended  victims  be  they  ever  so 
distant  or  wrapt  up  in  their  own  security ;  nor  can  the  wicked  es- 
cape punishment,  though  they  were  enclosed  in  walls  of  adamant, 
or  strong  steel ;  inscrutible  Providence  will  search  through  all,  and 

force  them  to  surrender  for  their  evil  deeds.    Thus  much^  my 
No.  14.  42 
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child,  I  dare  to  unfold;  nay,  start  not,  my  gentle  girl,  not  on  thy 
mother  will  this  barbed  arrow  fall ;  she  is  blameless,  her  fate 
was^— Agatha,  my  child,  I  dare  not  tell  thee  what  that  fate  was, 
nor  will  you  ask  it,  lest  you  endanger  your  father's  existence.'* 

**  Endanger  the  existence  of  my  father,  oh,  rather  let  me  perish 
first,"  exclaimed  Agatha,  "  never,  never  again  shall  my  imprudent 
curiosity,  for  such  I  find  it  is,  urge  my  father  on  this  unhappy  sub- 
ject, or  say  more  than  he  is  prescribed  to  do.  Oh,  never  more  on 
my  account  shall  you  utter  one  word  contrary  to  your  inclination, 
^  to  your — since  such  it  is,  your  duty." 

''  I  am  satisfied,  fully  satisfied,  with  the  excellence  of  my  ami* 
able  child,"  uttered  Captain  Singleton,  considerably  afiected  with 
this  proof  of  exemplary  conduct  in  his  lovely  daughter ;  "  yet  one 
boon  I  can  still  bestow  on  you,  the  resemblance  of  your  mother's 
features,  Agatha,  I  bear  them  in  my  bosom, — behold  them  here.** 
Captain  Singleton  threw  open  his  vest,  and  suspended  by  a  black 
ribbon,  which  was  fastened  round  his  neck,  disclosed  a  miniature 
of  a  female  countenance,  of  such  exquisite  loveliness  as  occasioned 
the  transported  Agatha  to  utter  an  involuntary  shriek,  and  to  ex* 
perience  a  sensation  as  she  gazed  upon  it  of  the  most  unutterable 
delight,  which  was  as  quickly  followed  by  a  sudden  burst  of  tears. 
"  And  was  this  my  mother?"  sobbed  out  she,  "  this  lovely  be- 
ing, scarcely  less  beautiful  than  my  own  dear  Lady  Matilda,  and 

was  her  fate  so " 

**  Another  word  and  you  behold  her  resemblance  for  the  last 
I  time,"  sternly  exclaimed  Captain  Singleton,  instantly  concealing 

\  the  portrait  again  in  his  vest. 

I  "  Forgive,  oh,  forgive  me,  father,"  cried  the  still  sobbing  Aga- 

I  tha,  "  let  me  behold  it  again,  and  I  will  never  more  oflfend  ;  but, 

I  oh.  Lady  Matilda  !  can  I  ever  forget  her  words,  and  at  the  first 

'  glance  of  that  portrait  they  pierced  my  heart, — dear  is  the  babe 

to  the  mother^  and  oh,  I  feel  at  this  now  throbbing  bosom  that  dear 
i  also  is  the  mother  to  her  babe." 

Captain  Singleton,  no  longer  able  to  control  some  sudden  con- 
flicts which  at  that  moment  appeared  to  engross  his  whole  soul, 
arose  from  his  chair,  and  paced  the  room  with  considerable  emo-^ 
tion ;  and  waving  his  hand,  bade  his  daughter  instantly  to  retire. 
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and  leave  bim  at  liberty  to  meditate  od  bis  own  reflections  wbich 
at  tbis  moment  could  brook  no  interruption. 

**  I  bave,  yon  know,  my  love,'*  said  be,  turning  on  the  lovely 
creature  a  look  eipressive  of  the  mental  conflict  be  was  sufiering, 
**  a  nervous  malady  which  frequently  reduces  me  to  the  deplorable 
•tate  you  now  see ;  and  to  which  even  the  presence  of  my  sweet 
child  cannot  yield  relief,  or  impart  consolation.  Retire  therefore, 
my  love,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  shall  be  calm  again.*' 

*'  But  say  not  that  I  have  in  any  degree  added  to  year  sufferings, 
beloved  lather,  or  that  Agatha  leaves  you  now  In  anger.** 

'*  Let  this  fond  kiss  inform  you  to  the  contrary,'*  exclaimed 
Captain  Singleton,  snatching  a  hasty  but  fervent  pressure  of  lips, 
which,  like  the  half-opening  flowers  of  the  dewy  morn,  breathed 
of  naught  but  nature*8  purest  sweets. 

But  never  more  did  Agatha  behold  the  portrait  of  her  mother. 
She  wbhed,  indeed,  once  more  to  steal  a  glance  of  those  bewitch- 
ing and  heavenly  features  in  which  she  could  not  trace  the  slight- 
est resemblance  of  herself;  for  the  portrait  presented  the  counte- 
nance of  a  female  whose  complexion  was  most  transcendantly  fair, 
with  dark  blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  a  beautiful  light  auburn  shade, 
the  latter,  particularly,  being  extremely  different  to  ber's,  wbich 
was  nearly  black:  the  nose  however  was  aquiline,  and  the  mouth 
small  and  dimpled,  and  so  were  Agatha's ;  yet  the  expression  of 
the  whole  countenance  in  the  portrait  was  more  sombre  and  moorn- 
fully  placid  than  that  of  the  beautiful  orphan,  a  variation  which 
might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  source  of  her  mia- 
fortunes,  and  to  the  dark  complexion  of  her  fate,  wbich  Captain 
Singleton  had  assured  his  daughter  was  of  the  roost  dreadful  and 
melancholy  kind ;  but  more  of  that  she  never  dared  to  inquire  in* 
to,  as  she  perceived  that  it  had,  of  late,  greatly  added  to  the  de* 
pression  of  his  spirits. 

It  was  not  therefore  till  the  jeweb  were  presented  to  her  from 
the  hands  of  her  father,  with  the  solemn  and  particular  injunc* 
tions  they  implied,  and  which  was  only  a  few  days  before  the  aw- 
ful catastrophe  took  pUce  at  the  Cliff,  that  she  ventured  timidly 
to  inquire  if  those  magnificent  jewels  had  belonged  to  her  mother; 
and  stem  was  the  reply  of  Captain  Singleton,  as  he  commanded 
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her  to  mention  her  mother  no  more,  against  which  command,  she 
had,  alas,  no  opportunity  of  ever  again  transgressing ;  for,  in  the 
interval  of  a  few  short  days,  that  father  was  buried  beneath  the 
waves  ;  and  many  reflections  had  since  that  eventful  period  occo* 
pied  the  mind  of  Agatha,  relative  to  the  fate  of  her  unfortunate 
parents,  in  which  it  was  more  than  probable  that  still  her  mother 
had  the  greatest  concern,  because  she  imagined  that  mother  to  be 
in  existence. 

The  mysterious  manner  in  which  this  illustrious  lady  had  chosen 
a  residence  in  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliflf,  and  the  introduction  of  her 
by  the  Marchioness  ;  her  concealing  her  features,  and  observing 
that  singular  and  profound  silence  ;  the  name  of  Ellen  La  Roche 
being  attached  to  the  signature ;  and,  lastly,  the  note  she  had  recei- 
ved from  her,  intimating  that  her  personal  interest  was  blended 
with  ber*s,  all  appeared  incidents  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind,  that 
Agatha  conceived  that  the  foreign  lady  could  indeed  be  no  other 
than  her  unfortunate  mother,  whose  actual  exbtence  she  believed, 
and  that  she  was  known  by  some  strange  coincidence  of  circum- 
stances to  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of  Montault,  and  hence  she 
learned  to  account  for  the  mysterious  language  of  the  anonymous 
letters  she  had  received  either  from  Lord  Montague  or  some  per- 
son well  informed  of  her  mother's  history  and  her  own. 

With  a  palpitating  heart,  therefore,  our  heroine  placed  her  arm 
under  that  of  her  young  protector,  as  they  journeyed  on  towards 
the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;  and  whether  Agatha  actually  trembled, 
or  Wolf  thought  that  she  trembled,  when  they  came  on  the  verge 
of  that  tremendous  steep  which  had  plunged  thousands  into  the 
perilous  ocean  that  foamed  beneath  it,  we  know  not,  but  he  halt- 
ed for  a  few  moments,  and  looking  kindly  in  her  face,  soflly  pro- 
noun ced,«— 

"  You  are  weary,  dearest  sister ;  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
such  ni^ed  paths. — Come,  we  are  now  In  sight  of  yon  Cliff,  and 
will  take  our  leisure  ere  we  reach  the  Cottage.  You  tremble, 
lady,  and  I  feel  your  heart  almost  palpitate  against  mine ;  nay, 
cheer  thee,  no  danger  shall  encompass  thee  while  thy  ftithfol 
Wolf  is  the  guardilin  of  thy  safety.'* 

To  which  Agatha  softly  replied,^— 
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**  Dear  boy,  I  do  not  fear  danger,  and  yet  I  own  I  tremble,  but 
it  is  not  with  the  sensation  of  fear,  dear  Wolf;  neither  am  I  wea* 
ry,  so  let  us  on,  nor  tarry  here  one  moment ;  I  do  not  like  the 
loneliness. 'of  this  rude =aind  wild  .'dreary  place." 

^^Then!.we.wiU  leayo!  it  !lady,V. .uttered lAVolf,  again  taking  the 
arm  of  Agatha,  at  the  moment  .that  the  .splashing  of  an  oar,  com- 
ing fast,  to /the  shore,  was  distinctly  h^i^rd,  something  like  a  small 
shot  .fired  off. 

.'^Fire^arms  !l'  exclaimed:  Agatha;  :  "did  you   not    hear  it* 

'"..Yes^  Lady  ;*V°''^F<^t^^9  though  in  an  undertone',  as  if  he 
di4^  tkot  wish  even  a  whisper '.  to  be-  heard  ;  "  FisK^rmen  probably 
cotroing  to  the;  shore,  and  informing  the  pilots  .by .this  -signal  of 
their  approach."  • 

*VNay,  they. cannot  requhre  their. aid^"!. cried  Agatha;  *Mlie 
winds  are  hushed,  no  tempest  lowers,  and  the  water'  is  calm  and 
unruffled  38  a.lake." 

•^  •  *  *  • 

Wolf  made  no  reply,  but  gently  led  Agatha  dnitoa  more  rapid 
pace...  Mi9an^h)le'the  splashing- of  the  oar  became  more  distinct, 
and  rude  voices  accompanied  the  souqdf  .which  theihideous  screa- 
ming 'Of  the  wHd  fowl  would  have  8(Uekicedyhad.n6t  their  tone  been 
even  more  discordant.  And  the  ;very.  :moment  that  the  boat  drew 
up  to  the  shore,  two  men,  deeply  masked,  approached  Agatha 
and  her  youthful  guide.  '  ! 

V  A  good  evenidg  ,to  you,  fishermen ;"  uttered  Wolf,  by  way 
of  courtesy,  s^nd  grasping  firm  hold  of  his  beauteous  charge ;  but 
he  was  immediately  saluted  by  the  fore/nost.  of  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing reply. 

.VA  go.od  evenii^.to  you,. my  .young .gamecock,  but  yoo  must 
crow  shortly  on  another  dunghill  than  you  have  been  wont  to  dO| 
my  young  mushroom. — Come,  resign  that  pretty  morsel  of  fiesh 
and  blood  there  you  have  got  hanging  on  your  arm  to  our  charge, 
or  we  shall  charge  you  with  some  muskets,  that  will  send  you  a 
kicking  like  a  four  years  old.  Come,  give  up  the  lady,  she  be« 
longs  to  your  betters." 

^*  Sooner  shall  you  separate  me  limb  from  limb,  than  part  me 
from  her ;"  uttered  Wolf,  resolutely  and  undauntedly :  "  she  if 
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nay  sister — dear  as  the  vital  blood  of  my  heart.— Look  at  her,  thou 
canst  not  harm  her,  if  you  are  a  man :  she  is  a  woman,  and  clahai 
your  protection." 

The  ruffian  staggered  a  few  paces  back,  regarding  the  resolote 
boy  with  a  mixture  of  contempt,  which  .was  evidently  blended 
with  surprise,  while  he  exclaimed, — 

**  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  harm  her  that  I  know  of,  my  young 
spring^nettle  ;  nevertheless,  she  must  away  with  me,  do  what  thoii 
wilt,  resistance  will  avail  you  nothing ;  you  are  a  stout  lad,  but 
there  are  stouter  lads  here,  my  boy,  that  might  put  thy  mettle  to 
the  proof,  were  you  to  gall  them.-^Come,  lady,  let  me  conduct 
you  to  our  boat,  our  Captain  is  waiting  there  to  receive  you.** 

The  ruffian  was  now  going  to  seize  the  passive  arm  of  Agatha, 
for  she  had  become  almost  passive  from  absolute  terror,  but  was 
violently  opposed  in  this  attempt  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  the  yet 
undaunted  Wolf. 

"  Touch  her  at  your  peril,  yon  bold-faced  ruffian,  vengeance 
shall  pursue  you." 

Thy  vengeancoi  my  little  cockchafer,"  cried  the  miscreant; 
**  Come,  that  is  a  good  one." 

Another  signal  was  now  discharged  from  the  boat,  and  the  other 
ruffian  immediately  advancing  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  ferocity, 
pronounced — 

**  Hell  and  fury !  heed  you  not  the  Captain's  signal  t  What 
dost  stand  prating  to  that  young  gosling  for,  Cobbo  ?  Cleave  him 
to  the  ground  with  thy  cutlass,  and  take  the  girl  to  the  boat ; 
come,  despatch,  or  bid  me  do  that  work  for  you." 

Till  this  moment,  our  lovely  heroine  had  sunk  beneath  the  Id- 
fioence  of  terror  and  fear,  and  was  too  much  shocked  to  utter  one 
exclamation  that  could  betray  her  fears  to  her  companion ;  but  bo 
sooner  did  she  behold  the  ruffian  approaching  to  seise  on  the  de- 
fenceless Wolf,  than  she  uttered  an  involuntary  and  fearful  shriek 
that  almost  pierced  the  air ;  and,  throwing  herself  between  the 
advancing  bravo  and  tlie  unarmed,  yet  courageous  and  undaunted 
Wolf,  she  firmly,  though  wildly,  exclaimed,— 

*'  Ferocious  men !  yet  hold  your  uplifted  ant},  that  would  pierce 
the  bosom  pf  that  innocent  youth :  shed  not  his  Mood,  as  joar 
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Captain  (if  ftuch  you  style  him)  values  the  existence  of  Agatha 
Singleton  I  If  you  are  placed  in  authority  and  power,  as  I  do  not 
doubt  bat  you  are,  use  it  like  men,  and  not  as  butchers.  I  yield 
me  to  your  authority,  though  you  have  unwarily  attacked  the  rtiost 
defenceless  of  human  beings — a  helpless  woman ;  spare  but  the 
life  of  that  boy,  and  lead  me  to  my  fate ;  I  ask  no  questions,  by 
whose  directions  you  are  committing  an  outrage  against  all  laws 
both  human  and  divine,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  am  your  prisoner, 
and  willingly  I  go,  if  that  boy  escapes  unhurt ;  touch  but  his  life, 
and  you  take  the  life  of  her  whom  you  now  seek— the  life  of  Aga- 
tha Singleton ;  for  I  will  not  live  if  the  boy  perishes ;  tell  your 
Captain  this ;— *and  I  move  not  hence  till  you  return,  and  carry 
me  wheresoever  you  please,  I  care  not  if  he  goes  with  me." 

The  heroic  look  of  Agatha,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  lighted 
up  her  beautiful  features  at  this  moment,  had  even  awed  to  mys- 
terious silence  the  ferocious  men ;  and  whispering  to  one  another. 
Wolf  was  released  from  the  rude  grasp  of  the  second  villain,  while 
the  first,  drawing  his  cutlass,  stood  with  it  naked  over  the  heads 
of  their  victims,  till  the  other  ran  to  receive  the  further  orders  of 
his  employer,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  mandate, 
that  the  boy^s  life  was  to  be  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the  lady, 
but  that  he  was  to  be  beund  hand  and  foot,  and  conducted  to  the 
boat  with  their  beauteous  charge :  but  though  thankful  for  thb  de- 
liverance of  her  beloved  Wolf  from  certain  and  inevitable  destruc- 
tion, Agatha,  with  streaming  eyes,  beheld  his  fine  limbs  shackled 
by  these  brutal  monsters  with  fetters,  which  she  implored  might 
be  lightly  put  on,  and  in  no  way  to  give  him  torture,  but  to  which 
they  answered  not  a  word,  though  each  of  them  continued  in  low 
discoune  to  exchange  sentences  with  each  otiier ;  and  having  fin- 
ished their  cruel  occupation,  they  first  led  Agatha  to  the  boat,  in 
which  there  was  a  man  of  a  gigantic  stature  and  formidable  ap- 
pearance, having  a  large  drawn  cutlass  at  his  side,  and,  in  a  lea- 
thern belt,  a  pair  of  pistob ;  but  he,  like  the  others,  wore  a  deep 
mask,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  his  countenance  was  perceptible  to 
huaan  eye :  he  had  a  large  surtout,  made  of  fur,  which  he  offered 
lor  the  acceptance  of  Agatha,  and  without  speaking  placed  her  in 
Ike  eaoH  coflnDodiout  part  of  the  boat,  taking  bis  station  beside 
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her',  at  the  helm,  which  he  in  a  very  adroit  manner  condacted : 
and  when  Wolf  was  brought,  he  placed  him  on  the  opposite  side 
of  his  lovely  sister,  ^nd  the  men  plying  their  oars,  rerj  rapidly 
bore  off  from  the  shore. 

Agatha  neither  spoke,  murmured,  nor  heaved  a  sigh ;  and  though 
faint  and  almost  powerless,  from  the  great  energy  which  only  a 
few  moments  before  had  roused  her  almost  to  desperation,  she  now 
sat  absorbed  in  deep  and  pious  meditation,  relying  firmly  on  the 
protection  and  interposition  of  Heaven,  to  shield  her  against  the 
secret  and  invidious  enemy  who  had  formed  so  inhuman  uvA 
diabolical  a  plot  to  effect  her  ruin.  But  form  conjectures  as  to 
who  had  done  so  atrocious  and  lawless  an  act,  she  could  not  at  the 
present  moment ;  though,  it  is  certain,  that  more  than  once,  Le- 
ODtine  Craftly  crossed  her  bewildered  imagination ;  but  she  tried 
to  suppress  thu  terrific  idea  that  there  existed  in  nature  so  perfi« 
dious  and  cruel  a  monster ;  she  then  thought  of  her  protector,  the 
kind-hearted  and  benevolent  father  of  the  tender  and  aflectiooate 
Jessy ;  of  her  faithful  Claribelle ;  and  what  anguish  they  would 
endure,  when  they  found  that  she  was  torn  from  them  by  treachery, 
and  perhaps  separated  from  them  for  ever;  and  this  last  thought, 
that  they  would  never  be  informed  of  her  fate,  was  too  much  for 
her  weak  and  now  exhausted  frame  to  support,  and  she  would  pro- 
bably have  fainted,  had  not  the  eyes  of  her  affectionate  Wolf  been 
steadfastly  fixed  on  her ;  hitherto,  by  her  desire,  he  bad  kept  him- 
self profoundly  quiet,  but  when  he  beheld  her  pale  disorder^ 
looks,  he  could  no  longer  be  obedient  to  her  commands,  and  fear- 
fully exclaimed, — 

"  I  pray  you,  Sirs,  look  to  the  lady,  she  is  fainting;  alas,  she 
will  perish.  My  gentle,  lovely  sister  is  unused  to  such  terrors  1  I 
pray  you,  administer  something  to  her  relief.'* 

*'  Not  so.  Wolf,  I  am  only  giddy  with  the  motion  of  the  water,** 
uttered  Agatha,  turning  on  him  a  beseeching  look  not  to  excite  by 
useless  murmurs  the  displeasure  of  these  savage  men ;  **  nay,  I 
am  well,  quite  well.** 

"  Lady,  in  a  few  moments  yon  will  be  in  comfort,  and  in  per* 
feet  security,**  uttered  the  man  who  guided  the  helm :  **  in  ths 
meanwhile  accept  of  a  cordial,  which  may  haply  recruii  year 
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ried  spirits ;  we  are  not  taught  to  treat  you  hardly,  but  for  yon  foN 
ward  boy,  be  must  teach  his  tongue  the  lesson  of  silence/* 

"  Nay,  he  is  young,**  cried  Agatha,  '*  a  simple  youth  too,  over 
anxious  in  bis  fears  for  his  sister ;  I  pray  you,  pardon  the  boy, 
and  do  not  chide  him.** 

"  Beauty  is  a  potent  spell,  lady,**  uttered  the  helmsman,  '*  and 
beauty  like  your*s  would  go  nigh  to  fire  another  Troy,  were  there 
no  other  Helens.'* 

Agatha  disdained  to  reply  to  so  bold  and  familiar  an  address, 
but  civilly  declined  partaking  of  one  drop  of  the  offered  cordial, 
which  was  handed  for  her  acceptance. 

**  For  what  reason  do  you  reject  it,  lady?**  inquired  the Jielmi" 
man. 

To  which  Agatha  mildly  replied, — 

"  For  no  other  than  that  I  do  not  like  cordials  ;**  and  the  apo« 
logy  was  apparently  satisfactory. 

The  night  was  now  rapidly  advancing,  but  .the  moon  diffused 
ber  bright  and  silver  light  on  every  object  that  fell  beneath  ber 
beams,  and  ah !  what  did  they  manifest  to  the  wretched  Agatha t — 
ferocious,  lawless  villians,  directed  by  the  agency  of  some  still 
more  cruel,  and  yet  more  potent  and  vindictive  spirit,  who  were 
bearing  her  far  from  friends,  from  borne,  from  all  but  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven  Itself;  but  to  that  heaven  she  implicitly  trusted, 
and  silently  offered  up  a  prayer,  that  she  and  her  fellow-sofferer 
in  mbfortune,  would  yet  be  preserved  from  the  power  of  their  in- 
vidious and  relentless  foes. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I 

*<  He  that  would  put  his  hand 

On  womao,  (except  in  the  way  of  kindneti,) 

Ts  naught  but  of  brute  creation  : 

And  to  can  him  man 

Wen  only  to  degrade  the  human  race.'' 

The  brilliant  light  which  was  now  reflected  from  the  bright 

beams  of  a  full  moon  made  it  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  ob- 
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^^^v'^Km  ^•T^vr  oenrly  exhausted  heroine  the  ferocious  bearing  and 
^n'VMa^jfeC^  0f  her  companions,  whose  impenetrable  black  masks 
>fli  ^Mvle  tbem  the  more  terrific  to  behold.  Nor  was  the  man  sta* 
i««hm4  at  the  helm  less  formidable,  although  more  polished  in  his 
kuMi^UJ^e,  and  apparently  their  leader  in  this  daring  outrage  com- 
«Mted  OB  humanity  :  to  have  exclaimed  against  which  would,  ia 
flM»  moment  of  her  perilous  and  uncertain  destiny,  have  but  in- 
creased her  sufferings,  and  availed  nothing.  At  length  the  boat 
rowed  into  a  small  and  narrow  creek,  situated  on  the  opposite 
shore ;  but  how  far  distant  from  the  coast  they  had  quitted  neither 
Wolf  nor  Agatha  could  ascertain,  as,  the  tide  being  directly  in 
their  favour,  the  men  had  spared  no  exertion  toward  gaining  the 
haven  for  which  the  helmsman  had  steered ;  so  that  when  they 
ceased  tugging  at  their  oars  they  were  nearly  breathless  with  the 
expedition  they  had  made. 

"  Here  you  must  stop,  till  it  is  low  water,"  cried  the  helmsman. 
**  Fellows,  look  to  your  arms,  and  fire  on  tbe  instant,  if  you  find 
that  we  are  pursued.  For  the  lady,  and  the  beardless  boy,  I  will 
take  charge  of  them  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  you  need  not  fear  that 
I  will  suffer  them  to  escape  niy  vigilance." 

Although  these  words  were  uttered  in  low  and  almost  indistinct 
seotences,  both  Wolf  and  Agatha  listened  to  their  import,  and 
were  conscious  that  to  breathe  a  murmur  of  useless  sorrow  or  com- 
plaint would  be  alike  unpitied  and  unavailing. 

"  Wrap  that  cloak  more  firmly  round  you,  lady,"  said  the  helms- 
man; **  tbe  delicacy  of  your  slender  form  is  but  ill  calculated  to 
endure  the  chilly  coldness  of  tiie  damp  air :  we  have  charge  to 
use  you  kindly,  and  so  we  will.  Beshrew  me,  it  were  a  hint  un- 
necessary from  our  noble  captain  ;  for  they  would  not  be  men 
who  could  look  on  so  fair  a  creature  and  treat  her  roughly." 

**  But  they  would  be  brutes,  would  not  they,  Sir,'*  demanded 
Wolf,  not  once  removing  his  eyes  from  the  pale,  disordered  coun* 
tenance  of  the  now  greatly  affrighted  Agatha,  who  felt  that  she  bad 
much  rather  receive  the  most  contemptuous  silence  from  this  mant 
than  be  annoyed  with  any  fulsome  or  disgusting  compliment  lev- 
elled at  her  person  ;  and  she  instinctively  shuddered  when  she  re- 
iected  how  much  she  was  lu  the  power  of  this  lawless,  if  not  fe* 
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rocious  and  brutal  individual ;  the  more  when,  turning  fiercely  to 
Wolf,  he  exclaimed,— 

'*  I  demanded  not  thy  answer,  bold,  forward  stripling:  far  bet- 
ter did^flt  thou  learn  to  quell  the  insolence  of  that  presuming  tongue, 
which  seems,  in  truth,  too  apt  of  speech.  Wert  thou  not  the  broth- 
er of  yon  lovely  creature,  I  should  quickly  put  an  end  to  thy  dia^ 
course,  and  should  think  it  meet  to  silence  such  a  malapert.*' 

**  Oh  !  I  implore  you  not  to  harm  my  brother,"  faintly  ejacu- 
lated Agatha.  '*  Alas,  he  knows  not  what  he  utters  in  these  wild 
moments.  Pardon  him,  I  pray  you.  A  poor  defenceless  boy  is 
scarcely  worth  your  anger  or  reproach." 

There  was  a  melodious  vibration  in  the  very  sound  of  Agatha*a 
voice,  which  whether  attuned  to  sprightly  mirth  or  sober  sadness, 
thrilled  to  the  very  soul  of  the  object  to  whom  it  was  addressed  : 
and  the  helmsman,  as  he  threw  out  a  plank  by  which  they  were  to 
be  conducted  to  the  shore,  had  relaxed  much  of  his  severity  to- 
wards Wolf:  for,  unclasping  the  fetters  which  bound  his  legs  and 
foot,  be  bade  him  give  them  a  little  exercise  before  he  should  quit 
the  vessel,  which  in  a  few  minutes  they  shoidd  be  ready  to  do. 

"  For  it  is  like  enough  that  you  may  feel  a  little  cramped,  boy, 
with  the  burden  of  your  chain,  which,  to  say  truth,  is  none  of  the 
lightest  There,  there,  now  thou  roayest  breathe  more  freely,** 
added  he. 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks  for  this  relief,**  uttered 
Wolf,  now  standing  upright  in  the  boat,  and  once  more  feeling  the 
use  of  his  legs  and  feet,  which  had  been  benumbed  with  the  cold 
and  pressure  of  the  chain  that  had  so  long  bound  them  ;  and  though 
still  his  hands  were  not  at  liberty,  yet  he  could  approach  his  be- 
loved sister  and  softly  whisper  some  offerings  of  condolence  in  this 
extremity  of  their  hopeless  grief,  which  before  he  had  oo  possible 
means  of  doing. 

**  And  oh,  you  have  my  thanks  too,  compassionate  man,**  utter- 
tered  Agatha.  My  poor  brother  has  now  less  torture  from  the  in- 
•upportable  pressure  of  those  heavy  chains,  and  he  owes  this  re* 
lief  to  your  humanity :  once  more  receive  the  gratitude  of  Agatha 
Singieton.** 
^      Our  heroine  as  she  rapidly  pronounced  these  words,  had  ancon- 
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sciously  placed  her  hand  on  the  out*stretched  arm  of  the  helmsman, 
and  he  shrunk  (as  if  with  some  involuntary  sensation,)  at  the  slight 
touch  of  a  hand,  soft  and  white  as  the  blossom  of  the  pearly  thorn 
while  in  a  smothered  voice  he  repeated : — 

"  My  humanity !    my  compassion !   the  humanity  of  a ^no 

matter,  you  have  called  it  so — and,  be  it  so— -it  may  be  so— come, 
let  us  depart.  I  can  lead  you  now  in  safety  over  yon  plank,  and 
scarcely  will  the  wave  stoop  to  kiss  those  pretty  feet  of  thine. 
Come,  lady,  consign  yourself  to  my  care :  yon  tremble.*' 

*'  In  truth  most  sadly,'*  uttered  Agatha,  yet  endeavouring  to 
soften  her  fears  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  helmsman  prepared  to 
take  her  in  his  arms.  To  this  he  answered  in  the  same  smothered 
tone, — 

**  You  have  naught  to  fear  from  me,  lady,  for,  by  holy  rood,  I 
would  not  harm  you ;  though  my  trade  is " 

**  Oh,  then  it  is  the  more  noble  to  possess  a  giant's  strength  and 
not  to  use  it,"  cried  Agatha,  instantly  dismissing  the  alarming  ap- 
prehensions she  had  formed  of  this  man ;  while,  carefully  wrapping 
the  fur  cloak  around  her,  he  carried  her  safely  over  the  plank  to 
the  opposite  shore,  having  desired  one  of  the  men  to  conduct  Wolf 
by  the  same  means  immediately  to  them ;  which  was  no  sooner 
effected,  to  the  great  and  unbounded  transports  of  both  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  than  the  helmsman,  telling  them  to  preserve  the  most 
profound  silence,  blew  the  whistle  which  was  suspended  from  his 
leathern  belt ;  when  a  carriage  and  four  horses  almost  instantly 
appeared  in  sight,  in  which  both  Agatha  and  Wolf  were  placed, 
the  helmsman  taking  his  station  between  them  in  mysterious  si* 
lence.  It  proceeded  with  the  utmost  velocity  along  a  desolate, 
wild  and  uncultivated  country,  which  appeared  to  be  so  little  fre- 
quented by  passing  travellers  as  that  no  vestige  of  a  human  habi- 
tation was  to  be  seen. 

**  There  are  refreshments  in  the  carriage  if  you  will  now  take 
any,  lady,"  cried  the  helmsman,  drawing  forth  a  bottle  containing 
wine,  and  a  paper  of  biscuits,  which  were  deposited  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  carriage ;  "  you  will  sink  if  you  thus  persist  in  refusing 
all  means  of  sustenance ;  the  rejection  of  which  will  besides  an- 
swer no  purpose.  Here  are  wine  and  biscuits;  do  both  you  and 
your  brother  now  freely  partake  of  them." 
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Agatha,  indeed,  aow  began  to  feel  the  necessity  which  nature 
imposed  on  her,  for  exhaustion  had  nearly  reduced  her  to  fainting; 
and  she  accepted  a  glass  of  wine  and  one  of  the  biscuits  which 
were  handed  to  her  by  the  helmsman,  who,  administering  the  same 
to  Wolf,  partook  of  some  himself  at  the  request  of  our  heroine ; 
she,  feeling  considerably  revived,  timidly  ventured  to  inquire  if 
they  had  much  further  to  go  before  they  should  reach  the  place  of 
their  destination:  to  which  the  helmsman  replied;  (having  re- 
moved the  chain  which  bound  the  hands  of  Wolf  with  an  expres« 
sion  of  kindness  which  seemed  the  effect  of  some  spontaneous  feel* 
ing  wholly  new  to  him  ;) — 

**  You  are  weary,  lady,  nor  do  I  wonder  at  impatience  so  natu« 
nil  under  present  circumstances,  which  do  not  seem  to  afford  the 
most  pleasing  prospects ;  but  in  a  few  moments  you  will  arrive  at 
the  end  of  your  journey,  where  all  things  arc  provided  for  your 
comfort  and  accommodation  ;  more  it  is  not  in  my  province  to  an- 
swer you.*' 

A  silence  now  ensued,  not  interrupted  by  either  of  the  party : 
for  Wolf,  who,  being  released  from  the  whole  of  his  fetters,  was 
able  to  clasp  now  and  then  the  hand  of  his  beloved  and  suffering 
sister,  took  the  precaution  not  again  to  excite  the  displeasure  of 
their  conductor,  continuing  to  observe  every  mark  of  deference 
towards  him  (if  such  it  should  be  called)  till  the  carriage  halted 
suddenly  at  the  declivity  of  a  steep  range  of  mountains;  and  al- 
most buried  in  the  midst  of  them  appeared  the  mouldering  ruins 
of  a  gothic  structure,  which  might  once  have  been  denominated  an 
abbey,  the  entrance  before  it  yet  retaining  some  curious  remains 
of  its  ancient  form,  which  rendered  evident  at  the  same  instant  the 
depredations  which  the  hoary  hand  of  time  had  been  so  uncivil  as 
to  make  on  its  arched  roof  and  once  hallowed  walls.  Still  it  seem- 
ed to  have  afibrded  a  shelter  to  some  human  being,  however  deso- 
late or  obscure  its  present  ruinous  condition  ;  for  a  smoke  seemed 
to  issue  from  a  chimney  apparently  lately  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  this  convenience  to  the  dweller  therein. 

*^  Here  then  is  the  old  Abbey,'^  uttered  the  helmsman  in  a  surly 
tone,  and  stiddenly  assuming  his  ferocious  manner,  which  for  seve* 
ral  past  houn  he  had  totally  abandoned  as  being  either  trouble- 
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some  or  repellent  to  his  feelings ;  '*  and  here,  lady,  I  deliver  up 
my  hostages  in  trust  to  our  noble  captain.  Yes,  lady  !  however 
unwillingly,  I  must  now  resign  my  charge  :  yet — but — no  matter  I 
here  comes  your  protector.  Lady,  farewell !  should  we  meet 
ugain,  and  perhaps  we  may.  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  only  be  to 
leave  you  in  better  company.'' 

**  Oh  !  tell  me  but  your  name,  that  I  may  learn  to  remember  it 
with  eternal  gratitude,"  uttered  Agatha  in  breathless  accents; 
"  and  whatever  you  are,  yet  I  will  teach  my  tongue  to  bless  you.'* 

'*  Then  you  will  teach  your  tongue  to  sin  against  Heaven,  lovely 
lady,"  exclaimed  the  helm^tman  in  a  voice  agitated  and  convulsed 
with  emotion :  *'  for  of  thy  prayers  too  surely  I  am  unworthy. 
Once  more,  farewell  I  what  I  am  too  soon  you  will  be  informed ; 
and  yet  1  harmed  not  thee  nor  this  beardless  boy,  of  that  I  thank 
the  immortal  Gods  I  am  innocent :  that  pang  is  spared  me." 

With  these  words  the  helmsman  opened  wide  the  door,  and 
sprang  out  of  the  carriage ;  at  the  entrance  of  which,  wailing  to 
receive  the  destined  victims  of  treachery,  stood  a  tall  personage, 
whose  countenance,  like  his  dark  ambassador's,  was  closely  hidden 
by  a  mask:  he  was  attired  in  a  regimental  costume,  by  the  char- 
acter of  which  he  might  be  guessed  to  be  of  superior  rank ;  and 
the  following  sentences  were  exchanged  between  him  and  the 
helmsman : — 

"  Is  every  thing  secured,  and  the  victim  in  our  powerf*  To 
which  the  helmsman  gruffly  replied,— 

"  Thinkst  thou  that  I  have  been  treacherous, then,  to  my  trust? 
or  that  Manfrida  would  do  a  deed  by  halves  ?  1  have  brought  yo^ 
Agatha  Singleton;  make  use  of  your  eyes,  and  you  will  not  mis- 
take your  mark.  There  is  none  lovelier  in  creation  than  she 
whom  I  have  brought  you/' 

'*  And  who  is  that  sitting  beside  hert"  fiercely  demanded  the 
stranger. 

"  A  boy,*'  answered  the  helmsman,  **  a  beardless,  simple  boy, 
for  whose  life  she  pleaded :  and,  by  holy  rood,  I  could  not  deny 
a  boon  so  asked.  We  spared  the  boy,  and  till  now  he  has  ^eeo 
chained.  The  poor  rogue  cried  me  mercy,  so  I  took  the  fetten 
off  as  we  journeyed  hither.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  maideOi  at 
least  so  she  calU  him.*' 
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^  Fool,  dolt,  blockhead,  why  didst  thou  bring  the  imp  hitliert 
fiercely  inquired  the  other ;  she  has  no  brother,  but  yet  I  know 
she  calls  him  so,  because  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  night  of  the 
tempest  with " 

At  this  moment,  Agatha  uttered  an  involuntary  shriek  of  ter- 
ror, and  in  the  dread  of  being  separated  from  her  dear  Wolf, 
wildly  exclaimed, — 

**  Yes,  yes,  you  have  said  rightly,  he  was  spared  on  the  night  of 
the  tempest ;  but  my  father  perished  there  on  that  fatal  Cliff. 
Ob,  you  who  know  so  well  the  misfortunes  that  have  attended  the 
fate  of  Agatha  Singleton,  have  pity,  I  implore  you,  on  this  help* 
leu  youth  !  spare  him,  whatever  you  do  with  me.  I  ask  no  more: 
do  not,  do  not  consign  this  boy  to  death  !'* 

'*  Nay,  hear  her.  Captain,"  uttered  the  helmsman  in  a  voice  of 
thunder ;  '*  and  if  not  her,  hear  Manfrida  ! — spare  that  boy.** 

The  helmsmen,  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  whispered  something  in 
the  ear  of  the  stranger  which  seemed  to  startle  him ;  and,  ap- 
proaching the  carriage,  he  instantly  pronounced  :— 

**  Lady  be  your  prayer  granted ;  fear  not  for  the  life  of  the 
boy — he  will  be  preserved.  Come,  I  will  attend  you  to  the  Ab- 
bey, where  both  you  and  he  shall  find  a  welcome  suited  to  yonr 
station ;  and  where  you  will  also  have  attendants  obedient  to  your 
call  and  subservient  to  your  pleasure.  We  are  no  tyrants,  lady, 
though  you  deem  us  such  :  but  you  will  find  us  men  all  willing  to 
serve  so  beauteous  a  creature.** 

Agatha  felt  little  disposed  to  enter  into  conversation  with  this 
stranger,  who  had  seemed  only  a  few  minutes  before  so  ferociously 
inclined  to  exercise  bis  brutal  authority ;  and,  besides  the  onfa- 
Toorable  impression  she  had  conceived  of  the  natural  savageness 
of  his  disposition,  the  terror  he  had  inspired  her  with  on  account  of 
her  beloved  Wolf,  though  only  momentary,  had  bereft  her  almost 
of  the  power  of  being  able  to  articulate  another  sentence ;  so  that 
filing  too  weak  and  exhausted  to  reply,  she  permitted  him  to 
take  her  now  passive  hand,  and  to  lead  her  to  the  dark  entrance 
of  what  in  reality  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  tomb  than  an 
Abbey,  without  making  the  slightest  observation  on  the  dreaiy 
and  frightful  abode  to  which  ha  was  cooductiog  her :  basidei,  the 
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had  the  arm  of  Wolf  on  the  other  side  ;  the  helmsman,  or  other- 
wise Manfrida,  having  from  the  moment  that  they  had  quitted  the 
carriage  suddenly  disappeared.  Her  conductor,  after  having  tra- 
versed many  winding  passages,  at  last  brought  her  to  a  spacious 
hall ;  but  faintly  lighted  by  the  feeble  rays  of  a  glimmering  lamp, 
that  only,  as  it  were,  seemed  to  render  darkness  the  more  visible, 
and  every  surrounding  object  but  the  more  gloomy  in  appearance ; 
while  a  damp  and  almost  obnoxious  vapour  rested  on  the  mouldy- 
framed  oaken  chairs,  and  issued  from  the  dreary  walls. 

He  rang  a  huge  bell,  hung  in  the  centre  of  this  gloomy  apart- 
ment ;  which,  after  reverberating  a  mournful  sound,  brought  an 
ancient  and  decrcpid  female  from  an  adjoining  chamber ;  and, 
though  age  had  hitherto  never  failed  to  inspire  our  lovely  heroine 
with  veneration  and  esteem,  yet  on  this  old  woman  she  gazed  with 
involuntary  terror  and  even  with  disgust.  Contrasted  indeed  with 
her  faithful  and  now,  alas,  absent  Claribelle,  the  figure  of  p^d  My- 
sis  was  truly  not  very  inviting ;  for,  added  to  the  prodigious  large 
quantities  of  Scotch  snufif  which  she  had  been  recently  taking,  slie 
,  had  a, weakness  in  her  eyes  which  made  them  look  as  red  as  a 
ferret's,  and  her  dress  was  neither  the  most  cleanly  nor  delicate, 
being  one  of  the  Dutch  costume. 

"  Where  is  Beda  ?"  exclaimed  the  stranger.  **  Why  is  she  not 
here  to  wait  in  attendance  on  the  lady  who  was  expected  at  the 
Abbey  the  whole  of  the  evening?" 

"  Oh,  by  my  faith,  noble  Captain,  Beda  is  exactly  where  she 
ought  to  be,'*  rejoined  the  old  Jezabcl,  scowling  on  Agatha  a  most 
envious  and  malignant  glance.  '*  Truly  she  has  been  preparing 
supper  in  the  green-dragon  chamber  for  these  three  hours  and  a 
half,  for  the  accommodation  of  that  lady,  and  sure  she  has  been 
putting  all  things  to  rights  for  her  reception  in  the  old  Abbey, 
wiping  the  stains  out  of  the  old  tapestry  and  the  bed-hangings  and 
the  mouldy  chairs ;  which.  Lord  preserve  us,  I  dared  not  touch, 
for  fear  of  the  rats,  which  would  have  devoured  me  at  the  first 
morsel.'* 

"  And  a  delicate  morsel  they  were  like  to  have  had,  if  they  had 
devoured  thee,"  cried  the  stranger,  affecting  to  put  an  air  of  plea- 
santry on  the  old  woman's  uncomfortable  words :  '^  but  prithee 
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have  done  prating,  you  mumbling  old  fool,'*  added  he,  **  and  send 
Bed  a  hither  to  attend  her  mistress/* 

The  old  woman  instantly  disappeared,  sahitiog  Agatna  with 
another  scowl  far  more  malignant  than  the  former  one ;  and  leav^ 
ing  our  heroine  a  prey  to  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions,  In  this 
dreary  and  terrific  abode  and  in  the  power  of  beings  so  repugnant 
to  her  feelings :  but  this  was  not  a  moment  the  most  seasonable  to 
reflect  on  the  horrors  of  her  situation,  or  to  conjecture  who  had 
been  the  author  of  her  present  misery ;  nor  did  she  permit  her 
thoughts,  bewildered  and  unconnected  as  they  now  were,  to  dwell 
for  an  instant  on  her  dear,  loved  protector  (the  Fisher  Blnst)  and 
the  comforts  she  had  enjoyed  beneath  his  friendly  and  hospitable 
roof;  much  less  could  she  bear  to  think  of  the  sweet  Jessy,  whose 
gentle  heart  was  now  bleeding  on  her  account ;  and  if  she  thought 
of  Olive,  it  was  only  to  remember  the  peculiarity  of  her  manner 
at  their  last  meeting,  and  the  malignant  glances  she  had  bestowed 
on  her  when  she  bade  her  farewell :  something  like  suspicion  in- 
deed arose  in  her  mind,  that  this  cruel  and  treacherous  girl  could 
be  no  stranger  to  the  calamitous  destiny  which  was  so  shortly  to 
overtake  her;  and  in  which,  were  that  reaUy  the  ease,  Leontine 
Craftly  might  now  be  taking  an  active  part ;  nay  perhaps  had  pria« 
cipally  designed  this  cruel  and  diabolical  scheme  to  snatch  her 
from  the  home  and  bosom  of  her  generous  and  benevolent  pro* 
tector,  in  order  to  lay  a  more  certain  plan  for  the  ruin  of  hit 
house  and  family !  and  if  so,  how  base  a  fiend  roust  Olive  Blust 
be;  for  none  but  the  spirit  of  a  fiend  could  induce  her  to  joio  in 
such  a  conspiracy,  and  abet  such  a  cruel  purpose  eierdsed  on  one 
of  her  own  defenceless  sex. 

*'  But  oh,  it  cannot  be,*'  again  reflected  Agatha.    **  There  h 

not  to  be  found  in  the  semblance  of  woman  a  heart  capable  of 

such  unexampled  depravity  !"  and  she  endeavoured  to  dismiss  so 

base  a  suspicion  from  her  tortured  mind,  and  to  apply  that  remedy 

which  even  the  most  wretched  and  unfortunate  have  still  in  their 

power ;   a  consolation  of  which  she  well  knew  that  no  mortal 

means  could  deprive  her ;  namely-— her  unceasing  confidence  in 

the  goodness  of  a  supreme  Being,  who  could  in  the  moment  of  the 

bitterest  cahimity  befriend  her  when  every  other  hope  was  abtn« 
No.  15.  44 
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doned.    He  could  counteract  all  evil  designs,  and  avert  the  cruel 
and  vindictive  malice,  of  her  foes,  which  she  bad  not  provoked  by 
any  unseemly  action  of  her  own :    conscious,  therefore,  of  inno- 
cence, she  now  looked  upward  for  support  in  this  unexpected 
change  of  fortune.    Her  quick,  intelligent,  and  energetic  mind 
now  grasped,  as  its  choicest  treasure,  all  that  extensive  knowledge 
which  she  had  obtained  from  her  excellent  preceptress,  whose 
lessons  had  formed  her  infant  heart,  and  instilled  those  princi- 
ples of  early  piety  which  were  never  afterward,  to  be  erased  from 
her  memory:    this  knowledge  was  now  the  rock  to  which  her 
exhausted  spirits  clung.    -More  enfeebled  therefore  by  the  bodily 
fatigue  she  had  endured  for  the  few  last  successive  hours  than 
overpowered  by  the   terrors   of  her  present  situation,  she  sat 
with  her  arm  reclining  on  the  back  of  a  sort  of  old  tapestry 
screen,  which  was  placed  round  a  large  fire  stove,  but  in  which 
there  was  so  small  a  portion  of  fuel  as  scarcely  to  answer  the 
end  for  which  it  was  intended,  no  warmth  being  diffused  around 
to  the  gloomy  objects  on  which  it  so  parsimoniously  shed  its 
light. 

**  I  fear  that  you  are  suffering  niuch  from  the  coldness  and 
dampness  of  this  apartment,'*  said  the  stranger :  "  indeed,  I  much 
wonder  that  by  this  time  better  means  have  not  been  resorted  to 
for  your  further  convenience  and  accommodation  ;  but  I  will  my- 
self  see  to  it,  Lady,  and  before  I  depart  will  order  all  things  for 
your  future,  comfort.  The  old  Abbey  is  in  truth  roost  deplorably 
neglected,  though.once  the  seat  of  splendour  and  magnificence  al- 
most unrivalled,  and  surely  never  surpassed.*' 

"But  of  which  it  retains  no  vestige  that  I  have  yet  behekl,'* 
uttered  Agatha,  by  no  means  willing  to  let  this  man  see  that  her 
spirits  had  8|unken  under  the  conflicts  she  endured,  or  that  she 
was  yet  intimidated  by  the  approaching  terrors  which  might  pro- 
bably St  in  be  in  reserve  for  her. 

There  was  also  a  native  dignity  abotit  Agatha  Singleton  which 
seemed  only  to  belong  to  exalted  rank,  and  which  was  so  perfect- 
ly natural  to  hery  that  it  could  never  be  mistaken  for  pride  ;  it  was 
rather  the  efiect  of  a  polished  education,  refined  by  principle  and 
rendered  amiable  by  piety. 
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Whether  the  stranger  was  struck  with  admiration,  or  awed  into 
respect,  by  this  unexpected  display  of  graceful  self-possession  in 
the  character  and  manners  of  our  lovely  heroine,  is  not  certain ; 
but  after  having  preserved  a  profound  silence  for  some  moments, 
during  which  time  he  seemed  to  be  minutely  examining  every  li- 
neament of  her  beautiful  countenance,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,— 

"  You  have  courage,  admirable  courage,  which  I  never  yet 
■aw  equalled  in  so  young  a  lady." 

To  which  Agatha  modestly  replied, — 

**  Do  you  then  imagine  that  courage  Is  incompatible  -with 
youth  V 

^  No  mere  than  wit  and  spirit  are  with  beauty,  lady,**  he  re« 
plied,  "  but  they  are  scarce  ;  yet,  once  found,  are  exquisite;  as 
the  rich  jewel  when  discovered  in  a  hidden  mine,  they  cannot  be 
too  greatly  valued.'* 

Agatha  chose  not  to  regard  this  compliment  as  intended  for  heiv 
self,  nor  wished  it  to  be  imagined  that  she  considered  it  in  that 
light,  by  one  of  whose  principles  and  character  it  was  morally  im- 
possible that  she  could  form  any  favourable  impression. 

No  answer  was  therefore  made  to  his  remark ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  younger  abigail  appeared  with  a  low  and  modest  curt- 
sey, which  she  took  care  should  be  particularly  made  to  Agatha, 
informing  her  that  the  refreshments  were  ready  in  the  green-drag- 
on, and  the  chamber  to  which  she  was  to  be  conducted  quite  pro- 
pared  for  her  reception. 

"  And  truly  you  have  taken  a  tolerab)y  decent  time  in  prepa- 
ring it,"  observed  the  stranger  with  8  menacing  frown ;  *•  why 
was  it  not  ready  when  this  lady  arri^  t" 

The  girl  blushed  deeply,  and  appeared  evidently  embarrassed 
by  the  inquiry :  at  length  she  replied  : — 

'*  I  cry  you  mercy,  Sir,  if  I  liave  been  in  fault ;  but  it  was  not 
I  who  was  ordered  to  prepare  the  apartments  for  a  female  pri  ** 
The  stranger  looked  at  her  5ercely,  and  she  concluded  her  sen- 
tence with — **  a  female  viiitef^  Sir,  I  meant  to  say :  I  did  not 
mean  that  this  lady  was-^-^-" 

'*  Silence,  you  silly  ooppet !"  cried  the  man,  **aDd  attend  onlj 
to  the  commands  whica  this  lady  thinks  proper  to  impose  on  yoo.** 
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The  poor  girl  seemed  frightened  ;  and  gave  Agatha  a  look  of 
so  beseeching  a  nature,  that  she  was  at  no  Ibss  to  understand  ita 
inoport,  and  immediately  exclaimed  : — 

*'  Necessity  then  requires,  Sir,  that  I  should  now  impose  one 
which  I  can  no  longer  dispense. with.  1  am  exhausted  with  fa« 
tigue,  and  must  beg  permission  instantly  to  retire  to  the  chamber 
which  is  provided  for  me.  I  am  absolutely  in  want  of  rest,  and 
roust  repose  awhile,  or  perish  under  the  severity  of  my  sufleringi : 
and  my  poor  brother— I  implore  you  to  grant  him  a  similar  in- 
dulgence.'* 

*'  Nor  shall  you  ask  that  boon  and  be  denied  it,  lady  !'*  cried 
the  stranger.  *'  Retire  with  yonder  female,  who  will  be  obedient 
to  your  commands  and  attentive  to  your  wishes :  and  in  the  mean- 
while, fear  not  for  your  brother,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him ; 
and  there  are  few  who  would  not  envy  him  so  endearing  a  title  as 
to  claim  relationship  with  thud  lovely  a  sister !  he  shall  fare  well 
on  that  account." 

**  I  may  then  rest  secure  of  his  being  safe  under  your  protection. 
Sir,'*  said  Agatha,  now  preparing  to  follow  the  attendant,  and  re« 
gardingthe  agitated  Wolf  with  the  deepest  and  most  tender  anxiety. 

To  which  the  stranger  instantly  replied  : — 

**  On  the  lionour  of  a  soldier,  madam,  which  I  now  pledge  sa- 
credly to  you,  t\)at  youth  will  be  in  perfect  safety,  while  he  re* 
Oiains  within  the  Stalls  of  the  old  Abbey." 

"  I  am  much  beholden  to  you.  Sir,"  uttered  Agatha,  curtseying 
with  an  air  at  once  graceful  and  dignified :  **  then,  dear  Wolf, 
iareweli  !*' 

"  Heaven  and  holy  angeK  bless  and  protect  my  beloved  sister,** 
quivered  the  lips  of  the  agitated  and  trembling  Wolf,  as  he  press* 
ed  the  delicate  hand  which  cante  in  contact  with  his  own. 

Alas !  the  firm,  undaunted  spirit  of  this  bravo  and  animated 
youth,  which  would  have  endowed  him  with  courage  to  face  a  can* 
Don*8  angry  shot  without  being  intimidated  at  the  sound,  could 
only  sink  at  the  word  farewell,  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  Agatha; 
and  the  grievous,  soul-harrowing  thoughi  that  he  might  from  this 
parting  hour  behold  her  angel  form  no  m«re  caused  an  involunta* 
<7  gliih  9f  iwi  tOi  spring  from  bis  eyea  upon  tcenaioualy  aad  ftio^ 
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\y  murmuring  out  the  l^st  adieu  ms  she  quitted  the  hall.  Nor  war 
our  heroine  less  visiblj^  affected.  She  too  feared  that  she  should 
not  be  permitted  again  to  see  and  converse  with  her  dear  Wolf: 
and  though  she  held  her  handkerchief  over  her  ryes  to  conceal  the 
agitation  of  her  countenance,  yet  her  convulsed  sobs  did  not  fail  to 
reach  the  ear  of  her  youthful  guide,  and  very  probably  excited  the 
deepest  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the  artless  girl,  for  she  softly 
ottered,  though  looking  around  her  first  with  the  utmost  caution,— 

**  Dear  lady,  weep  not  so,  I  pray  you  bo  comforted.  Oh,  it 
grieves  me  much  that  I  cannot  lessen  your  sorrow ;  but  poor  Beda 
b  unhappy  too,  sweet  lady ;  ah  me  i  they  call  me  little  merry  Be* 
da,  but  they  Jcnow  not  that  I  am  mirthful  only  to  hide  a  sad,  sad 
heart'* 

**  So  young,  Qnd  has  sorrow  yet  found  entrance  there  t  cried 
Agatha. 

'^  Yes,  yes,  lady  I  I  was  bom  in  sorrow ;  but  hush,  hush— my 
grandmother  wHl  hear  us,  and  then  she  will  beat  me,  and  send  me 
to  bed  withont  my  supper ;  but  I  will  tell  you  more  of  this  anon, 
when  you  are  alone  in  your  chamber.** 

**  Poor  child  ;**  softly  ejaculated  Agatha ;  for  the  age  of  Beda 
did  not  appear  to  exceed  fifteen,  although  she  was  uncommonly 
full-grown,  with  a  round  and  rosy  face,  and  large  sparkling  black 
eyes,  joined  to  a  look  almost  infantine,  from  a  peculiar  artlessnesa 
and  innocence  which  marked  its  expression.  Throwing  wide  open 
a  door  which  looked  into  a  spacious  apartment,  far  better  accomo- 
dated with  fijrnitore  than  the  one  they  had  quitted,  and  well  light- 
ed up  by  a  large  wood  fire,  she  exclaimed, — 

*'  Here,  lady,  is  your  chamber ;  and  the  two  smaller  ones,  which 
you  shall  see  presently,  are  sleeping-rooms,  which  are  yours  and 
mine;  oh,  the  powers!  how  briskly  the  fire  bums,  and  you  havt 
need  of  it,  for  you  appear  sadly  cold.  Yon  old  hall  with  those 
dusty,  mouldy  hangings,  would  starve  a  rat  to  death.  I  pray  you, 
dear  lady,  sit  close  to  the  fire,  and  take  off  your  mantle,  roeanwhik 
I  will  warm  you  a  sup  of  nice  elder  wine ;  grandmother  made  i( 
and  it  is  marvellous  good ;  I  would  that  grandmother  were  as  gool 
as  her  wine.'* 

The  whimsicality  of  tbb  remark  actually  made  our  heroine  smie 
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in  the  very  midst  of  her  misfortunes ;  and,  having  followed  Beda*s 
direction,  she  felt  cheered  by  the  warmth  <of  the  fire,  and  revived 
by  the  kind  attention  shown  to  her  with  such  godd-humour  and 
Bimplicity  by  the  unaffected  girl.  With  such  a  companion,  even 
iin  this  dreary  and  uncomfortable  solitude,  Agatha  felt  that  she 
•could  be  content  and  even  amused  ;  so  much  did  she  prefer  it  to 
-the  probable  disgusting,  and  perhaps  disdainful  treatment  of  an  at- 
tendant of  a  colder  and  more  frigid  age  : — and  while  the  youthful 
Beda  was  fidgetting  about  her  person  one  moment,  and  the  next 
scalding  the  wine,  which  she  quietly  administered  to  her  mistress 
in  a  large  silver  cup,  and  toasting  the  biscuits,  our  heroine  secret- 
ly rejoiced  that  the  grand-daughter,  instead  of  the  grand-mother, 
whose  frightful  appearance  and  uncouth  manners  still  dwelt  on  her 
recollection  with  dismay  and  terror,  had  so  fortunately  been  ap- 
pointed for  her  fille'dt'chamhre. 

**  Here  are  two  delicate  pigeons  beneath  this  cover  ;'*  cried  Be- 
da, removing  it  at  the  same  instant,  and  drawing  the  table  on  which 
it  was  placed  with  several  more  covered  dishes  close  to  the  side  of 
her  lovely  mistress  ;  "  Dear  lady,  try  if  you  cannot  taste  a  morsel, 
were  it  only  to  please  poor  little  Beda,  who  is  longing  to  see  you 
eat'* 

**  De^r  girl,  I  would  please  you,  were  I  able ;"  cried  Agatha, 
still  more  gratified  wfth  the  engaging  manners  of  her  little  smiling 
attendant ;  "  but  I  cannot  taste  food  to  night.  Alas,  child,  I  am 
<  more  in  want  of  rest ;  Jsat  I  thank  you,  Beda,  for  your  kind  wish 
to  serve  me.  I  will  to  bed,  if  you  have  prepared  it,  and  endeavour 
to  ease  my  throbbing  temples." 

"  Yoar  temples ;  ah,  do  they  then  ache,  lady  ? — I  will  steep  a 
kerchief  in  Hungary  water,  and  bind  them  up,  and  then  I  will  air 
^our  night-clothes,  and,  while  you  try  to  sleep,  I  will  ait  by  the 
^ouch  and  watch  you.", 

**  Dear  girl,  I  have  no  other  garments  than  what  you  behold,** 
Ittered  Agatha,  bursting  into  tears  ;  *'  my  clothes,  my  home,  my 
protector,  my  friends,  are  all  far  distant  behind  me !  but  why  do 
Idistress  you  by  repeating  grievances  which  you,  poor  child,  have 
m  power  to  redress.*' 
^*  Would  I  could,  would  that  Beda  had  that  power,  dear  lady  ;* 
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cried  the  kind-hearted  girl ;  **  but  you  have  clothes,  and  they  are 
fine  clothes  too,  all  placed  ready  for  your  use,  in  the  cabinet  of 
your  chamber." 

Surprised  by  intelligence  she  so  little  expected,  Agatha  was  on 
the  point  of  inquiring  who  had  placed  them  there,  but  prudenco 
immediately  suggested  that  this  moment  was  not  a  seasonable  one 
for  demanding  an  elucidation  of  this  circumstance  ;  indeed,  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  girl  to  give 
one ;  but  Beda  having  brought  the  night-clothes,  and  placed  them 
by  the  fire,  our  heroine  was  still  more  deeply  struck  by  the  dclica« 
cy  of  the  material  of  which  they  were  made  ;  and,  while  she  was 
undressing,  the  girl  artlessly  exclaimed,-— 

'*  Did  I  not  tell  you  true,  lady  t  they  are  fine  clothes,  much  finer 
thai^  any  I  ever  beheld  before  ;  and  some  of  the  dresses  are  all 
covered  with  lace  and  with  ribbons, — ay,  and  some  of  them  too 
are  marked  with  a  crown,  so  prettily  !** 

"  A  crown,  Beda  V*  rejoined  Agatha,  starting  with  involuntary 
surprise. 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  lady,**  answered  Beda ;  grand-mother,  when  she 
put  her  spectacles  on  to  look  at  it,  said  it  was  a  coronet,  and  that 
she  absolutely  believed  that  all  these  clothes  belonged  once  to  some 
queen  or  great  princess,  they  are  so  grand  and  so  fine !  but  how 
they  came  into  the  old  Abbey  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  though  I 
suppose  grandmother  can  tell  if  she  likes,  for  she  knows  every 
thing ;  but  she  won*t  tell,  she  won't  tell  any  body,  if  they  were 
dying  to  know.** 

Agatha  made  no  remark  on  this  observation  of  her  little  talka- 
tive maiden,  nor  dared  she  investigate  her  own  thoughts  at  this 
moment  on  so  extraordinary  and  mysterious  a  circumstance ;  for 
to  no  person,  recently  an  inhabitant  of  this  Abbey,  could  such  a 
wardrobe  as  the  one  described  by  little  Beda  belong.  The  gar* 
ments  must  haVe  been  sent  hither  by  some  person  of  illustrious 
rank  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  such  costly  apparel 
and  once  the  images  of  the  Marchioness  of  Montault,  and  her  son. 
Lord  Montague,  crossed  the  bewildered  imagination  of  our  now 
greatly  perplexed  heroine ;  but  could  Montague  have  any  hand  in 
this  nefarious  business!  Could  he  be  accessary  to  the  atroclQr  of 
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ruffians  seizing  on  ber  person,  and  bearing  her  far  from  home  nnd 
friends  ;  and  to  the  separating  her  from  the  only  being  who  pr«>- 
tected  and  had  afforded  her  a  shelter  in  her  orphan  state  1  If  Lord 
Montague  had  done  this,  he  was  the  basest  of  men,  and  the  Mar- 
chioness the  most  treacherous  of  women.  But  Agatha  repelled  a 
thought  so  degrading  to  the  character  of  both  these  exalted  per* 
sonqges ;  and  Beda,  as  she  drew  the  curtains  gently  around  her, 
wished  lier  a  good  repose,  adding  softly »  *'  I  will  watch  you,  if 
you  please,  lady." 

To  which  Agatha  replied, 

**  No,  dear  girl,  retire  to  your  chamber ;  for  there  ia  an  eye 
that  will  watch  over  me  in  despite  of  all  human  power  to  prevent 
it«— An  eye  that  slumbers  not,  though  we  slumber;  and  while  the 
radiance  of  that  eye  yet  beams  upon  me^  and  upon  you,  sweet 
innocent,  we  shall  never  want  protection,  nor  need  to  fear  an  ap» 
proach  of  the  danger  which  that  eye  still  overlooks,  and  can  al« 
ways  speedily  avert.'*  * 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

*'  Bnt  he  that  rails  against  his  ailent  friends, 
Or  hears  them  scandalized,  and  not  defends  {'* 
•  •  •  •  •  •         • 

**  Tells  tales,  and  brings  his  friends  in  disesteem. 
That  man^s  a  knave  ! — Be  sare  beware  of  him." 

WhcthbIi  that  nature  was  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  worn 
out  with  suffering,  or  that  heaven  in  kindness  had  lent  its  pityioff 
aid  to  befriend  the  slumbers  of  its  faithful  votary,  we  cmnnot  de* 
cide ;  but  never  had  the  sleep  of  Agatha  Singleton  proved  more 
sweet  and  refreshing  than  it  did  beneath  the  roof  of  the  old  Ab» 
bey,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  direst  calamity  which  had  ever 
befallen  her:  affording  an  incontestihle  proof,  that  it  is  not  alvajrs 
In  the  power  of  unfeeling  man  to  deprive  us  of  the  consdatioo 
which  we  derive  from  the  censciousoess  of  a  pure  and  uprifhl 
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heart,  and  from  the  reflection  that  whatever  our  niisfortttnet  magr 
be,  we  liave  not  brought  them  down  upon  our  own  heads  by  being 
guilty  of  any  base  or  unworthy  action.  Beda,  who  bad  only  takea 
a  few  short  hour's  repose  on  her  little  pallet  in  the  adjoining 
chamber,  was  much  surprised  to  find  her  lovely  mistress  still  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  sound  sleep  when  she  entered  the  apart- 
ment and  gently  drew  the  curtains  aside. 

^  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you,  dearest  lady,'*  said  she,  as  Agathe, 
suddenly  awaking,  demanded  to  know  who  was  there  t 

"  It  is  only  Beda,  who  is  waiting  here  to  receive  your  com- 
mands, and  who  is  happy  to  find  that  you  have  been  able  to  reet 
so  well.  In  truth,  I  was  sadly  afraid  that  the  noises  which  are 
constantly  kept  up  in  this  old  Abbey  would  have  disturbed  you ; 
to  me  they  are  nothing ;  but  to  you,  lady,  who  can  never  have 
heard  such  noises  before,  they  would  have  been  frightful.  I  am 
happy,  therefore,  that  you  have  escaped  them.*' 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  our  heroine  possessed  no  fears, 
at  least  no  superstitious  fears,  although  educated  in  a  convent ; 
yet  we  must  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  she  was  equally  a  stranger 
to  the  emotions  of  curiosity  ;  and  she  eagerly  demanded  to  know 
of  Beda  what  noises  she  alluded  to,  for  that  she  herself  bad  heard 
nothing  to  alarm  her,  but  had  slept  most  profoundly  ever  since  the 
latter  had  quitted  her.  The  little  girl  however  was  not  only  em- 
barrassed by  the  inquiry,  but  seemed  decidedly  unwilling  to  give 
any  further  explanation  on  the  subject ;  which  Agatha  perceiving 
became  no  longer  anxious  to  hear ;  though  during  the  few  minutes 
she  was  engaged  in  dressing,  she  smilingly  observed  to  her  little 
blushing  companion : — 

^  It  was  wrong  of  you,  my  dear  diild,  to  mention  noises,  the 
causes  of  which  you  were  not  at  liberty  to  reveal ;  as  the  men- 
tioning of  such  thing  things  might  have  intimidated  one  of  a  less 
firm  spirit  than  myself,  who  might  be  inclined  to  yield  to  vain  and 
imaginary  terrors  in  so  remote  and  dreary  a  dwelling.  But  I 
should  be  to  blame  to  encourage  the  approach  of  any  idle  fearst 
while  I  have  so  much  real  sorrow  to  combat  with  ^  and  do  not 
suppose  that  I  wish  to  encroach  apon  your  kindness  of  disposition, 
or  the  seeming  openness  and  sincerity  of  your  character,  by  ask^ 
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ing  you  for  any  intelligence  about  this  old  Abbey  wbich  you  are, 
doubtless,  desired  not  ta  reveal.  The  noises  you  have  alluded  to 
are  of  no  consequence  to 'me  while  they  do  not  threaten  me  with 
danger  or  infect  me  with  fear.^' 

To  this  the  little  maiden,  shaking  her  head  in  a  very  significant 
manner,  instantly  replied ! — 

**  Ah !  Lady,  you  will  very  shortly  hear  them,  and  know  also 
from  what  cause  they  proceed  ;  and  though  you  did  not  hear  them 
last  night,  perhaps  you  will  this.  Oh  !  yes,  you  will  surely  hear 
ihem  to-night,  for  there  will  be  great  doings  in  the  old  Abbey. 
This  is  the  birth-day  of  the  Captain,  and  there  is  a  great  party 
invited  to  supper  in  the  ancient  hall.  Oh  !  it  was  a  sad  night  the 
last  year.  I  well  remember  that  grandmother  and  I  were  almost 
frightened  out  of  our  wits  with  fear ;  for,  do  you  know,  lady,  they 
all  got  drunk  with  wine,  and  then  they  quarrelled  and  fought ;  and 
both  wine  and  blood  were  sprinkled  all  over  the  floor  ;  and  grand- 
mother verily  thought  that  the  Captain  had  killed  one  of  the 
smugglers  that  belonged  to  the  '  Bold  Buccaneer.'  " 

Jf  Agatha  had  felt  no  fear  at  the  former  intelligence  of  the  lit- 
tle talkative  Beda,  she  actually  turned  pale  at  this  last  communi- 
cation, and  with  the  most  breathless  accents  exclaimed  : — 

"  Smugglers  did  you  say  Beda?  Oh!  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  indeed  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  smugglers.  Alas,  dear  Wolf!  then  both  your  doom  and 
mine  is  irrevocably  fixed." 

The  terrified  Beda  quickly  replied, — 

'*  Oh,  say  not  so,  dear  lady,  s^y  not  so :  for  though  they  get 
their  bread  upon  the  high  seas,  which  grandmother  says  they  do, 
and  are  very  terrible,  fierce-looking  men,  yet  methinks  they  could 
not  harm  you,  lady." 

Agatha  was  almost  too  much  abstracted  in  thought  and  agonis- 
ed in  heart  to  attend  to  this  last  observation  of  her  little  attendant, 
and  she  permitted  her  to  prattle  on,  and  even  to  prepare  her 
breakfast;  to  which  she  mechanically  sat  down  without  the  slight- 
est inclination  to  eat  of  the  delicacies  which  were  offered  to  her 
taste,  and  without  once  remarking  the  agitation  of  Beda,  who 
mournfully  exclaimed : — 
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*^  Ah  kdy  !  you  eat  aot,  and  you  speak  not.  Ab,  wberefore 
are  you  ofiended  with  poor  little  Beda,  who  would  do  any  thing  to 
make  you  smiley  and  see  you  happy !  I  would  I  could  recal  my 
words,  since  they  have  made  you  grieve  so  sadly ;  but  indeed,  I 
knew  not  that  they  were  of  evil  import 

Both  the  look  and  manner  of  Beda  were  so  perfectly  replete 
with  purity  and  simplicity,  and  withal  so  aflfectionate,  that  Agatha 
could  no  longer  disregard  her  attentions ;  and,  extending  her  hand 
towards  the  artless  girl,  with  her  wonted  sweetness  exclaimed :— - 

**  Dear  girl,  you  have  said  nothing  that  can  at  all  make  me  feel 
angry  with  yea,  whatever  import  your  words  may  have  conveyed : 
and  I  admit  that  they  have  filled  me  with  terror  and  apprehension 
which  I  cannot  at  the  present  moment  banish.  Tet  the  evil  is  not 
of  your  making,  sweet  girl.  It  cannot  spring  from  you ;  therefore 
with  you  I  cannot  be  offended  or  displeased  j  because  you  have 
only  uttered  truths,  although  they  are  unpleasing  ones  !  satisfy  roe 
but  in  one  particular,  and  I  will  make  no  further  inquries,  to  an- 
swer wluch  may  be  contrary  to  your  injunctions.  Was  that  the 
Captain  who  conducted  me  hither  on  yesternight,  and  from  whom 
Ipartedt'* 

To  which  Beda,  aHer  a  moment*s  hesitation  replied, — 

**  He  t*-4di  BO,  lady  f  I  should  be  sorry  if  he  were  :  for  he  is  a 
very  surly  cross  sort  of  a  man  indeed ;  even  grandmother  is  al- 
9MMt  afraid  of  him ;  for,  though  he  smiled  upon  you,  he  has  a 
frown  for  every  body  else.  He  Is  second  in  command  under  the 
Captain,  so  we  are  all  obliged  to  treat  him  with  respect,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not :  which  is  very  hard,  because,  lady,  it  is  not  easy 
to  esteem  tlioee  for  whom  we  can  feel  nothing  but  terror  and  dis- 
goat.  Thett,  Mr.  Hasrac  is  so  brutal  to  the  poor  men  on  board  of 
the  Bold  Buccaneer,  and  orders  them  to  be  flogged  and  punished 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  acts  of  cruelty ;  so  there  la 
no  wonder  that  they  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  Hasrac,  is  tiiere, 
lady  t" 

** No,  child,**  answered  Agatha:  **the  wonder  would  only  be 
if  they  could  endure  the  sight  of  him,  since  they  groan  so  much 
beneath  the  tyranny  of  his  power.  Tyrants  may  indeed  be  drea- 
ded; but  for  them  to  be  liked  Is  a  moral  impossibility.    Cpnceiv- 
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lug  that  she  might  yet  gain  Bome  further  intelligence  fVonn  her 
little  wai  ling-maid  that  might  tend  to  throw  a  dear  light  on  fbe 
mystery  of  her  present  confinement,  durisg  the  interval  of  Beda^ 
employment  in  removing  the  breakfast  things  from  the  apartroene, 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  endeavouring  to  force  a  smile  into  her 
care-worn  countenance  :-^ 

**  So,  Hasrac  is  not  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  your  good  graces 
Beda !  but  the  Captain  is,  I  imagine,  of  a  more  kindly  nature ; 
gentle,  perhaps,  and  more  humane  to  the  poor  fellows  under  hit 
commaiid.'* 

To  which  Beda  answered,  with  a  rising  blush,  which  made  her 
arch  and  pretty  features  a  thousand  times  more  bewitching  :^* 

"  Yes,  lady,  he  is  quiet  enough !  and  would  seldom  speak  to  any 
one,  if  they  were  not  to  speak  to  him.  But  though  so  silent,  he  is 
not  gentle ;  he  does  things  very  roughly  sometimes,  without  being 
once  in  a  passion.  It  vras  the  Captain,  as  I  was  saying  beforti 
that  almost  killed  one  of  the  men:  but,  dear  me,  he  did  it  vwy 
coolly  and  quietly ;  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  that  he  had 
been  so  angry.'* 

*'  Then  he  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  character  of  the  two,** 
cried  Agatha,  shocked  by  this  descriptidn  of  the  man  who  appear* 
ed  to  be  the  principal  of  this  place,  and  by  whose  means  there 
was  no  doubt  but  she  had  been  conveyed  hither  under  the  guanl 
of  his  wicked  agents  in  so  Aefarious  a,  transaction,  *'  Yes,  Beda, 
the  cold-blooded  tyrant  is  eveO  worse  than  Hasrac,  who  drops  the 
mask  and  plainly  tells  you  what  he  is,  a  bold-faced  villain.  Ohg 
may  Heaven  protect  me  from  the  power  of  such  a  monster,  who^ 
with  deliberate  malice  and  calm  composure,  can  do  an  act  so  dia^ 
graceful  to  humanity.  I  would  rather  stand  exposed  to  an  hungry 
lion's  vengeance,  or  meet,  unkennelled  iti  my  path,  a  furious  blood- 
hound, than  encounter  this  quiet,  silent  man  that  you  describei 
Beda  !  know  you  this  Captain's  name,  child  1  the  very  sound  of 
which,  I  fear,  will  soon,  ah  !  very  soon  become  hateful  to  my  t^rJ* 

^  Then  I  rejoice  that  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  tell  you, 
dearest  lady,'*  uttered  the  girl :  "  for  indeed,  indeed^  I  do  not 
know  it.  He  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Capiaim  in  the  old  Abbojr^ 
ond  nobody  -qdls  him  by  any  other." 
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.  "  I«  b#  youfig  or  old  T'  ioquircd  our  heroino  roost  ahTiousI?,  for 
strapge  thought  at  that  mometU  possessed .  her  aow  bewildered 
imaginatxoQ ;  and  had  Beda  pronounced  the  oame  of  Craftly,  she 
woiftd  la  DO  degree  have  beea  surprised  at  the  ihtelltgence  that 
ttiU.Jirtfui  aod  iosidious  villain  bad  been  the  nhsans  of  carryieg  hef 
away  from  the  power  of  her  protector^ 

But  the  little  girl,  very  soon  replied  :«-<- 

^  Old*  lady!  old  enough  to  be  my  father  or  yours!  and  he  is, 
very  ugly  too.  Nobody  would  fall  in  love  with  bifD  for  Iris  beauty  t 
yet  graiidmotlier  says  that  ho  has  oncO'  been  handsome ;  but,  my 
gractousi  it  roust  have  been  a  great,  great  while  ago,  when  hand* 
aame  ment  I  suppose,  were  very  scarce.'* 

At  any  other  moment  Agatha  would  hn^e  smiled  at  the  arch 
pleasantry  of  her  little  abigail:  but  she  waa  now  too  much  agitated 
an(|  interested  in  all  th^  information  she  co^kl  gain  respecting  tbii 
DBisn  ;  and  she  exclaimed  :— 

"  Your  grand  mother  then  haa  been  acquainted  with  the  Captain 
a  considerable  length  of  time  T' 

. "  Yes,  lady,"  answered  Beda,  "  in  foreign  parts,  when'  she 
was  in  her  own  country,  which  is  also  the  Captain's:  they  are  both 
of  the  same  country,  a^d  that  I  soppose  is  the  reasim  why  they 
are  so  partial  to  one  another."  .. 

"  And  what  country  might  that  be  V  iaquired  Agatha. 

**  Italy,  lady,"  cried  the  little  girl«  smUingi  **  a  yery  perfidione 
touatry  I  have  beard,  where  the  gentlemen  are  aU  jealous-«-4mil 
the  ladies  f&ry  fond  of. making  them  so." 

**  And  who  has  taught  you  to  ccedit  this  report  1"  said  Agatha. 

Beda  archly  replied,^-'*  Why  grandmQthei^-*4UMi'»-'en^-«4ome«> 
body  besides,  to  whose  report  I  would  give  credit  in  any  thing." 

The  little  rosy  chocks  of  the  smiling  Beda  were  now  tinged 
with  a  brighter  gkiw  :  and  her  Uvely  black  eyes  bad  lost  nothing 
of  their  histre  the  while  she  was 'making,  this  perfectly  artless  do^ 
daration. 

But  as  the  MvmebQdy  was  of  no  consequence  to  Agatha,  though 
she  dearly  perceived  had  great  influence  with  her  J?Zfe-ife-cAam^t 
she  did  not  press  her  for  a  farther  disclosure  of  the  secrets  of  her 
jrflmg*^^  '■»o<'<^w^  bo9on»«  whiph  woidd  too  soon  arrive  at  soffit 
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cjent  maturity  to  dbcever,  that  men  are  not  always  wbat  Aey 
seem  ;  and  truth  and  sincerity  not  always  the  language  of  their 
heart,  though  it  dwells  on  the  glossy  surface  of  their  tongue. 

Nor  were  the  communications  afforded  her  by  Beda  of  a  Terjr 
pleasing  nature  to  occupy  her  present  thoughts ;  or  the  idea  of  the 
old  grandmother  and  the  Captain  being  natives  of  Italy  any  points 
in  their  favour :  for  the  only  being  she  had  ever  known  as  coming 
from  that  country  had  indeed  been  perfidious  ^ven  to  'the  veiy 
worst  extreme,  haying  betrayed  liis  trust  and  committed  a  most 
daring  outrage  on  the  property  of  his  employer ;  and  that  being 
was  the  dark  mysterious  Paulo  !  the  very  recollection  of  whom, 
and  of  his  being  also  an  Italian,  made  her  tremble  with  terror  at 
the  idea  of  an  encounter  with  any  more  natives  of  that  country, 
for  which  she  had  as  little  respect  as  Beda ;  and  it  was  strange 
that  her  greatly  venerated  and  highly  respected  father  should  have 
selected  such  a  man  as  Paulo  for  his  confidential  servant,  as  his 
manners  were  unquestionably  of  the  most  repellent  and  disagree* 
able  kind :  for  he  could  not  merely  be  termed  gloomy  or  reserved, 
bnt  decidedly  morose,  shunning  the  society  of  his  fellow*belngs  as 
if  they  were  hateful  to  his  sight ! 

And  of  such  a  man  who  wookl  not  have  been  beware  T  He  who 
is  so  apt  to  suspect  others  is  generally  to  be  the  most  suspected 
himself;  for  **  suspicion  ever  haunts  the  guilty  mind.**  But  there 
were  other  contradictory  points  in  the  conduct  of  her  father ; 
which,  however  dearly  he  was  loved  by  his  affectionate  and  dutiful 
child,  could  not  escape  her  clear,  intelligent  mind,  and  accurate 
observation ;  and  which  even  her  partiality  for  that  father  could 
sot  exactly  reconcile  to  common  sense.  For  instance,  bb  having 
himself  abamUmed  ^  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  yielded  to  an 
ihdulgence  of  the  most  depressed  habits  of  manner  and  reflection ; 
for  which  he  had  never  assigned  to  his  daughter  one  probable 
eause :  while  the  uncertainty  of  her  mother's  yet  hemg  in  ezbt* 
ence  often  filled  the  mind  of  Agatha  with  perplext  and  torcnring 
doubts,  whether  she  was  actually  the  legitimate  offspring  of  her 
parents,  or  the  child  only  of  illicit  love :— a  question  regarding 
which  her  unfortunate  father  had  still  left  her  in  doubt,  and  in  that 
donbt  it  was  probable  that  she  would  remain  to  die  end  of  lier  •!• 
istence* 
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TbcM  were  the  sad  and  paioful  veflections  in  addition  to  ber 
preMOt  misfoitiines,  in  which  our  heroine  was  involved  at  the  de- 
parture of  her  little  attendant  from  the  apanment ;  who  had  left 
her  freely  to  indulge  them,  in  wiijch  she  was  not  interrupted  till 
dinner  time.  It  was  daring  the  absence  of  Beda  that  Agatha  more 
carefully  eiamiaed  the  situation  of  the  gloomy  abode  in  which  she 
was  now  likely  to  become  a  prisoner — perhaps  for  life,  for  any 
thing  she  could  tell  to  the  contrary.  Poor  Wolf,  too,  was  as  like* 
ly  to  share  the  horrers  of  her  fate ;  and  for  him  she  grieved  more 
than  for  herself,  because  it  was  bis  attachment  and  fidelity  toward 
her  that  had  so  suddenly  involved  him  in  this  new  and  unforeseen 
calamity ;  and  she  would  have  given  worlds  only  to  have  obtained 
one  glance  of  the  dear,  loved  companion  in  her  misfortunes,  and 
to  bear  frem  his  own  lips  that  he  was  not  sufiering  any  hardship 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  cruel  oppressors.  But  as  this  wish  was 
unavailing  at  the  present  moment,  Agatha  endeavoured  to  chase 
k  from  her  already  too  greatly  perturbed  mind. 

The  hangings  of  this  apartment  were  of  upestry,  and  exceed* 
ingly  well  appropriated  to  the  name  which  was  given  to  it  of  the 
gtMn^0gmi^  which  animal  was  accontely  represented,  in  vari« 
eus  directions.  The  chain  and  sofas  were  -of  crimson  velvet,  not 
so  much  out  of  repair  as  might  have  beenexpected  from  the  other* 
wise  ruinous  and  mouldering  appearance  of  the  rest  of  the  forni* 
ture  in  this  ancient  building.  A  large  lamp  hung  In  the  centre, 
which,  when  lighted,  had  as  brilliant  an  effect  as  on  the  night  be- 
fore. But  the  most  remarkable  thing  which  attracted  the  observa* 
tk>n  of  Agatha  was  the  stupendous  height  which  this  apartment 
appeared  to  be  from  the  ground ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  win* 
dows,  which,  nearly  covered  with  moss,  and  overshadowed  with 
}Vy,  scarce  admitted  a  ray  of  light  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
night  or  day ;  and  on  which  the  genial  warmth  of  the  solar  beam 
sever  yet  seemed  to  have  shed  its  kindly  influence,  to  invigorate 
er  enliven  those  wkhin. 

When  the  winds  ceased  to  whistle,  and  all  was  bushed  for  a 
moment  to  sOence,  Agatha  imagined  at  distant  intervab  that  sho 
cduld  distinguish  the  sound  of  waters,  laving  the  sides,  as  it  were, 
of  rocka  which  did  not  appear  to  be  situated  at  any  considerable 
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distance  from  the  walls  of  the  old  Abb^y ;  and  when  her  litde 
abigail  again  made  her  appearance  to  cover  the  table  for  dinneri 
the  first  question  her  mistress  asked  of  her  wasy  if  they  were  near 
the  main  ocean  :  to  which  Beda  replied,-*- 

"  Oh  dear,  lady  I  as  if  you  did  not  know. that !  why  to  be  rare 
we  are ;  and  whenever  there  is  a  tempest,  yon  would  be  frighten- 
ed to  death  to  hear  how  the  winds  roar,  and  how  the  waves  daish 
against  tbe<  sides  of  the  rocks.  Grandmother  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  walls  of  the  old  Abbey  wodld  fairiy  fUI  down 
i^nd  tumble  abo.ut  our  ears,  when  we  have  been  \n  bed  atod  fast 
asleep.** 

**  Yet  your  fears,  Bedfr,  did  not,  it  seems,  prevent  yon  from 
enjoying  your  usual  repose,"  cried  Agatha,  with  a  smile. 

'« No«  lady,"  answered  the  little  girl,  ^<  for  I  always  said  my 
prayers  before  I  west  to  sleep,  thoogfa  I  never  iieard  grandmother 
say  hers.  But  grandmother's  religion  is  quite  diflerent  to  mine; 
she  wants  a  parcel  of  beads  that  hang  by  her  side,  and  pmys  to 
them,  while  I  am  taught  to  worsbip  no  eartiily  thibg.  Am  I  right, 
ladyr 

**  Unquestionably  so,"  replied  Agatha,  '*  and  your  grandmother 
may  be  right  too  in  the  service  of  her  religions  duties  as  well  a* 
you,  if  her  devotion  be  but  sincere.  If  the  heart  be  oflered  up  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace,  pure  and  fervent  stnd  bumble  in  spirit,  the 
mode  in  which  we  ofler  it  is  doubtless  accepted.  Jet  oor  religion 
be  whatever  it  may. .  It  can  in  that  case  never  teach  os  to  do 
wrong,  and  by  tbat  let  us  be  directed." 

'*  So,  Lady,  you  did  not  know  that  we  were  so  near  the  higb 
seas,"  cried  Beda,  '*  which  oi|  a  clear  sunshiny  day  yon  may  sen 
from  tiie  Abbey  windows." 

"  Then  I  imagine  they  are  not  the  windows  of  this  apartment,** 
answered  Agatha,  ••  which  are  so  perfectly  ^aded  by  die  most 
and  the  ivy  that  there  is  scarce  a  peep*hole  through  which  yon 
can  discern  any  object,  be  it  ever  so  near ;  and  from  which  tbn 
very  sun  appears  to  be  shut  out  from  all  mortal  gase." 

*«  No,  lady,  I  did  not  mean  these  windows :  but  in  a  chamber 
in  the  east  wing  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  lately  otcopied  by 
Bod«  paused  and  coloured  deeply,  from  a  conscjocwMi 
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that  she  had  unwarily  $lipt  with  her  tongue,  and  could  not  now 
l«cal  her  words:  and  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  hesitation 
that  she  stammered  out — a  gentlenuin^  who  is  now  gone  from  the 
Abbey  a  great,  great  while  ago,  and  this  chamber  has  been  shut 
up  aver  since.** 

**  Then  my  brother  and  I  are  not  the  only  beings  who  have 
been  dragged  to  this  wretched  place,**  uttered  Agatha  with  an  in- 
voluntary sigh«  '^  Yes,  I  remember  that  you  said  something  about 
^prUaner  in  the  presence  of  Hasrac  yesternight,  and  that  he  re- 
buked you  for  so  doing  lest  I  should  remark  it :  but  it  was  vain 
to  hope  it  might  escape  my  observation ;  I  did  remark  and 
shuddered  at  it,  and  so  did  my  brother :-— do  you  recollect  thb, 
Bedar* 

"  Yes,  lady,  I  remember  what  I  uttered,  which  would  at  any 
other  time  have  cost  me  the  bastinado,**  cried  Beda ;  "  but  yon 
prevented  that ;  but  as  to  the  gentleman — I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  attending  on  him  save  only  once,  lady,  and  then  I  carried  in 
his  breakfast,  because  Manfrida  was  sick  of  a  fever.** 

*'  Manfrida  !**  exclaimed  Agatha,  recollecting  at  this  moment 
that  it  was  the  name  of  the  helmsman  who  had  brought  her  to  the 
Abbey,  by  whose  intercession  the  life  of  her  beloved  Wolf  had 
been  spared,  and  whose  dark,  mysterious  hints  respecting  the  dan- 
gerous company  she  had  fallen  into  were  now  clearly  understood* 

*'  Yes,  lady,  it  was  Manfrida  who  always  attended  the  strange 
gentleman  in  the  secret  chamber,**  said  Beda,  *'  till,  poor  fellow, 
he  became  ill  of  a  fever,  and  could  no  longer  discharge  his  duty  : 
and  very  soon  afterward  the  stranger  went  away  from  the  Abbey  ; 
I  know  not  whither,  as  he  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  But» 
my  gracious,  he  was  the  sweetest  spoken  gentleman  you  ever 
heard  in  your  born  days,  lady.  Not  very  old,  nor  yet  very  youngs 
but  very  handsome  !  something  like  you,  lady !  yes,  I  protest  be 
had  a  mouth  as  prettily  turned  as  yours,  and  his  eyt%  were  just  aa 
black  and  sparkling  !*' 

More  involved  in  mystery  than  ever,  our  heroine  scarcely  at- 
tended to  this  remark  of  her  prattling  companion,  although,  had 
she  seriously  reflected  thereon,  it  must  have  struck  her  aa  being 

ungular  enough. 
No.  1«.  46 
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But  Agatba  was  torn  by  the  most  agonizing  thoughts  on  tbd 
horrors  of  her  present  situation,  unable  to  judge  of  the  fate  of  the 
victims  who  it  appeared  were  constantly  brought  to  this  place  by 
theso  desperate  men,  either  for  plunder  or  to  answer  some  yet 
more  brutal  purpose  !  and  the  uncertainty  of  what  yet  might  be  in 
reaerTO  for  her  in  such  an  infernal  den  produced  an  internal  agita- 
tion which  greatly  disturbed  the  serenity  of  her  beautiful  features. 
Scarcely  touching  a  morsel  of  the  delicacies  which  were  spread 
before  her  by  her  little  maid,  she  pleaded  a  violent  head-ache  as 
a  pretext  for  choosing  to  partake  so  little  of  this  rich  and  Inxurious 
repast;  for  there  was  every  thing  that  could  tempt  the  appetite  in 
various  forms,  including  some  excellent  foreign  fruit,  which  Beda 
assured  her  lovely  mistress  the  Captain  himself  had  procured  (or 
her,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  kindly  inquired  after  her 
health  that  morning.  *'  And  what  is  more,  lady,  Hasrac,  who  hat 
the  charge  of  the  young  gentleman  whom  you  call  your  brother, 
bade  me  tell  you  that  he  is  quite  well,  and  eats  and  drinks  with  a 
prodigious  appetite.  Ah,  would  to  Heaven  I  could  make  the  same 
report  of  you,  dear  lady  !** 

**  Oh,  I  shall  do  better  in  time,''  cried  Agatha,  feeling  trans- 
ported at^receiving  this  account  of  her  darling  Wolf;  '*  while  my 
brother  eats  so  cheerfully,  and  is  so  well  as  Hasrac  reports  him,  I 
am  content  to  bear  the  frowns  of  fortune  with  a  better  grace  than 
I  did  before,  Beda.  Come,  you  shall  show  me  the  beautiful  ward- 
robe you  were  speaking  of  last  niglit :  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
change  my  apparel,  were  it  only  fur  the  sake  of  decency.*' 

It  is  true  that  our  heroine  actually  stood  in  need  of  some  change 
in  her  attire,  which  was  strangely  disordered  and  even  soiled  since 
she  quitted  the  huu&e  of  her  protector.  Her  journey  both  by  sea 
and  land  hud  by  no  means  improved  its  appearance  ;  for,  in  com- 
pliment to  her  illustrious  tenant,  whom  she  believed  she  was  going 
to  visit  that  evening  in  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliflf,  Agatha  had  put 
on  a  white  muslin  robe,  similar  to  the  one  she  had  so  generously 
given  to  the  ungrHteful  Olive  Blust ;  in  addition  to  which,  she  had 
thrown  a  transparent  black  lace  scarf  over  her  shoulders^  and  the 
wholo  of  hor  dress  was  correspondent  with  the  same :  therefore, 
being  ao  aioply  ^iejiaat  aud  Ughtf  it  wis  not  much  adapted  to  the 
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purposes  of  travelliDg,  still  less  to  keep  out  wind  and  weather,  to 
which  she  was  aAerwards  for  many  successive  hours  so  suddenly 
exposed  ;  this  bad  induced  the  helmsman  to  offer  for  her  accommo- 
dation the  aid  of  a  large  watch-cloak,  warmly  lined  with  fur,  which 
Agatha  had  accepted  from  mere  necessity  rather  than  choice,  to 
defend  her  from  the  chilly  mist  which  then  hung  over  the  surface 
of  the  ocean. 

An  act  of  necessity,  therefore,  is  left  without  alternatiire ;  and 
she  was  induced  from  the  same  motive  to  change  her  attire  to  one 
•more  cleanly  than  that  she  had  on :  but  what  was  her  surprise 
when  Beda^  unlocking  the  cabinet,  disclosed  to  her  view  dresses 
of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  workmanship,  ornamented  with 
trimmings  either  of  lace  or  pearls,  which  it  was  evident  must  have 
belonged  to  a  female  of  her  own  siste  and  stature,  and  certainly  had 
never  been  made  for  the  Marchioness  of  Muntault  or  her  daughter, 
the  Lady  Lavinia ;  and  Agatha  actually  blushed  and  repented 
that  ever  a  thought  had  arisen  in  her  rotud  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter  and  principles  of  the  mother  ef  Lord  Montague.  The  linen 
too  was  of  the  most  superior  quality,  and  marked  with  a  ducal  co* 
fonet. 

^  There  now,  was  not  my  grandmother  right,  dearest  lady  V 
vried  the  sprightly  6eda ;  selecting  by  Agatha*s  desire  one  of  ihe 
plainest  aud  least  costly  dresses  in  the  whole  wardrobe,  which  was 
of  French  grey  silk  ornamented  with  black  velvet.  **  Here  is  the 
pretty  crown  I  toki  you  of,  which  grandmother  calls  i(  coronet ; 
being,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  to  say  that  all  these  fine  clothes  once 
belonged  to  some  great  Princess,  don*t  you  think  so,  lady  t*' 

To  which  our  heroine  replied  :— 
'  **  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  must  have  been  the  property  of 
«ome  personage  of  exalted  rank,  but  certainly  not  of  a  Princess, 
Beda." 

*'  Well  but,  dear  lady,  what  a  nice  shape  she  must  have  had,*' 
uttered  Beda,  asshe  assisted  Agatha  to  dress;  just  exactly  like 
yours,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld  I  and  then  the 
colour  is  so  becoming  to  your  complexion  !  ah  !  I  don't  wonder 
•when  Hasrac  told  the  Captain  what  a  beautiful  creature  you  were  I 
and  the  Captain 
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**  I  doB*t  want  to  hear  what  the  Captain  said,"  somewhat  pet* 
tiahly  answered  Agatha :  **  nor  will  I  allow  you,  Beda,  to  flatter 
me.  It  is  a  language  that  I  utterly  despise,  for  I  have  never  been 
tai^ht  to  value  myself  for  any  personal  qualifications  that  I  may 
possess ;  I  may  soon  die,  and  then  all  these  beauties,  as  you  call 
them,  will  surely  perish." 

"  But  they  are  very  pretty  while  they  last,  for  all  that,"  cried 
Beda,  confining  the  long  flowii^g  tresses  of  her  lovely  mistress  with 
a  silver  tomb  which  she  had  taken,  with  other  ornaments,  out  of 
the  cabinet*  '*  Shall  I  braid  your  hair,  lady  t"  but  to  this  propo- 
sal Agatha  objected :  and  being  now  completely  arrayed  in  her 
borrowed  plumes,  she  returbed  to  the  green-dragon  chamber  with 
a  more  collected  mind  than  might  be  imagined  from  the  terrors  of 
her  situation  and  the  perils  which  surrounded  her. 

Meanwhile  her  little  abigail  was  very  active  in  preparing  some 
coflee  at  an  early  hour,  in  hopes  that  it  might  remove  tlie  pain  in 
her  head  of  which  Agatha  bad  so  heavily  complained  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  attentions  of  this  good-humoured  and  obliging  girl  were 
not  wholly  thrown  away  on  such  a  disposition  as  that  of  our  lovely 
heroine,  whose  heart  was  moulded  to  the  sweetest  ^ne  of  sensibi* 
lity,  and  never  ungrateful  for  any  kindness  bestowed  ;  with  a  smile 
of  the  most  afiablo  condescension  she  thanked  Beda  repeatedly. for 
her  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  render  her  dreary 
abode  less  irksome  ;  '*  but  alas,  my  sweet  child,  I  liave  nothing 
more  than  thanks  to  ofier  you  in  return  for  all  your  attentions  to* 
wards  me«"  uttered  our  heroine  with  a  deep  sigh.  *^  To  reward 
you  more  liberally  I  am  now  utterly  deprived  of  the  means.  Ah ! 
should  a  day  yet  arrive  when  I  may  escape  from  the  walls  of  this 
prison ;  should  it  please  Heaven  once  again  to  restore  me  to  liber* 
ty,  to  friends,  to  home,  to  protection  ;  then  dear  little  Beda  would 
be  remembered  by  Agatha  Siogleton." 

Tears  instantly  started  into  the  eyes  of  Beda,  and  the  whole  of 
her  pretty  round  dimpled  face  changed  to  an  expression  in  whiob 
hope  and  despahr  seemed  alternately  blended :  and  she  mournfully 
exclaimed  :-*- 

"  Ah !  Lady,  and  would  you  take  poor  little  Beda  along  widi 
jyouj  should  you  indeed  quit  the  walls  of  thia  terrible  old  Abbey  t 
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would  you  really  let  Boda  ge  with  you  1  say  that  you  will,  and 
you  will  make  me  so  happy !  night  and  day  I  will  pray  for  your 
deliverance  !*' 

The  afiectionate  girl  had  clasped  her  hands  with  an  energy  that 
perfectly  convinced  Agatha  her  professions  were  without  hypocri- 
sy or  deceit*  and  that  she  had  uttered  the  real  sentiments  of  her 
youtiiful  heart ;  and  she  answered  in  the  following  terms  :— 

*'  If  this  assurance  only  is  wanting  to  make  you  happy,  dear 
Beda,  however  far  distant  that  day  may  now  be  which  shall  re- 
store me  to  happiness  and  liberty,  I  solemnly  promise  that  you 
shall  be  the  companion  of  my  journey  hence  if  it  is  really  your 
wish  to  place  yourself  under  my  protection ;  but  will  you  feel  no 
regret  in  parting  with  your  dear  grandmother,  Beds  t*' 

**  Ob  BO,  BO !  dear  lady  !**  ottered  the  little  girl  paisionately, 
^  for  iadeod,  indeed,  I  have  no  cause  to  love  her :  did  you  know 
how  cruelly  she  has  treated  me  ever  since  the  day  that  my  poor 
mother  died  !  she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  lady  !" 

^  And  how  old  were  you  when  your  mother  died,  poor  child  1** 
iBquired  Agmtba,  feeling  at  this  moment  the  tenderest  concern  in 
the  sorrows  of  tlie  little  orphan. 

**  Alas,  lady  I  I  had  scarcely  numbered  ten  years,**  replied  the 
now  almost  weeping  Beda;  **  and  I  am  not  yet  fiAeen.  I  knew  my 
mother,  for  oh  !  she  was  a  kind  one !  but  I  never  knew  my  father; 
and  mother  never  told  me  what  he  was,  at  which  I  have  often 
Wondered*  He  was  the  son  of  my  grandmother,  and  that  is  all  I 
know  about  hiss.  Yet  do  you  know,  lady,  that  the  Captain 
hush,  I  must  speak  softly — for  already  do  I  hear  voices  loud  and 
boisterous  in  the  ancient  hall  !**  and  Beda,  lowering  her  voice  al* 
most  to  a  whisper,  and  putting  her  pretty  face  close  to  Agatha*s, 
mnrmured :— *^  it  is  said,  lady,  that  the  Captain  once  loved  my 
poor  mother,  and  that  I  am  kis  child ! — ^yes,  indeed,  lady  I  Man* 
frida*  when  be  was  ill  of  the  raging  fever  that  I  told  you  of,  and 
did  not  know  that  any  body  heard  him,  be  used  to  talk  to  himself 
stTBage  tbinp ;  and  one  night  when  he  called  for  a  drop  of  water 
to  cool  his  parched  lips,  and  I  only  remained  by  bis  bedside, 
bo  looked  wildly  at  no,  and  eiclaimed : — **  poor  wronged  off- 
spring of  BB  sBBOceot  makl  I  and  art  thou  the  only  one  that  cooies 
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to  aid  my  sufierings  1  wliile  thy  proud,  ungrateful  father  avoids 
the  presence  of  Maiifrida ;  has  then  the  only  spnrk  of  gratitude  I 
ever  found  him  possessed  of  fled  from  his  guilty  breast? — But  he 
is  a  Captain,  a  noble  Captain  !  who  dares  to  question  the  honour 
of  the  noble  Captain  i  and  then,  lady,  Manfrida  grinned  and 
laughed  most  horribly,  for  the  fnvnr  was  strong  upou  him !  so  I 
gave  him  the  drink,  and  left  him  to  slumber.  But  ah,  lady! 
never  to  mortal  ear,  save  yours,  did  I  reveal  the  words  that  Mao« 
frida  uttered  on  that  night.  But  I  have  often  paused  upon  them; 
and  wondered  whether  he  had  told  a  tale  of  truth.*' 

It  was  with  no  small  symptoms  of  concern,  and  the  tenderett 
sympathy,  that  Agatha  listened  to  this  artless  girl,  for  whose  situ* 
aiion  she  now  felt  more  deeply  interested  than  ever:  yet  she  was 
by  uo  means  willing  to  encourage  Beda  to  place  any  great  reliance 
on  the  wild  and  incoherent  ravings  of  a  poor  distracted  being,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  disordered  imagination  and  raging  fever; 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  exclaimed  :-*— 

"  Believe  him  not,  dearest  child,  unless  you  have  stronger  evi« 
dence  of  so  extraordinarv  a  circumstance  than  the  mere  wander- 
ings.of  a  wild,  distempered  brain  !  Had  Manfrida  uttered  trutltfi 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  long  siuce  have  been  disclosed  to 
you  by  him  who  alone  had  a  right  to  divulge  them  to  you.  Be- 
sides, a  father  could  not  so  long  couceal  his  natural  feeling  for  his 
child !" 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  voices  issued  from  the  vaulted 
roofs  below,  and  mirth  and  revelry  were  very  plainly  distinguisha- 
ble. The  party  which  was  going  to  meet  in  festive  congratula- 
tion, and  fully  to  enjoy  their  bacchanalian  sports,  it  was  pretty 
evident  had  already  assembled  in  the  ancient  ball :  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  desirable  to  the  feelings  of  our  agitated  and  delicate- 
minded  heroine. 

But  thus  situated,  and  unable  either  to  fly  from  her  misfortunes 
or  to  seek  redress  for  her  manifold  wrongs,  she  endeavoured  pe* 
Hently  to  resign  herself  to  her  adverse  fate,  never  once  losing 
sight  of  that  confldeuce  which  she  reposed  in  a  higher  power,  and 
which  could  not  be  imparted  to  her  by  the  assistance  of  mortals  I 
and  white  offering  op  Si  fervent  prayer  for  the  safety  of  her  beloved 
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Wolf,  she  took  her  seat  bj  the  side  of  her  innocent  companion, 
whose  glow  of  s|irightliRes5  sometimes  even  amused  the  drooping 
spirits  of  lier  lovely  mistress ;  and  Agatha  not  only  smiled  at  her 
youthful  pleasantry,  but  sat  down  to  partake  of  the  coiTee  which 
the  little  maid  had  so  carefully  prepared,  with  an  appetite  which 
she  had  never  till  now  felt,  since  she  hnd  been  a  constrained  inha« 
bitant  whhin  the  walls  of  the  solitary  old  Abbey. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

**  What  tboald  we  sp^ak  of 
When  W0  are  an  old  at  you !  when  wo  ahall  bear 
The  rein  and  wind  lieat  dark  December,  how, 
In  thia  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  diacourio 
The  freezing  hours  away  t  we  have  seen  nothlog 
We  are  beastly«subtle  as  the  fox»  for  prey  : 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Oar  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  cage 
W^e  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prisun*d  biid, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely." 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry  in« 
creased  with  each  merry  sound  among  the  boisterous  seamen ; 
and  when  the  circling  glass  and  bumper  toast  had  been  many 
times  filled  to  the  health  of  the  noble  Captain,  success  to  the  Bold 
Buccaneer  and  all  the  hardy  crew  on  board  of  her  was  repeatedly 
drank  at  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  feast:  and  this  jovial  merri- 
ment was  kept  up  for  several  successive  hours  with  unabated  glee 
and  apparently  in  the  utmost  good  humour,  each  man  seeming  to 
enjoy  the  luxuriant  banquet,  and  disposed  to  be  on  peaceable  and 
friendly  terms  with  the  Captain.  Our  heroine  actually  began  with 
her  little  merry  companion  by  her  side  to  rejoice  that  this  jovial 
entertainment  had  been  carried  on  without  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction being  manifest  in  any  of  the  crew ;  and  that  the  alterca- 
tion which  had  taken  place  among  them  the  preceding  year  was  in 
BO  danger  of  being  repeated  this  eveoiog.    She  fell  that  DotUog 
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would  remicr  her  gloomy  abode  more  wretched,  or  the  terror* 
of  it  more  alarming,  than  hearing  any  violent  quarrel  or  diaseottoii 
between  these  ferocious  men  :  and  she  smilingly  exclaimed  to  her 
little  maid  :— 

*'  WeH,  dear  Beda,  since  it  is  not  likely  that  our  apartments  wifl 
be  invaded  or  explored  by  any  of  these  gaunt  wolves  to-night,  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  sit  poring  over  the  midnight  taper, 
merely  co  listen  to  such  lude  discourse  ;  which,  though  familiar  to 
them,  is  extremely  disgusting  to  me,  and  by  no  mean»  proper  for 
either  you  or  I  to  hear.  Prepare  my  chamber  then,  Beda,  and 
we  will  retire  to  rest.  All  the  doors  of  thestf  chambers  have  fast- 
enings, have  not  they,  child  ?" 

To  which  the  little  girl  replied, — 

'*  Not  one,  dear  lady,  but  what  an  infant's  hand  might  readily 
unclose.  There  is  no  security  here  if  any  one  chose  to  come  to 
harm  us.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  that,  lady !  for  the  Captain 
would  not  permit  any  human  being,  save  only  himself  and  grand- 
mother, to  approach  these  chambers,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
You  need  not  fear,  dear  lady.  We  are  safe  while  the  Captain  is 
the  officer- of  the  watch,  ay,  and  so  we  should  be  were  even  Man- 
frida  or  Hasrac  to  guard  us." 

During  these  words  which  bad  greatly  alarmed  and  surprised 
our  lovely  heroine,  and  completely  changed  her  intention  of  re- 
tiring for  the  night,  Beda  had  taken  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  was 
preparing  to  open  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  were 
now  sitting,  when  Agatha  exclaimed  : — 

"  No,  dear  child  !  sooner  will  I  sit  till  the  morning's  light  again 
dawn  upon  us,  though  I  were  ten  times  more  weary,  than  retire 
after  the  intelligence  you  have  given  me.  Good  Heavens!  am  I 
then  in  danger  of  being  hourly,  nay  momentarily,  exposed  to  the 
rude  approach  of  these  ferocious  men,  without  being  able  to  secure 
myself  from  their  unhallowed  gaze  V* 

The  poor  little  waiting-maid  was  silent,  and  put  the  lamp  In  its 
former  situation  without  being  able  to  articulate  a  sentence ;  for 
the  alarmed  and  now  almost  distracted  looks  of  Agatha  had  per- 
fectly filled  her  with  terrors  and  apprehensions  such  as  she  had 
neter  felt  before  t  while  the  continuance  of  the  notsy  and  bolster- 
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out  mirth,  to  which  was  added  a  considerable  portion  of  inebriety, 
at  might  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  such 
a  meeting,  almost  stunned  the  ears  of  our  gentle  heroine  and  her 
now  timid  companion. 

**  List,  lady  !**  uttered  she,  as  she  again  took  her  station  by  tfaa- 
side  of  her  mistress,  after  having  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  placed 
some  more  fuel  on  the  fire  ;  '*  list  to  the  voice  of  Manfrida,  he  is 
in  high  words  with  the  Captain  I  Oh,  Manfrida  is  surely  drunken 
with  the  wine,  or  he  would  not  dare  to  wag  his  tongue  so  loudly 
and  noisily  to  the  Captain,  who  is  his  master." 

"  But  who  may  be  unfit  to  be  invested  with  such  authority," 
observed  Agatha,  *'  and  therefore  very  ill  calculated  to  support  the 
dignity  of  that  character.  When  men  have  been  so  imprudent  aa 
to  reduce  themselves  to  this  beastly  situation,  and  are  all  drunken 
together,  the  king  and  the  cobbler  are  upon  an  equality ;  for  the 
one  will  commit  naturally  as  many  excesses,  apd  exhibit  as  much 
folly,  as  the  other." 

At  this  moment  the  loud  voice  of  Manfrida,  who  appeared  to 
be  in  high  dispute  with  one  of  the  party,  became  not  only  plainly 
distinguishable  in  sound,  but  in  the  unguarded  sentences  he  dropt, 
one  of  which  was  the  following,  which  completely  aroused  the  at* 
tention  of  the  fear-stricken  Agatha,  atfd  opened  her  eyes  to  all  tlie 
danger,  and  nearly  all  the  treachery,  of  her  present  situation. 

**  I  say  you  are  a  liar,  if  you  pretend  to  affirm  that  I  have  been 
liberally  rewarded  in  this  affair,"  furiously  vociferated  Manfrida ; 
'*  I  would  not  give  a  curse  for  your  liberality,  nor  you  either.  Cap* 
tain,  if  you  come  to  that :  but  Hasrac  knows  to  what  extent  you 
carry  your  liberality  to  a  parcel  of  poor  hungry  blood-hounds  like 
us,  who  are  obliged  to  do  your  dirty  work  for  you,  and  are  coi^ 
stantly  running  the  risk  of  our  necks  while  you  are  taking  a  com- 
fortable roost  on  board  of  the  Bold  Buccaneer.  Yes,  Captain 
Bounce  !  we  have  all  had  a  pretty  good  taste  of  your  liberality. 
Ask  Dick  Wildfire  what  you  gave  him  nineteen  years  ago  for  sink- 
ing the  boat  with  the  ladjf  and  her  child  under  the  Cliff  I  though 
you  were  paid  so  well  yourself  for  that  night*8  work  by  the ** 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  was  suddenly  dropt  by  the  so 
greatly  infuriated  speaker  in  consequence  of  a  low  and  faultering 
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iroioe  having  interrupted  him,  and  which  evidently  appeared  to 
have  obtained  some  influence  over  his  irritable  feelings,  for  be 
presently  replied  in  a  more  softened  accent,— 

**  Wellf  I  know  that,  Captain,  and  don^t  want  to  be  bard  with 
you  if  you  will  only  come  to  reasonable  terms,  and  let  a  body  have 
a  chance  of  carrying  his  pitcher  to  the  well  besides  yourself.  To 
be  sure  that  affair  of  the  Cliff  was  as  clumsy  a  piece  of  business  as 
ever  gentlemen  of  our  calling  and  genteel  profession  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  light  upon.  Dick  had  like  to  have  got  his  discharge  from 
the  land  of  the  living,  and  you,  my  noble  Captain  would  have  been 
drawn  up  in  flying  colours  for  sending  two  angels  to  Heaven  be- 
fore the  world  was  weary  of  them.  Don't  you  remember  the  in- 
fent,  as  she  clung  round  the  bosom  of  her  mother,  when  Dick 
swamped  the  boat,  Captain  1  it  was  as  like  this  pretty  lass  that  I 
brought  here  the  other  night  to  the  old  Abbey  as — but  no  matter, 
I  wont  bring  up  old  grievances  !.  The  lady,  you  know,  was  preserv- 
ed— ^the  child  saved  ! — ^but  no  thanks  to  Dick ;  and  a  lucky  deliv- 
erance it  was  for  you,  my  noble  Captain,  that  the  brave  arm  of 
Singleton  snatched  them  from  a  watery  grave  !'* 

**  Fiends  and  furies  and  pestilence  blister  your  tongue  !*^  ex- 
claihied  a  voice  so  familiar  to  the  ear  of  her  to  whom  it  had  more 
than  once  been  addressed  in  mysterious  guise,  that  Agatha  imme- 
diately recognised  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wild  and  wander- 
ing old  gipsy,  neither  at  whose  prophecy  or  appearance  she  had 
ever  felt  alarmed,  as  she  had  actually  believed  her  to  be  a  maniaC| 
until  the  night  that  she  had  thrown  in  a  letter  at  the  chamber  win- 
dow at  Herring  Dale  :  and  then  she  imagined  that  the  whole  of  it 
was  a  stratagem  invented  by  Lord  Montague  Montault  to  induce 
her  to  enter  into  a  clandestine  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
hit  passion,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  by  any  other  means. 
These  had  been  the  sentiments  of  Agatha  respecting  the  mysteri- 
ous old  gipsy,  even  when  Wolf  had  related  his  encountering  her 
once  on  the  rocks  of  Cromer,  intimating  from  her  dark  and  utys- 
terious  sayings  that  she  was  evil-minded  and  possessed  the  power 
of  witchcraft !  but  Agatha  only  smiled  at  the  credulity  of  poor 
Wolf,  and  still  believed  that  she  was  right  in  her  conjectures  as  to 
Lord  Montague ! 
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But  what  were  ker  sensations  now,  on  bearing  this  voice  sound 
beneath  the  oaoaldering  roof  of  the  old  Abbey  into  which  she  had 
been  treacherously  brought  a  prisoner !  and  what  were  also  iWr 
agonised  feelings  on  hearing  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  Manfrida 
the  name  of  Singleton^  who  had  preserved  the  life  of  a  mother  and 
ber  child  even  when  sinking  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean !  Heavenly 
Powers !  could  she  be  that  child,  and  her  mother  that  being  pre- 
served 1  If  it  were  so,  she  was  not  the  daughter  of  Captain  Single- 
ton as  she  bad  always  been  taught  to  believe :— then  who  was  her 
father  1 — ^That  she  might  yet  learn  from  these  ferocious,  lawless 
men,  could  she  dare  to  inquire.  Deeply  struck  and  almost  petri- 
fied with  the  words  she  had  heard,  she  turned  toward  Beda  with  a 
counienance  so  pale  and  ghastly  that  the  affrighted  girl  imagined 
•he  was  fainting,  and  would  have  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  had 
not  Agatha  expressly  forbade  her  to  call  for  any  assistance. 

«<  Dear  child,  as  you  value  the  life  and  safety  of  a  wretched  be- 
ing toward  whom  you  have  already  been  so  kind,  remain  where 
yott  are ;  stir  not,  move  not  one  step,  I  implore  you,  from  this 
chamber.  Let  not  those  cruel  and  inflamed  men  once  know  that 
I  have  heard  the  words  they  have  this  night  uttered. — I  will  wait 
in  silence  for  my  fate,  and  pray  for  some  interposition  of  kind 
Heaven  to  save  me  from  their  wicked  power.** 

**  Alas,  dear  lady,  they  are  silent  now,  and  their  quarrel  is  over,** 
cried  Beda,  ofiering  her  mistress  some  drops  to  chafe  her  throb- 
bing temples.     **  But  did  their  words  concern  yon,  lady  t** 

**  Ob,  too  much,  far  too  much,**  exclaimed  Agatha !  **  but  hush  ! 
I  hear  that  voice  again— how  strange,  how  mysterious  !** 

*'  What  voice,  dearest  lady  1"  inquired  the  little  girl,  in  perfect 
amacement  at  tlie  agitation  which  was  now  so  deeply  impressed 
on  each  lovely  feature  of  Agatha. 

*'  The  voice  of  the  old  gipsy  woman !  how  comes  she  here  V* 
cried  Agatha  wiliUy,  and  hardly  knowing  what  she  uttered,  lill 
feeling  the  tears  of  the  aflectionate  child,  who  hung  over  her  in  the 
meet  untitterable  anxiety,  bedew  her  face  with  the  warm  drops  of 
sympathy,  and  fearing  that  her  agitated  looks  and  manner  bad 
greatly  alarmed  tbis  innocent  and  unsuspecting  creature,  she  en- 
deavotmd  ftr  ber  take  to  subdue  her  feelings  and  to  recover  bar 
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wooted  self-possession  and  energy  of  character ;  and  taking  the 
cold  hand  of  Beda  in  her  own,  for  the  poor  girl  trembled  excessive- 
ly, she  exclaimed, — 

'*  Dear  Beda,  be  not  alarmed  to  see  me  thos,  I  shall  presently 
recover.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  been  asking  yoa  a  strange, 
silly  question,  but  no  matter — ^I  had  forgot  what  I  intended  to  ask 
you :  I  meant  to  say,  to  what  person  does  that  voice  belong  which 
spoke  the  last  in  the  chamber  below  1 ^Who  is  hel 

To  which  Beda,  rejoicing  to  find  that  she  was  getting  better, 
very  quickly  replied  :^^ 

"  That,  lady  \  why  it  is  the  Captain  I  it  was  be  who  spoke  last, 
when  he  was  in  that  terrible  passion." 

"  And  is  that  the  Captain,  Beda  T**  rejoined  our  heroine,  with 
a  look  which  again  bespoke  the  wildest  agitation,  and  wonder,  and 
astonishment,  not  to  be  described  but  by  those  suffering  under  the 
same  tortured  feelings. 

**  Yes  indeed,  dear  lady,*'  cried  Beda,  "  it  is  the  Captain ;  but, 
as  I  told  you  before,  he  is  seldom  so  angry  as  he  was  just  now ; 
he  may  not  be  so  angry  again  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come !" 

Agatha  perfectly  shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  being  this  man*t 
prisoner  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come,  and  most  fervently  pro- 
nounced : — 

"  In  a  twelvemonth  to  come,  beloved  Beda,  may  I  never  hear 
the  sound  of  that  voice,  to  me  more  hateful  than  the  screech-owl's 
piercing  cry,  more  discordant  than  the  raven's." 

During  this  conversation  between  the  mistress  and  the  maid  all 
seemed  hushed  suddenly  to  silence  in  the  ancient  hall !  and  either 
the  riotous  party  had  dispersed  and  broken  up  from  their  midnight 
revels,  or,  overpowered  by  the  copious  draughts  they  had  swal- 
lowed, fallen  into  a  deep  and  profound  sleep. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  peep  if  the  lights  are  put  out  t*'  cried  Beda ; 
**I  will  but  just  go  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  dear  lady,  and  return 
to  you  immediately.'* 

"  Qo  with  speed  and  with  the  utmost  caution,  then !"  nttered 
Agatha. 

**  Leave  me  alone  for  that,  dearest  lady,"  cried  the  little  wait- 
ing-maid  in  a  low  whisper,  and  throwing  off  her  slippers  the  crept 
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softly  to  the  door,  which  she  had  as  gently  unclosed ;  but  no  soon* 
er  had  she  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  gallery  than,  fancying 
she  heard  a  footstep  approaching  towards  her,  she  was  on  the  point 
of  winging  her  flight  back,  when  a  voice  in  the  soAest  whisper  pos- 
sible cried,  *'  Hist^^-gentle  maiden,  for  pity*s  sake  stay  yet  one 
moment !" 

As  the  voice  had  nothing  in  it  terrible,  and  Beda  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  fear,  she  replied  in  the  same  soft  whisper, — 

'*  Speak  quickly  then,  I  pray  you,  for  I  must  instantly  depart : 
who  art  thou,  and  what  dost  thou  want  of  Beda  t'* 

"  I  am  Wolf,**  replied  the  voice ;  for  it  was  indeed  poor  Wolf; 
**  oh  take  this  billet  to  my  dear  and  precious  sister;  it  is  almost 
blotted  with  my  tears,  but  she  will  make  it  out  when  you  tell  her 
it  comes  from  Wolf!  do  this,  dear  girl,  and  may  angels  reward 
you." 

"  I  will  do  all  that  you  require,"  uttered  Beda  ;  **  I  would  ask 
how  you  got  hither,  but  dare  not.  Farewell !  should  we  be  dis- 
covered here,  it  would  cost  us  dearly." 

**  Manfrida  is  drunken  and  sleeps  soundly,  and  all  the  rest,  save 
only  the  Captain,  have  departed  from  the  Abbey,"  ottered  Wolf. 
**  One  word  more,  sweet  maiden  I  tell  my  sister,  that  I  am  not 
treated  hardly,  Manfrida  is  my  jailor,  and  truly  he  is  a  kind  one." 

"  I  will  tell  all  this  to  my  dear  lady,"  cried  Beda,  "  so  save 
you,  gentle  Sir,  once  more  farewell !" 

The  step  of  Beda  was  light  as  the  gossamer  on  beds  of  violets 
that  just  begin  to  show  their  purple  leaves  to  morn's  first  roseate 
blush  I  and  breathless,  with  tho  treasured  billet  next  to  her  beat- 
ing heart,  she  bounded  to  the  chamber  of  her  mbtress. 

**  Thank  Heaven  you  are  returned  in  safety,  Beda  t"  exclaimed 
our  heroine,  '*  but  you  are  strangely  fluttered,  child.  I  hope  that 
none  of  those  bears  have  dared  to  insult  you.  Did  yoo  encounter 
any  one  in  the  gallery,  that  you  so  tremble  and  shake  t" 

"  If  I  tremble  it  is  with  Joy  then,  dear  lady,"  replied  the  girl ; 
**  and  if  I  have  encountered  a  bear,  it  is  aae  of  the  gentlest  bean 
I  ever  heard  of  in  my  bom  days.  A  white  bear,  and  a  pretty  bear 
too,  and  look  what  die  bear  has  given  me  1"  With  these  words 
the  little  girl  drew  from  her  bosom  the  billot,  and  presented  it  to 
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our  heroine,  who  greatly  surprised,  read  the  following  words  from 
her  beloved  Wolf. — 

"  I  know  not  if  this  will  ever  reach  yoar  dear  hand,  my  pretty 
sister,  but  as  this  is  the  night  of  the  banquet,  I  will  watch  for  an 
opportunity,  when  the  men  are  ail  drunken,  as  I  suppose  they  will 
shortly  be,  of  contriving  to  speak  with  your  little  iraiting-maid, 
who  appears  to  be  a  very  good-humoured  girl,  and  deliver  this  Co 
her  care.  Don't  weep  for  me,  dear  sister ;  because,  though  I  am 
a  prisoner  and  dare  not  walk  abroad,  yet  the  man  who  brought  us 
in  the  boat,  and  whose  name  is  Manfrida,  treats  me  very  kindly, 
and  gives  me  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink ;  and  sometimes  he  is 
merry,  and  laughs  and  jokes  with  me :  and  though  he  seldom 
leaves  me  alone,  yet  he  is  often  drunken  with  wine  and  brandy, 
of  which  he  takes  prodigious  quantities,  and  then  he  falls  fast 
asleep.  But  now  he  is  gone  to  the  great  feast  that  is  to  be  given 
to-night  in  the  ancient  hall,  in  honour  of  the  Captain's  birth  day: 
so  I  lighted  on  an  inkhorn  which  was  full  of  ink,  and  in  one 
of  the  old  mouldy  drawers  I  found  some  pens  and  a  few  sheet» 
of  paper,  and  bethought  me  of  writing  to  you,  dear  sister.*— Man-^ 
frida  is  coming — bless  you,  bless  you,  farewell ! 

**  It  was  a  false  alarm,  dear  sister  !  Manfrida  is  not  coming  t 
it  was  only  the  frightful  old  witch,  that  hobbled  across  the  gallery 
with  a  lighted  taper  in  her  hand,  and  seems  so  drunken  that  she 
will  presently  fall  down. 

<'  Sister,  I  have  helped  old  Mysis  upon  her  legs  again,  and  sfa» 
gave  me  a  nice  pasty  for  my  pains. 

"  *  Where  is  good  Manfrida,  mistress  Mysis  V  cried  I.  *  I  want 
to  go  to  rest' 

** '  Then  in  the  name  of  Heaven  go  thy  ways,  child,'  uttered 
the  old  woman  :  *  for  if  you  wait  for  that  drunken  dog  Manfrida 
to  see  you  to  your  chamber,  you  are  like  to  keep  watch  till  the 
cock  is  crowing,  boy  :  for  they  are  all  lying  on  the  floor  as  dntn* 
ken  as  David's  sow.  There  is  not  a  sober  penon  in  the  family 
now  but  me,-*and*— and  my  little  granddaughter  who  is  alon^ 
with  the  young  lady  in  'tother  part  of  the  Abbey ;  in  the  green* 
dragon-chamber,  just  at  the  end  of  yon  gallery.    But  hie  thee  to 
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thy  roott,  boy !  I  must  away  and  warm  me  with  a  scald  drop  of 
brandy,  which  is  all  they  have  left  me,  with  a  murrain  to  thero^ 
out  of  the  bonniest  cask  that  ever  was  broached  on  board  of  the 
Buccaneer.  Good  night  to  thee,  child ;  my  eyes  begin  to  wink 
and  blear  with  the  frosty  air,  and  a  female  must  needs  take  care 
of  herself  among  such  a  set  of  drunken  swine.  Night,  Night,  my 
little  cock-sparrow.' 

"  Mysis  now  hobbled  away,  dear  sister,  but  left  me  all  the  intel- 
ligence I  wanted ;  for  I  now  knew  that  only  the  gallery  divided  us : 
and  there  will  I  watch  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  until  I 
chance  to  get  a  sight  of  the  little  maid,  to  carry  this  to  your  dear 
pretty  white  hands.  Angels  bless  you  !  is  the  unceasing  prayer, 
niglit  and  morning,  of  your  faithful — Wolf.** 

Our  heroine  was  so  transported  with  this  unexpected  intelli- 
gence of  her  beloved  Wolf,  and  the  account  he  had  given  of  his 
treatment  in  the  old  Abbey,  that  for  moment  she  forgot  the  terrors 
of  her  own  situation,  and  certainly  was  unmindful  of  the  eager 
and  watchful  looks  of  little  Beda,  who  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  stood  by  her  side,  surveying  with  some  degree  of  youthful 
impatience  the  countenance  of  her  lovely  mistress,  as  she  devour- 
ed the  contents  of  this  precious  billet ;  and  finding  Agatha  pro- 
foundly silent,  she  softly  exclaimed : — 

^  If  what  I  have  given  you  has  made  you  so  happy,  why  is  not 
poor  little  Beda  permitted  to  partake  of  yoar  joy,  dear  lady  ? 
were  I  so  happy,  methinks  I  should  delight  in  telling  you  what 
hid  made  mo  so.*' 

Our  heroine  actually  felt  herself  blush  at  the  reproach  of  this 
aifectionate  child  ;  but,  nevertheless,  felt  it  necessary  to  repress 
this  emotion,  as  well  as  to  discourage  a  freedom  which  hereafter 
(if  ever  Beda  came  tinder  her  protection,)  might  prove  trouble- 
some in  any  other  situation ;  and  she  somewhat  gravely  replied : — 

**My  dear  Beda,  did  the  contents  of  this  billet  concern  you  I 
would  read  it  to  you  with  pleasure :  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  re- 
veel  ny  brother's  thoughts,  which  relate  to  him  and  roe  alone* 
Tel  be  assured  you  will  not  find  him  forgetful  of  this  piece  of  ser- 
^ce  yotf  have  rendered  hiroi  nor  me  ungrateful  for  the  pleasure  it 
hu  aibided  me.'* 
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The  little  girl  blushed  deeply,  cast  her  beautiful  black*  eye* 
down  with  a  modest  suffusion  which  even  crimsoned  her  white 
bosom,  and  respectfully  inquired  if  she  should  now  attend  her  to 
her  chamber, — "  for  it  is  nearly  break  of  day,  dear  lady,V  »id 
she,  '*  and  in  half  an  hour  the  signal-gun  will  be  fired  off  from  the 
Bold  Buccaneer." 

"  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  take  a  few  hour's  repose,  dear  Be- 
da,  for  I  am  in  truth  sadly  weary.  Tlie  revels  of  those  boisterocis 
men  have  almost  bewildered  me." 

But  of  sleep  our  lovely  heorine  partook  only  in  a  slight  de- 
gree; her  short  slumbers  being  always  disturbed  by  the  moat 
frightful  and  hideous  dreams : — in  one  of  which  she  imagined  she 
was  still  in  the  house  of  her  protector,  at  Herring  Dale ;  and  the 
fisher,  with  his  usual  pleasant  and  facetious  humour  was  recount- 
ing some  jocular  tale,  when  suddenly  Olive  Blust  entered  with  an 
infant  boy  in  her  arms  and  implored  her  (Agatha)  to  protect  it, 
for  it  was  the  child  of  Leontine  Craftly.  That  the  fisher,  incens- 
ed at  this  barefaced  confession  of  a  shameless  daughter,  was  on 
the  point  of  aiming  a  blow  at  Olive,  when  she  suddenly  threw 
herself  between  them,  and  received  it  in  her  own  heart ;  and  she 
awoke  from  this  wild  and  feverish  dream  with  a  loud  and  piercing 
shriek,  which  so  terrified  Beda,  that  instantly  drawing  the  curtains 
aside,  she  exclaimed  :— • 

"  Dear  lady,  for  Heaven's  sake  what  is  the  matter,  and  at  what 
are  you  so  dreadfully  alarmed  ?" 

"  Is  all  quiet  below,  child  ?"  cried  Agatha,  shuddering  still  at 
the  terrific  impression  of  her  fearful  dream  ;  "  is  there  no  fighting, 
no  quarrelling  among  the  men  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,  Lady  ?"  cried  Beda.  **'  The  men  are  all  gone 
hours  ago ;  and  the  captain  is  below  at  breakfast  with  grandmo* 
ther,  and  your  breakfast  is  ready  too :  will  it  please  you  to  rise 
and  take  it?  but  why  did  you  utter  so  fearful  a  cry,  dear  lady  t 
I  left  you  but  a  half  an  hour  ago  in  the  sweetest  sleep  imagine- 
ble !" 

"  Ah  no,  it  was  far  from  being  sweet,  Beda  !'*  cried  Agathe  ; 
"  and  it  was  from  a  frightful  and  terrific  dream  that  I  so  sttddealj 
awoke ; — yet  it  was  but  a  dream,  and  I  will  try  to  think  no  more 
of  it.** 
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In  a  few  minutes  our  heroine  arose  and  quiekly  dressed  her* 
selff  bat  her  pale,  disordered  looks  greatly  alarmed  her  little  atf 
tentiTO  servant :  to  satisfy  whom  Agatha  drank  an  additional  cop 
of  tea,  and  helped  herself  to  an  extra  slice  of  bread  and  hotter* 
But  she  found  her  spirits  on  this  morning  considerably  oppressedf 
and  the  horrors  of  her  situation  and  the  dreadful  uncertainty  ol 
her  fate  rendered  every  effort  inefiectual  to  chase  despondency 
from  her  anguished  heart. 

Even  an  intert lew  with  her  jailor,  the  Captain,  as  he  styled 
himself,  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  her  tortured  feelings  than 
the  horrible  suspense  which  she  laboured  under,  and  which  every 
moment  increased ;  in  short  she  did  not  know  why  she  had  not 
an  undoubted  right  to  inquire,  nay  to  demand,  of  this  extraordi« 
nary  personage,  by  what  authority  he  had  brought  her  to  this 
Abbey,  and  detained  her  as  his  prisoner;  or  whether  he  was 
acting  from  his  own  suggestion  or  instigated  to  so  outrageous  an 
abuse  of  all  laws  human  and  divine  at  the  suggestion  of  another* 
She  had  not  been  molested  by  hb  presence,  it  was  true,  nor  trea* 
ted  with  any  other  violence  save  that  of  forcibly  taking  her  away 
from  the  protection  of  her  friends ;  but  was  not  that  amply  suffi- 
cient to  justify  her  demand  of  an  explanation  of  the  motives  of 
such  conduct  t  Assuredly  it  was.  Calling  to  her  assistance  there- 
fisie  all  the  firmness  and  dignity  of  her  native  character,  she  desi- 
red Beda,  after  she  had  eaten  her  breakfast,  to  go  to  the  Captain 
and  say  she  requested  to  see  him  Immediately  :*-^*  or,  if  not,  I 
will  certainly  go  to  Atsi,'*  cried  Agatha,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
felt  that  in  this  respect  she  had  a  right  to  command.  The  little 
girl  looked  surprised,  but  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  obey  her  mis- 
tresses commands ;  and,  during  her  absence,  our  heroine  prayed 
most  fervently  that  Heaven  might  arm  her  with  courage  and  for^ 
tttude  to  address  the  author  of  her  wrongs  with  that  mild  forbear- 
ance and  dignified  modesty  which  so  well  becomes  the  character 
of  woman,  and  without  sinking  into  puerile  weakness  or  shedding 
a  tear,  which  would  give  him  an  advantage  in  supposing  that  she 
was  subdued  by  the  nature  of  her  misfortunes. 

At  length  he  appeared,  with  a  deep  mask  concealing  hb  fea- 
tures, and  while  the  heart  of  Agatha  beat  tumukaoosly  high,  ho 
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seemed  awed  and  even  agitated  by  ber  beauteous  presence,  as  slie 
pointed  to  a  chair  for  him  to  be  seated,  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
which  now  shone  conspicuously  in  every  lovely  feature. 

*^  Pardon  me.  Miss  Singleton,"  said  he,  in  a  smothered  tone, 
and  with  an  evidently  concealed  voice,  (which  notwithstanding 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  ear  of  Agatha,)  *'  pardon  my  reluc- 
tance to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  her  before  whom  I  have  been 
used  to  bend  with  the  most  servile  obedience,  and  to  whom  also  I 
have  been  obliged  to  adopt  similarly  submissive  language.** 

**  Not  alwayjt,  I  should  imagine,  Sir,'*  cried  our  heroine,  now 
suddenly  recovering  her  wonted  energy,  **  for  you  have  more  than 
once  addressed  nie  in  a  threatening  tone,  although  in  the  myste- 
rious disguise  of  a  wandering  old  gipsy  woman !  I  treated  you 
as  a  maniac,  which  1  thought  you  were,  and  therefore  did  not  re* 
gard  your  exhortations." 

"  But  you  had  been  more  wise  had  you  followed  them,'*  an- 
swered he :  **  had  you  listened  to  the  warning  voice  of  that  gtpsy, 
your  present  sufferings,  lady,  had  been  spared.** 

"  Be  pleased  then.  Sir,  to  adopt  a  plainer  langimge  now  that 
disguise  is  no  longer  necessary,**  uttered  Agatha  ;  **  for  while  yon 
speak  in  parables,  and  wear  that  mask  on  your  features,  1  most 
still  believe  you  to  be  an  impostor." 

*'  Were  I  to  drop  this  mask  you  would  know  me  better,*'  an- 
swered be  with  some  asperity,  **  and  perhaps  the  sight  of  these 
features  would  make  you  turn  away  in  abhorrence,  and  Agatha 
Singleton  would  give  me  a  title  yet  more  degrading  than  the  for- 
mer. But  beware  how  you  insult  me,  proud  girl — ^the  semblance 
of  your  accursed  father;  he  whom  I  ever  hated ! — he  whom  I  hato 
still,  in  spite  of  the  distance  of  time  which  has  now  rolled  over  as  : 
yet  still  I  hate  him.*' 

Agatha  had  now  the  utmost  difficulty  in  restraining  the  most  un- 
conquerable points  in  her  character :  yet,  mindful  of  her  prayer  to 
Heaven  to  give  her  fortitude,  and  of  her  perilous  situatioo  with 
this  mysterious  man,  after  a  pause  she  mildly  replied  :— 

'*  And  for  the  father's  sake  would  you  hate  the  child  that  never 
wronged  you  \  be  not  so  cruel  or  so  unjust,  if  you  value  the  for- 
givonoia  of  Ueavea  in  that  hour  when  you  shall  surely  need  iL'* 
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The  masked  stranger,  or  in  other  words  the  Captain^  appeared 
involuntarily  to  shrink  from  so  strong  an  appeal  made  to  his  feel- 
ings, probably  as  he  felt  but  ill  prepared  to  parry  the  attack  :  fal* 
teriug  certainly  in  his  voice,  he  rejoined  : — 

*^  With  that  hour,  lady,  I  alone  shall  have  to  combat ;  but,  hated 
I  the  child  when  I  forewarned  her  of  her  coming  danger  t  do  I 
merit  her  reproach  because  she  heedud  not  that  warning  7  have  I 
not  sate  whole  nights,  exposed  to  the  tempestuous  howling  of  the 
winds  and  the  fury  of  the  waves,  on  the  seabeat  rocks  of  Cromer, 
to  prevent  the  fate  of  Agatha  Singleton  1  did  I  not  whisper  in  the 
ear  of  the  youth,  who  was  the  companion  of  your  journey  hither 
the  danger  that  awaited  you  near  the  Cottage  on  the  Clifl*; — and 
did  not  the  boy  tell  you  what  the  witch  had  foreboded  t*' 

**  Sir,"  cried  Agatha,  in  a  voice  each  tone  of  which  seemed  to 
penetrate  the  stranger,  **  I  have  never  been  taught  to  believe  in 
the  forebodings  of  witches,  as  you  call  them,  and  I  never  will.  To 
have  placed  any  reliance  on  warnings  so  given  would  have  been 
to  doubt  the  protection  and  goodness  of  my  Creator,  by  whose 
hands  I  was  formed  and  have  my  being.  Him  only  will  I  ever 
trusty  and  Umon\y  do  I  fear  !  tell  me  your  purpose  then,  myste- 
rious man  I  and  fearful  as  it  may  be,  you  will  not  find  my  courage 
falter,  even  were  it  to  take  my  life,  provided  you  leave  me  in  pos- 
session of  what  I  hold  more  precious  than  life  itself, — my  truth,  my 
integrity,  my  innocence  !  tell  me  by  what  authority  you  detain  me 
your  prisoner  in  this  gloomy  mansion  of  despair  and  terror,  and  I 
will  cheerfully  resign  myself  to  my  fate  I** 

The  soul- breathing  energy  with  which  this  was  uttered  seemed 
to  shake  with  trepidation  even  the  strong  sinewy  limbs  of  the 
masked  stranger,  and  left  him  for  many  minutes  without  the  power 
of  a  reply.  At  length  he  gained  ascendancy  over,  as  it  might  be 
imagined,  the  little  sensibility  that  he  possessed,  and  sternly  re- 
plied : — 

**  And  has  death  no  terrors  for  one  so  young  and  so  beautiful  V* 

^'  Yes,  death  has  terrors  for  us  all !  but  oh,  how  far  greater  must 
those  terrors  be  to  the  guilty,  the  merciless,  and  the  unjust  !*'  lie- 
roically  pronounced  Agatha :  "  to  mo  if  they  seem  dreadful,  what 
must  thejr  appear 
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*'  To  me; — ^if  at  this  moment  I  could  harm  that  angel  parity,** 
exclaimed  he,  '*  I  were  a  villain  then  greater  than  I  am  oow,  wfaoa 
I  disclose  to  you  the  features  of    ■       ** 

••  Whom  1"  uttered  Agatha. 

"  Paufo  1"  answered  h^,  tearing  off  his  mask  at  the  samis  in- 
stant :  "  the.  so  long  suspected*  tlreacherous,  mysterious  Pftulo  1 
behold  him»  Miss  Singlcttdn  !'* 

The  astonishoieQt  and  horror  of  our  hepoiae  were  so  powerfbl  as 
to  deprive  b<r; of  utterance,  yet  she  had  the  prudence  to  coftceal 
her  terrors,  and  to.  hide  her  disgust  at  the  sight  of  this  ttion«ter :  at 
length  she  faltered  out: — 

**  And  why,  oh  why,  Paulo,  have  you  added  cruelty  to  the  com- 
mission of  all  your  other  faults  1  you  bereft  me  of  my  father's  pro- 
perty, and  you  have  now  deprived  me  of  liberty,  nay,  perhaps 
you  also  mean,  to  rob  me  of  life.  Tell  me  only  what  direful  mo- 
tive (for  direful  it  must  sorely  be,)  leads  you  on  to  such  brutal  ac- 
tions. Did  my  father  injure  you  so  mortally  that  your  hatred 
thus  pursues  him  beyond  the  grave,  in  wreaking  yoor  vengeance 
on  his  poor  orphan  maid  who  never  did  you  harm  V^ 

An  icy  chUlness  crept  over  the  heart  of  Agatha  as  she  spoke, 
and,  in  spite  of  all.  her  boasted  resolution  lobe  firm  tn  this  hour  of 
terror,  a  woman's  fear  rested  on  her  pale  cheek,  and  quivered  on 
her  tongue. 

But  what  was  her  surprise  to  behold  Paulo  reduced  to  the  tame 
situation  as  herself. 

**  Give  me  water  or  1  shall  fai^t,'*  feebly  articulated  he ;  and 
Agatha  immediately  held  a  gobtot  to  his  lips,  of  which  haviog 
tasted,  he  soon  revived  sufficiently  to  address  her  in  the  following 
words  :^ 

**  Thanks,' pattern  of  nature's  purest,  sweetest  workmanship ! 
thanks  to  thy  ezahed  virtue  that  has  spared  me  the  bitterest  pai^ 
that  the  heart  of  man  could  ever  know,  could  ever  feel,  and  which 
would,  indeed,  have  blasted  my  future  existence !  I  will  not  barm 
thee,  dearest  maid,  nor  wound  thy  spotless  virtue,  though  a  thoa- 
aand  Duchesses  were  to  sign  my  death- warranL  Thou  shalt 
woape  free  from  these  prison-walls,  pure  and  uncontaminated  ai 
thou  earnest  hither.    Let  bat  one  unhallowed  band  approach  tbea 
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with  a  rude  touch,  and  I  will  tear  it  piecemeal !  Yes,  let  the 
Ducliess  sign  my  death-warrant ;  she  can  do  it  but  once,  and  that 
may  cost  the  Hellcat  dearly.  There,  there,  I  brealhe  more  freely 
now :  and  that  angel  smile  tells  me  that  Paulo  is  forgiven." 

*"*  As  surely  as  you  hope  for  forgiveness  in  Heaven,  Paulo,** 
uttered  Agatha ;  **  yet  you  have  spoken  strangely,  and,  dare  I 
inquire,  I  would  beseech  you  to  give  me  some  explanation  of 
words  so  mysterious ;  you  spoke  of  some  Duchess ;  knows  she 
aught  of  my  father  or  my  mother!'* 

**  Alas,  sweet  maid,  she  was  the  destruction  of  them  both,  and 
would  have  been  the  destruction  of  jfon  /"  answered  Paulo. 

**  Merciful  Heaven,  and  is  she  still  living  t*'  repeated  Agatha, 
in  wild  and  terrified  accents :  '*  oh  save  me,  save  me,  Paulo,  from 
her  direful  vengeance  i'* 

*'  I  have  saved  you,  lady,'*  cried  Paulo,  ^*  I  will  save  you, 
though  it  be  at  the  hasard  of  my  own  existence,  as  I  did  the  life 
of  Capuin  Singleton !" 

**  Captain  Singleton  !'*  exclaimed  Agatha,  "  is  he  not  dead  t 
oh  speak,  Paulo !  did  be  not  perish  in  the  ocean  on  the  night  of 
the  tempest?  Oh,  but  ease  these  racking  doubts,  did  not  my  fa- 
ther perish  when  he  set  sail  from  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  1" 

To  which  Paulo  replied ;-» 

*'  Captain  Singleton  did  not  perish : — but—- but-^he  is  noi  thy 
father,  lady — you  are  not  the  daughter  of  CapUin  Singleton,  nor 
did  Paulo  rob  you  of  the  property  of  Captain  Singleton,  part 
of  which  you  now  wear.  Those  habiliments  which  now  grace 
that  exquisite  form  were  once  your  mother's,  Agatha !" 

**  My  mother's !"  exclaimed  the  wonder-stricken  Agatha. 
As  truly  as  they  are  now  yours,  lady,"  answered  Paulo: 

but  I  have  convened  too  freely.  I  should  have  left  discoveries 
•ach  as  these  only  to  the  lips  of  one  who  had  a  better  right  than  I 
to  reveal  them  to  you.  In  two  hours  hence  I  will  lead  you  to 
him ;  then  shall  the  beauteous  Agatha  lay  her  hand  on  her  spot- 
less breast,  and  proclaim  to  the  transported  Paulo— that  she  doei 
not  think  him  a  perfidious  villain." 

**  Oh,  I  do  not,  I  cannot  think  you  so  ;**  uttered  Agatha :  **  yo« 
ut  already  joitifiad  in  Agatha's  opiaioa.    But  oh,  yoa  baifa  told 
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me  such  \v)ouders  thut  I  must  retire  awhile  and  compose  myself^ 
whilf!  I  breathe  forth  tliauks  to  Heaven  and  to  you  fur  my  deh'vc- 
rance." 

"  To  Heaven  be  your  thanks  then  paid,"  replied  Paulo,  "  to 
me  you  owe  nothing : — have  i  not  confessed  that  I  hate  your  fa- 
ther ? — yet  for  his  child " 

*'  You  will  revoke  that  hatred,**  exclaimed  Agatha  in  a  voice 
of  melody. 

''  Lady,  forbear  awhile  to  press  me  on  that  subject,'*  cried 
PhuIo,  *'  time  has  done  notliing — ^your  voice  alone  could  indeed 
appease  my  vengeance ;  for  he  only  that  could  resist  an  angel 
could  resist  you  I" 

Paulo  now  arose,  and,  carefully  replacing  his  mask,  was  about 
to  quit  the  apartment.  **  Lady,'*  uttered  he,  '*  you  will  presently 
require  the  services  of  Beda.  But  pray  be  cautiouf.  She  Is 
a  mere  child.  Reveal  nothing  to  her  of  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us." 

•*  I  will  implicitly  obey  your  injunctions,**  cried  Agatha,  *•  do 
not  fear  to  send  the  sweet  child  hither,  for  dearlv  do  I  love  her  !** 

*^  And  do  you  renlly  love  the  little  sprightly  Beda  V*  ex- 
chinied  Paulo,  who  was  apparently  much  pleased  with  this  intel- 
ligence. 

^^  I  will  one  day  find  means  to  convince  you  of  it  more  intelli- 
gibly,** said  our  heroine  :  ^^  Beda  is  a  little  treasure,  and  I  know 
the  value  of  her.'* 

A  deep  sigh,  heaved  unconsciously  from  the  breast  of  Paulo, 
was  the  only  rejoinder  to  Agatha*8  remark,  as  he  bade  her  fare- 
well. 

"  In  two  hours,  lady,  expect  to  see  me :— or  if  exceeding  the 
limits  of  that  time,  1  shall  not  return  before  the  shades  of  eve- 
nin.;  :'* — and  with  these  words  Paulo  departed. 

But  who  can  give  colour  to  the  impression  he  had  left  behind 
him  on  the  mind,  on  the  heart,  in  the  speaking  countenance,  of 
our  lovely  heroine? 

Not  Titiun's  vivid  glow  and  lively  tints  could  paint  the  colour 
of  that  luvely  cheek  !  nor  the  tender  Raphael  portray  the  tear  of 
fionsibUity  which  trembled  in  ber  expressive  eyoi  as*  poodcclag 
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«*er  the  many  wonders  site  had  been  told,  she  reclined  her  arm  on 
a  table,  lost  In  a  sweet  yet  sometimes  sad  delirium  of  thought, 
which  looked  '* unutterable  things" 

To  whom  was  PhuIo  about  to  introduce  her?  This  question 
began  to  furnish  her  with  a  thousand  vague  conjectures,  all  of 
which  might  prove  visionary  when  she  beheld  him ! 

Was  it  to  Captain  Singleton,  her  so  mucii  respected  and  dearly- 
loved  father,  over  whose  lamented  death  she  had  shed  many  a 
bitter  and  sorrowing  tear  t— or  was  it  to  the  father  which  nature 
had  given  lierl — No,  to  him  it  could  not  be,  for  Paulo  had  de- 
clared that  he  was  his  mortal  enemy ! 

Then  who  was  the  Duchess?  and  wherefore  was  she  the  object 
of  her  vengeance  1— she  knew  but  of  one  Duchess,  and  that  was 
the  lady  who  was  her  tenant  in  the  Cottage  on  the  CliflT;  and  the 
treacherous  note  she  had  received  from  her,  on  the  evening  she 
quitted  the  house  of  her  protector,  too  much  favoured  tliis  de- 
<ception. 

These  were  the  reflections  of  Agntha  during  the  short  interval 
that  she  was  left  alone  ;  yet  the  thoughts  of  being  one  day  eman- 
cipated from  her  lonely  prison,  and  of  being  certainty  secure  un- 
der the  protection  of  Paulo,  gave  lier  transports  of  the  most  lively 
joy ;  and  she  wept  and  lauehed  by  turns  when  her  little  maid 
•gain  returned  to  the  apartment  with  the  dinner-tray. 

'*  Dear  lady,  I  could  not  come  before,'*  cried  Beda,  setting  the 
covers  on  the  table ;  '*  grandmother  would  not  let  me,  she  is  very 
cross  to-day,  I  never  saw  her  so  cross  before ;  and  she  was  going 
to  beat  me,  if  the  Captain  had  not  that  moment  come  in,  but  she 
is  afraid  of  him.*' 

*'  It  is  fortunate  that  she  stands  in  fear  of  somebodv,"  observed 
Agatha,  in  so  sprightly  a  tone,  that  Beda  surveyed  her  smiling 
looks  with  the  most  unspeakable  delight  and  wonder. 

^*  At  what  are  yoa  so  intently  gazing,  my  dear  little  Beda  t*^ 
cried  Agatha  with  a  smile,  and  patting  her  rosy  cheek  at  the  same 
instant. 

'•  Why  I  can't  help  looking,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it,**  return- 
ed Beda,  '*  for  you  have  got  a  colour  in  your  cheeks  like  roset, 
and  your  eyes  ajiarkle  like  diamonds." 
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"  And  I  ha' 
tha,  laughing, 
in  the  world 
waiting-maid 
repast. 
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appetite  for  my  dinner,"  cried  Aga- 
cr  than  all  the  roses  and  dmroondt 
ned lately  sat  down  with  her  little 

i  increased  vivacity,  a  comfortable 
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irening  had  gradually  advanced,  and  Paalo 

tlie  impatience  and  anxiety  of  oar  lovely 

^rent  to  the  eye  of  the  watchful  Beda  t<» 
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0d  she,  ^*  you  have  asked  roe  thrice  whhie 
time,  and  I  do  not  know  unleu  yon  will 
of  grandmother.    But  wherefore  are  you 
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the  Captain.*' 

"  And  know  you  not,  lady,  that  he  is  gone  fortli  from  the  Ab* 
bey  on  a  white  palfrey,  and  may  not  return  again  before  to-mor* 
row's  dawn  1"  rejoined  Beda:  ^'  In  truth  I  heard  him  say  so,  josC 
before  he  departed  hence." 

The  countenance  of  our  almost  despairing  beroine  at  these  woitda 
again  brightened  into  a  smile,  and  she  exclaimed :-~ 

**  Say'st  thou  so,  dear  Beda  1  then  with  that  assurance  I  wiU 
content  roe.  But  does  he  go  often  on  these  jonriieyBi  and  stayi 
be  long  absent!** 


n  enduring  the  intollerable  agony  of  aospease, 
/atha,  *^  for  ere  now  I  expected  to  have 
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^  He  only  vent  once  that  I  can  remember,  and  then  he  tarried 
three  daya  and  three  nights,  and  in  sooth  he  was  sadly  weary  when 
he  returned,"  replied  the  girl ;  **  and  grandmother  and  he  had 
much  talk  together ;  but  it  was  not  merry  talk,  lady,  for  ever  and 
«non  the  Captain  wept,  and  grandmother  chid  him  for  it :  yet  still 
ho  wept  and  sighed  heavily.  But  I  could  never  learn  the  cause 
•of  it/' 

**  Nor  ever  will,  probably,'*  said  Agatha,  "  this  place  Is  full  of 
mystery  !  would  to  Heaven  that  it  were  revealed  to  me,  or  that  I 
could  once  behold—"  Agatha  paused ;  and,  recollecting  the 
caution  she  had  received  from  Paulo  respecting  the  little  girl* 
blamed  herself  for  her  indiscretion,  and  became  absorbed  in  her 

■ 

own  reflections,  which  were  certainty  not  of  the  most  pleasing 
Und :  for  she  still  doubted  a^  feared,  still  trembled,  and  still 
hoped  that  the  issue  of  Paulo's  visit  to  her  would  relieve  her  of 
the  dreadful  anxiety  which  hung  over  her  fate. 

Meanwhile  Beda  had  prepared  the  coffee  in  her  usual  style,  and 
iotreated  her  mistress  to  partake  of  it :  who,  unable  to  resist  the 
Intreaties  of  the  kind  and  aflectionate  girl,  was  jnst  beginning  to 
sip,  when  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  announced  her  expected  vi- 
siter ;  for  it  was  indeed'  Paulo  who  now  made  lib  appearance 
before  her. 

'*  Continue  to  enjoy  your  meal,  lady,"  uttered  he,  **  and  by  no 
means  let  me  be  any  interruption  ;  I  will  sit  and  warm  myself  by 
the  good  fire  which  I  am  glad  to  see  Beda  has  so  well  provided 
for  you." 

**  Will  you  not  also  take  some  coffee  t"  inquired  Agatba  ;  *'  yon 
are  weary,  and  it  will  refresh  you." 

*'  I  should  be  unable  to  resist  so  kind  an  invitation,  lady,  even 
were  I  not  weary,"  was  the  reply  of  Paolo  :  and  a  dish  of  coffee 
wtf  immediately  handed  over  to  him  by  Beda,  at  whom  he  looked 
and  sometimes  smiled. 

**  You  have  greatly  Improved  since  yon  have  had  the  honour 

of  being  in  attendance  on  this  lady,  Beda,"  exclaimed  he:  "*  and 

have  acquired  an  art  which  I  never  knew  you  to  possess  before — 

that  of  being  sileut  until  you  are  spoken  to :  a  very  useliil  lessoA 

fir  a  yoang  maid  like  you." 
Now  17.  49 
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Beda  blushed  at  receiving  so  unexpected  a  coropliment  from 
one  wbo  had  hitherto  treated  her  with*  so  nmch  apparent  indifie* 
renco ;  while  our  heroine  very  warmly  commended  the  sweet  plia- 
bllity  of  dbposition  and  obliging  behaviour  of  her  little  waiting- 
maid,  to  which  Paulo  listened  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  occa* 
sionally  glancing  toward  her  looks  which  betrayed  the  strong  in- 
terest  he  felt  in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  engaging  girL 

At  length  the  tray  was  removed,  and  Beda,  having  placed  more 
fiiel  on  the  fire,  respectfully  retired : — after  which  a  pause  of  some 
moments  ensued. 

"  You  have  doubtless  endured  much  anxietyt  till  you  again  be* 
held  me,^*  observed  Paulo. 

**  Oh,  much,  much,**  replied  Agatha;  "you  cannot  conceive 
whut  torturing  suspense  I  have  suffered  in  your  absence.  Every 
hour  has  seemed  an  age,  and  eve^  minute  a  tedious  lapse  of  time  ! 
but  now  you  are  come,  I  have  new  life,  new  hopes,  and  all  my 
fears  are  over.*' 

"  Would  to  heaven  that  you  had  no  cause  for  fears/'  cried  Pan* 
lo ;  "  or  I,  lady,  had  no  cause  to  remind  you  of  them :  but  you 
are  not  aware  of  the  peril  I  am  now  encountering  for  yoor  sake, 
and  that  my  very  existence  is  exposed  to  danger,  should  I  once  "be 
suspected  of  having  revealed  to  you  a  part  of  the  myste^  in  which 
you  are  involved.** 

"  Your  life,  Paulo  !*'  exclaimed  Agatha,  shocked  and  surprised 
by  such  intelligence  ;  '^  forbid  it  heaven,  that  the  life  of  any  one 
human  being  should  be  exposed  to  danger  on  my  account.  Alas, 
by  what  mysterious  fate  is  my  destiny  then  so  enthralled  t  tlwt  !« 
who  never  yet  injured  mortal,  nor  ever  would  touch  them  with  a 
hand  of  harm,  or  crush  the  living  thing  beneath  my  feet«  should  be 
10  wretched  and  unhappy  as  to  bring  ruin  on  the  heads  of  all  who 
shelter  roe !  Oh,  unriddle  this  strange,,this  dreadful  mystery,  and 
I  will  bless  you,  Paulo,  though  you  tell  me  that  the  authors  of  my 
being  were  the  veriest  monsters  ever  born !  still  I  will  bless  thee 
for  the  intelligence,  though  it  were  to  pierce  my  heart  with  pangs 
unutterable.     Who  was  my  father,  and  who  my  mother  1*' 

**  Your  mother  was  au  angel,  lady,*'  uttered  Paulo ;  *'  metbinks 
I  see  her  now,  as  in  that  moment  when  she  stood  before  ihe  hrij 
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altar,  arrayed  in  the  bridal  vestments  which  so  well  became  the 
semblance  of  unspotted  loveliness  and  truth !  She  was  an  humble 
orphan  maid,  who  had  no  other  dowry  save  her  youthful  innocence 
and  beauty;  her  name  was  Agatha  Delcrusa,  a  Florentine  by 
birth,  but  brought  to  this  country  by  a  lady  of  the  most  exalted 
rank,  powerful  interest,  and  splendid  property ;  who,  taking  a 
fancy  to  the  infantine  beauty  of  the  little  orphan,  determined  to 
educate  her,  and  continue  her  protectress  through  life.  She  did 
to ;  and,  having  do  daughter  of  her  own,  the  exalted  lady  became 
passionately  fond  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Agatha,  then  called 
Hiss  Delcrusa  the  fair  Florentine ;  and  exquisitely  fair  she  was 
too,  lady;  of  all  the  forms  that  nature  ever  gave  to  woman  to 
charm  the  eyes  and  heart  of  man,  that  of  your  mother  was  the 
most  enchanting.** 

**  I  know  that  she  was  beautiful,  for  I  have  seen  her  portrait,** 
uttered  Agatha,  with  considerable  emotion. 

*'  And  where,  lady,  did  you  behold  it  ?'*  inquired  Paulo,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  her  with  a  peculiar  expression.  There  was  but  one 
portrait  taken  of  theiniroitable  features  of  the  fair  Florentine,  and 
that  portrait  was  in  the  possession  of — her — her  protectress  !— -but 
where  did  you  behold  ii  lady  t** 

**  On  the  bosom  of  my  father/*  answered  Agatha,  sighing  deep- 
ly;  **  of  my  reputed  father,  he  whom  I  ever  loved,  ever  revered 
as  a  father.  Captain  Singleton  !  but  oh !  dwell  not  on  this  circum- 
stance, good  Paulo !  but  pray  proceed  with  my  mother*s  history 
if  indeed  you  are  permitted  to  unfold  iu** 

**  I  have  told  you  thus  far  without  permission,**  uttered  Paulo; 
**  but  mark  me,  lady  !  on  the  peril  of  my  life  I  dare  not  reveal 
more,  till  you  give  me  a  solemn  pledge  never  to  betray  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  yoo.  You  would  this  night  have  seen  one  who 
could  and  who  would  have  disclosed  all,  because  he  was  not  bound 
by  the  same  restrictions : — but  I  had  other  employment  for  him, 
and  have  despatched  him  on  a  serious  embassy  which  could  not  be 
dispensed  with ;  his  return  was  therefore  uncertain,  and  the  visit 
to  him  deferred.** 

^  Ah,  liow  unfortunate  !**  exclaimed  Agatha* 

*  You  woidd  aoc  think  so,  lady,  did  yoa  know  tbe  errand  oa 
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which  he  is  gODe,"  cried  Paulo,  "  for  on  that  depends  your  fflt« 
with  respect  to  being  emancipated  from  the  walls  of  this  old  Ab* 
bey ! — Should  one  event  have  taken  place  since  you  have  been  a 
prisoner  here,  you  are  free,  lady,  to  depart  on  the  ^instant  from 
these  dreary  confines!" 

*'  Say  you  so,  Paulo  ?"  exclaimed  Agatha,  whose  eyes  at  this 
moment  evinced  the  most  tender  anxiety,  and  almost  swam  in 
tears ;  '*  oh  ibr  a  horse  with  wings  then  to  speed  him  on  his  way  1 
and  can*st  thou  not  trust  me,  Paulo,  except  by  an  oath  I  be  bound 
to  secrecy  ?  alas !  I  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  nature  of  an 
oa^  so  sacredly :  yet  to  thee,  to  Heaven  I  would  swear  it-— once 
to  be  informed  of  the  history  of  my  birth,  which  never  to  the  ear 
of  mortal  would  I  reveal,  would'st  thou  but  tell  me :  say,  wilt  thoa 
not  trust  me,  Paulo  t — and  without  an  oath  thou  shalt  find  me 
faithful," 

'*  Enough,  lady,  enough !  I  am  satisfied,"  answered  Paulo,  "  and 
.  with  or  without  an  oath  am  well  assured  that  you  will  never  betray 
my  confidence  ! — I  had  arrived  at  that  part  of  your  mother's  hkr 
tory,  lady,  when  she  had  completed  her  education  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  exalted  lady  who  had  fostered  her  since  the  days  of 
her  infancy:  and  her  fondness  for  that  young  and  lovely  Florentine 
remained  I  believe  undiminished,  while  she,  as  well,  continued  to 
merit  by  the  most  irreproachable  conduct,  the  many  distinguished 
marks  of  kindness  conferred  on  her.  At  length  an  unexpected 
event  unfortunately  turned  the  tide  of  affairs  into  an  opposite  di- 
rection ;  which  was,  the  arrival  of  the  young  Duke  from  his  traveb 
on  the  contitient, — for,  mark  me.  Lady,  twice  had  this  high-born 
woman  been  wedded  ;  her  first  husband  was  the  Duke  of  Braganza, 
by  whom  she  had  issue  but  one  son,  who,  at  his  father's  decease, 
of  course  inherited  his  splendid  possessions  and  title,  while  his 
mother,  the  duchess,  was  also  most  magnificently  provided  for:  but 
she  being  at  that  period  still  young  and  beautiful,  formed  a  matri- 
monial connexion  a,second  time  with  the  Marquis  of  MontauJt." 

**  With  the  Marquis  of  Montault !"  ejaculated  Agatha,  tominf 
pale  at  the  same  instant,  and  betraying  considerable  emotion. 

**  Tes,  lady,"  replied  Paulo,  **  the  father  of  the  present  Mar- 
quis of  Moutault  was  the  second  husband  of  the  DtKhess  of  Bra* 
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ganza :— by  whom  also  she  had  but  one  ton,  and  the  Marqun  she 
has  likewise  survived  many,  many  years ! — the  bitterest  and  the 
foulest  reproach  to  tbe  name  of  womankind !  bat  I  will  on  with  my 
tale,  lady !  and  I  grieve  to  say,  that  truly  it  is  a  sad  one." 

*'  When  the  young  Duke  arrived  from  Florence,  I  was  living  in 
his  service,  more  as  a  confidential  friend  than  considered  by  him 
as  serving  in  a  menial  capacity.  I  had  tbe  transaction  of  all  hia 
afiairs,  the  private  ear  to  all  his  secrets,  and  no  one  could  obtain 
access  to  tbe  illustrious  Duke  of  Braganza  but  throagh  the  intereat, 
and  at  the  intercession,  of  Paulo  Michello. 

"  Ah !  would  to  Heaven  that  I  had  continued  to  be  so  honoured, 
so  respected,  so  esteemed,  by  my  noble  master !  I  had  not  then 
fallen,  lady,  by  the  base  arts  of  a  beautiful  and  perfidious  woman, 
whose  sole  aim  and  proudest  wish  was  to  render  others  as  evil- 
minded  and  treacherous  as  herself."— 'Paulo  struggled  to  suppress 
an  involuntary  and  painful  sigh : — **  but  I  will  no  longer  digress,' * 
said  he,/'  but  proceed  to  inform  you  that  the  Duke  of  Bragaosat 
in  whose  service  I  then  was,  no  sooner  beheld  the  young  and  lovely 
proteg^^  of  his  mother,  than  his  heart  became  captivated  with  die 
uncommon  beauty  of  her  person  and  the  superior  accomplishments 
of  her  mind  I  in  short,  he  so  passionately  adored  her,  tint  it  very 
soon  became  perceptible  to  tlie  jealous  eyes  of  hia  mother,  of 
whom  the  young  Duke  was  tbe  idol !  and  it  was  then  that  the  fm 
Florentine  was  to  ejcperience,  not  only  a  reverse  of  the  smiles  of 
fortune,  but  to  forfeit  for  ever  the  good  opinion  and  protection  of 
tbe  Duchess.  Perhaps  it  was.  not  with  a. willing  ear  that  the 
lovely  Delerusa  listened  to  declarations  of  his  warm  and  fervent 
passion  from  the  lips  of  the  enamoured  young  Duke ;  I  de  not  say 
that  it  was ; — ^though  of  all  created  beings,  tbe  Duke  of  Bragamn 
was  the  least  likely  to  be  beheld  with  indifference  by  a  woman  so 
endowed  with  sweetness  and  sensibility  of  heart  and  mind  as  the 
fair  Delerusa :-— for  the  person  of  the  young  Orlando,  who  greatlf 
resembled  his  father  both  in  features  and  in  disposition,  was  suffi* 
cient  to  have  warmed  with  passion  the  most  cold  and  insensate 
breast ;  and  it  was  very  unlikely  thai  he  should  have  pleaded  hif 
passion  in  vain ; — notwithstanding  which,  a  rcyection  was  made* 
by  the  timid,  virtuous  maideni  of  the  splendid  ovojcturea  ahe  had 
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at  various  intervab  received  without  the  knowledge  of  her  pro- 
tectress f 

**  At  length,  however,  the  lynx-like  eyes  of  the  Duchess  beheld 
the  mutual  flame  which  subsisted  between  them ;  and,  burnin^^ 
with  rage  and  jealousy,  she  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the  lovely 
DelcrUsa,  on  whom  she  bestowed  epithets  of  the  most  opprobrious 
kind  ;  accusing  her  of  the  basest  arts,  in  having  ensnared  the  af- 
fections of  the  young  Duke,  and  forced  herself  into  his  presence  in 
order  that  he  might  be  attracted  by  the  uncommon  loveliness  of 
her  person.  In  short,  the  rage  of  the  Duchess  was  so  great,  and 
the  severity  of  her  language  so  harsh  and  unfeeling,  that  it  in- 
stantly produced  the  most  terrific  terrors  and  direful  effects  on  the 
fi?elings  of  the  hapless  victim  of  her  cruelty  ;  who  fainted  away 
long  before  the  Duchess  had  recovered  from  the  violent  paroxism 
of  passion  into  which  she  had  thrown  herself.  Turning  to  one  of 
the  attendants,  she  commanded  that '  the  reptile'  might  be  taken 
from  her  sight  till  she  had  recovered  her  senses,  of  which  she  de- 
sired to  be  informed  on  the  ver>'  instant  it  occurred,  that  she 
might  devise  means  to  send  her  back  to  Florence,  and  rid  herself 
of  a  minion  who  was  likely  to  bring  down  disgrace  and  infamy 
00  the  heads  of  her  illustrious  family. 

^'  The  order  was  obeyed ;  and  the  insensible  Agatha  was  carried 
out  of  the  sumptuous  chamber  which  had  always  been  provided 
for  her,  and  laid  on  a  bed  belonging  to  one  of  the  lowest  domestics 
in  the  castle  of  Montaolt. 

**  Now,  lady,  mark  what  followed  with  this  dangerously  decep* 
five  and  artful  woman.  She  had  a  deep  card  to  play  with  her 
spn,  who  had  been  absent  on  the  day  that  the  altercation  took  place 
between  her  and  Delcrusa  ;  and  it  was  I  who  disclosed  it  to  him 
OB  the  very  moment  of  his  return. — ^Yes,  lady,  I  was  then  high  in 
the  confidence  of  my  illustrious  master,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  his  favours !  for  my  heart  as  yet  had  not  been  corrupted,  nor 
my  understanding  perverted,  by  the  aitful  machinatioDs  of  the  in- 
fiimous  Duchess ! 

^*  *  And  are  you  certain  that  she  intends  sending  Miss  Delcrusa 
to  Floraoce  V  vttered  his  Grace,  his  countenance  undergoing  the 
ozlMDest  agitation  at  the  same  moment. 
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*^  I  answered,  that  I  firmly  believed  such  were  the  Duchess's 
intentions. 

"  To  which,  after  a  moment's  serious  panse,  he  made  the  fol* 
lowing  reply :— > 

** '  She  shall  repent  her  hasty  and  inconsiderate  zeal  to  do  me 
service. — I  will  marry  Miss  Delcrusa  to-morrow  !  and  yoif,  Mi« 
chello,  shall  be  witness  to  my  nuptials  with  this  heavenly  crea- 
ture.' 

«*Lady,  I  was  planet-struck  by  intelligence  I  so  little  ex- 
pected. 

*^ '  Your  Grace  marry  Miss  Delcrusa !'  exclaimed  I,  in  the  ut- 
most astonishmcut. 

**  Perhaps  I  uttered  this  somewhat  too  incautiously,  for  the 
Duke,  highly  offended  with  my  tone  and  manner,  haughtily  re- 
plied,-— 

^*^Do  you  presume  to  question  it,  Sirt — why  should  I  not 
marry  Miss  Delcrusa,  my  equal,  nay  my  superior,  in  all  but  the 
paltry  considerations  of  birth  and  fortune ;  and  are  these  to  be 
weighed  against  merit,  talent,  unrivalled  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  beauty  most  transcendant  1  certainly  not !  even  if  the  last- 
mentioned  requisite  was  wanting,  I  should  look  upon  Miss  Delcrusa 
as  a  match  for  a  king!  and  I  am  therefore  resolved  to  marry  her, 
as  I  told  you  before,  to-morrow :  and  to  prevent  all  disputes 
with  my  mother  on  the  subject,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  promise 
that  I  shall  go  to  Italy,  my  nuptials  with  my  lovely  Agdtha  shall 
be  solemnhsed  privately.  Michelle,  I  shall  depend  upon  your  al- 
legiance* As  yet  I  have  found  you  fahhful ;  prove  your  fidelity 
to  your  master  one  step  further !— speak  of  this  marriage  to  no 
one  mortal,  till  you  obtain  permission  from  my  amhority.  I  have 
reasons  the  most  potent  for  present  concealment  If  I  go  to  Italy 
as  I  have  promised  my  mother,  I  will  in  the  meantime,  on  the 
strength  of  my  compliance  with  her  request,  make  her  promise ' 
that  she  will  yet  retaih  Agatha  under  her  protection  ;  on  no  other 
terms  will  I  yield  to  her  solicitations,  and  she  would  do  any  thing 
rather  than  that  I  should  remain  where  there  is  a  probability  of  my 
seeing  my  soul's  darling  !— >Now,  Michello,  you  are  aware  that  o^ 
brother-in-law,  the  Marquis  of  Montault,  is  married  to  Lady  La* 
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Tioia  Moitimer,  that  they  have  one  soo,  Montague^  to  whom  I  ain 
iodeed  godfather,  and  that  they  at  present  reside  in  Italy. — ^I  do 
not  approve  of  ^y  brother^s  choice,  and  in  fact  always  had  an  in* 
saperable  aversion  to  the  Marchioness  of  Montault :  Devertbeleta* 
I  love  my  brother-in-law,  and  will  discharge  my  duty  to  his  boy* 
I  shall  visit  their  chateau,  therefore  agreeably  to  the  wbhes-of  mjr 
mother : — but  I  will  leave  you  behind,  Michelle,  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  Duchess  towards  my  Agatha.  You  will  have  a 
great  charge,  beware  how  you  betray  your  trust.  On  the  least 
outrage  committed  against  my  beauteous  wife,  (as  she  will  then  be,) 
inform  me  upon  the  instant ;  and  I  will  return  immediately,  dis- 
close my  marriage,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  acknow* 
ledge  Agatha  Delcrusa  as  the  wife  of  Orlando,  Duke  of  Braganxa. 
Now,  Michelle,  you  have  my  directions.  You  must  procure  an 
interview  for  me  with  Agatha  to-night !  bribery  will  accomplish 
the  means  !  gold  will  purchase  any  thing — use  it  liberally  :  I  need 
not  tell  you  how,  you  have  wit  and  impudence,  which  will  both 
assist  you  in  the  undertaking  I  have  assigned  you.  Be  but  faith- 
ful, and  you  need  not  fear  of  receiving  the  best  services  of  Or- 
lando to  requite  your  fidelity.* 

"  Lady,  you  will  naturally  suppose  that  I  felt  every  disposition 
to  serve  my  noble  and  worthy  master,  in  addition  to  the  compas- 
sion and  interest  I  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  fair  girl  he  so  pas- 
sionately adored.  Yet,  pardon  me  I  (for  I  am  willing  to  confess 
my  faults ;)  I  envied  him  the  possession  of  so  lovely  a  creature, 
while  I  also  envied  the  exalted  station  to  which  she  was  going  to 
be  raised  by  a  connexion  so  eminently  above  her  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations ;  and,  villain  that  I  was,  like  the  evil  serpent  when  he 
iirst  beheld  tho  ^autepus,  loving  pair  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  I 
wi|S  on,  the  point  of  blasting  th^ir  happiness  for  ever,  by  previoof- 
ly  disclosing  the  intentions  of  the  Duke  regarding  the  lovely  Del- 
crusa to  his  mother,  ere  he  set  out  lor  Italy  I"  Midiello  for  a 
moment  paused ;  and  Agatha,  shpcked  invohmtarily  at  a  coofes- 
aion  of  depravity  almost  unexampled,  indignantly  exclaimed:*— 

**  Cruel,  cruel  Paulo  !  and  could  you  indeed  betray  a  master 
who  reposed  such  generous  and  unlimited  confidence  in  yont  Oh 
no  I  say  that  yon  did  not  betray  him,  and  that  you  retistad  ■& 
temptationa  to  do  him  injury  l^ 
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•«  Lady,**  replied  Pftuiov  mach  hurt  by  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  the  woanded  feelings  of  our  heroine  had!  addressed  him,  and 
■tung  by  a  reproach  which  he  could  iQ  bear  at  the  present  mo- 
roentf— "  it  is  only  by  a  confession  of  faults  that  the  repentant 
sinner  can  have  any  claim  to  mercy  or  fofigiveness ;  and  it  would 
then  be  cruel  to  reject  his  supplication  when  so  fervently  implored. 
It  is  not  rejected  by  Heaven  itself,  whose  brightest  attribute  k  mei^ 
cy.  Be  not  then  so  severe,  nor  wound  me  thus  deeply,  for  know 
that  I  was  not  so  inhuman  as  you  suppose*  Had  Paulo  betrayed 
his  master,  you,  lady,  had  probably  never  been  in  existence ;  for 
you  are  the  offspring  of  the  Duke*s  marriage  with  Agatha  Delcm- 
sa :  you  are  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bragansa,  and  the  sole 
heiress  of  the  splendid  fortunes  of  that  illustrious  house.*^ 

Astonishment  too  great  for  utterance  sealed  the  lips  of  our  love- 
ly heroine ;  who  at  length  faintly  murmured :— **  How  inscrutable, 
yet  how  strictly  just,  are  thy  ways.  Almighty  Provideaee  I'* 

Michelle,  without  seeming  to  notice  her  pious  ejaculation,  con> 
tioued  his  narrative  in  the  foilowinf  words:— 

'*  Yes,  lady,  I  did  resist  temptation,  thoo^  I  will  own  that  it 
cost  me  some  strugg^s ;  so  frail  are  earthly  creatures  in  a  worid 
which  every  hour,  every  moment  of  our  lives,  teems  with  casual* 
ties,  to  stagger  and  to  change  our  firmest  resolutions,  if  the  basis  is 
not  grounded  on  Christian  faith,  and  if  our  principles  do  not  flow 
from  the  source  of  pure  and  incorruptible  virtue ;— unless  *  the 
spirit  is  willing,  though  the  flesh  is  weak.*  I  conquered,  and  for 
once  enjoyed  the  repose  which  ever  will  and  ever  must  proceed 
fivm  the  reflection  of  an  unsullied  conscience ;  let  whatever  other 
ill  betide  us,  this  surely  is  a  blessing  of  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  mortals  to  deprive  us ! 

**  On  that  very  night  I  discharged  my  duty  to  my  master  most 

&ithfnlly ; — he  was  right  in  supposing  that  gold  had  the  power  of 

magic,  for  with  that  I  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  the 

solitary  apartment  where  the  Duchess  had  confined  torn  all  mortal 

gaae  the  lovely  Delcrusa.     She  was  pale  and  spiritless,  and 

startled  with  involuntary  surprise  on  my  first  approaching  her ; 

but  no  sooner  had  I  disclosed  the  purport  of  my  vbit,  than  her 

beauteous  features  brightened  into  a  gfow  of  crimson  more  tiaar 
No.  17.  60 
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jiiceiideiitly  loioely  than  the  roseate  blush  of  morn ;  and  she  timid- 
Sjr  exclaimed : —  .  ^  v! 

wp  t*  ^:Ah,  wherefore'ddes  ithe  Duke  seek  an  interview  with  a 
mretched  giri  who^has  now  nd^  other  protector  save  innocence  and 
ifleayeB,' to  shield  her  from  the  evuelty  of  the  unrelenting  Duchess, 
•iit  whose  terrific  presence  my  heart  Isinks  with  fear  and  apprehen- 
«flMn  too  great  ta  bear !     Alas,>  should  this  meeting  be  discovered 
^^wbuld  bedeath  tb^  me 'and  tortorear  to  him;  and  what  will  it 
{avail  to  prochim'ihari'am  innocent  ^^'^I  implore  you,  Michello, 
i(A  persuade  his  Graee  to  desist  from  tAiS  •  ra$h  attempt  to  see  me. 
•^Tell  him  that  the  prayers  W  Agatha  Delcross^  will  follow  him  con- 
t^uuially,  and  that  I  shall  thihk^^f  him  to  the  last  iiour  of  my  fleet- 
ing existence. — But  oh,  to  see"^*  him'  once,'  and  then  to  part  with 
4itm;fbr  ever!    think,  Michello,  if  you  ever  iovdd,  what  it  is  to 
jMifor  ever  to  hearts  so  tender,  so  unchangeable,  ffnd  so  true  as 
mine  !  i  and  bid  him  fly  me  now  that  I  am  able  to.  pronoiinee  the 
.1for4  farewell  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh  : — but  *not  wicbode  a 
tear,'  added  the  beauteous  suflerer ;    ^  no,  Michello,'  tell  Him  that 
I  shall  -shed  biany  bitter  tears  at  the  *  remembrance  oif  departed 
'happiness^  and  days  that  never  more  will  take  their  turn  agaio^* 
"  Believe  me,  Ifeuty,  T  was  by  no  means  unmoved  by  tlie  agittf- 
ifion  which  pervaded  the  countenance  of  the  lovely  Dolcrusa  ;  aiid 
telling  her  that,  iere  the  morning  dawned  upon  her,  she  would  have 
more  reason  to  rejoice  in  her  prosperity  than  lament  over  her  hap- 
less destiny,  respectfully  retired,  as  I  unclosed  the  door  to  admit  a 
^est  of  far  more  consequence,  and  who  would  probably  find  bet* 
tor  means  to  console  her  than  I  could :  and  the  result  was,  lady, 
itiatwit  an  eaily  hour  the  ensuing  morning,  the  lovely  Florentine, 
urged  by  the  strong  persuasions  and  resistless  eloquende  of  the 
man  she  adored^  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  BraganKa !     I 
alone  being  witness  to  the  nuptial  knot  being  tied  between  them. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
Church  of  England,  who,  being  bound  to  se«:recy,  instantly  retired 
after  having  discharged  his  duty :    and  so  instantaneously  were 
|hese  rites  solemnized,  that  the  fair  bride  returned  to  her  solitary 
xhamber  in  thi^  castle  of  Montault  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
^' so  ^itraordinary  a  circumstance  ever  having  taken  place-— her 
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.female  guards  which  was  placed  over,  her  by  the  Duchess, iliiiyiiig 
yielded  her  lovely  prboner  for  a  few  short  hours  to  ourdiscretiod, 
and  received  a  reward  which  amply  compensated  her  for  her  triMH 
ble.  She  was  aged  and  infirm ;  and,;  grown  weary  of  the  intolem- 
ble  caprices  of  her  mistress  the  haughty  Duchess,  very  shortly  otSf- 
tired  from  her  service,  and  has  long  since  been  numbered  frith  ^e 
dead.  '.      ^     jd 

"  In  a  few  dajrs,  lady,  in  a  d^w  short  fleeting  days,  Orlando.aiid 

,  his  lovely  bride,  who  bad  frequent  meetings  through  means  of  Ae 

.«ncient  domestic  that  I  speak  of^  wer^  under  the  painful  Qeces^iy 
of  submitting  to  a  separation.     Previous  to  the  parting  hour^hoW- 

:  ever^  the  still  supposed  Agatha  Delcrusa  was  restored  to  the  good 
graces  of  her  protectress;  the  Duke  having vobtained  a  solemn 
promise  from  his  mother  that  she  would  not  part  wilh>  the  loviiiy 
Florentine  during'  the  time  that  he  remained  on  the^  contineilt. 
The  promise  was  granted,  Agatha  set  at  liberty,  and  a  foriMd 
adieu  (in  the  presence  of  the  Duchess)  was  exchanged  between 
the  fond  lovers,  then  indeed  bound,  to  each  other  by  the.  moat 
solemn  and  sacred  ties ;  af\er  which  the  Duke  immediately  d^ 
parted  for  the  shores  of  Italy.  What  pretext  the  Duke: had  given 
to  his  mother  for  my  remaining  behind  I  know  not,  but  IrConckidtfd 
that  it  was  a  most  satisfactory  one,  as  she  did  not  manifest  the 

.  slightest  disapprobation  toward  me,  but  on  the .  contrary  deputed 
to  me  the  authority  of  being  her  steward  till  the  Duke  should 
again  return  and  claim  my  services*  '  Alas,  lady,  till  that  period 
my  heart  and  my  principles  were  incorruptible^  toward  my  noble 
master ;  but  here  I  fell  into  the  base  and  the  sordid,  the  cmel  and 
the  perfidious.— -fortune  bad  come  upon  me  with  both  hands  full; 
and  avarice,,  that  infernal  deipon,  crept  into  my  heart,  and  can- 
kered and  destroyed  every  virtuous  sensation  there  !  while  ffae 
bewitching  smiles  of.  the  insinuating  and  beautifiil  Duchess  majte 
me  intoxicated  with  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  too  exttttvagftAt 
to  be  kept  within  bounds !  I  no  longer  considered  myself  as  PaQ- 
lo  Michello,  the  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  the  generous  Orlando, 
but  as  the  familiar  companion  and  confidential  friend  of  an  illos- 
trious  and  charming  lady,  with  whom  I  was  continually  gaining 
favour,  and  who  looked  «ipoa  me  with  the  most  partial  ey&itm^ 
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nay,  I  had  so  &r  forgotten  myself,  that  there  were  moments  when 
I  actually  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  wealthy  ]>owager  Duchesa 
of  Bragansa*  Meanwhile  I  adopted  the  most  insolent  and  haughty 
demeanor  toward  my  young  and  lovely  mistress,  which  that  ezah- 
cd  creature  bore  with  the  most  exemplaiy  forbearance ;  yet  I 
could  perceive  diat  a  tear  sometimes  gDstened  in  her  soft  axote 
eyeMf  and  that  she  often  threw  on  me  an  imploring  look,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  I  could  not  define,  till  one  morning  the  Dowager 
Duchess  sumtaaoned  me  to  attend  her  to  her  dressing-room,  where, 
desiring  me  to  be  seated,  she  addressed  me  with  the  sweetest 
smile  of  affability  thus : — 

^*  *  Michelle,  I  have  this  morning  received  despatches  from 
Italy,  The  Duke  is  well,  and  will  probably  protract  his  visit  to 
his  brother  beyond  the  limited  time  that  he  appointed  for  his  re- 
turn to  Montault  castle ;  and,  as  you  are  well  aware  that  I  have 
reasons  which  determine  me  to  persuade  him  to  continue  on  die 
continent  as  long  as  possible,  what  plan  do  you  imagine  that  I 
have  proposed,  to  secure  him  from  the  dangerous  temptation  of 
being  again  exposed  to  the  beauty  of  Delcrusa  V 

"  '  I  really  cannot  possibly  presume  to  guess,  your  Ghrace,* 
replied  I,  betraying  doubtless  the  utmost  confusion,  and  colouring 
deeply  at  the  scrutinizing  glance  with  which  she  surveyed  me. 

^*  ^  Nay,  you  will  be  prodigiously  proud  of  the  distingubhed  fii- 
vour  I  am  going  to  confer  on  you,  Michello,'  uttered  she. 

*'  I  bowed  most  devoutly  at  receiving  so  high  a  compliment, 
and  the  Duchess  resumed  the  thread  of  her  discourse. 

'*  *  Adam  was  not  happy  till  he  got  an  Eve,'  continued  she, 
*  neidier  will  Michelle  be  the  worse  for  a  pretty  wife !  I  therefore 
propose  to  marry  you  to  a  young  person  of  my  choice,  if  you 
have  no  objection  to  enter  the  holy  state  of  matrimony ;  on  yoor 
doing  which,  I  will  portion  off  the  bride  in  the  handsomest  man- 
ner that  is  possible  :— what  says  Hichello  to  my  plan  t  what  can 
you  wish  for  more  than  a  handsome  wife,  with  a  handsome 
fortune  V 

**  Lady,  I  was  silent,  more  from  internal  agitation  than  a  feel- 
ing of  surprise  at  the  words  which  the  wily  Dowager  had  ezpres- 
led ;  and  which,  but  for  one  circumstance  that  no  mortal  mewii 
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could  now  prevent,  would  have  transported  me  to  the  very  height 
of  the  most  ecstatic  bliss :  for  I  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  what  object 
•he  had  selected  for  me  to  lead  to  the  temple  of  Hymen :  she 
could  mean  no  other  than  the  lovely  Florentine,  for  whose  deject- 
ed and  beseeching  looks  to  me  I  could  now  account !  and  I  de- 
plored the  indissoluble  ties  which  bound  her  to  another,  and  placed 
her  beyond  my  reach ;  as  abo  did  I  heartily  curse  the  servile  obe- 
dience I  had  shown  my  master,  in  withholding  from  the  Duchess 
the  knowledge  of  his  private  marriage  with  an  object,  the  posses- 
aion  of  whose  transcendent  beauty  I  had  always  envied  him  I  It 
was  pouible  that  my  countenance  exhibited  to  the  Duchess  the 
conflicts  I  was  suffering,  for,  with  a  haughty  and  indignant  frown, 
ahe  exclaimed  :— 

** '  And  is  it  thus  you  requite  me  for  the  interest  I  so  warmly 
take  in  your  welfare,  Michelle  t* 

**  I  found  that  it  was  now  necessary  both  to  conceal  the  actual 
•tate  of  my  feelings,  and  to  give  an  answer  which  might  afibrd 
some  probable  reason  for  the  embarrassment  I  had  so  incautious- 
ly betrayed ;  and,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  humility,  I  replied:— 

"  *  Pardon  mey  your  Grace,  if  overwhelmed,  nay  confounded, 
at  the  noble  generosity  you  have  displayed  to  one  so  unworthy  of 
engaging  your  attention,  I  was  at  first  unable  to  acknowledge  your 
unbounded  goodness.'* 

«« *  You  do  not  answer  plainly,  Michelle,'  observed  the  Dowa- 
ger in  a  less  haughty  accent,  *  whether  you  are  inclined  to  accept 
of  the  proposal  I  have  made ;  which,  if  so  noble  and  generous, 
you  $eem  strangely  agitated  about,  and  tardy  in  your  acceptance 
of.  Bat  remember  that  I  am  not  of  a  disposition  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  wish  to  know  your  real  sentiments  on  the  subject.' 

**  *  I  have  never  yet  reflected  on  the  subject  of  matrimony, 
madam,'  rejoined  I,  still  more  perplexed  regarding  what  to  say 
in  so  excited  a  state  of  my  feelings. 

*'  To  which  she  replied  with  a  smile  of  the  most  insinuating 
aoftness  :— 

^  *  It  does  not  require  moch  consideration  where  the  objects  are 
ao  invitiag«— a  young  and  pretty  wife  with  a  pretty  fortune ;  few 
would  leave  the  banquet  untasied,  when  nectar  is  provided  by 
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•the  very  gods  themselves  !  what  think  you  of  iny  lovely  Florentini, 
Micbellor  *• 

**  Lady,  though  I  had  expected  that  this  was  the  pretty  wife 
•which  her  Grace  had  so  liberally  p^oVided  for  me,  yet  I  actually 
had  not  the  efifro^ntery  to  offer  an  acknowledgment  of  my  thanks  for 
'so  beautiful  and' rich  a  prize :  aflas  !  I  well  knew  that  prize  was  for 
-beyond  my  reach,  and  I  faltered  out : — 

**  *  I  marry  Miss  Delcrus^*?  surely  your  Grace  cannot  forget 
that  there  are  certain  cause's  yet  existing  which  would  be  a  barrier 
to  my  hopes  of  ever  becoming  the  husband  of  Miss  Detcrusa! 
■whose  affections  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  ader ' 

*'  *  Her  affections  !  the  aflfections  of  a  whiaing,  romantic  idiot  !* 
uttered  the  Dowager,  her  eyes  flashing  fury  at  the  same  instant, 
*  how  absurdly  ridiculous,  Midiello,  to  suppose  that  her  affections 
will  ever  be  consulted  in  any  such  thing — shtj  who  vainly  and  ar- 
rogantly pretends  to  flatter  herself  with  the  presumptuous  hope, 
that  the  heir  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Bragansa  is  to  be  aJJured 
hy  her  charms ;  perhaps  the  pretty  fool  imagines  that  he  is  really 
fond  of  her  !* 

*^  *  And  if  she  imagines  so,  I  do  not  think,  your  Grace,  that  she 
is  much  mistaken,'  uttered  I,  *  for  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Duke 
i$  fond  of  her  : — nay  so  passionately,  that  I  should  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  if  one  day  the  lovely  Florentine  was  to  become  the 
Duchess  of  Braganza  I' 

'*  The  Dowager  absolutely  gasped  for  breath ;  her  lips  turned 
pale  and  her  cheeks  became  colourless,  so  much  infuriated  was  she 
at  this  intelligence  !  at  length  she  recovered  the  use  of  her  facul- 
ties and  the  power  of  s)9eech,  and  darting  on  me  a  look  full  of  the 
roost  malignant  meaning,  she  pronounced  : — 

**  *  She  one  day  become  the  Duchess  of  Braganza !  and  have 
you  any  more  particular  cause  for  supposing  so,  Michcllo,  than 
merely  that  Orlando  is  passionately  fond  of  her,  as  he  would  pro- 
hably  be  of  any  other  pretty  woman  that  he  might  happen  to  see  t 
there  arc  more  pretty  women  in  the  world  besides  Delcnisa.' 

**  *  Of  that  I  have  an  incontestible  proof  before  me  at  this  mo* 
ment,  madam,*  uttered  I,  bowing  very  low,  and  the  Dowager  did 
not  seem  insensible  to  the  flattering  compliment ; — *  but  when  m 
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man  Is  to  passionately  in  love. with  a  woman  as  my  tioble  master 
is  with  Miss  Delcrusa,  I  should  naturally  conclude  that  ho  means 
something,  your  Grace.' 

"  •  He  means  no  more  than  most  young  men  at  his  age,'  cried 
the  Dowager,  •  and  they  mean  nothii)<;.  Though  they  should  fall 
in  love  with  twenty  women,  the  same  story  is  repeated  over  and 

•  *  *  * 

ovef*  agbiu  to  all,  and  Hove  you  serves  as  a  motto  for  a  ring  to  the 
whole.' 

**^  At  the  word  ring  I  started^  for  I  thou^^ht  of  that  which  the 
Duke  had  placed' on  the  pretty  finger  of  liis  lovely  bride,  and  which 
though  not  worn,  was  still  in  licr  iu)>M'^^iou. 
'  "  '  So  then,  you  reject  the  oiler  I  have  made,  in  the  supposition 
that  Delcrusa  will  be  the  wife  of  my  son,  and  consequently  Duch- 
Iftss  of  Braganza.'  But  mark  me,  Michelle,'  added  the  Duchess, 
*  before  that  day  arrives,  the  minion  may  be  no  more  !  she  will 
inoulder  in  the  dust  ere  a  ducal  coronet  graces  her  pretty  brow,  I 
warrant  me !' 

^*  I  was  silent ;  and,  though  I  saw  tho  dark  meaning  which  was 
fully  expressed  in  her  malignant  countenance,  I  did  not  choose  to 
uaderstand  her. 

**  •  Say  whether  or  not  you  reject  my  offer,  ere  you  depart  fronl 
my  presence,  Michelle,"  uttered  she,  haughtily. 

*'  *  Your  Grace,  I  know  not  how  to  act  in  so  delicate  an  affair,* 
cried  I,  ^  but  I  will  speak  to  the  lady  on  the  subject,  of  whose  re- 
fusal I  am  already  certain  ;  still,  in  compliance  with  your  Grace's 
commands,  I  will  address  Miss  Delcrusa  on  the  subject.' 

**  •  I  have  already  paved  the  way  for  your  reception,'  uttered 
the  Dowager,  to  my  extreme  astonishment,  *  and  Delcrusa  is  now 
waiting  to  receive  you.' 

**  *  As  an  accepted  lover  V  demanded  I,  *  I  can  scarcely  credit 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  your  Grace,  yet  do  not  at  the  same 
time  wish  to  disbelieve  your  words.' 

**  M  do  not  say  that  you  will  altogether  be  received  by  the  pretty 
moppet  as  an  accepted  lover,*  cried  the  Dowager  with  a  smile ; 
*  the  proud  girl  is  too  vain  of  her  charms,  and  may  treat  you  a 
little  sullenly  at  first,  but  she  dares  not  refuse  you  :  if  you  accept 
of  my  proposal,  five  thousand  pounds  shall  be  your  reward.' 
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•<  •  I  would  not  for  ten  thousand  poiinda  hazard  the  displeasiae 
of  the  Duke  my  master,'  replied  I. 

'*  '  I  will  double  the  five  thousand  if  you  marry  ]>elcruta/  re-> 
joined  the  smiling  Duchess ;  *  go  and  try  your  fortunei  and  when 
you  have  waited  on  Delcrusa,  return  and  inform  me  of  the  iaece» 
of  your  embassy.* 

*^  With  these  words  the  Dowager  Duchess  dimisaed  me :  aad  I 
will  confess^  Lady,  that  it  was  a  considerable  relief  at  this  moment 
to  be  released  from  the  presence  of  an  object,  who  never  till  now 
had  unveiled  the  duplicity  and  the  deep  stratagem  which  compoaed 
her  dangerous  and  insinuating  character ;  and,  had  I  been  wise, 
or  worthy  of  the  illustrious  master  whom  I  served,  I  should  at  once 
have  shunned  her  as  the  basest  reptile  of  the  human  race !  bat 
ambition  led  me  on,  and  the  greedy  thirst  for  wealth  and  power 
stified  every  virtuous  propensity,  and  hushed  for  awhile  the  Toke 
of  conscience :  retiring  therefore  to  my  chamber,  I  contemplated 
the  rich  and  golden  harvest  I  should  reap,  by  conforming  to  every 
wish  of  the  Dowager  Duchess,  rather  than  by  being  true  to  the  in- 
terest of  my  master ;  nay,  at  one  moment  I  actually  was  base 
enough  to  entertain  a  thought  that  I  could  without  difficult  force 
the  young  and  beauteous  wife  of  Orlando  from  the  castle  of  Mon- 
tault,  and,  carrying  her  away  to  some  remote  country,  compel  ber 
to  listen  to  my  vows ;  obtain  the  promised  reward  of  the  Dowager; 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my  daring  enterprise  in  some  employ  by 
which  I  could  add  to  my  ill-gotten  store,  and  become  n  wealthy 
and  independent  man !— -in  short  I  determined  to  possess  myseif 
of  the  charms  of  the  lovely  Florentine,  and  with  this  intention,  and 
assuming  an  air  of  humility  which  was  foreign  to  ray  feelings,  paid 
a  visit  to  her  apartment  on  the  following  morning.** 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

■ 

**  81m  fpeakfl^yct  she  laya  nothio|^ ;  what  of  that 
H«r  eye  diaoooraes,  I  will  anawer  it : — 
I  am  too  bold  :  'Ua  Dot  to  me  ahe  apeaka : 
Two  of  the  faireat  atara  ia  aH  the  heaveoa, 
Haring  aome  boiineat,  do  entreat  her  ejea 
To  twinkle  in  their  ipherea  till  thej  return. 

**  Ah,  Lady  !*'  continued  Faulo,  *'  when  I  entered  the  apart- 
ment where  your  beauteous  mother  was  sitting,  how  transcendent- 
\y  lovely  did  she  then  appear,  although  she  had  been  weeping. 
Her  loose  neglected  flaxen  tresses  but  partially  concealed  the 
snowy  neck  on  which  they  hung ;  on  one  arm  she  had  reclined 
her  pale'  and  lovely  cheek,  and  her  soft  azure  eyes  were  scarce 
nplifred  from  their  dewy  lids  when  she  perceived  my  approach, 
which  was  not  with  the  step  and  the  manner  that  I  had  been  wont 
to  use,  but  with  a  bold  and  familiar  glance  I  gaeed  upon  her  love- 
ly form.  I  was  shortly  repelled,  however,  by  a  look  which  seem- 
ed to  penetrate  my  inmost  soul,  as  she  sternly  demanded  to  know 
what  was  tbe  purport  of  my  business  there,  and  whether  I  had  any 
intelligence  to  communicate  from  the  Duke  my  master  1 — to  which 
I  insolently  replied,  that  I  neither  knew,  or  cared  to  know  aught 
*of  the  Duke  or  h»  concerns ! 

**  f  Then  what  business  have  you  in  this  apartment.  Sir  V  ut- 
tered she,  haughtily  and  indignantly,  or  so  I  thought  it ;  *  and  why 
d^  you  look  at  roe  with  such  presuming  confidence  t  Did  the 
Duke  of  Braganza,  did  my  husbamdy  charge  you  thus  to  treat  his 
wife  in  bis  f  bsence, — ^that  you  have  the  eflrootery  to  open  tbe 
door  of  my  clmmber,  without  so  much  as  thinking  it  necessary  to 
knock  once  for  permission  to  enter  t — Did  my  Qrlando  bid  you 

to  use  me  thus  1 answer  me :— or  who  else  has  set  you  on  so 

grossly  to  insult  roe  V 

'^  Lady,*  answered  I,  somewhat  baffled  and  abashed  by  the  spi- 
rited manner  in  which  she  had  addressed  roe,  *  I  am  sent  hither  by 
antbortty  of  my  illustrious  mistress,  and  I  must  have  audience  with 

woo  whether  yoo  like  It  or  not :  ^the  complexion  of  my  fortunes, 
Wo.  17  51 
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Lady,  is  changed ;  and,  with  change  of  fortune,  men  change  their 
habits  and  their  nature, — as  I  have  now  done  mine !  I  am  Paulo 
MicheUo  still ;  but  you  no  longer  behold  me  the  Paulo  Michello 
living  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  the  dependent  of 
his  bounty !  In  brief,  Lady,  I  am  come  to  be  a  wooer  to  you, 
if  you  will  have  me  such  ;*— your  husband,  as  you  call  him,  is  un- 
worthy of  the  title,  or  long  ere  this  he  would  have  returned  and 
claimed  the  privilege  of  his  possession,  of  which  you  make  so 
proud  a  boast :  but  men  can  be  false,  Lady, — false  as  women  are 

fair.' 

**  Whether  pure  astonishment  had  sealed  the  lips  of  the  lovely 
Florentine,  or  every  faculty  was  now  absorbed  in  terror  and  dis- 
may, at  the  perfidious,  unmasked  villain  who  appeared  before  her, 
I  could  not  at  that  precise  moment  determine :  but,  strange  to  say, 
she  did  not  utter  one  word  of  reproach,  expressive  of  her  wound- 
ed or  insulted  feelings  ;  and,  though  her  soft,  celestial,  patient 
countenance  was  as  a  dagger  to  my  guilty  heart,  yet  she  spake 

not. 

**  At  length  I  faltered  out — •  Lady,  I  wait  the  honour  of  your 
commands;  the  Duchess  expects  me,  and  I  must  shortly  at- 
tend her,  <Hth  the  result  of  the  conversation  that  has  passed  be- 
tween us.' 

**  *  By  which  result  neither  Paulo  Michello  nor  the  Duchess  will 
be  much  benefitted,'  said  she,  in  so  calm,  dignified,  and  collected 
a  tone  and  manner,  that,  hardened  villain  that  I  was,  I  felt  con- 
founded and  abashed  at  my  own  effrontery ;  while  I  also  felt  the 
consciousness  bow  much  superior  virtue  awes  when  vice  would  at« 
tempt  to  shake  the  firm  basis  on  which  it  is  constructed ;  and  I 
actually  trembled  beneath  the  expression  of  the  beauteous  orbs 
which  were  now  fixed  contemptuously  on  me,  as  the  lovely  Agatha 
addressed  me  in  the  following  impressive  words : — 

**  To  expect  justice  and  humanity  from  one  who  has  so  basely 
renounced  them,  with  the  aggravated  offence  of  having  also  be- 
trayed a  generous,  confiding,  and  unsuspecting  master,  would,  I 
know,  be  a  vain  hope,  even  if  I  were  inclined  to  cherish  it*  But 
do  not  once  flatter  yourself,  Paulo  Michello,  that  I  am  weak 
euough  tamely  to  submit  to  become  the  instrument  of  your  infiit- 
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1D0U9  and  cruel  designs,  because  I  am  a  helpless  woman  at  this 
iflimediate  crisis  of  my  affairs,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  your 
wicked  machinations ;  believe  not  that  you  shall  ever  succeed  or 
prosper  in  your  evil  intentions,  or  that  you  shall  infect  me  with 
fears  to  which  I  am  a  stranger.  I  am  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Braganxa,  his  honourable,  true,  and-  faithful  wife ;  nor  will  I  ever 
prove  false  to  my  noble  Lord:  and  with  thee,  thou  some*- 
thing  worse,  or  surely  less  than  man  \ — think'st  thou  for  such  a 
reptile  I  would  basely  contaminate  the  name  of  my  dear  and  vir- 
tuous Lord!  No,  I  will  rather  perish  first ! — Go  to  the  Duchess, 
then,  and  proclaim  my  marriage  with  her  son^  and  with  it  the  sen* 
timents.of  my  firm,  undaunted  mind,  which  neither  you  nor  she 
aball  ever  change.  Tell  her  how  far  more  welcome  death  will  be 
to  me  than  thy  arms,  perfidious  monster  ! — tell  her  that  a  virtuous 
woman  can  freely  die,  but  never  live  dishonoured !  But  mark 
moi  Paulo  Michelle !  should  one  spark  of  honour  yet  remain  un- 
«xtinguuhed  in  that  guilty  breast,  cherish  the  expiring  flame,  till 
ft  glows  again  with  virtue,  before  repentance  may  arrive  too  late 
to  do  you  service, — and  I  swear,  Paulo  Michelle,  never  to  betray 
your  treachery  to  your  master.* 

"  *  And  will  you  swear  by  Heaven,  Lady,  to  forget  the  wrong 
I  have  now  done  you,  should  I  be  yet  faithful  to  my  trust,'  ex- 
claimed I,  in  the  roost  breathless  accents, '  and  that  to  the  Duke 
you  never  will  reveal  this  circumstance  V 

**  *  I  swear,  by  Heaven,  and  all  its  holy  angels,  that  the  Duke 
rimll  never  be  informed  of  it  from  the  lips  of  Agatha  !*  cried  she  : 
*  should  be  even  return  in  this  sad  state  of  my  tortured  feelings, 
mnd  inquire  the  cause,  he  shall  never  know  that  Paulo  Michello 
has  deceived  him !' 

'*  I  take  you  on  your  oath.  Lady,'  exclaimed  I ;  *  forgive  the 
bold,  presuming  suit  I  have  offered  to  your  immaculate  beauty : 
encouraged  by  the  Duchess,  alas  !  I  have  been  unwittingly  led  on 
to  this  base  encounter.  I  pray  you  pardon  me,  and  never  more 
shall  Paulo  Michello  forget  his  duty  to  Braganza's  bride  !' 

**  *  I  have  promised,  and  have  I  not  also  sworn  t  uttered  the 
beauteous  Florentine,  *  though  Orlando  should  return  to-night,  I 
will  not  betray  thee.* 
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**  On  this  consolatory  assurance  of  your  lovely  mother,  lady,  I 
quitted  the  apartment,  in  which  I  had  so  long  remained  to  ber  an 
intrusive  and  a  most  hateful  guest ;  and  repairing  to  my  own,  took 
a  review  of  my  past  conduct  with  horror,  and  the  bitterest  thorns 
of  compunction  goaded  my  feelings.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  had 
been  left  to  these  reflections !  hut  I  was  destined  to  become  the 
dupe  of  the  deep,  designing,  artful  and  insinuating  Dowager,  as 
well  as  being  a  second  time  tempted  by  the  demon  avarice :  in  an- 
swer, therefore  to  the  inquiries  that  she  made  as  to  how  I  had 
succeeded  with  my  proffered  suit  to  the  fair  Florentine,  I  artfully 
evaded  any  particular  explanation,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  tone 
part  of  the  promised  reward ;  and,  on  my  assuring  ber  that  I  be- 
lieved a  little  time  would  conquer  the  repngnance  which  the  yet 
inflexible  beauty  discovered  towards  me,  and  that  I  need  not  aln 
solutely  despair  on  the  first  interview  I  had  obtained  with  her  on 
the  subject,  the  Dowager  was  so  transported  by  the  intelligenet, 
that  she  presented  me  with  a  gift  of  five  thousand  pounds,  with  a 
promise  of  five  more  to  be  paid  down  on  my  actually  becoming 
the  husband  of  the  then  supposed  Agatha  Delcrusa.  Ha?tng  thus 
secured  the  one  half  of  this  ill-gotten  wealth,  at  the  ekpense  oo(y 
of  a  few  dexterous  lies,  I  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  other  part 
of  my  booty  while  yet  a  prospect  remained  of  securing  it,  by  lead- 
ing the  Dowager  to  imagine  that  I  should  obtain  the  possession  of 
Agatha ;  requesting,  therefore,  the  favour  of  my  illustrious  mis- 
tress, that  she  would  not  use  any  authority  in  order  to  enforce  ber 
commands  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  afiair,  but  leave  the  prond 
beauty  solely  to  my  management,  I  continued  to  keep  both  ladies 
in  complete  ignorance  of  each  other's  sentiments ;  while  the  castle 
of  Montault  continued  for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  tranqnility 
greater  than  might  be  imagined  |n  the  Duke's  absence  from  his 
lovely  bride  l-^hut  villainy  at  this  period,  lady,  was  not  to  triumpii 
over  the  faithful  votaries  of  bright  and  unexampled  virtue. 

"  At  an  hour  when  least  expected  by  the  wily  Dowager,  the 
perfidious  servant,  or  the  transported  bride,  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
gansa  suddenly  arrived  from  Italy ;  it  was  then  that  my  coward 
conscience  was  struck  as  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Heaven,  and  I 
trembled,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  meet  the  mjl4  ia^ysriv 
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glance  of  that  master  towards  whom  I  had  performed  so  treacher- 
ous a  part.  It  was  not  that  I  feared  the  strict  performance  of  the 
oath  of  the  Duke*s  lovely,  wife,  that  I  dreaded  to  encounter  him, 
because  I  felt  well  assured  that  she  never  would  forfeit  it :  but  it  was 
the  heart  galling  pang  of  self  reproach  that  preyed  on  my  vitals« 
and  rendered  the  self-accusing  blush  that  burned  high  upon  my 

check  more  intolerable  to  me  than  the  flames  of  Etna's  fiery 
gulph.   ^' 

'*  In  shorty  lady,  I  was  not  quite  a  villain,  and  had  not  yet  ac* 
quired  the  art  of  looking  a  worthy,  honourable  man  in  the  face 
whom  I  had  so  basely  wronged,  without  feeling  some  sense  of  re- 
morse. I  wast  grown  weary  of  remaining  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke,  besides  being  in  continual  dread  of  exciting  the  displeasure 
of  the  Dowager,  who  on  the  slightest  provocation  would  have  ex« 
posed  me  to  my  master  and  I  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  wing* 
ing  my  flight  to  regions  where  I  could  live  on  better  terms  with 
my  conscience,  and  where  I  could  lay  out  the  property  which  I  had 
so  basely  acquired  to  some  advantage.  As  the  Duke,  however, 
gave  me  no  pretext  to  find  fault,  and  the  lovely  Agatha  no  cause 
to  suspect  her  of  betraying  me  to  her  husband,  I  could  not  well 
make  a  speedy  retreat  from  the  castle  of  Montault :  but  I  artfully 
took  care,  each  successive  day,  to  inspire  the  Duke,  kind  and  in- 
dulgent as  he  ever  was,  whh  fresh  disgust  towards  me ;  and  he 
one  morning  giving  me  some  particular  directions  about  his  con- 
cerns, I  chose  wilfully  to  neglect  them :  upon  which  being  ques- 
tioned haughtily  by  him  as  to  the  motives  for  my  repeatedly  diso- 
beying hb  commands,  and  altogether  making  use  of  such  extraor- 
dinary conduct, — I  answered  instantly,  that  I  did  not  care  whether 
he  approved  of  it  or  not,  and  that,  if  he  pleased,  I  was  willing  to 
quit  his  service  immediately. 

^' '  Repeat  those  words  again,*  exclaimed  he,  *  and  you  shall  in- 
stantly be  gone.* 

^'  Lady,  I  had  the  audacity  not  only  to  repeat  them,  but  to 
laogh  in  his  face : — upon  which  be  was  so  highly  infuriated  with 
passion  as  to  give  me  a  blow  ! — so  unexpectedly,  indeed,  that  I 
via  nearly  staggered  by  its  force;  but,  qoicklj  recovering,  I 
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darted  oo  him  a  look  of  demoniacal  vengeaocOf  wliiie  as  I  retreated 
wards  the  door,  I  emphatically  pronounced  : — 

'*  *  It  is  the  first  and  it  shall  be  the  last  insult  ever  received  bj 
me  from  proud  Braganza*s  wealthy  Lord.  For  this  blow  you 
have  my  eternal,  mortal  hate  !  night  and  morn,  my  hearty  curses ! 
and  for  my  revenge  it  shall  come  hereafter. — Till  that  time,  Paulo 
Michelle  bids  you  a  long  farewell,  Braganza  !' 

"  With  these  words  I  departed  forever  from  the  presence  of  the 
greatly  astonished  and  highly  incensed  Duke ;  and  hurrying  to 
my  chamber,  where  I  had  all  ready  for  my  immediate  flight,  se« 
cured  my  treasure  within  a  secret  part  of  my  vest,  rushed  down 
the  staircase,  and  darted  out  of  the  castle  gates  ;  from  thence  to 
the  bosom  of  a  thick  wood,  where  I  concealed  myself  for  a  few 
moments  to  recover  my  breath  and  dispose  of  my  baggage :  and, 
without  waiting  to  consider  what  plan  I  should  adopt,  walked  im-  • 
mediately  to  the  sea-side,  and  took  a  boat  to  one  of  the  ships  then 
preparing  to  sail  from  the  harbour,  inquiring  of  the  captain  to 
what  place  he  was  bound,  and  whether  he  had  room  for  a  passen- 
ger : — his  answer  was, — 

**  *  For  twenty ;  I  am  bound  for  Italy :'  to  which  I  replied, '  I 
am  your  man  then,*  and,  leaping  on  board,  paid  the  money  for  my 
passage  to  the  captain,  bestowed  my  baggage  very  commodiously, 
drank  a  glass  of  grog  to  the  health  of  Braganza's  lovely  bride,  and 
in  a  few  hours  beheld  myself  far  distant  from  the  white  difis  of 
Cromer,  scudding  under  easy  sail,  and  possessed  of  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  pounds,  instead  of  the  scanty  wages  of  honourable  in- 
dustry— with  a  crafty  head  and  a  worthless  heart ! — but  what  of 
that?  1  had  a  full  purse  to  bear  them  company  ;  the  golden  calf 
to  which  all  nations  bow  with  reverence,  and  to  which  even  kings 
pay  homage  ;  and,  although  conscience  still  upbraided  me,  I  refu- 
sed to  listen  to  its  warning  voice,  and  resolved  to  begin  the  world 
anew,  with  different  principles  and  fbelings  to  those  which  I  bad 
hitherto  commenced  my  early  days.  I  was  now  a  man  of  inde- 
pendence and  property,  and  I  determined  to  increase  it  by  every 
effort  in  my  power,  the  means  which  I  was  to  make  use  of  being 
to  me  of  little  moment. 

**  Lady,  I  #ill  not  dwell  long  upon  the  recital  of  what  thoio 
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means  were.  Such  a  detail  would  *n!y  shock  the  delicacy  of 
your  feelings,  and  add  to  the  horror  and  disgust  with  which  you 
now  behold  me.  I  very  quickly  joined  a  host  of  lawless  men, 
who,  plundering  on  the  high  seas,  regarded  no  other  earthly  oh* 
ject  but  rapine  and  every  species  of  infamy  that  stratagem  could 
invent  to  rob  the  unwary  and  the  credulous  victims  who  happen- 
ed  to  fall  a  prey  to  their  snares.  With  this  band  of  pirates,  for  I 
could  call  them  nothing  else,  I  became  connected  for  a  length  of 
time ;  and,  being  possessed  of  considerable  more  property  than 
any  of  my  associates,  they  unanimously  decided  that  I  should  be 
their  Captain,  Hasrac  second  in  command,  and  Manfrida  third, 
while  the  rest  were  only  to  be  subservient  to  our  authority ;  and 
each  having  sworn  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  me  as  their  leader, 
we  once  more  began  our  career  under  the  prosperous  gales  of 
good  fortune,  coasting  and  pirating  on  the  high  seas  with  conside- 
rable success,  or  sometimes  retiring  to  the  place  of  our  rendez- 
vous, to  revel  and  make  merry  with  the  good  cheer  we  had  con- 
stantly provided  for  us.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  there  was  an 
old  hermitage,  so  artfully  contrived,  and  hid  in  embowering  shades, 
that  no  one  could  have  imagined  that  it  had  ever  been  the  abode 
of  mortal  man  ;  it  was  beneath  thb  hermitage  that  we  formed  a 
subterranean  passage,  in  which  we  concealed  our  plunder  and 
wealth ;  and,  I  shudder  now  as  I  relate  it,  it  was  to  this  dark  and 
secret  abode  that  we  dragged  the  unfortunate  individuals  whom 
we  treacherously  surprised  and  stripped  of  their  property ;  and 

wlio,  if  they  once  resisted,  were  devoted  to tremble  not,  lady, 

while  I  pronounce  that  death  was  the  consequence  of  any  refrac- 
tory conduct  on  the  part  of  the  wretched  victims,  till  I  counter- 
manded the  inhuman  order,  and  arrested  the  fatal  blow.'* 

'*  Oh,  merciful  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  our  lovely  heroine,  shud- 
dering at  this  confession  of  the  miserable  Paulo;  "  and  heard  you 
no  warning  voice  then  to  deter  you  from  the  commission  of  crimes 
so  dreadful !  Felt  you  no  pity,  no  remorse  1 — alas !  and  do  I  now 
gase  on  the  face  of  a  murderer!*' 

**  No  I  by  the  immortal  powers  that  tempers  the  winds  and  the 
waves ; — murderer  I  am  none  lady  !*'  replied  Paulo,  considera- 
Uj  a&ded  by  tbe  terrors  which  be  saw  were  so  deeply  inpieiaed 
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on  every  lineament  of  her  lovely  countenance :  "  I  have  been 
giiiUy,  cruel,  treacherous,  perfidious,  but  never  would  I  permit  a 
drop  of  human  blood  to  be  shed  in  my  presence  or  by  my  order. 
No ! — villain  that  I  was,  yet  still  that  pang  is  spared  roe,  and  I 
call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  saving  lives 
but  never  of  destroying  any.** 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,'*  exclaimed  Agatha,  clasping  her  hands 
in  fervent  devotion,  **  forgive  my  emotion,  and  proceed  with 
your  narrative." 

*'  Yes,  Lady,"  continued  Paulo,  "  there  were  not  only  mo* 
ments  when  I  was  visited  with  remorse,  when  my  heart  felt  piQf, 
but  when  it  also  mourned  in  silent  anguish  and  contrition  over 
the  ciepraved  and  unworthy  actions  I  had  been  guilty  of;  and 
when  I  would  willingly  have  yielded  to  repentance,  had  any  warn* 
ing  voice  been  near  at  hand  to  whisper  consolation  to  my  wound* 
ed  soul.     But  alas  !  I  had  no  human  heing  to  whom  I  could  un* 
burden  the  secret  of  my  heart  ;^for,'llad  I  once  committed  myself 
with  the  fewless  and;ferociouamen  with  whomf  I  associated,  they 
would  have  shown  me  no  mercy,  but,  plundering  me' of  all  my 
property,  have  sacrificed  my  life  to  their  brutal  revenge,Tor  wMh 
ing  to  be  rid  of  their  society,  and  resigning  the  aathority  with 
which  they  had  invested  me.     Silence,  therefore,  impeneirabla 
silence,  was  the  only  alternative  I  could  adopt :  for  I  began  xi  ba 
heartily  tired  of  the  dreadful  scenes  of  rapine  and  riot,  of  excees 
and  debauchery,  to  which  I  was  constantly  exposed ;  and,  as  I 
had  now  acquired  a  vast  addition  to  my  former  sum  of  weahb» 
would  very  willingly  have  resigned  my  command  over  this  fero- 
cious set  of  men.     Besides,  lady,  I  had  some  inclination  to  vitit  a 
second  time  my  native  country,  which  was  Italy.    I  had  a  nUH 
ther  there  in  the  most  abject  state  of  poverty,  and  I  had  yet  a 
spark  of  nature  in  my  composition,  which  revived  my  affectkm 
for  her,  and  reminded  me  of  the  sufierings  she  might  be  undergo* 
ing.     Obtaining,  therefore,  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time  fiom 
my  dissolute  companions,  I  set  sail  for  that  country,  for  tlie  ex- 
press purpose  of  bringing  my  mother  to  reside  with  me.    Lady,  I 
did  so.     The  old  woman  was  transported  with  joy  to  behold  her 
profligate  son,  and,  seeing  that  I  had  returned  weahhy  and  ikh» 
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was  not  very  delicate  or  scrupulous  in  inquiring  by  what  means  I 
had  become  possessed  of  this  property,  but  very  gladly  accepted 
of  my  offer  to  provide  for  her  future  maintenance,  and  to  return 
with  me  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine :  previously  to  which,  how- 
ever, I  had  some  business  to  transact  in  Denmark,  and  took  my 
mother  witft  me,  intending  to  arrange  my  journey  homeward  and 
to  take  shipping  from  that  plate. 

**^«  I  had  left  Mysis,  which  was  the  name  of  my  mother,  at  a 
cottage  till  my  return  fromi  negociation,  and  entertained  no  ap- 
prehension for  Jier  safety,  I  had  wandered  man/  miles  beyond  the 
boundaries  which  I  had  at  first  prescribed  to  myself,  and,  passing 
the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters  as  the  deep  shades  of  the  eve- 
ning were  coming  on,  I  entered  there  as  a  pilgrim,  and  was  en- 
tertained by  the  holy  friars  in  the  most  hospitable  manner. 
Lady,  you  are  no  stranger  to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters.'* 

On  the  first  mention  of  this  convent,  our  heroine  had  started 
with  involuntary  surprise,  to  which  succeeded  the  tenderest  recol- 
lections of  the  many  happy,  peaceful  days  she  had  passed  in  the 
society  of  the  dear  Lady  Matilda  St.  Clair  beneath  its  sequester^ 
ed  walls. 

'  "  You  know  then  that  I  was  educated  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Holy  Sisters,  and  perhaps  born  there,**  ottered  Agatha,  with 
symptoms  of  the  most  impatient  curiosity. 

To  this  Paulo,  after  a  pause,  replied : — 

"  There  is  not  a  circumstance  of  your  whole  life,  lady,  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted  : — ^but  of  this  be  certain, — ^you  were  not 
born  in  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  though  taken  there  at  a 
most  tender  period  of  your  infancy.  But  to  proceed  with  my  re- 
lation. As  I  said  before,  I  knew  that  Mysis  was  well  housed  in 
the  cottage  where  I  had  left  her  till  my  return ;  and,  being  pres- 
sed by  the  holy  fathers  to  pass  the  night  at  the  convent,  I  readily 
consented,  being  overpowered  with  weariness  and  fatigue ;  but  at' 
supper  I  thought  they  questioned  me  strangely,  and  I  heartily  re- 
pented that  I  had  yielded  to  their  solicitation ; — ^for  one  of  the  fa- 
thers, lifting  up  his  cowl,  glared  upon  me  with  distended  eyes, 
and  impatiently  demanded  to  know  what  I  had  seen  as  I  bent  my 

way  to  the  holy  cloisters  1 
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**  *•  Seen,  holy  father  !*  repeated  I,  trembling  beneatb  bis  gascr 
*  traly,  nothing  !* 

**  To  which  be  slowly  replied^— 

**  *  Truly  thou  could'st  not  see  less.— Nor  heanPtt  then  naught 
oC  the  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder  that  was  committed  near 
the  walls  of  this  holy  sanctuary,  late  on  yesternight  V  - 

*'* Murder?  horrible!*  exclaimed  I:  *I  have  heard  of  none* 
father ;  on  whom,  by  whom  committed  V 

**  *  An  £n|^uh  gentleman,*  rejoined  he, '  hath  foully  and  treach- 
erously surprised  «it  noble  cavalier,  waylaid  and  murdered  him,  aa 
be  was  journeying  bomewaida  to  his  chateau;  after  which  most 
foul  and  horrible  deed  the  assassin  fled ; — no  one  knows  whither, 
but  a  high  reward  is  offered  to  whomsoever  shall  chance  to  find 
htm*  He  cannot  be  far  hence,  for  he  was  desperately  wounded  in 
the  enconnter.  Their  cause  of  quarrel  was  a  beauteeos  lady,  to 
whom  the  cavalier  was  paying  honourable  cout— the  Lady  Ma- 
tilda Sl  Clare ;  a  lady  of  most  spotless  excellence  and  discretion.* 

**  The  Lady  Matilda  St.  Clare  !*'  exclaimed  Agatha,  in  wonder 
and  astonishment ;  "  my  lovely  monitress,  and  friend  of  my  early 
youth,— was  it  she,  Paulo  t'* 

**  I  know  but  of  one  Lady  Matilda  St.  Clare,**  uttered  Paulb, 
**  who  is  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  and  it  was 
her  of  whom  the  lather  spoke  with  reverence.— —On  this  intelli- 
gence  I  departed,  lady,  at  the  break  of  mom,  from  the  holy  sane* 
tnary,  atfter  expressing  every  visible  sign  of  concern  and  horror  at 
the  commission  of  so  foul  a  deed ;  but.  Heaven  pardon  me,  I  was 
more  elated  at  the  preset  of  obtaining  the  high  and  rich  rewant 
which  was  ofiered  Snt  his  detection,  than  disposed  to  lament  over 
the  nntimely  death  of  the  murdered  gentleman  I  hastily  bidding 
farewelli  thereforei  to  the  ghostly  confessors,  I  struck  into  a  neigb-> 
bonring  forest,  where  I  searched  into  every  bush  and  brake,  in  oc^ 
d«r  tor  trace  the  object  of  my  inquiry ;  whom  I  imagined,  from 
the  account  I  had  heard,  could  not  have  been  very  far  dktant,  and 
had  either  fainted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  or  probably  had  already 
expired!— but  my  search  was  unavailing, and  my  thirst  of  gold 
disappointed ;  and,  heartily  cursing  my  fbUy,  and  the  wounded 
nan  for  having  exposed  me  to  snch  unnocesseiy  trouble  wMioot 
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«ither  gain  or  profit  ai  any  kiad^  I  halted  at  a  lolitary  ale^Houta 
ID  order  to  procure  some  refraahment ;  the  master  of  which  wys  a 
surly  kind  of  a  fellow,  who  at  first  would  have  refused  me  adaiil" 
tance,  on  the  score  of  not  wishing  to  be  disturbed  at  so  late  an 
hoar. 

**  ^  Then  what  the  devil  do  you  hai^  that  sign  over  your  door 
for  V  cried  I.  *  It  purports  that  this  house  is  for  the  accomrooda- 
tion  of  travellers,  does  it  not  t— and  I  beg  you  will  let  me  know 
by  what  authority  you  refuse  a  shelter  to  your  guests,  who  weary 
with  the  fatigues  of  Journeying,  stand  in  need  of  refreshment.^ 

**  *  You  must  promise,  then,  that  you  will  depart  as  soon  as  you 
me  satisfied,'  cried  the  surly  host.  *  I  have-but  one  room,  and  that 
is  at  present  occupied  by  a  quiet,  honest,  sober  gendeman,  who 
has  paid  me  very  handsomely  for  a  night*s  lodging;  and  I  would 
not  wiUingly  have  any  distufbance  while  he  is  taking  his  rest.* 

**  On  this  intelligence  my  curiosity  was  roased,  and  I  determin- 
ed to  see  the  '  quiet;  honest,  sober  gentleman*  before  I  ihotild  de- 
part  firem  this  remote  and  solitary  habitation.  Divesting  my  tonoi 
^erefore,  of  its  natural  asperity,  and  assuming  a  look  of  the  most 
gentle  and  friendly  nature,  I  pleaded  the  motive  of  extreme  wea- 
riness for  my  impatience,  and  entreated  mine  host  to  give  me  a 
night's  lodging,  too,  if  he  could  in  any  shape  grant  me  that  ihvoqr. 

**  *  Come,*  cried  i,  depositing  my  purse  in  hn  hands  at  the  same 
moment,  *  one  guest  is  as  good  as  another  when  they  can  afibrd 
to  pay  for  what  they  call  for,  and  reward  the  host  liberally  for  his 
trouble.* 

**  These  last  words  operated  like  magic  on  the  feelings  of  mine 
host,  and  the  door  flew  wide  upon  its  hinges  to  admit  me.  *  Ma- 
rinetta,*  cried  he,  addressing  an  excessively  pretty-looking  giri, 
who  was  seated  at  work  at  a  table,  *  though  the  hour  is  late,  yet 
I  cannot  turn  honest,  quiet,  orderiy  gentlemen  out  on  the  forest^ 
while  I  have  a  warm  fire-side,  and  a  flask  of  good  Rhenish,  to 
invite  them  to  partake  of.  Come,  bestir  thee,  wench,  and  make 
way  for  the  honest  gentleman,  who  seems  sadly  weary,  and  haste 
thee  and  get  him  some  refreshment  ere  he  be  ftmisbed.* 

**  *  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  my  pretty  maiden,*  uttered  I,  draw- 
ing a  chair  to  the  lovely  girl,  and  seating  myself  withoot  fiirtber 
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ceremooy ;  *  aor  do  you,  my  good  host,  put  yourself  out  of  the 
way  on  my  account; — I  shall  do  very  well  till  you  are  quite  rea- 
4y«  since  you  aro  willing  to  serve  me.* 

**  The  girl  looked  at  me  with  smiling  simplicity,  and  the  host 
with  the  warmest  approbation  ! — and  during  supper,  which  to  say 
truth  was  none  of  the  most  ordinary,  I  had  several  opportunities 
.of  conversing  with  my  host  and  the  pretty  black-eyed  Marinetta: 
Jbut  I  cautiously  avoided  making  any  inquiries  respecting  their 
sleeping  guest,  whom  they  were  so  unwilling  to  have  molested. 
As  there  was  aji  absolute  necessity,  however,  for  making  some 
arrangements  for  my  repose,  Marinetta  at  length  asked  her  father, 
(for  so  I  supposed  him,)  where  the  gentleman  was  to  retire  for 
the  night  1 — at  which  mine  host  seemed  perplexed. 

u  Why,  I  tell  you  how  we  must  manage,  Marinetta,'  cried  he: 
*  you  must  put  this  honest  gentleman  into  my  bed,  and  as  there 
are  two  beds  in  the  room  in  which  the  other  gentleman  is,  I  will 
just  go  and  ask  leave  to  lie  down  on  one  of  them  for  a  few  hours. 
It  won't  be  long  before  the  n^orning,  and  I  don't  miad  for  once 
going  to  roost  with  my  clothes  on,  to  oblige  a  civil,  honest  custo- 
mer.' 

"'But,  dear  uncle,'  uttered  Marinetta,  greatly  embarrassed: 
'  have  you  not  promised — have  you  not  faithfully  promised  to  let 
no  one  enter  where  the  gentleman  is  ?  and  would  it  not  be  a  pity 
to  disturb  him  now  that  he  is  sleeping  V 

u  c  Why,  that  is  true,  wench !'  returned  mine  host,  I  did  pro* 
raise,  and  I  don't  like  vastly  to  break  my  word.' 

"'Nor  shall  you,  mine  host,*  ci*ied  I;  promises  are  sacred 
things ;  and  I  will  rather  sit  me  by  the  fire  all  night,  than  disturb 
the  gentleman,  who  perhaps  stands  more  in  need  of  rest  than  I  do 
at  the  present  moment.' 

"  '  Yet  at  the  present  moment  I  believe  he  is  not  much  inclined 
to  rest,  Sir/  was  the  reply  of  Marinetta  ;  but  the  look  which  ac« 
companied  the  words  spoke  volumes,  and*  I  instantly  suspected 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  had  concealed  a  murderer  in 
their  dwelling;  and  that  this  honest,  quiet,  sober  gentleman,  was 
no  other  than  the  wounded  man,  of  whom  I  bad  so  long  been  in 
search  in  the  forest,  and  the  assassin  who  had  so  basely  murdered 
the  Count  near  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters. 


it 
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**  By  no  moans  willing  to  disclose  my  suspicions,  boweTcr,  [ 
flunk  into  almost  abstracted  silence  for  the  remainder  of  the  nigbt^ 
aud  as  the  pretty  Marinetta  bad  retired,  I  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
and  thus  eluded  the  observation  of  mine  host,  wbo,  imagining  me 
to  be  fust  locked  in  downy  slumbers,  left  me  to  enjoy  them,  while 
I  heard  him  softly  unclose  the  door  of  a  chamber  above,  and  call 
Marinetta,  who  answered  in  a  whisper,-— 
*  Yes,  but  the  lamp  is  out  !* 

'  Are  you  certain  that  the  bolt  is  fast,  and  that  he  cannot  es» 
cape  ? — Is  all  secure  below  V  inquired  he* 

"  *  Lord,  uncle,  do  you  think  that  he  can  fly  out  of  the  key-bole, 
or  run  up  the  chimney  V  said  Marinetta  in  the  same  under  key. 

"  ^  Bui  I  am  woundily  afraid  of  the  stranger  below,*  rejoined 
«thc  host :  *  yet  he  is  snoring  away  like  a  travelling  tinker;  zounds, 
if  he  sliould  once  discover  that  I  have  a  murderer  in  my  house,  he 
will  tako  the  captain  and  obtain  the  reward  first  1  and  what  shall 
I  get  t — a  rope  twisted  about  my  neck  for  having  concealed  him 
from  the  power  of  justice  !* 

'*  *  Well,  but  bow  do  you  know  that  Captain  Singleton  is  the 
murderer  of  the  Count  after  all,  uncle  V  cried  Marinetta,  *  and 
how  shocking  it  would  be  to  have  him  taken  up  only  on  suspicion!' 

**  *  Hold  your  fooPs  prate,'  rejoined  the  host  in  an  angry  tone, 
'  and  meddle  not  with  matters  that  don*t  concern  you.  What  1  be- 
like, you  would  have  me  lose  five  hundred  pounds  because  of  your 
soft  melting  tears ;  but  I  won't  hussy  !  I  know  that  Captain  Sin* 
glcton  hud  a  grudgo  towards  the  Count,  and  that  he  is  the  man 
who  waylaid  and  murdered  him,  and  I  will  deliver  him  up  to  Joa* 
tice  to-morrow  morning.  I  would  not  spare  him  if  he  were  my 
own  father ;  so  get  to  bed,  you  silly  toad,  and  say  nothing  about 
the  matter.' 

^*  No  answer  being  retorned  to  this  consolatory  speech,  and  the 
door  being  again  softly  shut,  I  concluded  that  Marinetta  bad  obey* 
ed  her  uncle :  for  presently  he  returned,  and,  swallowing  a  lar^ 
glass  of  brandy,  fell  into  a  profound  and  heavy  slumber,  I  at  the 
same  moment  snoring  as  loud  as  I  was  able  on  purpose  to  lure  both 
him  and  Marinetta  into  the  supposition  of  my  being  asleep  :-*and 
now,  lady,  having  so  freely  confessed  all  my  faults  to  you  without 
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the  slightest  deviation  from  the  truth,  permit  me  also  to  disclose  ta 
.  jou  the  real  situation  of  my  feelings  at  the  moment  I  discoTered 
that  ray  suspicions  were  verified  of  the  stranger  in  this  solitary 
«bode.  One  sentiment  alone  now  influenced  my  bosom  towards 
bin,  of  so  irresistible  a  nature,  that  I  could  not  repel  its  force ;  and 
fliat  sentiment  was  a  determination  to  save  him  firom  the  grasp  of 
the  hungry  lion  who  only  awaited  to  destroy  him.  Perhaps  the 
voice  of  the  compassionate  angel  who  had  pleaded  for  him  might 
have  -bad  some  tendency  to  awaken  this  new  and  spontaneous  feeling 
in  my  hitherto  mercenary  breast;  I  will  not  say  that  the  sympathy 
I  felt  for  the  unforttmate  man  was  entirely  produced  by  my  own 
sensations,  or  that  it  was  not,  in  part  at  least,  reflected  from  the 
{Mty  of  Marinetta;  but,  once  having  determined,  my  action  was 
prompt,  and  immediately  put  into  execution ;  for,  extinguishing 
the  lamp  that  was  burning  on  the  table,  I  softly  crept  up  the  stair* 
case,  and  tapped  at  the  door  of  Marinetta*8  chamber,  which  was^ 
opposite  to  that  where  the  stranger  was  sleeping.  Calling  her  by 
her  name,  and  bidding  her  fear  nothing,  as  I  came  to  ofler  her  n^ 
'  karra,  she  quickly  appeared,  and  gently  demanded  to  know  what  I 
wanted  t 

**  *  To  eave  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  suspected  man,'  uttered 
J«-*~*  whom  your  uncle  would  basely  betray  for  the  mercenary  love 
ef  gaiti !  1  heard  you  vainly  plead  for  the  persecuted  being  now 
beneath  your  roof,—- but  your  uncle  was  deaf  to  compassion.  Too 
appear  to  have  a  disposition  to  befriend  the  stranger  in  his  hapless 
■sknation.— If  so,  delay  not  a  moment  in  accomplishing  so  benevo* 
lent  an  intention^*-4inclo8e  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  condoel 
me  to  bis  presence.    I  will  yet  find  means  to  save  him.' 

**  I  followed  the  l%ht  step  of  Marinetta,  quick  as  the  lightning^ 
vivid  flash ;  who,  softly  letting  fall  a  bolt,  admitted  me  to  the 
chamber  of  the  sleeping  man.  The  countenance  which  I  now 
beheld  resembled  not  that  of  a  cold-blooded  assassin,  hot 
the  noblest  and  most  benerolenit  my  eyes  had  ever  yet 
countered. 

^  *  Ah !  wherefore  does  he  yet  sleep  so  aomdly,  when  daagw 
is  10  near  at  handl*  cried  Marmetla,  breathing  her  balmy  lipt 
oser  Urn.    *  No,  be  is  net  a  morderer !  he  eoold  not  deep  tfaoa 
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had  he  ever  done  so  foul  a  deed*    Awake,  Captain  Singleton^ 
awake  !* 

'*  The  sleeper  opened  his  eyes,  rested  them  first  on  the  fair  fkce 
of  Marinetta,  and  then  gazed  on  me  in  wild  amazement. 

*^  I  then  explained  the  full  intention  and  purpose  of  my  visit'  ;— 
and  implored  him  to  arise,  and  betake  himself  to  immediate  flight, 
ijl  the  only  means  of  preserving  his  existence. 

"  '  And  whither  should  I  flyf  ottered  be,  *a  miserable,  out- 
cast, unhappy  wretch,  without  the  means  of  supporting  life,  which 
is  now  a  burden  to  me !  ■  A  perfidious  friend  robbed  me  of  the  af-^ 
Actions  of  the  woman  that  my  soul  adored. — Burning  with  rage  and 
Jealousy,  I  challenged  him  to  meet  me  near  the  Convent  of  the  Holj 
Sisters.  We  fought  desperately  !  he  wounded  me  slightly  j;  I  Atm,  I 

fear,  mortally.  But  lam  no  murderer !  I  £all  Heaven  to  witness  that 
I  am  not  the  murderer  of  the  Count  Sadaskie.   We  met  as  gentle* 

men,  not  as  assassins :  he  had  the  same  chance  of  advantage  over 

me  as  I  over  him; — and  if  the  encounter  has  been  fatal  to  one  oC 

OS,  I  lament  the  catastrophe  as  the  most  unfortunate  incident  of  my 

whole  life,  but  I  consider  it  no  stain  on  my  principles,  or  disgrace 

to  my  feelings.    I  never  yet  knowingly  did  an  injury  to  mortal 


**  *  You  are,  then,  worthy  of  every  man^s  assistance  in  the  hour 
af  peril.  Sir,'*  cried  I ;  *  and,  stranger  as  I  am,  I  implore  you  to 
accept  of  my  services,  and  offer  you  my  protection.  I  have  the 
means  to  protect  you,  and  am  ready  to  be  the  companion  of  your 
flight. — Be  not  tardy,  then,  but  hasten  and  follow  the  fcM-tunes  of 
Pttub  Michello  !* 

**  Lady,  there  was  no  time  for  Captain  Singleton  to  offer  me  air 
aeknowledgment  of  his  gratitude,  for  the  tints  of  the  roseate  morn« 
ing  were  already  breaking  through  the  sky  ;  and,  while  Marinetta 
locked  the  door  on  her  sleeping  uncle,  the  Captain  was  completely 
dl-eased,  and  ready  to  depart 

^*  Marloetta,*  Mtered  I^  *  you  wiQ  bava  little  chance  of  happs 
nais  with  sa  btutal  a-  relation,  after  tbia  ocevrrenea  has  ta^etr 
pkce.' 

«• '  Tet  I  lapeat  not  of  tha  stapi  I  hava  lakeiH*  atlatad  sba,  *  I 
ikaB  himt  rapant  of  dmtig  an  aat  «f  Uadnasi  fer  a  MMhttmt^ 
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ture. — My  uncle   never  used  me  well,  and — and- .^  ^1n 

blushed  a  deep  and  rosy  red,  for  I  had  taken  her  hand  tobidbei 
fareweH.     The  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes,  and,  for  the  life  of  me, 
I  could  not  resign  the  hand  which  she  had  so  innocently  placed  in 
mine. 

'^ '  Marinetta,*  cried  I,  ^  a  third  companion  will  be  no  incum- 
brance either  to  me  or  the  Captain,  in  tiie  progress  of  our  Journey 
hence.     One  word  decides  it ;    can  you  trust  to  the  honour  of  a 
man  who  will  never  desert  you  through  life  V 

'*  Whether  the  pretty  lips  of  Marinetta  actually  pronounced  yes  I 
I  cannot  tell ;  but,  as  she  kept  her  hand  fast  locked  in  nine,  I 
took  her  silence  for  consent,  and  hurried  her  away  from  the  lone- 
gome  and  uncomfortable  dwelling  in  which  she  had  so  long  been, 
the  servant  and  the  slave  of  an  arbitrary,  unkind,  and  sordid  re- 
lation ! 

^'  The  first  plan  I  adopted  in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  any 
pursuer  was  to  change  our  habiliments  to  those  of  pilgrims  jour* 
neying  to  the  shrine  of  Loretto.     We  therefore  passed  on  unmo- 
lested, except  that  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Marinetta  sometimes 
attracted  the  observation  of  the  holy  fathers,  at  the  neighbouring 
convents  at  which  we  stopped  to  take  refreshments,  as  was  the 
established  custom  of  the  country,  and  regarded,  indeed,  as  a  sa* 
cred  law. — Consequently  no  intrusive  questions  were  asked ,  or  in* 
quiries  made,  respecting  our  situation  or  afiairs.     We  were  pil- 
grims, and  that  was  sufficient  to  entitle  us  to  the  respect  and  tlia 
humanity  of  the  holy  fathers. 

''  But  is  it  not  a  sin  to  assume  a  virtue  which  we  are  con- 
scious does  not  belong  to  us  V*  inquired  our  lovely  heroine,  **  at^d 
methinks  the  assumption  of  religion  is  the  most  unpardonable,  for 
it  is  then  sinning  against  Heaven  itself!*' 

To  which  Paulo  gravely  replied, — 

*'  It  is  an  accusation  the  justice  of  which  I  cannot  deny,  Isjdy  » 
but,  granting  it  to  be  so,  I  had  no  alternative  to  make  choice  of  In 
so  perilous  an  undertaking,  and  I  proceeded  with  my  fugitive 
without  interruptioh,  till  we  arrived  in  safety  at  the  cottag^e 
which  I  had  left  Mysis,  my  mother :  to  whom  I  did  not  then 
part  the  misfortunes  of  Captain  Singleton ;  but  as  to  Maiiaetta^  I 
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was  obliged  to  repeat  the  truth — that  I  bad  ran  away  with  the 
pretty  damsel,  fallen  in  love  with,  and  intended  to  marry  her : — 
and  I  kept  my  word,  lady.  I  married  Marioettta,  and  she  was 
the  mother  of  your  little  waiting-maid.  Beda  is  the  only  child  of 
Paulo  MicheUo." 

**  And  does  not  Paulo  Micbello  love  his  only  child  V*  Inquired 
Agatha,  with  a  look  so  expressive  of  her  feelinp,  that  he  quickly 
answered,  altaough  with  a  mournful  sigh,-^ 

'*  Can  you  doubt  it,  lady  ?^-I  loved  her  mother !  ferocious  and 
unfeeling  as  I  was,  I  loved  her  mother ;  is  it  not  natural,  then,  that 
I  should  love  the  child  of  that  mother  t  The  lion,  lady,  does  not 
forsake  his  cubs.  He  is  watchful  in  the  hour  of  danger  that  no 
harm  shall  assail  his  young  ones.  Think  you  I  have  less  feeling, 
as  a  man,  that  your  word  contains  so  sharp  a  rebuke  V 

Agatha  had  indeed  uttered  these  wolds  somewhat  incautiously ; 
but  she  thought  of  the  description  that  little  Beda  had  once  given 
of  her  mother.  She  had  said  that  her  mother  had  died  broken- 
hearted : — and,  were  thb  true,  Paulo  Michelle  had  not  treated 
her  kindly  :*-who,  again  sighing  deeply,  proceeded  with  his  nar- 
rative. 

"  I  had  offered  protection  to  an  unfortunate  man,  Lady,  in  a 
moment  of  the  most  imminent  peril  to  his  life,  and  I  had  taken 
every  means  to  secure  his  immediate  safety,  by  removing  him 
from  a  place  where  all  curcumstances  combined  to  blacken  and 
disgrace  his  character ;  and  where  he  would  instantly  have  been 
delivered  up  to  the  power  of  justice :  for,  with  respect  to  his  in- 
nocence there  was  no  proof,  and  unless  he  had  better  grounds  for 
substantiating  the  fact  he  had  told  me  than  bare  assertion,  he 
would  inevitably  have  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  the 
Count  Sadaskie,  and  doubdess  have  suffered  the  sentence  of  the 
laws  of  the  country.  From  this  fate  he  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  escaping ;  and  I  lost  no  time  in  reminding  him  that  the  sooner 
we  set  sail  from  Denmark  the  better.  I  had  some  fears  too  for 
my  pretty  Marinetta,  on  the  score  of  the  revengeful  disposition  of 
her  brutal  uncle  ;  who,  I  imagined,  would  take  every  step  to  ar* 
rest  our  flight.    We  consequently  embarked  on  board  of  a  Danish 

▼essel  at  break  of  day,  and,  when  fairly  sailing  on  the  bosom  of 
No.  18.  68 
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Ibe  ocean,  I  congratulated  both  my  fugitives  oa  the  impossibilitj 
of  their  now  being  overtaken.  As  to  the  lively  Marinette,  she- 
leemed  to  endure  no  fears,  save  the  thought  alone  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  me  ;  of  which  I  assured  her  there  was  not  the  slightest 
apprehension. — In  short,  lady,  my  vanity,  which  had  hitherto  lain 
dormant  with  respect  to  the  other  sex,  was  gratified  and  flattered 
by  possessing  the  affections  of  so  fair  a  creature.  It  was  the  first 
woman  who  had  ever  confessed  that  she  truly  loved  me ;  and  I 
must  have  been  a  brute,  even  of  the  most  savage  kind,  not  to  have 
requited  the  lively  marks  of  tenderness  which  she  so  strongly 
evinced  toward  me. 

"  But  to  tranquillize  the  agitated  spirits  of  the  unfortunate  Cap* 
tain,  I  found  a  task  by  no  means  easy.  I  had  procured  for  him 
every  comfort  and  accommodation  that  circumstances  would  admit 
of,  for  which  I  received  the  most  fervent  acknowledgments  of  his 
gratitude  :  but  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  be  sunk  into  ab* 
stracted  fits  of  melancholy,  and  when  I  attempted  to  offer  him 
consolation,  and  whisper  peace  to  his  wounded  feelingSt  he  would 
press  my  hand,  faintly  murmur  out  the  name  of  Matilda,  and  o^ 
tentimes  rush  wildly  into  his  cabin,  to  conceal  from  further  obser- 
vation the  deep,  corroding  anguish  of  an  ezquisitively  feeling,  but 
painfully  oppressed,  and  tortured,  heart*' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

'*How  from  die  fimiy  sabjeoto  of  tha 
These  fiahen  tell  the  infimiities  of  men, 
And  from  their  wzihj  empire,  recollect 
AU  that  men  may  approve,  or  men  detect 
A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind 
In  that  vast  tennii*coujt,  have  made  the  bdl 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entieata  yoo  pity  Unit 
He  aski  of  you  that  never  naed  to  b^  !** 

**  At  length  we  arrived,  by  a  continuance  of  the  moat  favoura- 
lyle  gales,  into  safe  soundings,  with  the  German  ceast  full  in  view. 
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I  went  down  into  the  cabin,  and  congratulated  Captain  Singleton 
on  his  being  now  in  perfect  security  from  the  reach  of  his  most 
implacable  enemies  and  vindictive  foes :  to  which  he  replied  :— 

*'  *  You  know  me  not,  if  you  imagine  that  I  fear  any ;  or  have 
ever  merited  the  reproach  of  mortal  man.  Alas  !  were  it  possible 
how  gladly  would  I  exchange  situations  with  the  man,  whose  death, 
if  indeed  he  has  fallen  by  my  hand,  I  shall  ever  lament  as  the 
deepest  calamity  which  has  overtaken  me  in  this  chequered  scene 
of  life  !  I,  who  never  yet  inflicted,  believe  me,  a  voluntary  pang 
on  the  heart  of  one  individual,  in  the  course  of  my  existence,  must 
now  long  and  heavily  deplore  the  rash  act  of  which  we  both  were 
guilty ;  for  he  provoked  my  vengeance.  Yet  I  repent  of  my  im- 
petuosity. He  had  deeply  injured  me ;  but  to  heaven  alone  I 
should  have  left  the  retribution  of  my  wrongs,  which  never  fails 
to  punish  injustice  at  its  appointed  time,  and  that  time  I  should  not 
have  impioosly  forestalled :— the  impropriety  of  which  I  must  feel 
to  the  latest  boor  of  ray  breath  1 

**  Alas:  what  itiagi  will  the  reflection  leave  behind,  that  I  have 
quitted  Denmark  branded  with  the  name  of  an  assassin !  Oh  ! 
could  I  once  he  daaxed  of  that,  I  were  comparatively  happy,  even 
in  this  fluserable  state  of  the  moat  agonixing  suspense  !* 

^  As  a  flood  of  tears  had  accompanied  this  expression  of  the 
unhappy  thoughts  which  preyed  so  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the  un* 
.fertunate  Captaia,  I  permitted  him  awhile  to  relieve  therewith  his 
fifill  heart:  hut  when  calmer  moments  succeeded  to  this  violent 
huai  of  grief,  I  reminded  him  that  what  had  happened  could  not 
4ie  veenlled ;  and  as  there  was  still  a  hope  that  life  had  not  been 
tetany  extioguisbed  in  the  fatal  encounter,  and  that  the  Count  Sa- 
•daskie  aught  yet  recover  of  liis  wounds,  I  entreated  him,  on  the 
strength  of  soch  probability,  not  to  yield  to  despair;  and  under  ex« 
ietiog  ckcumstanoes,  to  console  himself  with  this  reflection ;  adding^ 
that  there  was  nothing  within  my  means  which  I  was  not  willing 
to  efliKt  for  the  restoration  of  his  peace  and  happiness ;  and  although 
on  our  landing  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  I  had  no  home  to  which 
I  cottU  invite  a  gentleman  of  his  habits  of  life  and  manners,  yet 
ihat  I  would  take  care  to  provide  him  with  one  not  unworthy  of 
his  acceptance. 
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"  '  Exalted,  geueront  man  !*  exclaimed  be,  while  I  blushed,  ladyf 
at  the  consciousness  of  how  little  I  had  merited  epithets  so  be- 
stowed ;  *  I  will  for  the  present  accept  of  the  asylum  which  your 
kind  humanity  is  so  ready  to  afford  me  ;  but  do  not  once  imagine 
that  I  will  suffer  you  to  incur  further  expenses  on  my  account.  I 
am  already  greatly  your  debtor  in  a  vast  sum  of  obligation,  which 
the  wealth  of  worlds  could  never  repay :  but  I  thank  Heaven  that  I 
am  not  pennyless,  and  that  I  have  correspondents  in  Grermany,  to 
whom  I  can  apply  for  immediate  pecuniary  aid,  being-  indeed  a 
part  of  my  own  property  which  is  lodged  in  their  hands  ;  and  to  a 
wretched  man  like  me,  if  there  can  exist  a  ray  of  consolation  to 
lighten  the  dark  and  cheerless  path  through  which  he  is  destined  to 
wander,  it  springs  from  the  thought  alone,  my  generous  friend, 
that  I  shall  cease  to  be  a  burden  on  you,  and  likewise  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  requiting  so  much  unexampled  kindness  and 
humanity  !  yet,  tell  me,  to  whom  have  I  been  so  infinitely  obliged, 
in  the  perilous  hour  of  my  adverse  fate  1  Breathe  but  yoor  name, 
that  I  may  register  it  on  the  tablet  of  a  grateful  heart,  where  it  will 
rest  forever!' 

*'  Lady  till  this  moment  I  had  put  on  the  security  of  virtue,  and 
assumed  what  I  really  had  not  yet  acquired,  a  deep  contrition  for 
the  unworthy  principles  I  had  adopted,  and  the  despicable  life  I 
had  been  leading  with  a  degenerate  set  of  beings,  whose  pride  and 
boast  had  been  to  trample  over  every  law  both  human  and  divine, 
80  long  as  they  acquired  wealth,  and  enriched  tbemselvea  at  the 
expense  even  of  their  immortal  souls,  having  forfeited  all  claioi 
to  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  their  fellow  men ;  and  I  treni* 
bled,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Paulo 
Michelle;  which,  the  Captain  perceiving,  he  instaady  ex- 
claimed,— 

^*  *  You  are  greatly  agitated ;  I  am  ignorant  of  the  cause,  and 
entreat  your  pardon  if  I  have  asked  you  an  improper  qaestion ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  idle  curiosity,  believe  me,  that  made  me  wish  to 
know  the  name  of  my  preserver  and  my  friend.* 

"  Lady,  the  spirit  of  celestial  virtue,  one  returning  spark  ol 
which  I  felt  panting  in  my  beating  bosom,  obtained  the  victory  over 
all  other  emotions ;  and,  though  tremulous  and  faint,  throagh  ei- 
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cestive  fear,  I  made  instant  confession  to  Captain  Singleton  of  all 
my  past  offences ;  told  him  that  I  now  intended  to  renounce  them 
for  ever ;  and  implored  bb  advice  and  assistance  how  I  should  act 
to  break  off  the  connexion  with  my  unworthy  confederates  whom 
I  had  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Old.  Hermitage. 

««  Shocked  and  surprised  at  the  dreadful  secret  1  had  betrayed, 
yet  pleased  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  Captain  evin- 
ced the  most  powerful  sensations  of  terror  and  dbgast  as  he  gaxed 
at  the  expression  of  my  countenance,  which  was  almost  distracted 
and  wild,  from  shame  and  remorse  being  indelibly  stamped  on  ev- 
ery feature.  In  the  next  moment,  however,  he  yielded  to  a  softer 
emotion,  which  inspired  his  breast  with  commiseration  for  the  ab- 
ject state  to  wluch  I  had  reduced  myself,  by  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  principle  and  right  feeling;  and,  extending  his  hand  to- 
wards me,  he  bade  me  take  it  as  the  pledge  of  amity  between  us. 

"  Let  those  without  faults  alone  condemn  you,  Paulo,'  uttered 
he,  *  and  where  shall  we  find  them  t  We  are  the  children  of  error 
from  our  birth,  but  he  who  descends  to  the  grave  without  repent- 
ance cannot  surely  hope  to  find  it  there,  in  which  there  is  none  : 
it  is  here  that  we  must  seek  for  it,  and  in  this  world  it  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  the  abandonment  of  all  our  former  offences.  Alas ! 
it  may  be  too  late,  when  the  messenger  of  death  comes  to  summon 
ns  hence,  to  assume  contrition  for  our  ten-fold  transgressions,  if 
we  have  not  most  fervently  renounced  them  before,  and  devoutly 
Implored  forgiveness  for  them.  Paulo,  let  me  hope  that  yon  will 
renounce  your's,  and  that  you  will  not  renew  a  course  of  life  so 
den^toiy  to  human  nature,  so  appalling  to  yourself,  so  offensive 
in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  which,  whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  is  un- 
changeably fixed  upon  us  and  our  most  secret  actions.  Tou  have 
asked  my  advice,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  I  would  to  the  friend 
of  my  bosom :  and  if  indeed  our  conversion  b  wrought  by  my  mit- 
fortuoes,  I  shall  bless  the  hour  of  my  calamity,  for  having  brought 
returning  virtue  to  the  heart  of  a  sinner !  Do  not,  however,  break 
with  your  associates  too  suddenly,  or  they  may  probably  endanger 
your  property,  nay,  destroy  your  very  existence.  Keep  all  your 
plans  secret,  and  return  to  the  Hermitage  as  usuaL  If  they  p^ 
ceive  the  slightest  glimmering  of  compunction  about  you,  or  diat 
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you  wish  to  renounce  your  former  mode  of  life,  they  will  m* 
stantly  betray  you  to  the  power  of  the  most  insatiate  reveogew— 
Get  rid  of  them  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  and  they  will 
not  then  suspect  you.* 

"  '  There  are  two  of  them,  ferocious  as  they  are  in  manners,  by 
110  means  divested  of  the  feelings  of  men,  returned  I ; '  the  second 
and  third  in  command  of  this  desperate  band-**Hasrac  and  Man- 
frida :  I  have  seen  both  of  them  repent,  and  even  desist  from  com- 
mitting outrages  on  humanity;  but  the  rest  are  mere  savages, 
whom  nothing  has  the  power  to  restrain  from  acts  of  the  direst  and 
noost  remorseless  cruelty.' 

*'  *  Let  then  Hasrac  and  Manfrida  be  the  chosen  paur,  who  must 
without  delay  be  the  companions  of  your  flight  from  this  country ; 
for,  trust  me,  Micbello,  you  are  not  a  moment  safe  if  yoa  continue 
to  sojourn  here,    I  wonder  that  you  have  reposed  io  security  so 
long.    The  laws  of  the  country  are  rigidly  severe,  and  should  any 
of  your  confederates  once  be  detected  in  their  nefarious  practjces, 
you,  as  the  principal,  would  be  the  first  to  suflEerthe  seoteoce  of 
the  law : — and  how  do  you  know,  considering  the  depravity  and 
corrupted  principle^  of  such  a  set  of  beings,  that  they  would  not  tax 
you  as  being  the  instigator  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  their  crimett 
Michelle,  I  shudder  at  the  thought,  while  J  pronpuoce  that  these 
fldonsters  might  escape  by  advancing  this  pl^a,  and  your  life  akme 
be  the  forfeiture  of  such^  a  confession !  which  they  would  not  heea- 
tate  to  make  ia  the  assured  promise  that  their  owq  pMdoii  wo«U 
be  granted.    Let  us  then,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  once  mon  cone 
to  her  moorings,  choose  some  retired  and  aeques^beredhabltatioii,  ta 
which  you  can  prudently  conduct  yonr  aged  mother  and  the  youth- 
ful Martnetta,  leaving  me  the  guardian  of  their  safety  while  you  go 
to  your  dangerous  confederates,  and  iavestigate  their  proceediiigi, 
and  what  they  have  done  in  your  absence.    But  do  this  with 
xion : — ^let  not  one  sentence  escape  which  may  lead  them  to 
pect  your  apostacy  towards  them.    If  you  have  property,  aecore 
and  instantly  remove  it;  then  return,  and  we  wiU  further  consuk 
what  means  shaU  bo  taken  for  our  immediate  departure  from  thin 
country,  where  every  hour  threatens  you  with  doBtniction  to  yoor 
property  aodlife." 
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**  A  cold  thttddering  crept  over  me^  ^nd  undefined  forebodings 
of  evil  at  this  moment  instructed  mo  instantly  to  adopt  the  excel* 
lent  counsel  of  a  man  whom  I  now  regarded  as  the  guardian  angel 
whom  Providence  bad  dropt  in  my  way  to  tempt  me  from  the 
commission  of  future  evil !  and  moat  heartily  did  I  congratulate 
myself  on  the  acquisition  of  such  a  friend,  to  whose  guidance  I 
was  determined  to  submit  myself.  On  the  moment,  therefore,  that 
the  vessel  arrived  safe  in  the  harbour,  I  hurried  my  mother  andl 
Marinetta  into  the  boat,  and,  landing  oethe  shore,  conducted  them 
to  a  private  hotel  where  neither  names  or  charactera  were  search* 
ed  into  :  here,  having  bestowed  our  baggage  carefully,  we  partook 
of  refreshments,  after  which,  the  captain  and  mjrself  went  out  in 
quest  of  the  most  remote  and  solitary  dwelling  that  we  conld  find 
in  a  8ea*port  town ;  and  it  was  not  loeg  before  we  met  with  one 
perfectly  suitable  for  our  purposes  in  the  house  of  a  poor  widow* 
woman,  whose  husband,  having  recently  died  at  sea,  left  her  en- 
tirely destitute  of  support,  and  glad  enough  to  avail  herself  of  any 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelibood  however  precarious.  She  had  a 
large  and  roomy  house,  close  to  the  sea-side,  and  having  ofiered 
her  very  liberal  farms,  she  joyftilly  accepted  of  them.  I  made  con* 
didons  timt  sba  was  to  receive  no  other  iomatos  under  her  roof 
during  our  stay,  which  I  told  her  would  probably  be  hut  for  a  short 
period.  Marinette  aad  my  mother  were  to  occupy  but  oee  bed* 
chamber  ;-*-the  captain  and  nyaelf  separate  ones :  and  in  a  few 
liours  we  found  ourselves  eomfortftbly  lodged  at  the  poor  widow*^ 
who  had  taken  no  smaU  paina  to  render  her  habitation  at  commo* 
diooa,  and  as  agreeable  to  in,  as  she  possibly  could ;  and  it  wae 
wnder  this  poor  widow's  roof,  lady,  thM  I  became  the  husband  of 
aiy  pretty  Marinetta.  We  were  aapouaed  by  a  priest  of  her  ow» 
persnasien,  aad  no  questions  weie  asked  as  to  the  propriety  ef  the 
caaa^  The  fact  was,  that  I  put  an  extinguisber  on  all  impertinent 
end  idle  cnrioaity  by  depositing  a  very  llbeiel  sua  of  the  rerndf 
rUn0  into  the  hands  ef  the  pious  priest^  which  di^Msed  him  to 
pei'fara  die  duties  of  liis  function  with  the  utmost  alecrity  {— Ibr 
neither  priests  nor  philosophers  ere  Insensible  te  the  power  ef  gold ! 
They  indeed  labour  hard  to  make  us  believe  the  contmry,  but  we 
annst  he  blind  cenld  we  give  credit  te  sueh  assertionSk 
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**  But  to  proceed.— I  fouAd  that  my  confederates  bad  made  lome 
very  successful  pirating  on  the  high  seas,  and  bad  actually  captu- 
red a  fine  vessel,  laden  with  valuable  merchandise,  going  to  Ben- 
gal :  between  the  crew  of  which,  and  the  desperadoes  who  were 
determined  to  -  board  her,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  a  most 
violent  contest  had  taken  place,  in  which  these  inhuman  savages 
had  spared  neither  sez  nor  age — there  having  been  two  Indian  ie» 
male  slaves  on  board,  who  shared  no  better  fate  than  their  unfor- 
tunate companions.  Though  I  listened  to  this  account  with,  ap- 
parently, the  utmost  composure  and  even  apathy,  yet  my  heart 
bled  at  every  pore  as  they  related  the  variety  of  tortures  they  bad 
inflicted  on  these  suffering,  helplott  creatures !  but,  remembering 
the  caution  given  me  by  my  invaluable  monitor  and  friend,  I  rallied 
my  spirits,  called  them  brave  fellows,  and  inquired  the  name  of 
the  vessel  of  which  they  had  so  successfully  gained  possession. 

"  « The  Wolfincroft  P  answered  Manfrida :  '  but  don't  ima* 
gine,  captain,  we  have  been  such  foob  as  to  let  this  name  stick  by 
har«  No,  by  St  Peter  !  we  soon  pulled  down  the  warrior  that 
was  stationed  at  her  head,  and  made  fire-wood  of  him ;  and  in 
place  of  this  Wolfineroft^  we  gave  my  lady  another  name,  and 
that  shall  stick  by  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  plank  left  in  her 
pitchy  sides.' 
.  **  *  And  what  name  is  that,  Manfrida  V  inquired  I. 

**  *  The  Bold  Buccaneer^*  exclaimed  he  in  a  ferocious  tone, 
succeeded  by  a  horrible  grin ;  *  for  he  must  be  bold  as  the  very 
devil  who  shall  take  her  from  us !  But  prithee,  captain,  now  yoa 
are  come,  let  us  have  your  orders.  It  strikes  me  that  the  sooner 
we  sheer  off  the  better,  now  we  have  got  this  prize :  for  if  we 
atay  here  cruising  about  this  coast  much  longer,  we  shall  be  nab-> 
bed  for  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  I  don't  like  the  situation  of 
this  coast  vastly,  I  promise  you  I  There's  plenty  of  sharks  aboai, 
that  will  keep  a  pretty  sharp  look-out  for  us ;  and  we  men  of 
mettle  must  beware  of  the  flint,  or  we  shall  be  blown  to  atoms  be- 
fore we  can  cry  JaekRobimon I — ^What  say  you,  captain,  to  oar 
lacking  about  the  very  first  opportunity  t' 

**  *  I  apiplaud  your  design,'  said  I,  *  but  must  have  some  few 
hours  to  consider  of  it.    I  have  brought  some  fiiends  with 
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from  Denmark*  and  I  must  return  to  them  before  I  can  ultimately 
decide  on  my  place  of  deatmation.' 

'* '  Friends !'  repeated  Manfrida,  with  a  half-suspicious  and  an* 
gry  glance,  which  was  immediately  interpreted  by  Hasrac,  who 
fiercely  eiclaimed,— 

^* '  Friends !  and  has  Paulo  Michello  friends  who  are  at  the 
same  time  strangers  to  his  confederates  t<— who  are  they  T — we 
will  know  this  moment,  or  *    He  placed  his  hand  on  his 

aword  and  paused<— for  witl^  one  look  I  made  him  tremble,  as  I 
resolutely  pronounced  :— 

**•  *  Dastardly  coward !  do  I  guess  at  your  intention  aright  T— 
and  would  you  rush  on  an  unarmed  man,  your  captain  and  your 
leader  t*— and  would  you^  Matffrida,  permit  this  gross  infringement 
on  the  rules  of  our  society,  and  tamely  stand  by  and  see  your 
captain  murdered,  even  by  the  band  of  him  whom  he  raised  from 
the  low  dunghill  where  bb  fafe  had  placed  him  t->— I  do  not  think 
ao ;  yet  answer  me  I* 

"  *  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  Hasrac  meant  to  harm  you,'  cried 
Manfrida  surlily,  *  but  you  have  troubled  him,  and  even  dogs  like 
us  must  needs  growl  when  we  are  trampled  on :  we  are  your  coo- 
federates,  your  firm  allies,  and  we  have  served  yon  fiiithfolly. 
We  have  never  forsaken  you,  and  we  will  ourselfes  sofler  no  de- 
ception, for  we  are  men  of  honour,  though  we  are  desperadoes. 
Produce  these  friends,  that  we  may  know  theif  anerits.— Why 
have  you  not  brought  them  with  you  to  the  Hermitage  t' 

**  I  smiled  contenvptuously,  while  I  replied  with  equal  spirit^— 

**  *  I  will  not  be  so  iaterrogatedt  Know  your  doty  better  I  Do 
you  expect  me  to  resolve  that  question  T  I  am  your  captain ;  and 
when  you  invested  me  with  this  authority,  you  bade  me  use  it 
whenever  a  man  among  you  attempted  to  diapnte  it.  Provoke 
me  not  to  punish  you  as  you  deserve,  for,  by  the  eternal  Powers, 
I  will  not  bear  this  tamely  1— When  I  first  came  hither,  by  whoae 
means  were  you  provided  with  money  to  carry  on  your  profea* 
sioo  T— Paulo  Michello's.  Who  enabled  yon  to  live  when  yon 
could  not  plunder  t— why,  Paulo  MicfaeDo  too !  can  you  name  to 
me  one  of  yon  that  had  a  single  sous  when  first  I  joined  in  yonr 
confederacy  T — who  had  the  money  bags!  iHio  pnrchnaed  arms  t 
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wbo  laid  ia  the  winter  stbres  1  who  kept  yon  hoiigry,  balf-stanred' 
bounds  from  perishiogT* — *  Why*  Paulo Micliel!o{**-«ttered  ttife>r 
one  and  all  unanimously,  '  our  noble  captaiD  !— 4Pardon,  pardou* 
we  crave  your  pardon,  and  will  beneeforth  be  obedient  to  your 
commands.* 

"  *  Your  frieads  shall  freely  share  our  spoil/  uttered  Manfrida. 

"  *>  Aod  we  will  greet  them  with  welcome  on  board  of  the  Boli 
Baccaneer/  cried  Hasrac. 

'*  *  Now  yovk  speak  like  men !'  returned  f ,  *  and  I  will  treat 
you  accordingly.  Know  then  that  two  of  these  firlenda  are  mere- 
ly women  >-*the  third  an  himesl  fentlenian,  whom  I  protected 
from  the  outrage  and  malice  of  vindictive  fbea.  His  safhty  was 
endangered,  nay,  his  very  life  exposed ;  I  preserved  it,  and  bore 
him  here  from  a  far  distant  covDtry.p— I  wilt  stiD  preserve  him 
while  I  have  existence.  You  most  do  the  sane.  Promise  that 
jrou  wiU  never  endanger  the  lifh  of  the  brave  Captain  Singleton.* 

*'  *  We  promise  all>*  exclaimed  they. 

*^  *■  But  for  the  women,  captain,*  cried  Manfrhia ;  *  wOl  not  on^ 
sgk  your  twra." 

*^  *  One  only,  you  have  truly  said,'  answered  !»  *  fbr  that  one 
is  my  Wile  ;-«-Marinetta,  the  younger,  is  the  wifbr  of  your  captain. 
The  other  ia  my  mother.  Yon  must  treat  them  both  with  respect 
and  duty,  and  the  brave  Singletdn  as  a  superior  oficer,  for  such  h^ 
if  ^  and  one  who  has  fought  in  bis  conntiyN  battles,  and  eladored  the 
hardships  of  many  a  weary  campaigit ;  his  honest  and  industrious 
laurels,  gained  in  the  field  of  victory,  enable  him  to  live  comfbrta* 
Uy  fer,  the  residue  of  his  days  in  some  loneretieat  far  Srom  the 
Vusy  haunts  of  mankind,  ibr  be  hi  a  man  of  sorrow.  The  loss  of 
a  female  whom  he  once  passionately  adored  has  infbcted  htm  wl^b 
a  deep  malady,  which  is  incurable.  Thus  far,  my  confederates,  I 
have  acquainted  you  with  the  history  of  my  fKend.  Inquire  nq 
fiNthtr,  but  reapeet  him  as  you  vahie  the  allegiance  yon  have 
avam  to  am.' 

"^  With  this  coaimunlcation  they  seemed  satisfied,  Hasrac  only 
appearing  with  a  discontented  f^own,  which  however  gradoaDy 
disperaad,  eapi^clally  when  on  the  f^^whig  morning  I  introduced 
tlie.captai»  and  my  nolber  end  wHh  among  them ;  to  whom  they 
showed  every  mark  ef  defhrete^  and  respect 
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**Mj  yoMtUul  wHb  was  too  ipoch  attached  to  me,, and  too  inea* 
perienced,  to  ioqulpe  what  conaeiion  I  bad  fiNmed  with  theto 
men,  and  I  was  vwy  fa  flrom  wishiag  to  anake  her  more  intimate 
with  my  concerns.  Slie  had  fine  clothes,  pleaty  of  good  cheer, 
and  my  entire  aflbctioas ;  and  the  tmioceiic  creatmre  was  perfectly 
happy,  and  eveu  proad  of  the  station  in  which  I  liad  placed  her. 

Mor  was  my  old  mother  less  satisfied  with  her  present  mode  of 
Ufa.  She  bad  Iuiovd  nothing  but  hard  drudgery  la  her  yoothfol 
days;  it  was  with  no  smidl  pleasore,  therefore,  that  she  contem* 
plated  bar  present  change  of  fortaoei  and  she  was  too  wary  and 
#ise  lo  say  ougbctfaat  had  a  tendency  to. excite  my  drspleasuni 
toward  her. 

**  Meanwhile,  I  bad  consulted  with  my  friend  as  to  what  place 
we  should  conduct  the  ship  to,  and  what  country  we  should  steef 
lor ;  having  heite wed  overy  article  on  board  of  her,  and  removed 
our  itovef  from  the  place  of  conoeahneat :  and,  assuring  tiie  cap« 
lain  that  I  wbm  detenaiaed  le  set  sail  on  the  firat  break  of  the 
morning  from  a  port  ao  lospiognated  with  danger,  he  after  a  pauie 
of  a  few  moments,  addressed  me  in  the  following  terms  :-^ 

**  ^Michello,  you  have  beeki  the  preserver  of  my  life,  and  'tis 
fit  chat  I  should  reader  ydu  aome  aetum  of  gratitade  for  an  act  so 
aobla.  With  the  oftnces  of  your  past  conduct  I  have  notfaii^  la 
do;  for  it  isimt  to  me  that  you  must  atone  for  them.  You  have 
promised  to  reaeimcetyoor  former  Mies  ;-»*time'  ody,  and  your 
feture  aciioqa,  will  prove  your  convenion  to  be  a  sincere  one.-^ 
The  presont  urgency  of  both  our  situations  demands  immediate 
decision^  and  will  not  brook  delay.  As  to  the  nature  of  our  plans, 
let  us  steer  for  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  :•— believe  me,  it  is  tha 
aafimi  and  the  beat  direction.* 

''  *  But  to  what  part  adjacent  f*  naked  I,  confounded  aad  die* 
■MQFed  at  the  aaggestion ;  for  I  thought  of  the  Bragansa  family, 
•ad  trembled  at  the  aound  of  Enghind. 

**  *  To  that  part  of  the  coast  contignoas  to  the  Norfolk  boundary/ 
aeplied.  he,  *  twelve  kmgues  distant  from  tho  weatens  part  of  the 
jclifis  of  Crenwr/  , 

«'  Th9  cliffii  of  Ctotmr  V  answered  I ;  « I  know  thein  well.  I 
Jmvo  a  folal  cause  to  lemambor  them.    Ah,  wevld  to  Heavoa  this 
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heart  were  as  guiltless,  and  free  tii  when  my  eyes  first  ettcouaCered 
the  beauteous  white  cliffs  of  lovely  Cromer ! — But  do  you  touigiiie 
thb  to  be  B  place  of  security  for  men  like  us,  captaio  V 

••  To  which  he  replied  :— 

^'  *■  You  will  find  it  so :  this  part  of  the  coast  being  frequented 
only  by  poor  fishermen,  who  subsist  on  the  products  of  their  toil, 
and  seek  no  other  mdans.  They  are  the  sons  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rance: in  such  wretched  circumstances,  and  so,  unacquainted  with 
men  of  your  way  of  life^  that  they  know  not  the  use  of  arms. 
Their  little  cockle-boat  and  fishing-tackle  t:omprise  the  whole  of 
the  treasure  they  possess ;  their  wife  and  children  constitute  their 
home  of  happiness  and  the  sum  total  of  their  ambition ;  returning 
to  whom,  heavily  laden  with  their  industrious  gains,  they  sit  con- 
tented by  a  cheerful  fire,  regale  themselves  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
kiss  the  chubby  rogues  that  lisp  out  the  name  of  father;  and,  whan 
they  stretch  tlietr  weary  limbs  on  the  humble  bed  that  Providence 
has  provided  for  them,  sink  into  balmy  and  refreshing  slumbers, 
.unconscious,  and  therefore  undesirous,  of  a  happier  or  a  more  en^ 
viable  lot* 

**  Lady,  I  was  overpowered  by  this  description  which  the  cap- 
tain had  given  of  the  harmless  lives  of  these  happy,  honest  fisher- 
■len  ;  and,  contrasting  it  with  my  own,  could  not  support  the  heart* 
wounding  reflection,  that  I  had  rendered  myself  unworthy  even  of 
the  fellowship  and  society  of  these  Wretched  sons  of  poverty  ;— 
whose  humble  virtues  had  eialted  them,  while  I,  debased  by  vice, 
though  possessed  of  wealth,  had  sunk  so  far  beneath  them. 

^'  *  You  tremble  and  turn  pale,  Michello,'  observed  Oiptaia 
Singleton ;  '  wherefore  are  you  thus  moved  V 

**•  *  Ah,  Sir,*  replied  I,  *  do  you  imagine  that  I  can  have  Usten* 
ed  to  you  with  cold  unfe^ng  apathy,  or  that  I  do  not  bitterly  la- 
jnent  the  hour  when  the  evil  G«nius  that  presides  over  the  wicked 
thoughts  of  men  tempted  me  to  adopt  my  late  abandoned  eonrse 
of  life  i    I  had  been  honest  still  but  for * 

** '  Eut  for  your  not  imploring  the  aid  of  that  Power  which  b 
superior  to  all  !*  uttered  the  captain  with  impressive  warmth  and 
energy .<-^  There  is  no  Genius  xan  pervert  or  counteract  the  in- 
duenco  breathed  into  mv  soob  by  a  perfect  veliaaee  on  Hm  :^ 
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bat,  fonaking  tfair  6riii  huh^  we  hXi^  abd  ioevitabtj  perish,  not 
by  the  superiority  of  any  greater  power  opposed  to  His,  bat  from 
our  own  weakness,  which  draw*  that  evil  upon  os.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  MidieUo,  that  these  terrors  will  eubside  when  time  shall 
baTO  drawn'  a  Toil  over  the  past,  and  matured  year  vf  rtuorn  reso* 
hitioos. — ^I  will  now  state  to  you  my  reasons  for  wishing  you  to 
adopt  the  iafltruetioos  I  have  given  you.  Near  to  this  eastern  part 
of  the  eoast  stand  the  monlderiog  remains  of  an  antiquated  old  Ab- 
bey, built  in  the  early  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  at  the  expense  of  a 
body  of  monks,  the  superior  of  whom  bequeathed  his  riches  to  the 
holy  brotherhood  for.  the  purpose  of  erecting  this  structure  in 
honour  of  his  memory^  Her  Majesty  having  granted  permission, 
no  opposition  was  of  courae  made  to  the  design ;  and  the  monka 
having  completed  it  under  the  authority  of  so  august  a  personage, 
reposed  in  undisturbed  tranquillity  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time ;  but  the  feudal  wars  which  so  suddenly  broke  out  discontino* 
ed  their  repose,  and  the  spirit  of  bigotry  which  was  so  fatally 
practised  in  those  infatuated  days  disordered  the  community  so 
BMich,  that  the  utmost  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed  ;^4o  that 
the  monks  were  at  last  driven  from  theu-  so  long  consecrated  sanc- 
tuary, and  obliged  to  seek  a  protection  in  a  less  dangerous  coon- 
try.  These  pious  men  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  regarded  the  body 
as  well  as  the  soul ;  for  when  they  deserted  the  doisters  of  thb 
holy  sanctuaiy,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight,  they  dkl'  not  ne- 
glect the  means  of  providing  for  their  temporal  well-heing,  and 
stripped  the  Abbey  of  every  valuable  it  possesied,  not  a  vestige 
remaining  of  the  ornaments  with  which  the  riches  and  liberality  of 
Its  founder  had  so  magnificently  adorned  it— At  their  desertion,  it 
became  die  prey  of  the  opposite  p^rty,  and  the  resort  of  licentious, 
profligate,  and  abandoned  outcasts  of  society ;  and  no  means  being 
taken  to  preserve  its  origiaal  appearance  from  decay,  it  fell  year 
after  year  into  a  mere  mouldering  pile,  the  hand  of  violence  ha- 
ving entirely  defaced  the  arts  whidi  were  once  used  to  display  the 
architectural  skill  of  mao« 

**  *  In  this  mutilated  and  ruinous  state,  a  wretched  monk  of  the 
Holy  Order  of  St.  Francis  fled  to  it  for  refuge ;  and  many  resort- 
ed to  see  this  holy  maa,  who  it  wae  said  poaseased  the  power  of 
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4iviQation.^ii  an  agia  of  Ugotfy«  when  aniMtititioii  pfatailai  al» 
mptt  uiiivers«Uy«  the  Hory  gaaaed  cradibili^  aad  bcliaf ;  and  Cha 
want!  of  Father  Marco  wen  libcvattj.aiippliad.by  tboao  wlio  be» 
KevBd  io  his  &ith  :«-ftmoQg  whom  was  a  ditumt  brattch  of  my 
Miwo  family,  who  poaMssad  sasBe  iirfltieBce  ei^wialcoait,  and  whai« 
^try  quickly  conveyiag  bia  Unso  to  the  aar  of  royalty,  il  was  fa* 
ported  that  a  hraach  of  the  vofgwnf  fanoily  ▼ishodhun  privately 
in  the  delapidaled  i^boy,  and  was  so  weU  pteassd  wkb  the  dis^ 
coune  of  the  aioiik  that  4^rdaia  a^ete  InMautly  givea  to  bafo  his 
wretched  abode  saodored  more  «DSiferiable«  aad  all  the  narasia 
riea  of  life  provided  foe  him  through  means  of  Ihe  Lady  Siagletoa* 
At  the  4leatb  of  Fathec  Marcoi  his  secluded  ImbilatiQO  feU  iato  tha 
possession  of  the  SingleMMfapiily ;  part  of  lbs  cloiatefa  ramainiag 
a  riiia»  aa4  the  other  part*  wUcfa  had  been  repairsd  for  tha  holy  ftth« 
er,  still  coatinoi^g  Io  be  tlie  tbode^f  wrotchadnifigiaas  OTen  down 
to  the  period  of  the  death  of  Lady  Sloglelon.  The  place  sohaa- 
qneat^y  became  the  property  of  my  great  grandfiither,  and  deaeead* 
ed  successively,  till  at  length  it  hu  bacomo  mine*  MickeUo;  and 
i^jS  yean  ago  I  |Mld  a  trisit  to  the  dreary  piVst  hot  n  Mall  poftieu 
of  which  appeared  ia  a  state  of  pleaervaiUos^  e&ceptiog  sach  m 
bad  undergone  repairs. fa^.  some  of  the  (oraMir  representalivas  of 
the  hooae  of  Singleton^  . 

**  *  Tet  1 4spt  three  oighm  in  ibis  aneient  snnctuarjt  then  inhsK 
bited«  by  my  pevmimion,  by  a  poor  Ihlconer  and  bif  niunerons  &• 
foily,  to  whom,  when  I  set  <mt  ibr  Denmark,  I  gafia  instmctionsi 
which  doubtless  be  has  fnlfiUed»  Ibr  readermg  ii  habitable^  in  tha 
probnbiUty  of  my  retnrning  tUibes«  Micbello,.!  will  choose  it  te 
my  Mtseatcand  five  yon  the  aceomsasdation  of  this  eld  Abbey  lor 
you  and  j^nr  confederates,  on  one  cmufilieii  ouff.'  aad  that  m% 
that  no  sacrilegious  deed  be  committed  within  its  wejls  No  ¥io» 
tim  dmggsd  there  by  cmelty ;  and  no  pioperqr  secreted  there  ba* 
loagii^  to  any  of  your  band*  They  may  ban^uett  but  ihey  shnU 
not  seftesn,  williin  this  holy  sanoanry*  Let  the  ship  bo  the  ps^ 
jper  abode  of  these  bold,  daring,  and  adventutous  mem  Bat  i»» 
aaamher  that  i  do  not  eichide  your  wife^  your  mother,  or  yeasself/ 
added-  Captaia  Siaglateo*  *  Wo  wiD  make  joor  nmibar  ba«aa« 
kfepiUtAnd  four  wife  mbtwa^uff^ur  nbodo^fer^rychrlat  us 
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imiitdittdiy  s  mj  corretpondcnu  have  finntbhad  me  with  tke  sop* 
pUet  for  which  I  hadoccatiMiv  wad  th»  ■— gr  itb  d«pvt  froin  iMi 
Qoatt  the  better.* 

**  With  Ihtt  prepeeal  you  ney  vett  foppoie»  kdy,  that  I  mait 
vOlittgly  tampliad  {  gmog  ontera  te  the  mD«  at  hraah  of  mor»» 
iagi  to  gat  the  ship  upder  weigh,  and  to  steer  for  the  BntiiK 
Ghaoiiei«— No  fimher  intelligaocaiv  n^  even  to  Maofirida  or  Haa* 
lact  did  I  thinii  it  proper  to  ceovey  ^»-ihot  having  eoadocted  Ma- 
rioetta,  my  mother,  and  Captain  Siagletoo,  on  board,  we  wer6 
pieteally  under  the  Bott  active  preparation  for  tatting  sail  and 
beuviAg  op  our  anebor.  The  wind  blearing  directly  favourable  to 
our  wishes,  we  met  with  no  impediment  to  delay  our  T03rage,  etr 
psevent  our  hmdiag  on  the  Britbh  eoast^  to  which  we  made  ad- 
vances arith  the  auueet  cauiioa  and  eircuBMpectioo.  Keeping  the 
eesaei  aa  fkr  out  to  sea  as  possible,  without  being  at  a  distance  ia* 
oenvenient  fer  ear  purpose^  the  eaptaiu  and  I  went  to  explore  the 
SMa  of  the.  old  Abbey,  wMch  long  belers  had  risen  majestically 
on  eur  view }  aad  en  our  nearer  approach  a  glimmering  light  sent 
iertk  its  feeble  rays,  certainly  not  to  invifeft  but  to  dissoads  the 
passing  traveller  from  entering  walls  so  gloomy. 

«« » It  is  sllll  inhabited  by  fkm  poor  falconer,^  csied  Captain  Sni« 
glatout  as  be  touched  a  rusty  bdl  which  huo;  ever  the  mniastud 
eatraaee ;  and  a  gray*headed  man  instantly  appearedw 

*«  ^  What,  honest  Jacques,  iheu  art  living  s^  in  lUe  dreary 
pile,*  said  the  captain,  at  the  sound  of  whose  voice  the  oM  moA 
alerted  with  involoncniy  surprise,  while  with  an  air  of  reverence 
he  exclaimed:— 

^  *  Alas,  your  honour !'  I  crave  perdoo  t  my  eyes  are  dim  with 
grief  as  much  as  whh  age^  fer,  since  year  departure  from  tfiis 
ceast,  I  have  met  with  heavy  loasOk,  and^  as  my  poor  old  ahattered 
hulk  could  scarcely  bear,  bat  that  Plevifcnce  hat  aamparad  'Ae 
leugb  gale  to  tim  shorn  lamb/ 

^*  Why,  what  smsfbrtune  has  belhDen  tfcee,  honeat  Jacquaal* 
inquired  the  Captain*  ' 

^  To  which  the  ftkoner  rapBed^— 
•  ***  Ah, your  honour!  Iwnsthe  giandfctlieref  threeef  tietneat 
youths  that  ever  die  aummer  sun  amiad  upon,  beliiw  you  went 
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away  from  Ihe  old  Abbey:  but  they  are  now  oo  more.  They 
weiif  to  sea,  and  perished  on  their  first  Toyage.  My  daughter,  tlie 
darling  and  pride  of  my  old  age,  feU  a  victim  to  si  lingering  dia- 
ease,  and  died  toon .  afterward. — ^But  even  ali.thii,  your  honour, 
was  not  the  sum  total  of  my  heavy  afflictions. — I  lost  my  poor  old 
4ame;-^e  partner  of  my  youthful  days; — ^the  wife  that  bright* 
ened  the  winter  of  my  declining ,  ones !  She  too  is  gone,  your 
honour,  and  has  left  me  a  shear  hulk^  and  the  sooner  I  am  laid 
under  the  hatches  the  better.' 

"  The  poor  old  man  hastily  wiped  a  tear  that  flowed  down  his 
furrowed  cheek,  and  I  could  perceive  that  the  eyes  of  the  Captain 
were  not  dry. 

"  *  Jacques,*  ejaculated  he,  *  the  Will  of  Heaven  be  dona ! 
^wever  hard  the  conflict,  we  must  endeavour  to  -bear  it. — ^Here 
is  money  for  thee,  and  thou  shah  have  a  home  in  the  old  Abbey  so 
long  as  thou  art  spared  to  enjoy  iU  I  have  brought  friends  hither, 
who  have  come  from  a  far  distant  coiintry,  and  you  must  make 
them  welcome.-^o,  the  old  Abbey  stands  whero  it  did  when  I 
lett  it :-— but  your  accommodation  for  my  guests  is,  I  fear,  only  in- 
diflerent.' 

**  *  Why  truly,  your  honour,  the  building  dotk  want  some  re* 
pairs  ;*  cried  Jacques,  with  a  faint  smile  i  ^  but  my  poor  old  dama 
and  I  have  kept  it  in  order  as  well  as  we  could.  The  green«dra- 
gon  chamber  is  well  enough,  only  that  the  old  tapestry  b  6€^tii- 
ista^  to  fall  in  pieces.' 

^'  *  And  will  probably  soon  make  an  ending^  cried  the  Captaiftf 
smiling  in  hb  turn. 

«•  Suffice  it  to  say,  lady,  that  from  this  yeiy  night  the  old  Ab* 
bey  became  the  retreat  of  Micbello,  and  the  *  Bold  Bnccaneer*  tha 
residence  of  my  confederates,  whose  conduct  therein  for  a  con* 
siderahle  length  of  time  merited  the  protection  of  Captain  Single- 
ton ;  and  Manfrida  and  Hasrac  were  at  last  appointed  as  attend* 
ants  in  the  Abbey,  from  which  the  Captain  frequently,  made  excur* 
sions  to  Cromer. — ^I  ftever  accompanied  him,  for  I  trembled  to  ap- 
proach beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  difls,  lest  any  inhabitant 
might  recollect  some  vestige  of  my  person,  and  betray  me  to  tht 
Duke  of  Braganza,  whom  I  still  hated  and  atill  feared." 
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**  And  was  this  a  mark  of  your  repentance,  Paulo,  for  past  of. 
fences  t**  eiclairoed  our  heroine,  with  a  look  which  called  a  deep 
crimson  into  the  countenance  of  the  too-conscious  Michello. 
"  Alas !  had  npt  your  insatiate  revenge  toward  my  poor  father  yet 
abated  V 

He  replied : — 

**  No,  lady !  it  had  nat^  for  I  still  remembered  the  6/010  he  had 
given  me — and  thirsted  for  the  power  of  vengeance,  which  I  had 
shortly  an  opportunity  of  fully  satisfying. — It  was  on  one  stormy 
evening  that  the  absence  of  Captain  Singleton  had  been  unusually 
long  from  the  old  Abbey :  the  winds  blew  a  hurricane,  and  I  be- 
came alarmed  for  his  safety. 

^*  *  Let  us  go  in  search  of  the  brave  Singleton  !*  cried  Man- 
frida,  *  for  belike  he  will  be  stranded  on  the  rocks  if  he  stays 
out  to-ntght ;— the  d*  1  himself  could  not  weather  out  such  a 
tempest.' 

Where  is  Dick  Wildfire  t*  demanded  I,  *■  let  him  heave  out  the 
jolly-boat ;  he  shall  go  with  us/ 

**  ^  It  would  be  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  catch  Dick  on  board, 
when  there  is  fish  to  fry  on  shore :  Dick  has  been  on  the  prowl 
ever  since  he  found  the  sea-gulls  flapping  their  wings  against  the 
sails.  He  is  on  the  look-out,  and  when  once  that  is  the  case,  the 
d — I  himself,  cannot  stop  him.*  Manfrida  uttered  these  expres- 
sions with  a  look  and  manner  which  at  that  moment  I  could  not 
define. 

**  *  That  ugly  dog  will  one  day  be  the  means  of  bringing  us  into 
trouble,*  cried  I,  highly  provoked  at  his  being  absent  when  his  ser- 
vices were  so  essentially  necessary;  for  this  fellow  was  one  of  the 
ablest  seamen  among  the  whole  crew.'  '  He  is  always  poking  his 
nose  somewhere  out  of  the  way  when  he  is  wanted  to  mind  his  busi- 
ness ;  and  you,  Manfrida,  ought  not  to  have  suffered  him  to  leave 
the  ship  without  my  permission.* 

**  *  Sir,*  answered  be,  with  a  surly  frown,  *  your  confederates  are 
not  slaves  though  they  have  sworn  obedienc#  to  your  commands. 
This  is  the  land  of  liberty  ;  no  man  is  a  slave  when  he  sets  his  fool 
on  British  ground.' 

'*  There  was  something  in  this  speech  that  I  liked  not,  but  I  had 
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no  time  to  consider  od  the  dangerous  tendency  it  would  bate  ia 
perverting  tbe  minds  and  duty  of  the  men  then  under  my  eom* 
mand.  I  thought  only  of  the  danger  of  my  iovaluable  friend,  if  b» 
was  this  night  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  stormy  weather ;  aod^ 
muffling  myself  tip  as  well  as  I  could  with  my  watch-coat,  I  has* 
tened  the  men  out  with  the  boat,  and  with  two  seamen  and  Man- 
frida  launched  it  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  steered  for  the 
clifis  of  Cromer ;  leaving  Hasrac  to  keep  a  careful  look-out  at  the 
old  Abbey  during  the  time  that  I  should  be  absent. 

>•  *  By  St.  Peter,  there  will  be  some  tight  wrecks  before  the 
morning/  cried  Manfrida,  taking  a  quid  of  tobacco.  *  I  warrant 
that  Dick  has  been  feathering  his  nest  already ;  tbere^s  a  smartish 
breeze  blows  strong  from  the  eastward  ;  and  if  a  vessel  goes  to  the 
shore,  it  is  all  up  with  her,  and  I  would  not  give  a  rotten  rope's 
yarn  for  the  lives  of  all  that  are  on  board  of  her. — Helm-a- 
weather,  Jack  !  have  you  a  mind  to  float  us  V 

**  *  There  is  surely  a  sail  at  a  distance,*  observed  I ;  *  pvll 
'  away,  my  hearties,  and  let  us  hail  her  if  we  can.' 

*' '  Avast,  captain !'  cried  Manfrida,  who  was  at  this  moment 
guiding  the  helm :  '  there's  a  breaker  coming  that  will  finish  oor 
business  if  we  don't  mind,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  oarMlvet. 
Helm-a-lee,  Jack  ;  what  the  devil  is  the  fool's  head  about  V 

*'  At  this  moment,  lady  a  tremendous  sea  washed  over  os ;  and 
I  now  began  to  feel  some  apprehensions  that  I  had  rashly  exposed 
my  own  life,  and  those  of  my  companions,  to  the  most  imminent 
peril,  without  the  slightest  probability  of  effecting  the  preserva- 
tion of  Captain  Singfeton :  nor  were  my  uncomfortable  sensations 
rendered  more  pleasing  by  the  increased  darkness  of  the  atmoe- 
phere  and  the  continued  raging  of  the  tempest ;  and,  relying  more 
on  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  Manfrida,  who  was  a  most  experien- 
ced mariner,  than  on  the  feeble  knowledge  I  possessed  myself  of 
the  watery  elements,  I  suffered  him  to  guide  the  helm  at  his  own 
discretion,  and  to  steer  the  boat  to  whatever  part  of  the  coast  bs 
might  think  best  for^e  immediate  safety  of  our  lives. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

^  She  Uwlu,  BMChinkt  of  old  Acasto*f  line ! 
Tlie  soften'd  image  of  my  noble  friend ! 
And  ait  thou,  then,  Aeaita*a  dear  remaiiia, 
She  whom  my  gratitode  hat  lougfat. 
And  aought  lo  long  in  yainl" 

^'  Those,  lady /who  have  never  been  exposed  to  the  fury  and 
contending  warfare  of  the  angry  elements,  or  never  viewed  the  sea 
but  in  a  calm,  can  form  little  notion  of  a  tempest  in  its  utmost 
violence,  from  which  no  relief  is  to  be  expected  but  from  the 
timely  interposition  of  Almighty  Providence.  Such  a  storm  it  was 
which  at  last  reduced  us  in  anticipation  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
safety  even  on  the  very  rocks  whose  foaming  aspect  threatened  us 
with  immediate  destruction  if  we  approached  nearer,  while  the  surge, 
dashing  with  resistless  fury,  almost  overpowered  every  effort  that  we 
made  to  save  our  feeble  bark  and  ourselves  from  being  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  the  remorseless  deep.  Never  had  I  seen  so  fearful 
a  tempest,  nor  ever  beheld  Manfrida  so  intimidated :  though  he 
had  a  lion*s  heart  the  sense  of  the  present  danger  had  operated 
even  upon  him,  and,  struggling  with  main  force  for  self-preserva- 
tion, he  exclaimed, — 

**  *  Avast,  Jack  !  keep  her  off  the  rocks  !  pull  to  the  left,  my 
hearty !  lower,  boy,  lower  !  down  with  the  sail ! — gently,  tack 
•bout ;  pull  in,  or  by  St.  Peter  we  shall  be  food  for  the  fishes, 
before  we  can  cry  Jack  Robinson  ! — Now  we  have  it — Helm-a- 
lee  I— -Bravo,  Jack  !  weather  the  breaker,  and  we  shall  make  to 
shore  as  clean  as  a  whistle  !* 

**  From  these  unconnected  sentences,  gasped  rather  than  spo- 
ken by  the  still  undaunted  and  vigorous  helmsman,  I  could  per- 
ceive that  if  we  once  weathered  the  rocks  which  so  fearfully  op- 
posed us  on  every  side,  we  might  reach  the  land  in  safety,  and 
that  even  our  boat  might  be  spared  from  the  merciless  waves, 
which  now  dashed  over  os  with  the  most  appalling  violence  :  there 
were,  indeed,  moments  in  which  I  could  neither  see,  nor  hear  the 
voice  of  my  companions,  whom  I  expected  every  instant  finally 
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to  lose  sight  of  amidst  the  overwhelming  billows,  and  that  tbey 
would  shortly  share  with  me  what  seemed  to  be  inevitable  to  us 
all — a  watery  grave  ! — But  it  was  not  so  destined,  lady  !  for  a  few 
minutes  brought  us  once  more  on  terra  firma^  though  greatly  ex- 
hausted with  the  danger  and  exertion  we  had  undergone,  and 
scarcely  able  to  drag  our  benumbed  limbs  to  a  part  of  the  coast 
eligible  for  our  security.  The  night  was  so*dark  that  we  could 
espy  no  habitation  in  which  we  might  find  a  shelter  from  the  con- 
tinued pelting  of  the  storm,  dry  our  drenched  garments,  or  warm 
our  frozen  limbs ;  for  even  the  keg  of  brandy  whii^h  Manfrida  had 
stowed  away  in  the  boat  was,  in  the  terror  and  hurry  of  the  mo* 
ment,  forgotten  by  us  all ;  and  how  long  we  should  have  remained 
in  this  forlorn  condition  I  know  not,  had  not  some  poor  fishermen, 
who  like  us  had  been  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  been 
journeying  homewards. 

"  '  What  ho,  my  masters  !*  uttered  one  of  them,  *  belike  Davy 
has  cast  you  up,  and  given  you  another  chance  for  life,  as  weU  as 
the  rest  of  us  !' 

"  We  acknowledged  that  we  had  just  grappled  our  boat,  and 
hauled  it  to  shore ;  were  entire  strangers  on  the  coast,  and  were 
there  in  search  of  some  friendly  habitation  that  would  give  us  a 
shelter,  were  it  only  to  warm  our  frozen  limbs  ;  that  we  had  money 
to  reward  any  one  for  such  accommodation  as  they  could  procure 
for  us,  and  hoped  that,  if  in  their  power,  they  would  not  refuse  it 
in  so  hard  an  extremity. 

*'  To  which  the  same  fisherman  replied, — *  Why,  what  the 
d — ^1  do  you  mean  by  all  this  palaver  ?  when  a  man  knows  bis  duty 
he  don*t  want  to  be  put  in  mind  of  it,  I  promise  you.  The  first 
duty  is  a  feeling  of  humanity  when  we  see  a  fellow-creature  in 
distress  ;  and  the  next  is,  to  get  him  out  of  it.  Now  for  the  mat- 
ter of  your  giving  me  any  money  for.only  doing  what  I  ought  to  do, 
avast  there,  my  jolly  masters,  for  I  will  have  none  of  it.  There 
may  be  bribery  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  but  there's  none  on  the 
other,  remember  that : — so  here,  wet  your  whistle,  shake  your 
feathers,  and  after  tha^  we'll  be  jogging  on  to  where  you  shall 
have  a  comfortable  roost,  a  good  fire  to  warm  your  noses,  plenty 
of  victuals  to  fill  your  bellies,  and  a  fisherman^s  hearty  welcome 
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into  the  bargain.  Come,  masters^  stir  jou  pegs,  or  belike  the  winds 
will  send  us  back  to  Davy  Jones*  again,  not  quite  so  kindly  may- 
hap as  they  blowed  us  to  shore** 

'*  Without  offering  thanks,  which  had  already  prored  so  offen- 
sive to  these  hardy  sons  of  labour  and  humanity,  we  followed  them 
to  the  cabins  to  which  they  had  so  unceremoniously  invited  us ; 
and  where  we  found,  indeed,  every  thing  that  they  had  represent- 
ed to  be  there:  namely,  a  good  fire  and  a  most  excellent  repast, 
prepared  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  for  which  I  could  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  accept  in  exchange  one  farthing. 

"  '  Why,  what  do  you  take  us  for  V  cried  our  host,  who  I  per- 
ceived was  the  father  of  the  two  young  fishermen  who  accompa- 
nied us  to  the  cabin ;  '  Sharks^  belike ;  but  we  donU  live  by 
sharking,  my  jolly  masters !  the  bread  we  eat  is  honest,  and  there- 
fore it  is  sweet :  while  many  have  twice  as  much,  but  what  does 
that  signify,  when  it  do  taste  so  plaguey  bitter  t  A  man  might  as 
well  have  so  much  wormwood  in  his  mouth,  as  a  morsel  got  by 
foul  waysT 

*'  Manfrida  and  I,  at  this  observation  of  the  honest  fisherroais 
exchanged  looks  not  veay  pleasing  or  consolatory  to  our  feelingsi 
well  knowing  if  our  real  characters  were  once  guessed  at  by  our 
host,  that  we  should  stand  a  chance  of  being  treated  as  roughly  as 
we  had  before  been  entertained  hospitably :  and,  to  change  the 
conversation,  I  inquired,  with  an  air  of  seeming  indifference,  on 
what  part  of  the  coast  we  had  so  fortunately  landed :  to  which  he 
answered, — 

*'  '  On  the  Clifis  of  Cromer.  Tou  are  not  a  gunshot  from  the 
mansion  of  our  noble  lord,  the  Duke  of  Bragansa,  who,  (Heaven 
bless  him  with  long  life  and  happiness !)  is  the  father  of  poor  fish- 
ers, that  can't  keep  themselves;— ibr,  when  there  is  no  fish  to  he 
had  in  the  sea,  there  is  always  plenty  of  bread  for  us  up  at  the 
Castle : — and  the  Duchess,  she  is  main  kind  too,  and  though  she 
be  so  mortal  beautisome  and  young,  she  be  as  free  and  as  consideiw 
ate  to  us  poor  folks  aa. 

"  I  wouU  not  wait  for  the  condusioa  of  the  fisher's  seDtencet 

*  Davy  Jone^-^A  oiias  ghsn  to  ths  saa  by 
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my  curiosity  to  hear  something  more  of  the  Bragansa  family  being 
insatiate. 

'*  *  Young  and  beautiful,  my  honest  friend  t*  repeated  I ;  *  yoo 
•are  surely  under  some  mistake,  for  however  young  and  beautifbl 
the  Duchess  may  hape  6een,  that  time  is  past.  She  is  now,  you 
know,  considerably  advanced  in  years*' 

'*  *  The  d — 1  she  is !'  answered  he  ;  how  do  you  make  that  out, 
my  jolly  master?  for,  by  the  claw  of  a  lobster  and  the  tail  of  a 
herring,  I  think  she  hath  not  yet  seen  twenty  summers,  and  b  as 
lovely  a  lady  as  ever  my  eyes  beheld.  There  is  not  her  fellow  in 
nil  the  country  round  for  a  delicate  shape : — ^though  a  body  would 
have  thought  that  the  little  one  she  has  got  now  would  have  put  it 
out  of  sorts.* 

*'  *  Now,'  cried  I,  *  I  begin  to  understand  you  ; — so  I  suppose 
the  Duke  is  married,  and  his  lady  has  lately  brought  him  an 
heir,' 

**  *  Tou  are  pretty  much  in  the  right  there,'  cried  the  fisherman, 
*  only  it  happens  to  be  a  girl  instead  of  a  boy :  no  matter,  our  noUe 
master  will  be  as  fond  of  one  as  he  would  have  been  of  t'other ;  a 
child  is  a  child  all  the  world  over,  and  when  he  comes  home,  what 
rejoicings  there  will  be  at  the  castle ! 

"  *  What,  the  Duke  is  absent  then,'  observed  I,  exulting  in  the 
thought  that  this  hated  and  so  greatly  envied  man  was  again  sepa- 
rated from  his  beauteous  wife  ; — *  and  has  never  seen  his  child  V 

** '  No,  but  be  is  expected  home  every  hour,'  replied  the  fish- 
erman, surveying  me  for  the  first  time  with  some  symptoms  of  co« 
riosjty ;  and,  turning  on  me  a  look  as  I  thought  of  suspicion,  he 
bluntly  added,— 

**  *  But  pray,  Sir,  why  do  you  ask  that  question  f  If  yon  bav<e 
yourself  any  knowledge  of  the  Duke's  family,  which  it  appears 
you  seem  to  have,  why  do  you  ask  me  so  many  particulars  V 

**  I  own  I  had  been  ofi"  my  guard  ;  for  my  countenance  had  too 
evidently  betrayed  to  the  honest  fisherman  a  demoniacal  ezpres* 
sion,  which  had  suddenly  seized  upon  my  features.  There  was 
but  one  remedy,  then,  that  I  could  adopt  to  repair  this  evil,  and 
that  was  by  immediately  professing  myself  to  be  a  warm  and  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  the  man  whom  I  both  feared  and  hated*    Ac- 
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cordtngly,  imoothing  my  face  iato  a  texture  of  smiling  hypocrisy^ 
I  exclaimed, — 

**  *  It  M  because  I  have  been  long  absent  from  this  country  that 
I  have  been  ignorant  of  the  marriage  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  of 
the  pleasing  event  which  has  succeeded  it,  and  that  I  asked  you 
aught  concerning  him.  I  was  suddenly  surprised  by  your  intelli- 
gence ;  no  one  honours  the  illustrious  Duke  more,  or  can  better 
appreciate  his  excellence  and  merits  than  I  do.  So,  with  your 
leave,  my  worthy  host,  we  will  drink  long  life  and  prosperity  ta 
him  and  his  beauteous  lady  ;^not  forgetting  the  future  successor 
of  bis  illustrious  house,'  proceeded  I  smiling—:*  the  infant  heiress 
of  Braganza  !* 

"  *  With  every  vein  in  the  heart  of  a  fisherman,  replied  he, 
swallowing  the  contents  of  a  large  earthen  pitcher  filled  with  some 
excellent  home-brewed  ale.  In  the  meanwhile  his  old  dame  made 
up  two  beds,  myself  occupying  one,  and  Manfrida  and  his  com- 
panion the  second.  In  short,  the  hospitality  and  the  kindness  of 
the  honest  fisherman  and  his  industrious  family  merited  our  warm- 
pest  thanks,  and  might  have  served  as  a  lesson  to  those  in  a  more 
exalted  station ;  who,  though  blessed  with  affluence,  often  deny 
means  of  relief  to  their  suffering  fellow-creatures.  As  the  tem- 
pest had  considerably  abated  during  the  course  of  the  night,  the  re- 
turn of  morning  presented  a  calm  unruffled  sky,  and  tranquil 
ocean ;  the  billows  had  ceased  to  roar,  the  winds  were  hushed  to 
silence,  and,  though  suffering  much  anxiety  for  the  uncertain  fate 
of  my  friend,  1  consoled  myself  with  the  hope  that  he  had  found 
some  shelter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer  during  the  tempestu- 
ous and  stormy  weather :  and,  not  thinking  it  prudent  or  safe  to 
aojonm  much  longer  in  the  cabin  of  the  fisherman,  or  trust  the 
boat  to  the  investigation  of  strangers,  lurking  about  the  sea-coast, 
I  suggested  to  Manfrida  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for  his 
instantly  putting  her  out  to  sea  and  making  off  for  the  old  Abbey 
with  the  utmost  expedition.— Besides,  I  was  aware  of  the  appre- 
hensions which  Marinetta  and  my  mother  were  enduring  for  my 
nfety,  and  felt  anxious  to  relieve  them ;  on  which  Manfrida  said,— 

*^  *  And  pray,  captain,  what  b  to  become  of  yon  t  do  you  think 
it  qntte  prudent  to  haxard  your  own  safety,  and  that  of  all  your 
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confederates,  merely  out  of  friendship  to  Captain  Singleton  !  who 
if  he  had  been  wise,  had  not  left  his  roost  at  the  old  Abbej  to 
thrust  himself  into  the  way  of  danger :  and  I  say  it  is  a  burning 
shame  for  him  to  have  put  yon  to  so  much  trouble  already  on  his 
account*' 

**  *  Silence  !'  uttered  I,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  not  a  word 
against  Captain  Singleton,  to  whose  kindness  you  owe  your  pre- 
sent security.  Remember  that  but  for  him  you  would  not  now 
have  had  a  place  wherein  to  hide  your  heads ;  nor  will  I  agaifi 
repeat  to  you,  that  with  respect  to  Captain  Singleton  my  com- 
mands must  be  obeyed ;  I  must  go  in  quest  of  him,  and  see  that 
he  is  in  safety,  ere  you  will  again  behold  me  at  the  Abbey.* 

**  *  And  when  may  that  be  t*  surlily  demanded  Manfrida. 

** '  I  cannot  tell,*  replied  I,  in  an  impatioRt  tone,  '  speed  yon 
to  the  boat,  bear  off  to  the  Abbey,  and  interrupt  me  with  no  for* 
ther  unnecessary  interrogations.* 

**  *  And  what  message  are  we  to  carry  to  our  good  mistress  1* 
inquired  he,  in  a  tone  of  subdued  anger,  which  be  did  not  dare  to 
express  by  words ;  *  belike  she  will  think  your  absence  long.* 

** '  She  may  think  what  she  pleases,*  returned  I,  '  I  was  not 
bom  to  be  the  slave  of  a  woman.  Begone,  the  hour  is  waxing 
late,  the  tide  is  up,  and  it  b  time  that  our  boat  were  launched  into 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean.' 

*'  My  commands  were  instinctively  though  unwillingly  obeyed ; 
and  I  no  sooner  beheld  the  departure  of  these  dangerous  associates 
from  the  fisher's  cabin,  than  I  myself  arose  and  bade  farewell  to 
my  worthy  host,  whom  with  much  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  to  ac^ 
cept  of  a  tobacco-pouch,  (which  I  had  plentifully  supplied  with 
tobacco  before  I  had  left  the  Buccaneer,  and  by  mere  acddent 
retained  in  my  pocket,)  to  keep  as  a  remembrance  for  my  sake* 
At  the  moment  of  my  departure  I  again  pressed  him  to  take  mo> 
ney  for  the  accommodation  he  had  so  kindly  afforded  to  me  and 
my  sea-drenched  companions ;  but  this  the  honest  fisher  peremp- 
torily and  angrily  refined,  alleging  that  he  had  only  done  bis  doty » 
and  would  do  it  again  and  again,  whenever  he  was  called  opon  to 
perform  it  in  tlie  hour  of  necessity.  With  these  words  he  bade 
me  &rewell,  having  pointed  out  to  me  the  nearest  path  to  the  dills 
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of  Cromer  ;^for  I  had  informed  him  of  the  nature  of  my  errand 
there,  and  that  I  was  determined  to  leave  no  hole  or  corner  iinex- 
there,  and  that  I  was  determined  to  leave  no  bole  or  corner  unex- 
plored, without  endeavouring  every  where  to  gain  intelligence  of 
my  friend,  for  whose  safety  I  had  endured  and  was  still  enduring 
such  considerable  anxiety  and  torturing  suspense : — and  with  this 
elucidation  of  my  feelings  the  honest  fisherman  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  I  quitted  the  cabin  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
^  being  formed  of  my  real  situation  or  character. 

"  But  alas,  Lady,  it  was  neither  compassion  for  the  probable 
fate  of  my  friend,  nor  any  impulse  of  humanity,  which  at  xbk  mo- 
ment guided  my  wayward  destiny  to  the  clifik  ofXroi^ !  I 
thought  not  of  the  brave  Singleton,  nor  indeed  of  any  beiifg  under 
the  created  canopy  of  Heaven,  save  only  your  m^i^j-,  your  beau- 
teous  mother  !  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the  DoTVager  Duchess 
of  Braganza,  might  be  again  the  guiltless  object  of^r  machina- 
'  tions  an^mine,  if  I  choose  to  put  them  into  execution  as  prompt 
as  th^  design.  * 

'* '  &>/  said  I  to  myself,  *  the  haughty  Duke  has  at  last  pro* 
dairoed  publicly  bis  marriage  with  his  lovely  Florentine :  which 
the  succeeding  event  that  has  taken  place  rendered  it  impossible 
any  longer  to  conceal ;  and  he  is  now  the  most  blest  and  enviable 
of  mankind,  while  I  am  the  most  wretched  and  accursed  by  my 
presumptuous  folly  and  ambition. — I  too  must  perchance  be  con- 
ducted to  the  fatal  spot  at  which  I  was  seduced  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  principle,  and  fell :— ^nd  shall  I  not  revenge  that 
'fkll,  while  the  means  of  vengeance  are  left  within  my  power?-— 
do  I  not  at  this  moment  fee]  the  hand  that  aimed  a  blow  at  my 
h^rt  1 — and  shall  I  not  aim  one  at  his  in  return,  when  I  can  re- 
dress the  wrong  so  easily,  and  with  such  certainty  of  success  t — 
yes,  by  the  God  of  my  fathers,  I  will  !* 

**  Thus  impelled  by  rage,  by  jealousy,  and  by  all  the  boming 

sensations  of  a  man  possessed  by  the  foul  serpent  who  envied  the 

happiness  of  the  first  fond  pair,  I  had  the  audacity  once  more  to 

enter  the  mansion  of  the  illustrious  master  whose  goodness  I  bad 

so  treacherously  abused  ;  and  with  ail  the  effirontry  of  a  bokUfaced 

villain,  inquired  for  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bragansa,  to  whom 

I  had  immediate  access.     She  started  at  the  first  sight  of  me,  but 
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I  coakl  perceive  that  it  was  npt  with  symptoms  of  disgnst,  and 
that  the  meeting  on  both  sides  was  of  a  nature  in  some  degree 
agreeable. 

**  *  Paulo  Michelle,'  uttered  her  Grace  with  a  complacent 
smile,  but  at  the  same  time  full  of  terrible  meaning!  '  I  am  al« 
ready  apprised  of  your  situation,  which  accident  revealed  to  my 
knowledge. — Your  profession  is  known  to  me,  and  tu  mt  only^ 
Paulo  Michelle  !  nay  start  not,  nor  tremble ;  you  have  been  pi- 
rating on  the  high  seas,  and  one  of  your  confederates,  most  vn-  ^ 
fortunately  for  you,  has  been  pirating  on  land  !  deny  the  accusa- 
tion ji^h  an  honest  face,  if  you  can  !' 

<<  tj0f  the  last  accusatibn  I  will  solemnly  declare  my  innocence/ 
replied  1,  an  almost  overwhelming  trepidation  seizing  my  whole 
frame ;  *  to  fl^<|former,  most  unhappily  for  myself,  I  must  plead 
guilty.  I  have  indeed  become  connected  with  desperate  men,  but 
1  have,  pers^iiaUy,  abstained  from  plunder.'  Lives  I  have  spared, 
but  I  never  pndangered  any.*  « 

'*  *  F(A)1,  dotard,  blockhead  !  would  yoft  think  to  blind  me  with 
this  hypocritical  whining?'  cried  the  Duchess,  casting  on  me  a 
look  of  the  most  contemptuous  disdain ;  '  You  are  a  villain  !— 
though  you  have  not  th%  courage  to  be  a  bold-faced  one,  and 
would  insinuate  that  you  are  only  AaZf  given  over  to  vice.  Now 
tell  me  the  difference,  I  pray  you,  between  decided  knavery,  and 
irresolute,  ever-wavering  principle.  Can  you  answer  me  that 
question  ? — no,  you  cannot.  However,  I  willingly  spare  you  from 
&rther  confession ;  but  be  aware,  Michello,  that  I  am  in  the  pos- 
session of  circumstances,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  overwhelm 
you  with  immediate  destruction. — At  the  same  time  I  have  the 
power  of  protecting  you,  and  on  certain  conditions  I  assuredly 
will  do  so :  but  do  not  strive  to  assume  the  appearance  of  virtue, 
while  you  bear  the  semblance  of  guilt  so  strongly  about  you,  for 
it  will  not  do  with  those  who  know  you  better.  You  say  you  have 
not  enriched  yourself  with  the  property  of  another,  or  endangered 
the  life  of  a  human  creature.  It  is  false,  Paulo  Michello  1 — ^for 
you  have  done  both,  by  the  sanction  you  have  given  to  others  for 
committing  such  deeds  of  atrocity.  What  though  your  hand  was 
withheld  from  pointing  the  blow — ^you  permitted  it  to  fall,  and  thw 
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victim  perished : — and  that  permission  is  the  6ame  as  though  tlie 
deed  were  cumroitted  by  you.  If  we  countenance  evil  deeds,  we 
are  deserving  of  equal  punishment  with  the  perpetrator  of  tiie 
crime!  and  if  you  shared  in  the  spoils  of  your  confederates,  you 
are  not  tlie  less  culpable  because  their  hands  alone,  literaf)ly  spcuit* 
jng,  committed  the  theft.  You  have,  then,  placed  yourself  on  a 
level  with  these  mcD^  and,  sharing  their  crime,  must  expect  the 
punishment  thereof.  Now,  Paulo  Michello,  the  case  is  this,  ^nd  it 
will  be  vain  to  endeavour  to  disguise  your  real  situation  or  present 
mode  of  life  from  my  investigation,  for  tlie  very  place  of  your  re- 
treat is  known  to  me.  The  ruin  of  a  mouldering  Abbey  is  where 
you  have  secreted  your  band ;  the  posst^ssor  of  which  is  now  in  a 
far  distant  country :  beware  of  his  return  to  his  native  land,  for  he 
Is  a  gentleman  of  character  and  principle,  by  name  Singleton,  the 
last  man  in  the  world  who  would  countenance  your  nefarious 
practices  or  proceedings ;  a  bravo  officer  is  Singleton,  who  has 
fought  in  the  service  of  bis  king  and  country,  and  would  not 
shelter  his  own  brother  \f  he  thoiiglit  him  guilty  of  unworthy  ac- 
tions. This  old  Abbey  I  repeat  belongs  to  him ; — and  although 
but  a  mouldering  ruin,  ho  will  make  claim  to  it  as  his  property 
when  he  returns  to  England.* 

'* '  And  has  your  Grace  any  further  knowledge  of  tliis  so  greatly 
to-be-drcaded  soldier?— did  you  ever  behold  him,  or  kave  you 
beheld  him  lately  V  uttered  I,  not  doubting  but  that  this  false  and 
treacherous  friend  had  betrayed  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  the  whole 
of  my  conf('dorates,  into  the  power  of  justice.  I  was  however 
confounded  by  a  reply  quite  contradictory  to  the  suggestion  I  had 
just  formed,  in  which  her  Grace  positively  declared,  that  she  had 
never  beheld  Captain  Singleton  in  the  whole  course  of  her  exis- 
tence, and  believed  him  to  be  at  that  moment  sojourning  in  a  far 
distant  land,  somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Italy. 

••  •  Then  by  whom  am  I  betrayed  V  distractedly  exclaimed  I, 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  Duchess  had  nearly  bereft  me  of  my 
senses ;  *'  some  treacherous  villain  has  pliyed  roe  falsely,  and  I  do 
beseech  vour  Grace  to  reveal  his  name.' 

'*  *  That  I  am  not  permitted  to  do ;  I  have  sworn  faithfully  to 
keep  it  scjcret ;'  replied  her  Grace.     *  But  has  not  one  of  your 
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band  played  ihe  truant  lately  1  and,  truly,  to  some  end  would  he 
have  turned  his  absence  had  he  escaped  detection.  Thrice  has 
he  attempted,  to  no  purpose,  a  robbery-  in  the  castle  of  Montault, 
and  the  last  time  was  fortunately  prevented  from  a  possibility  of 
getting  off  by  the  vigilance  of  my  servants ;  who,  having  secured 
him  in  their  custody,  retained  him  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
the  miscreant  was  brought  before  me.  Greatly  intimidated  by 
my  threats,  he  on  his  knees  implored  for  life  and  liberty,  alleging 
in  extenuation  (as  he  seemed  to  think)  of  the  daring  outrage  be 
was  about  to  commit,  that  he  had  accomplices  who  lived  by  the 
nefarious  depredations  they  made  on  the  property  of  others ;  that 
they  were  a  large  body  of  men,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  was 
now  acting ;  and  that  if  he  brought  not  booty  with  him  when  he 
returned  to  the  place  of  their  concealment,  he  should  be  reproached 
and  severely  punished  for  not  having  added  to  xheW  ill-gotten 
stores,  and  expelled  as  being  a  useless  member  of  their  society ; 
adding  to  all  this,  that  he  was  willing  even  to  reveal  the  name  of 
the  Captain,  provided  his  own  safety  w^  not  endangered  by  such 
a  confession. 

**  *  Dismissing  all  witnesses  to  this  close  investigation  of  the 

situation  of  the  trembling  wretch,'  continued'  the  Duchess,  '  from 

the  apartment  where  he  had  been  brought  for  examination,  for 

reasons  of  a  most  potent  nature,  I  said,  *  What,  then,  you  are  a 

band  of  pirates,  or  robbers,  or  something  of  that  description  1* 

*  We  are  both !'  answered  he ;  *  we  are  pirates  on  the  high  seas, 

and  robbers  on  the  high  land,  wherever  we  can  find  an  opportunity 

favourable  for  our  purposes ;  and  have  neither  spared  sex  nor  age 

in  the  regular  routine  of  our  daring  profession.     Our  Captain,  to 

be  sure,  is  somewhat  chicken-hearted,  and  pretends  to  have  fine 

feelings  about  humanity  and  all  such-like ;   but,  by  St.  Peter,  I 

never  found  that  he  had  any  dislike  to  fingering  of  the  cash  aAer 

it  was  once  got,  though  obtained  even  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a 

human  ci^ature !  I  always  marked  that,  and  that  he  feasted  at  the 

banquet,  and  enjoyed  the  sport,  with  as  good  an  appetite  as  any 

of  us ;  for  all  his  palavar  about  humanitf^  and  so  forth,  he  bad 

as  little  cause  to  boast  of  that  in  his  composition  as  any  of  our 

crew  I* 
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«'  *  Hear  you  not  this,  Paulo  Michelio  1  This  is  the  attachment 
of  one  of  your  own  sworn  confederates,  and  this  the  favourable  esti- 
mate he  chose  to  ^e  of  the  merits  of  his  worthy  Capitan,  whose 
name  I  next  demanded,  promising  htm  not  only  pardon  for  his  in- 
dividual offence,  but  assuring  him  that  I  had  no  intention  of  be- 
traying him  or  any  of  hb  crew,  provided  they  kept  their  own  se- 
cret, and  refrained  irom  making  further  depredations  upon  the 
coast.  To  conclude,  I  offered  him  'n  reward  to  deliver  up  the 
name  of  his  Captain,  and  the  place  of  his  concealment,  nor  was  I 
much  surprised  to  find  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
gold,  nor  more  astonished  that  Pauio  Michelio  was  discovered  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  band*  Truly  I  suspected  as  much  when  you 
departed  with  the  five  thousand  pounds  I  deposited  in  your  hands 
on  condition  that  you  would  espouse  her  whom  I  still  believed  to 
be  Agatha  Dekrusa.  You  knew  at  the  time  that  she  was  no 
longer  so,  having  seen  her  led  to  the  altar  by  my  son  many  months 
before.  This  circumstance  you  perfidiously  concealed  firom  my 
knowledge  at  the  very  time  that  the  disclosure  would  have  contri- 
buted so  highly  to  the  repose  of  my  wounded  mind  ;  and  you  were 
twice  a  traitor  to  your  master  as  well  as  to  roe.  You  were  treach- 
erously false  to  both  of  us ;  and  you  would  look  queer,  Mr.  Paulo 
Michelio,  were  I  now  to  impeach  you  for  it,  and  to  draw  from 
your  coffers  the  money  which  you  obtained  in  so  fraudulent  a  man- 
ner, knowing,  as  you  did,  that  you  were  not  able  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given  you.  At  the  return  of  the 
Duke,  whose  service  you  as  treacherously  quitted,  though  he  was 
so  kind  and  indulgent  a  master,  the  situation  of  my  daughtor-in- 
law  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  he  avowed  his  marriage 
with  Agatha  two  months  before  the  birth  of  his  eldest-born,  which 
was  a  son.  That  child,  thank  heaven,  lived  but  a  few  months  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  his  exalted  birth,  and  Agatha  long  pined 
over  the  death  of  the  to-me  unwelcome  little  stranger,  who  would, 
bad  he  survived,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  rich  domains  of  the 
house  of  Bragansa.* 

**  *  And  is  there  no  danger  of  a  ucand  representative  being  bom 
itill,  to  inherit  these  rich  domains  t'  cried  I,  exulting  at  the  disap* 
pointed  prospects  of  ihis  most  ambitious  lady— «qaaDy  unworthy 
as  a  woman,  as  I  knew  myself  to  be  as  a  man.* 
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>*'  She  furiously  replied — '  Alas,  that  dreaded  event  has  already 
arrived,  and  frustrated  every  expectation  of  my  grandson,  Mon* 
tague  Montault,  becoming  the  future  heir  of  firaganza ;  for  when 
Orlando  again  departed  to  see  his  brolhor-in-Iaw,  the  Marquis  of 
Montault,  in  Italy,  he  left  his  young  Duchess,  (I  grieve  that  1  must 
cull  her  so)  advanced  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  she  has  since 
brought  forth  a  daughter,  the  image  of  her  father;  and  the  liulc 
brat,  unlike  that  sickly  and  delicate  first-born,  thrives  prodi- 
giously, and  is  likely  to  live  to  the  total  frustration  of  all  my  hopes 
and  wishes.  The  daughter  of  the  now  more  than  ever  bated  Flo- 
rentine is,  apparently,  in  a  fair  state  of  becoming  the  future  heiress 
of  the  illustrious  House  of  Braganza.' 

**  *  But  are  there  not  means  to  crush  that  bold  aspiring  hopcT 
uttered  I,  inspired  with  tlie  most  horrible  thought  that  had  ever 
entered  the  imagination  of  mortal  man,  and  stung  alternately  with 
rage  and  jealousy  at  the  happiness  of  the  transported  pair.  "  The 
blossom  is  but  young,  and  tender  buds  will  the  sooner  chance  to 
wither,  nay  expire,  if ' 

**  I  stopped  to  gaze  at  this  moment,  on  the  half-reluctant,  yet 
more  than  half-willing,  auditor  of  my  base  suggestions:  and  per- 
ceived how  greedily  she  devoured  up  my  disfcourse;  one  moment 
deeply  blushing  at  the  reproach  of  her  own  coJscience,  and  the  next 
flushed  with  a  yet  more  vivid  glow  as  she  cont^ plated  the  full  com* 
pletion  of  all  her  hopes  and  wishes  in  the  dchruction  of  the  lovely 
Florentine  and  her  helpless  infant.     At  length  she  exclaimed, — 

"'Not  so,  Michello,  if  I  understand  you  rightly  ;  I  would  not 
have  the  creature  perish,  though  I  wish  her  eternal  separation  from 
the  embraces  of  my  son.  The  brat  too  must  never  know  to  whom 
«be  owes  her  being.* 

"  On  which  I  quickly  replied,  not  giving  her  a  moment's  time 
for  serious  reflection, — 

"If  I  understand  ynu  rigfitly,  lady,  there  is  but  one  way  of  pre- 
venting the  Duchess  and  her  child  from  ever  again  possessing  any 
claim  on  the  aflections  of  your  son.  I  will  not  do  the  deed  myself, 
and  must  ensure  a  high  reward  for  its  execution  :— provided  tliat 
you  never  betray  to  mortal  ear  the  place  of  my  security  in  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Abbey,  or  the  nature  of  my  professiony  or  that  of 
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any  of  my  confederates ; — sweaf  this,  lady,  and  I  will  get  Dick 
Wildfire  to—' 

**  *  To  remove  both  mother  and  child  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
inquiry,'  vociferated  the  Dowat;er,  whose  conntenancc  at  this  mo- 
ment !»honc  with  an  expression  of  the  most  malignant  fury. 

**  *  Far  as  the  bottomless  abyss  of  the  ocean  !  beyond  the  depth 
o(  the  boundless  sea !'  answered  I,  equally  aroused  to  the  fury  of 
revenge  ;  '  a  cradle  and  a  pillow  shall  both  be  prepared  to  seal  the 
beauteous  eyes  that  never  more  shall  wake  to  opening. 

**  *  Your  oath  lady  !  the  sum  of  your  reward,  and  your  wishes 
tfre  accomplished.  The  Florentine  shall  sleep  in  sound  and  sweet 
repose,  the  infant,  too,  as  sweetly.  Name  the  appointed  day,  the 
appointed  hour,  with  the  conditions  I  have  stated.* 

•*  *  And  tliinkcst  thou  I  would  give  my  oatii,  or  grant  those  con- 
ditions, before  I  have  secured  thy  good  faith  V  cried  the  Dowager  ; 
full  twenty  years  to  come,  should*st  thou  reveal  this  tale,  thou  diest 
Paulo !  thou  and  thy  confederates — all!  for  your  lives  are  within 
ray  power,  and  mine  only !  Swear  thou  then  to  be  true,  anu  io 
return  ten  thousand  pounds  arc  yours,  with  my  inviolate  oath  of 
secrecy !' 

**  Transported  by  mention  of  this  rich  reward,  which  satisfied 
tho  utmost  extent  of  my  ambition,  I  threw  myself  at  the  feet  of 
this  demoniac  woman,  and  took  the  oath,  but  bade  her  remember 
that  she  must  not  expect  the  execution  of  the  design  to  be  per* 
formed  by  the  hands  of  Paulo  Michelle  ;  and  tliat  if  perchance  the 
mother  and  the  child  were  saved,  (as  I  haJ  pre-dctermined  that 
they  should  be,)  she  must  not  attribute  the  failure  of  the  plan  to 
me,  but  to  accident  alone,  which  was  insej>arable  from  so  ha- 
zardous an  undertaking. 

**  *  *Tis  enough  that  you  see  it  done,  and  do  not  again  deceive 
roe/  exclaimed  the  Duchess,  placing  a  casket  which  contained  the 
purchase  of  the  lives  of  the  Florentine  and  her  infant  daughter  in 
my  hand.  *  On  the  peril  of  your  life,  Paulo,  be  faithful  to  your 
trust :  or  if,  as  you  say,  any  chance  should  impede  tiie  progress  of 
your  plans,  still  secure  the  persons  of  Agatha  and  her  child  from 
all  possibility  of  escaping  from  the  walls  of  the  old  Abbey,  should 
Sin^^leton  return  to  its  iDonldering  ruins.' 
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**  ^  I  will  remove  them  to  a  place  of  grc^ater  security,*  qinckly 
rejoined  I,  fearful  of  her  adding  any  new  stipulation  to  the  fatal 
contract  I  had  signed  in  a  moment  of  desperation.  *  Lady,  fare- 
well !  when  will  my  services  be  required  V 

*' '  In  a  few  days/  answered  the  Dowager,  *  Agatha  will  set 
out  on  her  voyage  to  Italy,  by  the  express  commands  of  the  Duke 
her  husband,  who  is  in  an  invalid  state  of  health,  and  Orlando 
wishes  me  to  accompany  his  wife  and  child,  whom  he  is  so  pas- 
sionately anxious  to  behold.  Now,  my  affairs  will  not  permit  me 
to  accede  to  this  request  so  immediately,  and  therefore  his  pretty 
minion  is  to  depart  without  me,  and  the  most  active  preparations 
have  been  some  time  making  for  her  intended  voyage,  by  order  of 
my  silly  infatuated  Orlando.  The  most  costly  apparel  has  been 
provided  for  her  and  her  infant  daughter.  This  may  become  the 
treasure  of  you  and  your  confederates  when- you  arrest  her  flight; 
for  you  are  aware  it  must  not  return  to  the  Castle  of  Montaolt, 
from  which,  in  a  few  succeeding  months,  I  shall  be  absent,  with 
the  whole  of  my  establishment.  Now,  I  will  cause  Agatha  to  leave 
the  castle  when  the  shades  of  evening  prevent  the  possibility  of 
distinguishing  any  objects  very  perceptibly.  With  one  attendant 
she  shall  set  out  in  an  open  boat,  and  when  immediately  under  that 
tremendous  cliff  which  has  furnished  a  watery  bed  to  thousands, 
advance  with  your  confederates,  whomsoever  you  league  with  yoo 
on  this  embassy  !  Neither  Agatha,  her  attendant,  or  the  child  will 
be  able  to  make  the  slightest  resistance.  They  may  utter,  indeed, 
piercing  shrieks,  but  that  is  all.  Nobody  will  hear  them,  for  there 
is  only  an  old  ruinous  Cottage  on  the  top  of  the  Cliff,  which  no 
one  inhabits !  and  here  you  need  not  fear  detection.-*-How  easily 
there,  you  know  Paulo,  may  the  design  be  accomplished !' 

"  *  True,  lady,*  uttered  I,  secretly  shuddering  at  the  horrible 
thought,  *  it  will  be  then  easy,  sure  enough,  to  noamp  the  6«at, 
and  send  the  Florentine  and  her  pret^  baby  to  the  bottom  ;  and 
when  they  are  once  safely  bestowed  there,  they  won*t  come  back 
to  tell  you  of  it,  I  warrant  me.' 

"  The  inhuman  Duchess  expressed  her  approbation  of  this  ob* 
servation  by  a  joyous  burst  of  involuntary  laughter:  atkngth, 
suming  her  stern  ferocity,  she  exclaimed :— > 
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"  *  Or,  eKapiog  from  thb  perilous  situation  by  any  unexpected 
means,  you  will  in&tantly  bear  them  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey* 
Paulo  Michello,  remember  your  oath  !  in  which  the  safety  of  your 
confederates  is  implicated  as  well  as  your  own.  Farewell  !*-by 
to*i]|orrow*s  eve  be  the  destruction  of  Agatha  and  her  infant 
daughter  certain : — ^vanish— instantly  begone  !  some  of  my  do* 
roestics  are  approaching,  and  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  to 
conceal  our  plans.* 

*'  Lady,  I  had  not  the  courage  at  the  moment  to  bid  this  inhu- 
'  man  tigress  farewell,  or  to  tarry  an  instant  longer  in  a  place  so 
impregnated  with  danger ;  but,  speedily  arriving  at  the  sea-coast, 
I  jumped  into  the  boat  of  a  poor  fisher,  who  was  gokig  to  his  ac« 
customed  labour,  and,  requesting  that  he  would  give  me  a  passage 
to  the  opposite  shore,  threw  him  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  and 
winged  my  way  once  more  to  the  old  Abbey,  where  no  one  dared 
to  inquire  into  my  proceedings :— not  even  Marinetta  or  my  moth* 
er  ever  presumed  to  ask  me  questions.  Much  hurt  however  at  the 
still  protracted  absence  of  my  friend,  whom  alone  at  the  same 
time,  I  feared  to  encounter,  I  deposited  my  money  in  my  cabinet 
and  hastened  on  board  of  the  Buccaneer ;  where  the  first  object  I 
beheld  was  Dick  Wildfire^  towards  whom,  though  I  longed  to  re- 
proach him  for  the  situation  inttf  which  he  had  betrayed  me,  I  was 
unwilling,  from  motives  of  the  highest  import,  to  maniftst  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  displeasure. 

*'  It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  our  society  never  to  exchange  words, 
but  signs,  when  any  secret  expedition  was  afoot  likely  to  increase 
the  treasures  of  our  community ;  and  this  was  so  perfectly  tinder- 
stood  among  us,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  a  certain 
signal,  which  was  instantly  conceived,  and  obeyed  in  profound  si- 
lence, and  the  next  day  was  set  apart  for  my  operations.  I  was 
agitated  beyond  description,  when  the  appointed  hour  drew  nigb, 
and  the  shades  of  evening  prevailed  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
ocean.  Manlrida,  Hasrac,  and  Dick  Wildfire,  whose  assistance  I 
could  not  do  without,  were  my  companions  in  the  boat  which  bore 
away  for  the  fatal  cliflT. 

'* '  Put  on  your  masks,'  uttered  I.     ^  There  is  a  boat  bearing 

for  the  clifl*. — ^It  is  our  destined  prey.— Use  no  violence  with  the 
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boBtman, — but  seize  the  contents  ;  the  chests, — but  what  is  still 
more  valuable  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  eastern  world — tlie 
beauteous  lady,  and  the  infant  child  that  reposes  on  her  bosom* 
The  attendant  may  depart  in  peace,  so  you  secure  the  lady.* 

"  *  By  St.  Peter,  but  we  must  make  quick  work  of  it,  captain  !* 
littered  Manfrida,  '  for  there  is  another  sail  bearing  fast  upon  us.* 

"  '  Ready  !'  cried  Dick,  palling  along-side  of  the  boat. 

'*  *  Attack  !'  vociferated  I,  in  a  disguised  tone. 

**  ♦  Surrender,'  roared  out  Manfrida. — The  screams  of  the  beau- 
tiful Florentine  and  her  attendant  nowrenttheair,  when  the  boat- 
man, turning  towards  her  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  ipathy, 
assured  her  that  he  could  Offer  no  resistance;  that  we  were  a  body 
of  armed  men-^he  believed  pirates,  and  that  contention  with  them 
was  unavailing. 

•*  •  And- what  seek  youl'  cried  the  lovely  Duchess,  turning  on 
us  a  look  of  supplication  which  might  have  disarmed  the  fury  of 
the  most  savngc  heart ; — *  if  it  be  treasure,  take  all  that  1  possess 
and  I  will  not  repine.  Remove  the  chests,  yon  will  find  them 
worthy  of  your  acceptance  ;— but  spare,  oh  spare  this  helpless  in- 
fant at  a  mother's  panting  breast.  Some  of  you  have  niolhers— 
had  mothers.  Oh,  let  then  this  thought  induce  you  to  barm  me 
not,  nor  do  this  infant  wrong.  She  is  my  dearer  part, — the  child, 
the  only  child  of  a  dear,  dear  absent  lord.* 

"  *  Lady,  wo  will  neither  harm  you  nor  your  child,  if  you  wffl 
quietly  depart  with  us,'  cried  Manfrida,  springing  into  the  boat  at 
the  same  instant :  *  we  will  use  no  force,  but  on  compulsion.* 

**  *  Compulsion  V  uttered  the  frantic  Duchess,  struggling  hard 
to  escape  from  his  grasp:  '  on  what  compulsion  am  I  to  surrender 
to  you,  ye  hold,  presuming  and  ferocious  men?  and  by  what  au- 
thority do  you  bold  me  as  your  prisoner  t  have  I  not  given  you  my 
property  V 

**  *  Which  will  avail  nothing  without  you,  lady,*  cried  Manfri- 
da ;  '  the  child  too,  we  must  bear  it  hence,  or * 

"  The  Duchess  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  the  attendant  joined 
in  the  cry  of  terror,  and  the  boat  on  the  opposite  side  was  gain- 
ing fast  upon  us. 

•*  •  By  St.  Peter  we  shall  be  boarded,  captain/  cried  Dick : 
*  there's  two  to  one  against  us  now,  I  promise  yoo** 
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«•  •Arid  all  this  palaver  is  only  delaying  time,'  exclaimed  Manfrida. 
•  Confound  it,  captain,  are  you  going  to  be  daunted  at  the  cries 
of  a  woman?  let  her  cry  and  welcome,  if  she  don't  lead  us  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  rope's  yarn  being  twisted  about  our  necks.  Come, 
pretty  one,  give  mc  the  chicken,  whom  none  of  us  are  going  to 
harm  provided  you  will  just  step  over  into  our  boat,  and  sit  along- 
side our  Captain.' 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  lovely  Duchess,  the  strong  resistance 
she  made,  and  the  incessant  screams  uttered  by  her  and  her  at- 
tendant, rendered  my  interference  and  authority  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, or  the  men  would  have  greatly  murmured  at  my  forbear- 
ance whtn  they  were  using  every  effort  in  their  power  to  move 
obediently  to  my  commands.  Finding  tliercTure  that  the  rowers 
in  the  opposite  boat  were  rapidly  advancing  toward  usy  I  gave 
orders  instantly  to  seize  on  the  Duchess  and  the  cliild,  and  bear 
them  without  further  delay  to  the  boat  in  which  I  was  waiting  to 
receive  her:  and,  though  pierced  with  pangs  unutterable  at  the 
soeming  severity  I  was  obliged  to  adopt,  and  on  hearing  her  pite- 
ous cries, — ^yet  the  urgency  of  existing  circumstances  made  it  im- 
possible to  retreat,  and  I  commanded  Dick  to  swamp  the  boat  if 
tlie  opposite  party,  which  had  now  nearly  approached  us,  offered 
any  opposition;  No  sooner  had  I  given  this  barbarous  mandate, 
which  was  the  only  alternative  that  I  could  adopt  to  force  the 
Duchess  to  compliance,  thun  I  heard  the  voice  of  Captain  Single- 
ton, enjoining  us  to  abstain  from  further  violence  on  the  imme- 
diate peril  of  our  lives  !  and  quickly  the  boat  advanced  toward 
us ;  the  Duchess  losing  not  a  moment  in  imploring  the  protection 
«and  assistance  ofCaptain  Singleton  for  herself  and  child  ;  who  in- 
tlaiitly  exclaimed,-^ 

"  •  Hold  !  I  command  you  to  desist  from  offering  further  out- 
rage to  a  helpless  woman  and  her  yet  more  helpless  child.  Lady, 
fear  nothing  1  under  my  protection  you  are  in  safety,  and,  fero- 
cious as  these  men  may  seem,  1  pledge  my  life  that  they  oflfcr  you 
no  harm.' 

*• '  No,  by  St.  Peter,  not  a  mother's  son  of  us,'  shouted  Man- 
frida, instantly  releasing  the  snowy  arm  he  had  so  rougiily  seized, 
and  resigning  it  to  the  captain,  to  whom  I  had  lately  whispered 
some  words  perfectly  intelligible  to  him. 
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** '  Generous  man !  and  will  you  indeed  protect  me  V  ezclaioi- 
ed  the  Duchess^  clinging  close  to  bis  arm. 

*\  *  With  my  life,  lady  !*  replied  he ;  *  yet  such  is  the  peculiarity 
of  circumstances  attending  your  situation  here,  that  my   protec- 
tion will  avail  but  little  if  you  do  not  resign  yourself  immediately, 
and  accompany  me  to  the  place  to  whibh  these  men  were  going 
to  conduct  you.     They  are  friends  of  mine,  and  though  they  seem 
rough,  have  no  intention  to  offer  you  harm.     By  those  you  call 
your  friends,  lady,  you  have  been  treacherously  betrayed^     Your 
returning  to  them  will  expose  you  to  more  danger,  believe  me, 
than  you  will  encounter  here. — Be  wise,  choose  the  least  evil  that 
may  befal  you :  take  the  only  alternative  that  remains  ;— Hresigna* 
tion  to  the  will  of  a  Power,  superior  to  that  which  reposes  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  whose  hands  fall  nerveless  at  his  command !  de* 
cide,  lady,  and  let  us  instantly  begone.' 

*'  To  which  the  Duchess  after  a  pause  replied  :-^ 

"  *  I  know  not  who  you  are,  or  what  you  are,  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  your  manner,  Sir,  which  assures  me  that  I  may  rely  on 
your  protection ;  and  if  indeed  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I 
should  thus  suffer,  and  thus  be  wronged — :I  will  cease  to  murmur, 
but  endeavour,  for  the  sake  of  this  innocent  babe,  to  bear  with  the 
unjust  wrongs  which  have  fallen  on  the  devoted  head  of  its  unfor- 
tunate mother.  Permit  my  attendant  to  follow  whither  you  are 
conducting  me,  and  I  shall  ask  no  greater  favour.' 

"  *  Assuredly,  madam,*  cried  Captain  Singleton,  and  witboot 
another  sentence  being  exchanged  by  cither  of  the  party,  tbe 
Duchess  suffered  him  quietly  to  place  her  and  her  attendant  io 
our  boat,  to  which  the  men  had  already  removed  the  chests,  and, 
he  stationing  himself  close  at  her  side,  I  gave  instant  orders,  in  an 
under  tone,  to  bear  away  for' the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  old  Ab- 
bey, in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  distraction  ;— -the  unfailing 
accompaniment  of  a  consciousness  of  havio|;  committed  actions 
that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  reflection.*' 


r 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Hear  what  Highland  Nora  latd  : — 
^  The  £arlie*8  ton  f  mil  not  wed  ! 
Should  all  the  race  cf  Nature  die, 
And  none  he  left  bat  he  and  I,— 
For  all  the  goU,  for  all  the  gear, 
For  all  the  landa,  both  far  and  near. 
That  ever  valour  lost  or  won,-^ 
I  would  not  wed  the  Earlie't  eon !"  * 

**  It  was  not,  lady,"  continued  Paulo,  **  that  I  endured  any 
apprehension  on  my  own  account,  or  on  that  of  my  confederates ; 
for  I  well  knew  we^  should  never  be  betrayed  by  any  reports 
given  of  the  seizure  we  had  made  on  the  young  and  lovely  Ducfaen 
of  Braganza,  since  there  was  not  a  doubt  bat  the  very  boatman 
who  had  conveyed  her  to  the  cliff  had  been  considerably  bribed 
for  the  passive  obedience  he  had  shown  in  the  whole  of  this  treach* 
erous  and  nefarious  transaction.  This  man,  having  beheld  his 
lovely  burden  safely  bestowed  along-side  of  us,  rowed  off  with  all 
imaginable  speed,  as  by  no  means  wishing  to  impede  or  throw  the 
sligfitest  obstacle  in  our  way  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  da* 
ring  design  :  and  we  had  still  less  to  fear  from  Captain  Single* 
ton*s  companion  in  the  opposite  boat,  who,  happening  to  be  a 
mere  youth,  very  quietly  sheered  off  the  moment  that  his  boat 
was  rid  of  his  passenger,  not  caring  who  or  what  the  altercation 
bad  been  about,  so  long  as  he  was  paid  for  Ms  fiire.  He  was 
but  little  anxions  about  the  dbtressed  females,  whom  the  dev9 
himself  might  have  run  away  with,  if  he  pleased.  No,  Ladjf4 
It  was  not  the  sensation  of  fear  that  agitated  my  burning  breast^ 
when,  arriving  at  the  old  Abbey,  Captain  Singleion  (deliverlAf 
tip  the  Duchess,  her  child,  and  attendant  to  the  care  of  Mariaettm 
and  my  mother,  with  strict  charge  to  pay  them  every  kindneas 
and  attention,)  fiercely  demanded  to  know  of  metfaatfcAM/nfwi» 
Hon  of  my  beauteous  captive,  and  for  what  purpose  ahe  was  to  be 
detained  in  the  Abbey  as  my  praoner  f 

^  *  Paulo  lAkhello,*  said  he,  in  a  yet  sterner  accent  than  he  bad 
Utberto  used  to  me,  *  use  no  dksimalation  with  one  who  will  not 
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brook  it,  and  who  has  never  dissembled  towards  you  . — perhaps, 
even  has  gone  a  step  beyond  prudence  in  Revealing  to  you  the 
whole  of  his  concerns.  Tell  me  why  you  have  conducted  this 
lady  and  her  infant  child  to  this  solitary  spot,  amidst  the  band  of 
your  lawless  and  licentioifs  companions  1  You  say,  indeed  it  was 
contrary  to  your  inclination,  and  that  you  acted  on  compulsion  : 
what  compulsion,  let  me  ask,  nay  demand,  induces  you  to  act  with 
violence  towards  a  helpless  woman,  whose  very  looks  might  plead 
her  innocence,  and  teach  the  hearts  of  the  most  savage  among 
yrour  crew  to  melt  with  gentle  pity  ?  Paulo  Michello,  I  have 
bithert9  been  your  friend  !  your  adviser !  your  instructor  ! — be- 
ware how  you  make  ^e  your  enemy :— for  I  am  an  avowed  ene- 
my to  that  man,  although  he  were  my  dearest  brother,  who  would 
injure  the  defenceless  sex  which  he  was  ordained  by  laws  both  hu- 
man and  divine  to  protect !' 

"  '  It  is  true,  Sir,  that  I  owe  you  .gratitude,*  answered  I,  much 
stung  by  his  reproach  ;  *  buit  compel  roe  not  to  remember  thatyoK 
alio  owe  some  to  me.  Your  life  was  preserved,  through  my  im- 
mediate means,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  yoiir  enemies.  It  is 
now  your  turn  to  preserve  mine !  which,,  without  this  lady  and 
that  infant  being  held  my  captives,  will  be  delivered  up  into  the 
bauds  of  justice.  One  of  the  men  has  proved  a  miscreant,  and 
has  betrayed  me  into  the  power  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bra- 
ganza.  That  lovely  creature,  whom  we  have  brought  to  the  old 
Abbey  is  the  wife  of  her  son,  the  young  Duke  Orlando,  and  the 
fihWd  (their  only  one^  is  the  infant  heiress  of  his  illustrious  bouse. 
b  WHS  xho pious  wislirof  the  grandmother  to  have  exterminated  tlie 
mortal  race  of  both  ilie  mother  and  the  child  on  this  very  ap- 
pointed evening,  and  I  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  accom* 
plishiug  this  most  execrable  doed  I  Yes,  I  tremble  while  I  pro- 
nounce it,  that  it  was  intended  the  boat  should  have  been  upsel 
teneath  the  cliff,  and  that  Agatha  and  her  infant  daughter  should 
have  iloated  on  the  waves  I* 

"  *  And  had  you  the  cruelty  to  make  such  conditions  with  this 
most  execrable  monster  of  a  woman  V  denuinded  Captain  Siogletoo* 
*  Paolo  Michelle*  I  will  not  suppose  it  possible  that  on  soy  tenns 
ywi  would  prottise  ta  execute  so  borrible  a  deed  V 
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**  *  No,  Sir»  I  iras  not  so  inhuman,'  answered  I»  *  I  made  a. 
cUusn  by  which  I  did  not  strictly  bind  myself,  or  any  other,  to  the 
accomplishniertt  of  this  infemal  puvposq.* 

^*  *  And  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,*  cried  Captain  Singleton,  turning 
on  me  a  stem  and  inquiring  eye,  ^  on  my  nearly  coming  in  contact 
with  your  boat,  when  the  cries  of  that  lovely  angel  pierced  every 
heart  savo  yours  alone  !  then,  Paulo  Michelle,  if  I  mistake  not,  It 
was  at  this  fearful  moment  I  beard  you  give  orders  to  Dick  WUd*- 
fire  to  swamp.the  b6at,  which  niu«t  iaevitably  have  endangered  the 
existence  of  every  human  being  in  it." 

"  *  Believe  me.  Sir,'  uttered  I, '  it  was  merely  an  expedient  to 
Ibrce  tlie  Duchess  to  compliance^  nothing  more..  1  swear  by  hea- 
'ven,  her  life  and  thai  of  the  io&nt  I  would  have  preserved  at  the 
peril  of  my  own.  For  the  wealth  of  worlds  I  would  not  touch 
that  iniant  with  a  band  of  harm.' 

**  *  You  must  henceforth  prove  that  assertion  by  a  stronger  tes- 
timony tbftn  mere  words,'  cried  Captain  Singleton ;  ^  for  neither 
the  mother  nor  the  child  will  henceforth  be  under  your  control.  I 
mean  not  to  betray  you,  Paulo,  or  expose  your  life  to  danger,  ojt 
the  lives  of  your  confederates ;  far  be  it  from,  me  to  haza^rd  the 
existence  of  my  preserver  1  but  you  cannot  expect  that  I  shajl 
tamely  witness  the  wrongs  of  a  lovely  helpless  injured  woman,. 
wtKbout  ofioring  her  both  protection  and  redress,  which  she  wUl 
never  be  able  to  obtain  in  this  country.  It  has,  or  will,  no  doubt,. 
be  represented  to  the  Duke  by  hi»  base  unworthy  mother,  that  his 
wife  and  child  are  dead.' 

^  *  Restoring  them  .to  him,  my  death  will  be  certain,.'  uttered  I ; 
and  the  lives  also  of  my  confederates  be  saorificed  to  his.  re* 
venge.* 

*'  *  In  all  human  probability,  such  would  be  a  natural  conse- 
quence, were  the  transaction  once  revealed  to  his  knowJedge,*^ 
cried  Captain  Singleton  ;  *  but  fear  nothing  from  me.  While  I 
have  the  power  of  protecting  you,  you  shall  be  safe ;  and  from  the 
Dowager  you  have  but  little  to  apprehend. — ^he  will  keep  her 
guilty  secret,  or  her  own  life,  which  is  now  in  your  power,  will  lie 
the  forfeit  of  her  crimes,  in  having  attempted  to  aim  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Doehess  and  her  ipfant  daughter,  who,  at  this  me- 
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ment,  sh^  imagines  sleep  in  the  watery  bed  her  goodly  care 
would  have  provided  for  them.     Now,  Paulo,  I  have  but  one  pUa 
to  propose  to  you  to  elude'  the  vigilant  pursuit  of  (he  malignant 
Dowager :  in  a  few  days  I  shall  set  off  for  Denmark  ;  for  I  am  now 
at  liberty  to  return  again  without  fear,  shame,  or  remorse  at  ha* 
ving  committed  an  action  disgraceful  to  humanity.     The  Count  Sa- 
daskie  so  far  from  having  perished  by  my  hand,  has  recovered  from 
the  wound  I  gave  him  in  our  fatal  encounter,  and  is  now  perfectly 
re-established  in  his  health.   I  received  letters  from  my  correspond* 
ents  which  have  duly  informed  me  of  this  fact,  and  of  other  cir- 
ctimstances  which  require  niy  immediate  presence  in  Denmark  ; 
alas,  too  late,  I  fear,  to  prevent  my  adored  Matilda  from  taking  the 
eternal  vow  of  celibacy,  which  she  has  resolved  to  da  in  spite  of 
every  remonstrance  to  the  contrary.     The  Baron,  her  father,  is  no 
more,  and  she  is  left  the  sole  surviving  heiress  of  his  rich  domains : 
but  what  does  this  avail,  it  she  should  be  thus  lost  to  me  for  ever  T 
Already  has  she  entered  the  walls  of  the  holy  Sanctuary,  and  per- 
haps ere  this  has  taken  the  veil.    It  was  the  serious  import  oftheMe 
letters  ifliat  so  long  detained  me  at  Cromer,^  which  accident  I  shall 
not  regret,  since  it  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of  befriending  a 
lovely  and  unfortunate  woman  in  the  hour  of  peril.     The  plan  I 
now  propose,  Paulo,  is,  that  you  imniediately  depart  with  me  to 
Denmark,  taking  the  young  Duchess  and  her  infant  daughter  along 
with  us,  as  also  her  attendant ;  where,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Sisters,  under  a  borrowed  name,  I  will  safely  bestow  hertHI  tine 
shall  one  day  restore  her  to  her  husband,  without  danger  of  yoor 
life,  or  those  of  your  confederates,  being  implicated  in  the  d'ttco* 
very.     I  know  of  no  other  expedient  to  save  you  from  the  ciawi  of 
the  Dowager,Paulo,  under  existing  circumstances  ;*  and  most  gladly, 
lady,  was  I  disposed  to  accept  of  the  offered  assistance  of  my  once 
once  again  invaluable  monitor  and  friend ;  to  whom  I  imparted  the 
whole  history  of  the  lovely  Florentine,  her  private  marrrtige 
with  the  Duke  Orlando,  the  Dowager's  conduct  and  treachery  on 
the  occasion,  with  my  subsequent  reasons  for  having  so  sod* 
denly  and  abruptly  abandoned  bis  service,  omitting  not  to  raentioa 
his  friendship,  his  confidence  in  me,  and  his  generous  kindiiett;nt 
the  same  time  not  forgetting  the  blow  be  had  gtiren  me  in  the  so 
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ment  of  his  passion,  and  which  I  alleged  as  the  principal  cause  for 
my  cherishing  eternal  revenge  aad  hatred  towards  him. 

*'  *  All  that  passed,  and  ten  thousand  times  more,  you  merited 
at  his  hands/  cried  Captain  Singleton  ;>  Paulo  Michello,  you  have 
acted  like  a  base  and  treacherous  villain !  nor  will  1  flatter  you,  hy 
sparing  you  the  epithets  which  your  conduct  has  deserved.  There 
is  now  only  ono  way  for  you  at  aU  to  repair  your  former  offences ; 
and  that  is,  to  preserve  the  innocent  offspring  of  your  much-in- 
jured lord,  and  to  protect  from  futuro  outrage  his  young  and  lovely 
wife.  You  must  solemnly  swear  to  do  this  ere  I  will  ever  consent 
to  trust  you  more  !  and  heware,  Paulo  Michello,  how  you  abuse 
this  sacred  oath,  the  forfeiture  of  which  shall  cost  you  your  life ! — 
If  you  ever  more  endanger  the  existence  of  the  future  heiress  of 
the  House  of  Braganza,  or  the  safety  of  her  unfortunate  mother, 
that  hour  will  cost  you  dearly. — Reflect  on  the  nature  of  this  oath, 
for  yoQ  must  abide  by  the  consequences.' 

'*  Lady,  it  was  a  tremendous  oath  which  Captain  Singleton  then 
drew  up  and  dictated  to  me : — in  which  I  was  strictly  bound  to  his 
service,  and  to  keep  the  secret  of  your  birth,  for  eighteen  years  ; 
in  all  which  time  I  was  to  be  near  bis  person  and  never  separated 
from  him  for  a  single  day,  unless  at  bis  own  direction.  In  short, 
be  80  settled  it  that  he  was  never  to  lose  sight  of  me,  and  that  I 
was  to  hold  no  converse  with  any  human  being  on  the  quality  of 
the  young  Duchess  or  her  infant  daughter,,  who  was  to  pass  for  his 
own : — that  she  was  to  he  called  Agatha  Singleiont  and  that  I 
was  to  address  her  by  no  other  title,  unless  unCoreseen  circumstan- 
ces rendered  a  disclosure  necessary.  All .  this  on  my  trembling 
knees  I  solemnly  swore  to  abide  by,  sealing  my  faith  by  one  of 
the  most  awful  and  serious  oaths  I  had  ever  taken  in  tny  whole 
existence;  vowing  to  consider  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  my  con- 
federates, forfeit  to  the  power  of  justice  should  I  depart  from  my 
plighted  obligation. 

"  This  being  adjusted,  not  a  sentence  further  passed  my  lips; — 
and  I  consented  to  the  restrictions  he  had  made  without  a  mur- 
mur of  complaint ;  I  agreed  to  go  to  Denmark  with  him  also  in 
the  character  of  his  servant,  and  there  to  abide  bis  further  instruc- 
tions; but  the  hardest  task  I  had  to  achieve  was  to  make  myself 
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jfLnpwn  to  the  young  and  lovely  Duchess  of  Bragaoza«  totcll  hertl^' 
part  which  her  mother-in-law  had  acted  towards  her,  and  to  sa. 
{•lire  her  that  she  was  now  protected  from  the  power  of  any  future 
.fvil  machinations.    This  I  had  fully  resolved  to  do  on  the  ^erj 
^rst  opportunity  at  which  I  could  gain  a  moment  of  uninterrupted 
.conversation  with  her:  but  alas,  lady,  this  design  was  frustrated^ 
as  many  are,  by  ^the  peculiar  ordination  of  that  Providence  wlioae 
interposition  is  never  offered  in  vain ;  for  vn  the  third  evening  af« 
ter  your  beauteous  mother  had  become  the  inmate  of  the  old  Ab* 
bey,  she  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  brain  fever,  wbkb  within  twi> 
Jiours  of  her  dissolution  rendered  her  insensible   of  e^rery  scene 
passing  around  her.    Ah,  lady !  what  compunction  end  remorse 
then  seized  on  my  soul !    Had  I  been  possessed^  of  the  wealth  of 
^worlds,  t  Woeki  have  freely  bestowed  it  to  have  brought  reterning 
)ieaUh  to  the  pale  cheek  of  the  suffering  invalid*    AH  that  I  «oald 
do  to  prevent  the  malady  from  proving  immediately  fatal  I  did ; 
for  on  its  first  approach,  I  flew  to  obtain  mediesd  assistance^  Sod 
brought  a  physician  with  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Crom^, 
to  whom  I  disguised  myself  as  much  as  possible  froni  ebservatioo, 
and,  depositing  in  his  hand  a  considerable  sum  of -moaey  as  a  re* 
ward  for  bis  trouble,  hastened  to  the  bed-eide  of  yout  auffefing 
parent ;  where  also  was  stationed  my  mother ;  her  dwn  attendant; 
and  Captain  Singleton,  who  never  quitted  her  from  the  moment 
that  he  guessed  at  the  danger  of  her  disease,  which  the  phystdaa 
Immediately  pronounced  would  terminate  fatally. 

** '  All  that  we  can  now  do,*  uttered  he,  '  will  be  to  restore  fbe 
suffering  patient  to  a  few  hours  of  returtjing  reason ;  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  medicines  I  have  administered,  may  probably  take 
place  in  the  course  of  four  andtwenty  hours;  but  I  am  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  informing  you,  my  good  friends,  that  its  con- 
tinuance  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  almost  instantly  ibllow* 
ed  by  dissblutiou.  A  mortification  has  already  taken  placed  from 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease,  which,  although  apparently  in  Its 
early  stage,  no  human  means  can  avert  :-^norcaii  medicine,  thovgb 
timely  administered,  afford  the  patient  any  liffectual  reMsf.  h  may 
indeed  for  a  few  short  hours  protract<leath,  nay,  may  seem  to  les- 
sen some  part  of  the  violent  symptoms  which  a]ppear ;  bttt  k  will 
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not,  it  cftnoot,  rekindb  the  vital  spark*  which  in  her  wiH  shoeiljr 
eipire,  in  despite  of  all  th«  efforts  of  human  skill !' 

'*  At  this  a£Bictiog  intelligence,  lady,  imagine  the  scene  of  coni 
iternatlon  and  conliisioa  which  prevailed.  Alas !  to  me  it  was  the 
roost  agonising  sensation  I  had  ever  experienced  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  existeacet  that  I  had  been  at  all  accessary  to  rcdu* 
cing  this  roost  lovely  and  amiable  of  all  human  beings  to  so  deplo- 
rable a  situation  I  while  the  generous,  warm  and  feeling  heart  of 
Captain  Singleton  bled  alrooat  at  every  pore.  My  Marinetta  too 
and  my  mother  were  considerably  affected,  while  the  heart-rend* 
ing  agony  of  tbe  almost  speechleu  attendant  of  the  lovely  Duchess 
aggravated  our  emotions,  already  acute  and  painful  beyond  de» 
acription !— >ia  additioa  to  all  which,  the  sight  of  the  unconscioul 
and  innocent  babe  (which  was  yourself  lady,)  rendered  still  deep^ 
•r  the  torments  of  anxiety  which  we  endured  for  the  fate  of  its 
lovely  and  unfortunate  mother  I  for  oh,  lovely  did  she  still  seem, 
thoogb  in  sickness  and  in  death. 

** '  Since  there  is  now  no  hope,^  cried  Captain  Singleton,  *  let 
us  not  quit  for  a  moment  this  departing  angel,  that  should  one  ray 
of  returning  recollection  animate  her  languid  frame,  her  last  re^ 
quests  may  be  attended  to  most  sacredly.  Paulo  Michello,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  you  should  be  seen,'  added  he  in  a  whisper, 
*  your  presence  would  only  disturb  her  dying  moments :  though  I 
by  no  means  wish  yt>u  to  depart  from  the  chamber ;  be  near  at 
band,  that  you  may  bear  those  requests  which  she  will  doubts 
leas  makfi  (if  she  has  the  least  dawning  of  reason)  respecting  her 
child/ 

'*  I  did  so,  kdy.  Behipd  a  screen,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  I 
hAM  tlio  last  of  yt>or  beauteous  unfortunate  mother,  as  she  gcnt^ 
ly  closed  her  eyes  in  everlasting  sleep  I  and  shall  I  ever  forget  that 
fearfiil,  that  awful,  that  impressive  scene  T— even  now  is  awakened 
the  deep  throb  of  unutterable  anguish  that  she  left  behind  her, 
when  aH  which  remained  of  that  most  perfect  and  lovely  form  be- 
came nothing  more  than  a  aaere  lifeless  lump  of  clay  I  God  of 
sy  fathers  I  shall  I  ever  foiget  when,  at  the  silent  hour  of  midnight, 
ahe  suddenly  ceased  from  expnaaing  the  wild  disorder  of  a  bewil- 
dared  upagin«lionFT-«haa  her  eyaa,  no  longer  possessed  whh  a 
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vacant  stare,  partook  again  of  their  wonted  soul-beaming  soft- 
ness— when  her  voice  resumed  its  usual  melody,  and  no  longer 
spoke  in  terrors  to  the  guilty  soul !  She  addressed  her  attendant, 
who  sat  weeping  by  the  bedside,  and  extended  her  hand  toward 
Captain  Singletoi^,  who  was  absorbed  in  grief,  and  stationed  on 
the  other  side. 

•• '  Weep  only  for  those,'  exclaimed  she,  '  destined  to  be  misera- 
ble ;  but  shed  no  tear  for  one  who  is  this  night  going  to  sleep  with 
angels. — ^I  am  young,  and  a  little  while  ago  thought  it  a  fearful 
thing  to  die,  because  I  had  a  child  that  I  could  not  take  with  me 
to  that  blessed  land  of  peace  1  so  I  raved,  and  found  my  head  and 
heart  burn  outrageously !  but  shortly  after  I  fell  asleep  and  many 
angels  came  and  comforted  me,  and  told  me  that  my  little  one  is 
safe,  and  that  no  one  will  over  harm  her  !  it  is  a  c/rcam,  but  it  has 
refreshed -me  wouderfully,  and  I  shall  rave  xio  more  while  I  am 
with  you ;  and  that  won't  be  long,  shortly  I  must  return  to  the 
angels  whom  I  beheld  comforting  me  in  my  vision.  They  told 
me  I  should  soon  be  with  them,  and  so  I  feel  I  shall  f — What's 
o'clock,  my  friends  1  Jacquelina,  bring  to  me  my  little  Agatha ; 
sleeping  or  waking,  I  would  see  my  child.' 

'*  The  infant,  which  was  indeed  in  a  profound  slumber,  was  in- 
stantly brought  in  by  its  nurse,  and  held  close  to  the  bosom  of  its 
expiring  mother. 

'*  *  Bless  thee,  my  child,'  faintly  murmurecf  she,  for  the  sight  of 
the  babe  scorned  greatly  to  agitate  her,  '  and  if  thy  dying  mother's 
prayers  have  any  avail,  thou  wilt  one  day  see  all  thine  own  inju- 
ries and  thy  mother's  wrongs  redressed. — My  friends,  I  am  not 
high-minded,  though  raised  to  an  exalted  rank  by  my  marriage 
with  this  child's  father ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  inform  yoo  on  whom 
you  are  bestowing  your  kind  attentions,  for  to  your  charge  roust  I 
now  leave  my  helpless  babe.  I  am  the  wife  of  Orlando,  Duke  of 
Braganza. — This  child,  and  she  alone,  has  a  right  to  inherit  the  for- 
tunes of  that  illustrious  house. — The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bragan- 
ea  is  the  mother  of  my  dear  lord,  from  whom  she  has  thus  treach- 
erously trepanned  me,  when  I  fondly  thought  I  was  going  to  meet 
my  husband. — ^The  suffering  proceeding  from  the  terrors  which 
have  so  Suddenly  surprised  me,  has  reduced  me  to  the  state  yoo 
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BOW  see. — I  would  have  conquered  my  feelinj^s,  but  the  conflict 
has  exhausted  my  weak  frame,  and  my  mortal  part  gives  up  the 
contest,  while  the  immortal  is  rapidly  approaching  to  a  land  of 
peace  beyond  all  eartlily  interference  !  That  it  will  be  peace  for 
me  hereafter,  I  know  it  well,  and  have  now  no  fear  of  death  :— 
but  spare  this  infant  from  her  cruel  grandmother.  Protect  her 
from  the  vindictive  malice  of  that  lady,  as  well  as  this  poor  girl, 
who  has  followed  the  adverse  fortunes  of  her  mistress. — And  now« 
Sir,  to  you  I  particularly  address  myself,'  added  the  beauteous 
suflferer,  fixing  her  dove-like  eyes  full  on  the  agitated  countenance 
of  Captain  Singleton;  *your  conduct,  when  I  threw  myself  on 
your  protection,  was  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  humanity 
toward  the  misfortunes  of  a  helpless  woman !  to  you,  in  my  dying 
moments,  I  would  speak  a  few  words  in  private ;  dismiss  all 
others  from  the  chamber,  save  only  the  attendant,  and  my  child, 
whom  I  would  now  gaze  upon  to  the  last  moment  of  my  fleeting 
existence.  You  must  hear  a  dying  mother's  request,  and  as 
you  value  the  repose  of  a  departing  spirit,  you  must  faithfully  at- 
tend to  it' 

"  *  As  I  hope  for  mercy  both  hero  and  hereafter,  dear,  much- 
wrontrod,  beauteous  lady,'  cried  Captain  Sinjrleton,  almost  con- 
vulsed with  emotions  which  he  felt  it  impossible  to  resist,  '  I  will 
promise  to  fulfil  most  sacredly  all  your  injunctions.  Name  them, 
and  I  solemnly  pleuL'c  ray  honour,  nay  my  life,  to  the  strict  per- 
formance of  them,  even  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  existence  I  We 
are  now  alone,  de»arest  lady ;  there  are  none  present  but  Jacque- 
Ijna  and  your  infant :  and  if  of  your  child  you  would  speak,  name 
now  your  requests,  which,  by  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  in  ano- 
ther and  a  better  world,  I  will  solemnly,  nay  most  cheerfully  com- 
ply with.' 

**  The  lovely  Duchess  bowed  her  head  in  deep  and  affecting  si- 
lence ;  and  her  attendant  having  administered  some  cordial  to  her 
by  the  express  order  of  the  physician,  who  waited  in  the  adjoining 
chamber,  she  in  a  few  minutes  seemed  considerably  roused  by  its 
effects,  though  it  was  too  visibly  apparent,  from  her  flushed  cheek 
said  the  brightness  of  ber  eyes,  that  an  access  of  fe%'er  was  rapid- 
ly comiDg  on,  if  it  had  not  already  taken  place.     Neither  was  her 
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speech  so  firm  or  collected  as  at  the  begiQQiDg  of  her  addren  to 
Captain  Siogleton ;  in  short,  it  was  very  easy  to  perceive,  that 
the  awful  moment  was  not  far  distant  when  all  her  suffirriogB  m 
this  mortal  existence  wpuld  be  finally  at  an  end. 

'*  Supported  by  pillows,  with  her  hand  still  clasped  in  that  of 
Captain  Singleton,  she,  although  more  faintly,  continued  to  in»* 
plore  him  in  the  most  affecting  language  to  take  charge  of  her 
child,  and  her  attendant,  into  whose  arms  she  bad  consigned  it 
with  a  dying  mother's  last  kiss,  which  not  withoat  difficulty  she 
had  imprinted  on  its  unconscious  rosy  little  lips. 

"  '  There,'  uttered  she,  her  angelic  countenance  being  suddenly 
illumed  with  a  heavenly  smile, '  go  my  innocent,  and  may  all  thy 
mother's  wrongs,  if  thou  art  destined  to  survive  me,  in  thee  one 
d^y  have  sure  redress.  Sir,  to  your  care  I  bequeath  my  infant, 
and  with  her  all  that  I  now  die  possessed  of.  I  have  some  rich 
clothes,  and  some  valuable  jewels,  the  gifts  of  my  dear  lord :  re- 
serve them  for  my  poor  deserted  Agatha,  and  should  you  ever 
see  her  father,  tell  him  how  I  died,  and  where  !  and  ob,  deceiiv 
him  no{ — tell  him,  be  sure  to  tell  my  Orlando  who  was  tho  commb 
of  our  eternal  separation  in  this  world-chough  she  cannot  part 
us  in  another !' 

*'  *  I  have  little  more  to  say,  and  it  ie  well,  for  I  feel  that  1 
have  but  little  time  to  spare. — I  am  growing  faint,  and  my  head  is 
giddy  : — be  a  father  to  my  child  in  all  respects,  nor  reveal  aogbt 
to  her  of  her  sad,  sad  history,  or  her  mother's  fate,  till  she  b  eld 
enough  to  bear  it.  Let  her  take  your-  name,  whatever  it  is,  aiyl 
oh,  keep  her  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  pride  of  exalted  birth  or 
riches  !  bring  her  up  in  humbleness  and  virtue,  and  when  yoa  be» 
queath  to  her  a  mother's  parting  legacy,  the  jewels  that  I  speak 
of,  let  her  not  know  that  they  once  adorned  the  bosom  of  her  pa- 
rent ;  tell  her  if  poverty  should  ever  be  her  lot,  to  convert  these 
empty  baubles  to  her  use,  but  not  to  swell  her  pride.  Breethe 
not  the  name  of  her  unfortunate  mother,  or  tell  her  of  her  fate, 
till,  restored  to  the  rights  of  her  high  birth,  she  shall  enjof  it9 
privileges  without  reproach  or  stain  on  the  memory  of  her  inotber, 
and  which  then  no  one  shall  unjustly  deprive  her  of;  When  k^ 
tha  shall  be  claimed  and  ackoowled^d  as  the  hwtsaof  BiegtaUf 
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tkaot  and  ooc  till  tKn,  let  her  be  informed  to  whom  she  owes  her 
hirth,  and  that  yoa  received  the  last  request  of  her  dying  mother. 
«*So  shall  heaTen  reward  and  bless  you,  both  here  and  hereafter, 
for  the  kind  compassion  you  have  bestowed  on  an  unhappy  sof* 
ferer.* 

**'  Should  the  Didie  claim  his.  daughter,  must  I  not  perforce 
deliver  her  up  V  uttered  the  captain. 

"  '  No,  DO !'  wildly  exclaimed  she  *  conceal  my  child,  hide  her» 
save  her  trom  the  nghi  of  that  base  woman  her  cruel  grandroo- 
ther.  She  has  destroyed  me,  and  will  seek  to  destroy  my  child.— ^ 
liOok,  she  is  here  !  she  bears  a  dagger  in  her  hand,  and  is  going 
to  plunge  it  in  my  boeom !  hide  dm,  save  me  and  my  little  help* 
less  innocent  from  that  base  wretch!— Jacqaeliua,  don't  you  see 
the  Quchess  coming  toward  us  ?  here,  here,  give  me  my  babe,  and 
I  will  cover  lier  up  with  the  bedclothes ! — The  child,  Jacqaeiina, 
the  child  !  see,  see,  she  is  going  to  stab  it. — Orlando,  lord.  Bra- 
gansa,  be  quick,  save,  save  your  daughter  !  Orlando,  I  say,  why 
come  you  not  at  the  call  of  your  dying  Agatha?  will  you  let  your 
mother  kill  our  pretty  babe  V — 

"  Alas  lady,  I  falter  in  relating  to  you  the  grief,  the  horror,  of 
this  heart-rending  moment !  for  never  after  that  had  your  mother 
one  beam  of  returning  recollection ;  and  she  continued  to  rave 
without  intermission,  till,  more  faintly  and  faintly  beating,  the 
pulse  of  life  throbbed  uo  more  ! 

**  The  physician  ildministered  to  the  latest  moment  of  her  exis* 
tence  all  the  relief  that  mortal  aid  could  give :  and  surely,  lady, 
if  the  anguished  sigh  and  the  fast*falling  tear  are  marks  of  deep 
and  sincere  repentance,  it  was  mine ;  for  innumerable  were  the 
sighs  that  I  heaved,  and  the  tears  that  I  shed  over  the  untimely 
grave  of  the  lovely,  much-wronged  Florentine !  who  had  died 
not  knowing  that  Paulo  Michello  was  so  near  her  at  the  lime  she 
•breathed  her  last,  or  that  I  had  ever  been  instrumental  in  assisting 
the  designs  of  the  infamous  and  cruel  Dowager.  Yes,  lady,  it  is 
true  that  this  horrible  pang  was  spared  me,  -and  for  which  I  had 
reason  to  be  thankful,  for  I  could  never  have  borne  the  torments 
I  should  have  felt  at  being  reproached  by  this  injured  angel  in  her 
kst  dying  moments;  which  had,  without  this  additional  pang^. 
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given  me  the  most  bitter  and  insupportable  %gony :  and  almost 
abhorring  myself  for  the  active  part  I  had  taken  in  destroying  the 
peace  and  endangering  the  existence  of  this  lovely  and  unfortun- 
ate woman,  I  resolved  to  become  truly  penitent  for  all  my  furnaer 
crimes  ;  and,  placing  myself  wholly  under  the  government  of 
Captain  Singleton,  devote  my  life  to  the  service  of  him  and  the 
dear  ofispring  of  the  so  deeply  lamented  and  much  abused  Aera- 
tha,  whose  still  lovely  remains,  after  a  decent  time  had  elapsed, 
we  interred  in  the  old  Abbey,  beneath  one  of  the  cloisters,  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  sanctuary  of  the  pious  monk  Father  j\rar- 
co. — It  was  reported  that  on  this  spot  he  gave  those  lectures  which 
had  converted  so  many  of  his  followers  to  adopt  his  faith.  A  cy- 
press tree  marks  the  place,  lady,  and  the  name  of  Agatha  is  still 
legible  among  those  sad  emblems  of  frail  mortality,  which  eigh- 
teen years  and  more  have  not  served  to  deface  !  much  care  and 
time  was  indeed  bestowed  by  Captain  Singleton  to  render  that 
spot  distinguishable  from  all  others ;  '  and  poor  Agatba !'  has  of- 
ten been  murmured  from  his  lips,  when  he  contemplated  the  cy- 
press that  seemed  to  weep  over  the  loved  remains  which  lay  moul- 
dering beneath  its  silent  melancholy  shade. 

'*  What  Captain  Singleton  said  to  my  confederate  on  the  death 
which  had  so  suddenly  taken  place  of  our  lovely  captive,  I  know 
not ;  but  they  were  probably  much  affected  when  he  urged  it  is  as 
an  imperative  reason  why  I  should  be  absent  from  the  old  Abbey, 
at  this  particular  crisis,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  and 
deputed  Manfrida  and  Hasrac  to  take  the  command  of  the  men 
and  charge  of  the  Abbey,  under  his  authority,  it  being  his  own 
exclusive  property,  till  such  time  was  expired  that  he  should  find 
it  necessary  again  to  return  to  it.  To  the  same  purport  did  he  in- 
form my  mother  and  Marinetta,  the  latter  of  whom  I  proposed 
taking  with  me,  as  a  companion  for  Jacquelina. 

"  '  To  the  first  part  of  the  business,  Paulo,  I  have  no  objection,' 
uttered  Captain  Singleton  ;  •  she  is  your  wife,  is  young  and  love- 
ly ;  and  it  would  be  dangerous  and  impolitic  to  leave  her  behind 
you  : — but  as  a  companion  for  the  nurse  of  the  little  Agatha  I  must 
positively  reject  her  services.  Have  you  forgotten  the  serious 
charges  and  injunctions  I  have  received  with  this  preciout  child, 
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or  the  awful  and  inipressive  words  of  its  dying  mother  t—^nd 
think  you  I  will  lose  sight  of  Jacquelina,  or  permit  her  to  mix  in 
the  society  of  men  and  woman  in  a  gay  and  licentious  world, 
to  pervert  the  principles  of  the  lovely  innocent  under  her  care, 
and  give  improper  notions  to  the  daughter  of  a  martyred  saint  T— 
DO,  Paulo,  such  is  not  my  intention.  I  must  place  Jacquelina  in 
the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters  as  a  boarder,  and  also  the  child, 
where  proper  care  will  be  taken  of  her,  and  the  strictest  attention 
paid  to  her  morals  and  education ;  and  one  being  only  in  the 
world  is  fit  for  the  preceptress  of  the  daughter  of  Braganza*' 

*  The  Lady  Matilda  St.  Clare  V  uttered  L 

*  The  same  !*  answered  Captain  Singleton :  '  she  alone  is 
able  to  direct  the  infant  mind  of  Agatha  to  that  bias  which  her 
angel  mother  so  anxiously  wished  in  the  system  of  education  she 
had  marked  out  for  her  daughter ;  and  which,  had  she  been  living, 
she  would  very  early  have  adopted.  Alas !  with  regard  to  Matil- 
da, t  have  but  little  hope  that  she  will  ever  forego  her  intention 
of  taking  the  veil  for  me  ;  because  she  believed  me  to  be  guilty 
of  follies  and  indiscretions  which  her  pure  and  spotless  heart  has 
so  revolted  at,  that  long  before  my  quarrel  with  Zadaskie  she  re- 
jected my  vows.  But  of  this  resolution  my  powerful  and  vindic- 
tive rival  had  little  reason  to  boast,  as  she  at  the  samv  instant  as 
proudly  rejected  his  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Baron  her  father, 
forbade  him  from  ever  approaching  her  in  the  diaracter  to  which 
be  was  desirous  of  making  pretensions — an  alhanced  husband  !— 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  Count,  imagining  that  I  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  Lady  MatiMa,  sent  me  a  challenge, 
which  however  unwillingly  I  was  obliged  to  accept,  or  have  been 
thought  guilty  of  cowardice,  and  of  rfie  aspersions  he  had  laid  to 
my  charge.  When  we  met,  he  wis  too  much  infuriated  with  rage 
and  jealousy,  both  of  which  arc  generally  blind,  to  listen  to  the 
Toice  of  reason  and  truth  ;— or  our  cause  of  quarrel  had  then  hap- 
pily been  adjusted  otherwbo  than  by  the  desperate  means  which 
were  resorted  to.  He  his  since  been  convinced  of  the  error  he 
laboured  under,  and  of  the  injustice  he  did  me,  when  assured 
from  the  lips  of  the  Lady  Matilda  herself  that  I  possessed  no  influ- 
ence over  her  mind,  though  I  had  once  indeed  obtained  some  in- 
terest in  her  affections,  but  which  were  now  settled  firmly  on  the 
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{^riDciples  of  religious  faith,  which  taught  her  to  choose  a  life  oF 
celthacy  in  preference  to  any  other ;  and  that  her  father,  the  Ba- 
ron, having  left  her  sole  mistress  of  her  actions,  it  was  her  inten- 
tion shortly  to  retire  to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  where 
she  had  received  the  first  rudiments  of  her  education,  and  instant- 
ly  to  take  tlie  veil. — These  are  my  reasons,  Paulo  Michello,  for 
wishing  to  set  put  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  coast  of  Denmark ; — 
hoping  that  I  may  yet  be  able  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  La- 
dy Matilda,  and  implore  her  protection  for  the  lovely  innocent  of 
the  unfortunate  Agatha,  not^  in  the  most  helpless  state  of  infancy; 
but  this  I  cannot  do  without  disclosing  to  her  the  whole  history 
and  misfortunes  of  the  infant's  mother,  which  in  so  pure  and  fault- 
less a  bosom  will  repose  in  honour  afid  safety.  Let  us  then  hasten 
to  prepare  for  our  immediate  departure.  The  men  are  already 
apprised  of  our  intention,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  se- 
curity I  have  given  them  for  your  returning  to  them  at  the  eld 
Abbey  at  an  appointed  season.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  endure  no  ap- 
prehensions respecting  the  conduct  and  management  of  Man/iida 
and  Hasrae,  whom  I  have  placed  over  them.  To  such  a  set  of 
men,  life  is  doubly  sweet,  because  they  fear  death  as  their  bit- 
terest enemy,  and  will  take  care  to  preserve  their  own  secrets  for 
the  sake  cf  their  immediate  preservation.' 

**  I  could  not  but  admit  the  justice  of  this  remark :  and,  leaving 
every  arrangement  that  was  necessary  in  my  affairs  wholly  to  the 
discretion  and  superior  judgment  of  my  now  more  than  ever  re- 
spected and  valuable  friend,  bade  Marinetta  once  more  to  prepfia 
for  a  voyage  over  the  V^gh  seas  ;  at  which  she  seemed  disagnea- 
bly  surprised,  being  still  in  fear  of  the  relative  whoai  she  had 
abandoned,  and  might  probably  again  encounter  when  she  return- 
ed to  her  own  country. 

**  *  Well,  and  in  the  supposition  that  you  do,'  uttered  I,  ^what 
have  you  to  fear  from  his  displeasure  ?  are  you  not  my  wile  by 
every  just  and  sacred  law,  and  think  yon  that  he  will  ever  have 
the  power,  or  even*  inclination,  to  effect  a  separation  between  os? 
are  you  not  far  better  provided  for,  and  better  taken  care  of,  than 
you  WQukl  have  been  had  you  remained  beneath  his  roof,  when 
he  treated  you  with  such  severity  1-«-But  if  you  are  so  afraid  of 
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meeting  your  uncle,  Marinetta,*  continued  I,  '  x<>u  ^^^  *^  <ui 
alternative  by  which  you  may  avoid  it,  and  set  your  heart  at  rest* 

*' '  And  what  is  that,  I  pray  you,  husband  V  inquired  she. 

*'  *  Remain  at  the  Abbey  till  I  again  return  to  it.  My  mother 
will  be  glad  of  so  sprightly  a  companion,  to  cheer  the  lonely  hours 
which  she  will  pass  in  my  absence.  Yes,  Marinetta,  I  plainly  see 
that  you  had  much  rather  I  should  go  without  you.' 

** '  Then  you  plainly  see  wrong,'  cried  Marinetta,  with  a  rosy 
blush  mounting  into  her  fair  and  innocent  face,  and  a  tear  half 
trembling  in  her  dark  eye : — *  if  you  don't  see  that  it  would  be 
worse  tluin  death  to  remain  here  without  you  you  can  see  nothing 
at  all,  and  so  there  is  an  end  to  the  business !' 

"  And  away  she  tript»  ^^dUeft  me  at  liberty  to  make  what  com- 
ment I  pleased  with  respect  to  the  sincerity  of  her  affection  for  me» 
of  which  indeed  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  therefore  gave  my- 
self very  little  trouble  about  the  matter. 

*'  So  Marinetta  of  course  went  with  me ;  and  having  left  my 
mother  in  full  possession  of  all  she  required,  which  was  namely 
plenty  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  she  expressed  vety  little  re- 
gret at  again  bidding  me  farewell :  and  was,  I  perceived,  glad 
enough  to  be  rid  of  my  young  and  sprightly  wife,  towards  whom 
she  had  always  a  most  invincible  dislike,  though  she  never  dared 
to  show  it  in  my  presence. 

**  Well,  lady,  behold  us  once  more  safely  lauded  on  the  coast 
of  Denmark,  where,  on  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  we  did  as  we 
had  done  before, — made  choice  of  a  most  retired  and  sequestered 
habitation,  far  remote  from  the  noisy  bustle  and  business  of  the 
town,  and  where  Captain  Singleton,  taking  the  whole  establuh- 
ment  and  expense  of  the  house  on  himself,  presided  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  making  Marinetta  act  in  the  capacity  of  his  house- 
keeper, and  me — as  I  had  sworn  to  be  by  an  oath  from  which  I 
had  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  of  retracting — his  at- 
tendant, constantly  about  his  person  :*r-but  I  never  sat  down  to 
meals  with  him»  or  entered  into  familiar  conversation,  except  he 
made  the  advances  for  so  doing,  and  which  was  seldom  the  case : 
for,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  after  the  melancholy  death  of  the 
lovely  Florentine,  and  the  circumstances  which  had  attended  it» 
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the  captain  regarded  me  with  impressions  of  a  far  less  friendly  na« 
ture  than  before,  and  at  which,  though  I  murmured  not,  my  pride 
received  a  severe  reproach.     He  also  sunk  into  abstracted  fits  of 
melancholy  and  dejection,  from  which  notliing  seemed  to  have  the 
power  of  alrousing  him  ;  and  which  I  attributed  to  his  hopeless  and 
unconquerable  attachment  to  the  Lady  Matilda  St.  Clare,  from 
whom  he  was  now  for  ever  severed  in  this  world's  earthly  space, 
for  that  lady  had  taken  her  holy  vows  a  few  days  after  our  arrival 
in  Denmark,  and  they  were  irrevocable.   Previous  to  which,  how- 
ever, and  at  the  intercession  of  the  then  reigning  Abbess  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  she  admitted  Captain  Singleton  to 
her  presence,  on  tHe  onty  plea  he  could  have  urged  to  liave  ob* 
tained  any  conversation  with  the  scr^  ^friCtly  pious  lady,  and  that 
was.  to  implore  protection  for  the  helpless  innocent  he  was  so  sa- 
credly charged  with  the  care  of,  within  the-  walls  of  this  holy 
sanctuary.    This  was  at  first  refused  by  the  holy  sisters ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  lovely  infant,  it  was  said,  wrought  a  powerful  influ* 
ence  on  the  feelings  of  the  Lady  Matilda,  to  whom  its  mother's 
misfortunes  and  death  were  affectiugly  related  by  Captain  Single- 
ton, and  she  consented  to  receive  the  little  Agatha,  and  to  super- 
intend her  education,  till  tlie  period  at  which  the  captain  imagined 
he  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  disclose  her  birth  in  order  that  she 
might  be  acknowledged  for  the  daughter  of  Braganza,  and  claim- 
ed by  the  Duke  her  father :  till  when,  in  conformity  to  the  sacred 
promises  given  her  dying  mother,  Captain  Singleton  resolved  to 
keep  her  exalted  birth  and  tbe  circumstances  which  had  subse- 
quently attended  it  a  profound  secret ; — ^lest  the  machinations  of 
the  cruel  and  perfidious  Dowager  Duchess  might  again  crush  tbe 
blossom  as  she  had  destroyed  the  stem  of  this  lovely  tree :  and  ai 
jKone  but  the  Lady  Matilda  and  the  Abbess  knew  the  history  of 
your  mother*s  misfortanes,  or  your  exalted  birth,  lady,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  you  were  received  within  the  walls  of  this  Convent  as 
a  mysterious  little  foundling,  or  that  Lady  Matilda's  passionate 
fondness  for  you,  which  the  captain  has  often  told  me  that  be  be- 
lield  with  rapture,  should  have  awakened  the  jealousy  and  roused 
tbe  suspicions  of  some  of  the  holy  sisterhood  towards  you«    They 
Insinuatedj  iodeedi  no  very  honourable  reflections  on  the  character 
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of  one,  who,  though  acknowledged  as  m  saint,  they  stil)  had  the 
conscience  to  believe  guilty  of  the  grossest  frailty. — Id  short,  Lady 
Matilda  was  long  suspected  to  be  the  mother  of  the  little  foundling 
that  somebody  bad  brought  there,  but  they  did  not  know  who  :  to- 
which  the  repeated  visits  of  the  captain,  who  frequently  went  to  see 
you  in  the  progress  of  your  education,  gave  a  stronger  colour :  but 
what  cannot  wealth  accomplish,  since  it  is  certain  that  it  can  si- 
lence  envy,  and  extort  praise  however  unmerited,  alike  from  the 
tongues  of  the  illiterate  and  the  more  wise  and  cunning  ones.  Thus 
at  the  death  of  the  Abbess,  the  unknown  riches  of  the  wealthy  Ma- 
tilda St.  Clare,  added  to  her  acknowledged  piety,  became  the  in- 
strument which  enabled  that  lady  to  fill  the  vacant  place :  and 
when  this  event  occurred,  none  of  the  holy  sisterhood  ever  again 
made  themselves  busy  about  the  history  of  the  little  Agatha,  or  as 
to  what  relation  this  Captain  Singleton,  who  so  frequently  visited 
the  Convent,  stood  in  to  the  child. — It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Ab- 
bess Matilda  to  espouse  her  cause,  and  that  was  sufficient ! — Ah 
Lady  !  as  you  gradually  approached  towards  maturity, — when 
from  the  bud  of  tender  infancy  you  expanded  to  the  opening  blos- 
som of  womanhood,  and  both  in  mind  and  person  gave  a  lively 
promise  that  the  wishes  of  your  angelic  mother  would  not  be  frus- 
trated, nor  the  hopes  of  your  foster-father  disappointed; — with 
what  rapture  have  I  beheld  him  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Sisters,  dwelling  on  the  accounts  given  him  by  the 
Lady  Matilda  of  your  daily  improvement ;  and  with  what  unspeak- 
able satisfaction  have  I  then  beheld  him  stealing  a  glance  at  my 
Marinette,  after  she  had  become  the  mother  of  my  little  Bcda,  tel- 
ling her  that  her  fortunes  would  one  day  be  exalted  by  this  dear 
and  lovely  child,  meaning  you,  lady. 

"  In  short,  we  should  have  been  content  to  have  passed  our 
whole  lives  in  the  calm  and  peaceful  retreat  which  Captain  Single- 
ton bad  chosen  for  us,  had  not  some  unexpected  reports  reached 
our  ears  of  the  Braganza  family  ;  implying  no  less  than  that  the 
infamous  Dowager  was  coming  to  reside  on  an  estate  which  she 
had  lately  purchased  in  one  of  her  continental  excursions,  in  which 
she  had  been  led  to  travel  through  part  of  Denmark :  that  the  Duke 
Orlando,  distracted  since  the  supposed  death  of  his  lovely  jronng 
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wife  and  infant  daughter,  had,  after  many  months  of  a  severe 
privation  of  all  human  faculties,  suddenly  recovered  the  use  of 
son,  only  tp  shut  himself  out  from  all  social  intercourse  vith 
kind,  and  had  become  a  voluntary  exile  and  a  gloomy  misanthrope, 
the  presence  even  of  his  mother  not  having  the  power  of  enliven- 
ing him  or  drawing  him  from  the  solitary  and  sequestered  spot  he 
had  chosen  for  his  retreat,  which  was  somewhere  upon  the  borden 
of  Switzerland. 

'^  The  very  mention  of  returning  to  his  native  land  filled  him,  h 
was  said,  with  the  wildest  terror  and  dismay,  and  the  recoUectioa 
that  he  once  there  enjoyed  the  possession  of  his  beloved  Agatha 
Delcrusa  frequently  caused  a  relapse  of  the  ment^  malady  which 
«t  times  so  severejy  afflicted  him  ; — ^he  had  retired  to  this  lonely 
and  sequestered  neighbourhood  with  one  only  attondant,  on  his 
person,  and  would  permit  none  other  to  approach  him  ;  which  it* 
tendant  was  an  old  negro  servant  whom  he  had  purchased  of  an 
African  trader ;  this  unsophisticated  black  had  administered  to  him 
through  all  the  stages  of  his  long  and  dangerous  indisposition,  and 
now,  used  to  the  singular  habits  of  his  master,  possessed  more  io* 
fluence  over  his  feelings  than  any  mortal  besides,  and,  in  the  wild- 
est tumults  of  his  disordered  imagination,  would  suddenly  appease 
him !  and  this  faithful  domestic  the  perfidious  mother  had  endeav- 
oured to  corrupt,  and  wtean  from  the  service  of  his  master,  bat  ia 
yain. 

**  Before  be  retired  from  Italy,  however,  she  artfully  oontrived 
a  meeting  with  her  son,  taking  with  her  the  little  Monisigue  Moi^ 
iault,  whom  she  destined  to  be  Braganza^s  heir ;  and  the  uocoah 
^mon  beau^  of  this  child  aroused  for  a  moment  the  torpid  Aeoitiif 
of  her  dejected  son. — '  You  once  promised  to  make  Meatague 
your  heir,*  exclaimed  the  artful  Duchess,  perceiving  that  at  this 
moment  the  Duke  was  regarding  the  boy- with  peculiar  eanMil- 
■ness  not  unmixed  with  affection :  '  ho  is  your  brother's  8on«  aod 
of  all  his  children  he  most  resembles  my  dear  Orlando  P 

^  *  OiaH  bis  children  V  cried  the  Duke,  with  an  icoaical  smibt 
^  why  how  many  childreo  are  you  going  to  conjoin  up  for  \m^ 
molher  \ — he  has  but  one  other  besides  this  pi^tty  bey,  and  thatt 
if  I  mistake  Dot,  Is  a  daughter.;  aad  like  her  molher  too  !«^— ^*  a 
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pause  ensued,  and,  a(^er  a  deep  and  almost  convobtve  sigh,  he 
wildly  resumed : — 

'*  *  And  had  I  not  a  daughter  too  t  and  oh,  was  ihe  like  her 
mother  7 — had  she  such  deep  blue  eyes, — had  she  the  rosy  blush, 
bad  she  the  smile,  the  soft  heavenly  smile  of  ray  Agatha  ? — ^you 
can  tell  me,  mother  !' 

'* '  Nay,  ray  son,  why  do  you  dwell  on  the  past  with  such  pain- 
ful recollection,  alike  distressing  and  unavailing  V  uttered  the  craf* 
ty  Dowager,  pushing  the  blooming  youngster  still'  nearer  to  bis 
uncle.  *  You  speak  of  objects  that  are  now  no  more.  The  litnng 
claim  your  remembrance,  not  the  dead^  who  cannot  return  your 
affection  !  this  little  one,  who  indeed  might  well  pass  for  your  own 
■on,  you  have  the  power  of  making  so,  if  you  please.' 

^  *  As  how,  mother  V  demanded  the  Duke,  by  no  means  insen- 
fltble,  however,  to  the  caresses  of  the  little  smiling  Montague,  who 
had  by  this  time  climbed  up  to  the  Duke's  knees. 

**  *  Why,  as  you  won't  marry  again,'  uttered  the  Duchess — ^but 
had  nearly  repented  of  this  unguarded  expression,  for  the  Duke, 
starting  up  and  pushing  the  boy  from  him  in  a  disordered  manner, 
vehemently  exclaimed,-^ 

*' '  I  marry  again  !  wnat  do  you  mean.  Lady,  by  thus  insulting 
the  feelings  of  your  miserable  son? — have  I  not  lost  an  angel, 
whose  fellow  the  world  oould  not  match  with  all  its  charjus !  and 
think  you  that  another  shall  ever  supply  the  place  of  Agatha  Del-' 
crusa  T-^No,  I  tk€di  n&i  mairy  again !  take  my  answer,  and  trou- 
ble me  no  more.' 

**  As  this  was  uttered  in  a  suUen  and  angry  tone,  some  finesse 
was  thought  proper  to  divert  the  subject  of  the  Duke's  melancholy 
humour,  which  was  effected  by  the  Duchess  turning  round  to  lit- 
tle Montague,  and  telling  him  to  show  his  uncle  how  he  could  do 
his  exercise. 

**  *  Yes,  I  can  march,  handle  arms,  present,  and  fire,'  cried  the 
boy,  with  great  spirit,  immediately  displaying  his  ability  with 
wonderful  address ;  which,  in  addition  to  the  warm  plaudits  be- 
stowed on  him  by  his  grandmother,  very  soon  restored  the  Duke 
to  good  honour,  and  increased  the  predilection  he  felt  befi>re  ia 
firtrour  of  his  little  nephew. 
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'*  In  short,  tho  artful  'and  insidious  Duchess  so  far  interceded  in 
favour  of  Montague  Montault  as  to  induce  the  Duke,  before  be 
.yielded  himself  up  to  voluntary  banishment  in  his  solitary  exile,  to 
«ign  a  paper,  ^bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  wealthy  domains  to  ha 
nephew  in  case  of  his  sudden  demise,  by  which  he  was  eventually 
t6  succeed  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Bra- 
ganza. 

"  No  sooner  had  this  vile  woman  accomplished  her  design  than 
she  departed  from  her  unhappy  son,  so  elated  with  her  successful 
stratagem  that  she  did  not  care  what  became  of  the  unfortunate 
Duke,  and  whether  he  died  in  hisexile  or  not  was  a  matter  of  the 
most  perfect  indifierence  to  her: — while  she  retained  this  docu- 
ment in  her  possession,  she  imagined  that  her  grandson  would  al- 
ways be  secure  of  the  title  and  estate ;  and,  let  the  Duke  banish 
himself  or  not,  that  Montague  Montault  would  still  become  his 
heir.  For  many  years,  therefore,  after  her  son  had  abandoned 
himself  to  exile,  this  vain-glorious  and  ambitious  woman  resided 
wholly  on  a  magnificerit  estate  in  Italy,  revelling  in  splendour,  aikd 
passing  her  time  in  a  round  of  the  most  luxurious  pleasures  and 
pursuits  ;  forgetting,  doubtless,  that  hej^n fortunate  son  Orlando 
was,  or  ever  had  been,  in  existence,  or^hat  she  herself  haA  ren- 
tiered  him  so. 

**  These  were  reflections  which,  dreading  tbe  approach  of,  she 
sedulously  tried  by  every  means  to  avoid,  plunging  into  perpetual 
dissipation,  ill-befitting  her  advanced  season  of  life ;  much  less  did 
she  w'lsh  to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  Agatha,  or  of  her  infant  grand- 
daughter,  both  of  whom  she  believed  had^  been  consigned  to  an 
early  tomb  in  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey,  or  buried 
beneath  the  bottomless  depths  of  the  sea.  Paulo  Michelio,  too, 
she  hoped  was  exterminated  from  the  race  of  mortal  beings ;  or,  if 
living,  he  knew  better  than  to  divulge  her  secret;  it  must  die  with 
him,  or  he  must  die  by  that !  This,  however,  was  a  fearful  and 
terrible  thought  to  the  wicked  Duchess,  for  in  the  latter  case  she 
would  be  punished  too,  although  not  by  Orlando.  The  Dochess, 
it  appeared,  had  of  late  years  some  of  these  disturbed  and  restless 
phantoms  floating  across  her  imagination,  and  was  at  those  times 
obsdk^ed  by  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Montaalt«  as  well  as 
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l)y  their  son  and  daughter^  to  suffer  great  internal  agitation,  which 
was  one  day  more  apparent  than  at  any  other  time  ; — when  Mon- 
tague, happening  to  be  intently  gazing  at  the  face  of  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  a  female  which  hung  up  in  the  picture-gallery,  where 
they  were  walking,  suddenly  exclaimed, — 

" '  There,  my  Lord,  that  is  the  portrait  I  have  heard  say  my 
uncle,  the  Duke  Orlando,  used  to  admire  so  prodigiously  ;  he  said 
it  resembled  his  wife.' 

''  *  Yes,'  answered  the  Marquis,  '  he  did  so,  and  I  have  seen 
him  gaze  on  it  till  he  has  rushed  out  of  the  gallery  in  a  fit  of  abso- 
lute distraction.' 

"  *  Poor  uncle !  what  a  misfortune  it  was  that  she  died  so  soon,' 
rejoined  Montague,  '  so  beautiful  too  !' 

"  Beamy  is  not  exempt  from  the  grave,  my  dear  boy,'  cried  the 
Marquis,  and  at  this  moment  the  Duchess  approached. 

'* '  What  are  you  looking  at  so  intently,  Montague  V  inquired 
she. 

'*  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  that  your  Grace  is  come  to  resolve  me  one 
question,'  said  he,  instantly  leading  her  in  front  of  the  picture,  and 
exclaiming,  as  he  pointed  it  out  to  her  observation,  there  now,  is 
that  portrait  any  thing  like  the  young  lady  that  wy  uncle  the  Duke 
was  married  to,  and  was  so  passionately  fond  of  ^ — she  was  very 
beautiful,  was  not  she,  your  Grace  ? — why  don't  you  answer  me  ? 
you  are  looking  at  the  picture  as  if  you  were  speechless :  you  are 
pale  too,  and  are  trembling  so  that  you  can  scarcely  stand  ;  good 
Heavens,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  Grace  V 

"  *  Give  me  some  water  or  I  shall  faint,'  murmured  out  the 
Duchess,  *  I  am  suffocated  with  the  insupportable  heat  of  these 
rooms :  they  always  have  this  effect  whenever  I  enter  them  !'  and, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  the  Duchess  gave  way  to  a  violent  hysterical 
affection;  nor  after  ^his  circumstance  could  she  ever  be  made  to 
enter  the  gallery  of  pictures  again: — and,  although  Montague 
Montault  thought  this  incident  a  little  extraordinary  in  his  grand- 
mother, he  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness ever  to  recal  it  to  her  memory  again.  What  they  thought 
of  it  was  only  known  to  themselves,  as  it  afterwards  induced  them 

to  be  very  cautious,  when  Montague  was  present,  how  they  talked 
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of  his  absent  uncle,  for  whose  misfortunes  this  amiable  young  mail 
seemed  strongly  interested,  and  whose  fate  he  sincerely  sympa- 
thized in  and  commiserated. 

"  No  sooner,  however,  did  Captain  Singleton  possess  (from  sure 
information)  these  particulars  respecting  the  Braganza  family, 
than  he  instantly  resolved  to  remove  you,  lady,  from  the  Convent 
of  the  Holy  Sisters,  and  to  quit  Denmark  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  '  And  whither  will  you  now  go.  Sir  V  asked  I,  the  old  Abbey 
wilt  surely  be  no  proper  residence  for  tha  beauteous  daughter  of 
Braganza,  now  advancing  into  womanhood,  and  fit  to  adoro  the  so- 
ciety which  so  well  becomes  her  exalted  birth.' 

"  '  Of  which  she  is  not  likely  to  enjoy  the  privileges  till  that 
demon  of  infernal  mischief  is  no  more  !'  cried  the  Captain  ;  ^  but 
it  is  not  to  the  old  Abbey  that  I  intend  to  take  my  lovely  foster- 
child,  and  yet  I  have  potent  reasons  for  not  being  far  distant  from 
that  place.  There  is  a  period  approaching,  Paulo  Michello,  wbea 
the  injuries  of  a  much-wronged,  innocent  angel  will  call  aloud  for 
vengeance  on  the  heads  and  hearts  of  those  who  cropt  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  early  bloom ;  already  does  the  messenger  of  Heaven 
await  the  awful  sentence  which  will  be  inflicted  on  them  for  their 
remorseless  cruelty  to  the  unfortunate  and  martyred  Agatha: 
whose  lovely  offspring  shall  flourish  in  happiness  and  honour  when 
they  shall  be  no  more  !  I  am  going  to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Sisters,  there  to  commune  with  the  Lady  Matilda  on  the  sudden 
intelligence  I  have  gained ;  after  which  I  shall  shelter  my  neslKog 
where  Providence  ordains !'  '* 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

**  A  skippiog,  dancing,  worthless  tribe  ye  are, 
Fii  only  for  yourselves ;  yon  herd  together; 
And  when  the  circling  glass  has  warm'd 
Your  vain  hearts, 

You  talk  of  beauties  that  ifou  never  taw, 
Aad/aney  raptures  that  yen  never  knew  /*' 

Thb  agitation  of  our  lovely  heroine,  during  almost  the  whole 
t>f  the  affecting  recital  given  her  by  Paulo  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  dear  unhappy  authors  of  her  being,  had  produced  an  involun- 
tary paleness  of  complexion,  and  a  universal  trcmour  on  her 
nerves ;  insomuch  that,  alarmed  at  the  change  ho  beheld  in  her 
1}eautiful  features,  Michelio  implored  her  to  take  some  refreshment 
to  revive  her  now  completely  harassed  and  distressed  feelings,  ere 
be  finished  the  painful  task  he  had  so  unwillingly  imposed  on  him- 
self, but  which  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  nevertheless  obliged 
him  to  perform :  while  Agatha,  perfectly  exhausted  by  the  pangs 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  her  feeling  and  sensitive  heart  by  the 
recital  of  her  mother's  wrongs  and  sufferings,  very  gladly  accept- 
ed the  glass  of  wine  and  biscuit  Paulo  now  offered  to  her,  who, 
greatly  participating  in  the  nature  of  her  present  sensations, 
l>egged  that  she  would  endeavour  to  compose  herself,  and  to  con- 
sider that  the  bitterness  of  those  heavy  and  afflicting  trials  was 
now  passed  and  gone  for  ever !  that  the  celestial  spirit  of  her  de- 
parted mother  now  rested  in  peace  from  all  those  suflTerings  which 
cruelty  and  injustice  had  occasioned  her  to  experience ; — and  that 
a  period  was  not  far  hence,  when  brighter  and  happier  prospects 
than  she  had  ever  yet  known  awaited  her. 

••  What,  when  my  dear  unhappy  father  still  remains  in  solitary 
exile,**  cried  Agatha,  at  this  moment  dissolving  into  tears,  ^^  do 
you  promise  prospects  of  felicity  to  his  child  ? — ^his  unacknow- 
ledged, unknown  child,  whom  he  believes  buried  in  one  grave 
with  her  unfortunate  mother  ?  can  Agatha  taste  of  peace,  or  ever 
know  a  gleam  of  happiness,  while  her  father  is  sorrowing  in  a  far 
distant  lands  unconscious  that  his  ofispring  is  still  in  teing,  and 
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mourning  over  his  fate  ? — no,  Paulo !  happiness  is  not  for  roe  till 
I  behold  my  father  !" 

"  Which  day  is  not  far  distant  let  us  hope,  dearest  lady,"  re- 
plied Paulo ;  **  Captarn  Singleton  is  now  gone  to  ascertain  an 
event,  which,  were  we  once  certain  of,  you  will  not  only  behold 
your  father,  but  speedily  be  restored  to  those  rights  of  which  you 
have  so  long  been  unjustly  deprived ; — namely,  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bragauza,  which  only  two  days  since  was  hourly  ex- 
pected at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff.  May  Heaven  be  propitious  to 
our  prayers,  and  grant  that  her  proud,  rebellious,  wicked  spirit 
may  now  have  terminated  its  earthly  race,  which  she  has  rendered 
odious  to  humanity." 

•*  At  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff!"  exclaimed  Agatha,  in  the  ut- 
most astonishment ;  *'  Heavenly  Powers !  and  is  the  Duchess  of 
Braganza  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff]" 

"  It  is  even  so,  dear  lady,"  uttered  Paulo,  •'  your  perfidious 
grandmother  is  your  tenant  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff!" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it  clearly  now !"  cried  the  agitated  Agatha, 
*'  and  it  was  by  her  treacherous  arts  that  I  have  been  betrayed, 
and  forced  from  the  bosom  of  my  protector,  was  it  not,  Paulo  t 
was  it  not  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Duchess  that  I  have  been 
brought  hither?" 

"  To  deny  such  truths,  lady,  as  are  incontestible,  would  be  fofly, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention,"  cried  Paulo :  *'  for  no  sooner  had  we 
quitted  Denmark,  and  arrived  once  more  in  the  laud  of  Great 
Britain,  than  your  foster-father.  Captain  Singleton,  anxious  to 
conceal,  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of,  the  sacred  deposit  w/jich 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  endeavoured  to  procure  a  kabtCation 
secluded  and  remote  from  all  other  earthly  beings ;  and  you  be- 
came an  inmate  of  a  private  lodging  which  he  had  provided  for 
you  t'.vo  months  before  you  retired  with  him  to  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff,  which  it  seems  he  had  made  choice  of  in  preference  to  any 
other  residence  about  the  coast,  and  had  much  difficulty  \n  pur- 
chasing from  Peter  Blust,  merely  because  that  honest  and  benevo- 
lent man  had  coo  much  principle  to  receive  money  for  a  habita- 
tion which  at  the  time  that  Captain  Singleton  in5{>ected  it  was  in- 
irinsically  not  worth  »  farthing :  but  the  Captain,  charmed  with 
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the  delightfully  romantic  beauty  of  the  prospects  which  surrounded 
itf  persisted  in  making  it  habitable  for  his  future  residence,  by  ta- 
king it  entirely  out  of  the  fisher's  hands,  and  bestowing  stich  re- 
pairs on  it  as  were  found  immediately  necessary  for  the  reception 
of  a  tenant;  and  after  unwearied  pains  and  considerable  expense, 
the  Cottage  on  th^  Cliff  was  at  length  rendered  habitable,  and 
convenient  for  the  uses  of  a  small  family ;  and  you  and  your  fos- 
ter-father, with  your  attendant  Claribelle,  and  myself,  became  the 
inmates  of  it  even  before  the  workmen  who  were  employed  on  it 
had  completely  finished  their  duty. — ^During  the  time,  however^ 
that  the  repairs  were  going  forward,  the  Captain  permitted  me  to 
take  up  my  abode  at  the  old  Abbey,  to  which  I  had  carried  Mari- 
netta  and  my  infant  daughter  on  the  moment  of  my  quitting  the 
ship  which  had  conveyed  us  from  Denmark :-— but  you,  lady,  till 
now  were  never  suffered  to  enter  its  walls  1  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Captain  Singleton  would  never  permit  Marinetta  or  her  child 
to  come  into  your  presence,  for  which  reason  he  procured  a  stran- 
ger to  wait  on  you  in  the  person  of  3rour  woman  Claribelle,  whom 
I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  was  highly  recommended  to  his 
notice  by  the  Lady  Matilda  St.  Clare ; — for  Claribelle  lived  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  as  one  of  the  domestics,  though  she 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  holy  orders  of  the  profession,  and  was 
certainly  in  all  respects  a  very  fit  person  to  attend  you.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  poor  Claribelle,  though  probably  she  would 

m 

jiever  have  arrived  to  her  distinguished  post,  had  not  your  former 
nurse,  the  faithful  Jacquelina,  died  of  a  complaint  which  suddenly 
attacked  her  soon  after  she  had  entered  the  walls  of  that  holy 
sanctuary,  while  you  were  yet  unconscious  of  the  loss  of  so  faith*^ 
fully  an  attached  domestic." 

*'  And  how  highly  should  I  have  priased  her  as  being  also  the 
favourite  domestic  of  my  poor  mother,'*  cried  Agatha,  deeply 
•sighing,  *'  and  yet  why  should  I  wish  to  recal  her  to  this  earthly 
•v^le  of  sorrow  1  Alas,  how  far,  far  preferable  her,  state  to  any 
condition  in  which  I  could  have  placed  her,  and  how  enviable* 
compared  to  mine,  the  most  wretched,  the  most  miserable !' 

'*  Say  not  so,  dearest  lady,"  uttered  Paulo,  '*  for  you  are  in- 
Jiooent,  you  are  virtuous,  you  are  good ;  «Dd  to  the  truly  good  aad 
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innocent,  misfortunes,  though  they  seem  heavy,  will  pass  orer 
lightly  as  the  breeze  which  fans  the  leaves  of  summer  roses  !-^>But 
to  proceed. On  my  arrival  at  the  old  Abbey,  I  found  my  con- 
federates in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  subordination  such  as  I  could 
little  have  expected  from  the  irregular  mode  of  life  they  had  for- 
merly led :  and  I  commended  most  highly  the  management  of 
Manfrida  and  Hasrac  during  the  term  of  my  long  absence,  reward- 
ing them  liberally  for  their  pains, — In  short,  I  had  nobody  to  find 
(;iult  with  but  my  mother;  who,  though  aged  and  decrepid,  con- 
stantly indulged  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  such  an  excess,  that 
Hasrac  assured  me  he  had  often  discovered  her  lying  senseless  oq 
the  floor :  and  even  when  perfectly  free  from  those  fits  of  inebrie- 
ty, she  would  invite  the  men  to  nightly  feasts  and  carousals  in  the 
•old  Abbey .-x-At  one  of  these  nightly  revels,  I  loarnt,  she  bad  cans* 
ed  one  of  the  men  to  take  her  to  Cromer  to  purchase  some  new 
apparel,  which  she  pretended  she  wanted,  and  dki  not  retara  froa 
thence  for  three  days. 

'*  Shocked  as  well  as  incensed  at  such  iropradent  and  ridicalous 
conduct  in  so  near  a  relative,  and  one  of  such  advanced  years,  to 
whom  I  had  entrusted  the  whole  of  my  household  concerns,  which 
had  probably  suffered  most  materially  from  her  carelessness  and  • 
wilful  neglect,  I  reproached  her  in  terms  of  the  utmost  asperity, 
and  assured  her,  that  although  she  was  my  mother,  if  a  speedy 
reformation  did  not  shortly  take  place,  I  would  send  her  back  to 
Italy,  and  wholly  withdraw  the  kindness  and  support  she  had 
hitlierto  so  liberally  received  from  my  hands.  Nay,  I  threatened 
to  report  her  conduct  to  Captain  Singleton,  if  she  dk)  not  inuoe- 
.diately  abandon  the  disgraceful  habits  she  had  contracted  during 
the  time  of  my  absence ;  and  this  last  threat  prevaiM ;  for  Mysb 
had  always  stood  in  awe  of  the  captain,  and  was  excessively  afraid 
of  doing  any  thing  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

'*  To  inform  Captain  Singleton  of  my  mother's  misconduct,  hidy, 
I  had  really  no  serious  intention,  or  hs  would  not  have  permitted 
her  to  have  remained  much  longer  an  inhabitant  oftheoM  Abbey, 
after  such  gross  and  indecent  irregularity  of  character,  rendered 
atill  more  inexcusable  at  her  advanci&d  season  of  life ;  but  when 
the  first  emotions  of  anger  towards  her  had  subsided,  I  looked  apoa 
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her  inftrniities  with  aueye  of  pity  rather  than  condemnation,  for  I 
considered  that  she  was  still  nij  mdther,  and,  whatever  her  faults, 
jt  was  the  duty  of  a  child  to  conceal  them  if  possible,  and  not  to 
scrutinize  rigorously,  much  less  to  expose  thcra  to  the  knowledge 
of  an  ever  misjudging  and  censorious  world  ! 

**  The  indiscretions  of  Mvsis  were  therefore  unknown  to  the 
captain,  with  wltom  I  now  wholly  resided  at  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliflf,  though  I  frequently  made  excursions  to  the  old  Abbey,  to 
see  how  things  were  going  on  with  the  men,  and  in  what  manner 
Mysis  conducted  herself  towards  Marinetta  and  the  little  Beda : 
and  it  was  during  these  occasional  visits  that  I  perceived  an  alter- 
ation considerably  for  the  worse  in  the  person  of  my  wife.*  She 
was  pale,  languid,  and  spiritless,  and  in  a  short  time  fell  a  victim 
to  a  rapid  consumption.**  PauTo  sighed  heavily,  and  was  many- 
minutes  before  he  again  resumed  the  thread  of  his  affecting  narra*- 
tfve  ;  during  which  pause  Agatha  exclaimed,— 

**  But  surely  you  employed  every  means  that  medical  assistance 
cohM  afford  for  the  recovery  of  poor  Marinetta-— did  not  yoo, 
Paulo  r 

As  this  question  was  not  asked  by  our  lovely  heroine  without 
fixing  on  Paulo  an  inquiring  and  anxious  eye,  he  evinced  some 
embarrassment  in  making  the  following  reply,  which  was  by  no 
means  a  conclusive  evidence  in  the  opinion  of  Agatha  that  he  had 
strictly  discharged  a  husband's  duty  to  his  suffering  wife. 

**^  Why  yes.  Lady,  when  I  thought  she  was  really  in  danger  I 
obtained  the  advice  of  a  phjrsician,  and  she  had  recourse  to  medV- 
cinesv  but  all  was  ineffectual  to  remove  the  malady  which  had  so 
deeply  taken  root  in  her  constitution.  I  was  inconsolable  at  her 
death,  because  my  poor  little  Beda  had  lost  the  care  of  a  mother, 
which  I  feared  would  be  very  ill  supplied  to  her  by  mine  !  whoi| 
never  having  any  affection  for  Marinetta,  would  pay  very  little  re- 
gard to  her  child.** 

**  Then  why  had  you  not  removed  Beda  from  the  severity  of  sa 
unfeeling,  nay,  so  unnatural,  a  relative  t*'  cried  Agatha,  feeling 
indignant  at  the  neglect  which  Paulo  had  evinced  for  the  fate  of 
hb  sweet  and  affectionate  child.  **  And  why  had  not  your  kind- 
nesa,  as  being  her  lather,  supplied  to  her  the  tender  mother  the  had 
IP  anfortnnately  lett  t** 
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To  which  Paulo,  deeply  colouring,  replied,-- 

"  You  wrong  me,  lady,  in  supposing  that  I  have  not  endea- 
voured to  do  so  ; — but  for  taking  my  daughter  from  the  old  Abbey 
I  had  not  the  power ;  as  I  was  well  assured  that  Captain  Singleton 
would  not  have  received  her  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;  and  wliere 
else  could  I  have  removed  her  V 

"  Pardon  me,  Paulo,  for  saying  that  you  erred  greatly  in  the 
knowledge  of  my  dear  reputed  father's  disposition,**  cried  Agatha, 
**  and  that  you  seem  to  have  had  no  inclination  yourself  to  ask  him 
such  a  favour,  which  he  never  would  have  denied  ; — ^while  I — Ob, 
how  happy  should  I  have  been  to  have  had  the  dear  little  girl  for 
my  companion ! — But  pray  proceed  ;  I  am  anxious  td  learn  by 
what  means  I  was  so  suddenly  deprived  of  my  protector,  and  how 
the  Duchess  discovered  his  lonely  retreat  in  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff: — ^she  was  surely  not  in  England  when  he  first  inhabited  it  I" 

"  No,  Lady,  but  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Montault  bad 
newly  arrived  at  their  magnificent  seat,  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cromer,  and  the  Duchess  herself  was  shortly  expected  at 
her  own  family  mansion,  the  Castle  of  Montault.  Alarmed  by  thb 
intelligence,  I  imparted  it  to  Captain  Singleton,  who  had  once 
been  seen  at  Adam's  circulating  library  by  Lord  Montague  ^on» 
tault ;  and  this  once  was  sufficient,  it  appears,  to  atiFact-his  Lord- 
ship's observations  towards  him,  as  well  as  the  curious  inquiries 
of  the  Montault  family  generally,  as  to  what  sort  of  personage  be 
was ;  at  which  I  do  not  wonder,  for  you,  lady,  were  the  compa- 
^ion  of  your  foster-father  at  this  fatal  visit  to  the  library.'* 

^'  Yes,  I  remember  once,  and  only  once,  that  I  went  thither 
with  my  dear  friend,"  cried  Agatha,  '*  and  he  made  a  purchase  of 
seme  books  and  other  trifles  of  Mr.  Adams,  at  his  library,  who  in- 
deed  surveyed  me  with  strong  symptoms  of  curiosity ;  but  I  saw 
not  Lord'  Montague  or  any  personage  at  all  resembling  him  at  that 
moment ;  and  shortly  ai^er  we  returned  home." 

*<  But  not  without  your  having  left  an  impression  on  the  heart 
of  Lord  Montague  which  it  appears  will  not  be  easily  efiaced,*'  re- 
joined Paulo,  smiling,  while  the  features  of  our  lovely  iieroine  had 
assumed  a  tint  of  the  liveliest  red ; — '*  for  from  that  hour,  lady, 
jou  became  the  object  of  Lord  Montague's  incessant  pursuit,— you 
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did  not  see  liim,  it  is  trae,  for  he  was  probably  concealed,  but  he 
beheld  you ; — and  when  he  went  home  he  could  talk  of  nothings 
but  the  beautiful  danghier  of  the  fecluse  who  lived  in  the  Cottage 
on  ihe  Cliff,  of  whom  Adams  had  given  so  extraordinary  an  ac- 
count with  rrgard  to  his  singular  habits,  manners,  and  mode  of  pur- 
chasing from  Peter  Blust  the  old  ruinous  cot  that  had  so  long  been 
untenanted  by  any  mortal  being.     Not  only  Lord  Montague,  but 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  themselves,  became  interested  in  the 
reports  given  of  tl'is  mysterious  stranger,  who  had  so  suddenly 
settled  on  their  coast ;  nor  was  the  Marchioness,  who  is  a  proud, 
vain,  and  ambitious  woman,  remarkably  pleased  with  Montague's 
warm  and  flattering  description  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  this 
singular  and  romantic  recluse.     She  had  far  other  views  for  the 
wealthy  heir  of  the  fortunes  of  Braganza  and  Montault ;  and  it  was 
probably  some  secret  correspondence  which  she  held  with   her 
mother-in-law,  that  was  the  cause  of  the  Dowager  so  speedily  re- 
turning to  her  native  land  :«-foc  she  did  return  even  while  Captain 
Singleton  inhabited  the  Cottage  on  the  Clifl*! — his  very  name, 
when  she  heard  it,  inspired  her  with  the  most  terrific  fears  that 
her  secret  had  been  discovered,  which  her  grandson  bad  greatly 
added  to  by  lavishing  the  highest  enconiums  on  the  uncommon 
loveliness  of  the  captain*s  young  and  charming  daughter,  whom  be 
professed  never  to  have  beheld  but  once,  and  that  once  only  in  the 
presence  of  her  father ;  and  although  this  ardent  account  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Dowager  at  first  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  apathy, 
yet  she  retired  under  apprehensions  truly  alarming  that  this  lovely 
girl,  whom  Montague  had  so  warmly  eitolled,  was  no  other  than 
the  daughter  of  the  exiled  and  self  banished  Duke  and  the  beautiful 
Florentine :  and  if  so,  where  were  the  aspiring  hopes  she  had 
formed  for  her  darling  grandson? — for  Agatha  would  be  foand  tbe 
rightful  heiress  to  all  the  fortunes  of  Bragansa. 

^  With  so  horrible  a  suggestion  haunting  her  imagination,  and 
tbe  strong  necessity  als^  for  concealing  such  a  conjecture  Iroro  the 
family  of  Montault,  the  Dowager  wrought  her  mind  to  a  perfect 
fever,  aud  continued  for  many  weeks  at  the  castle  seriotisly  con- 
fined by  induposition*    Her  mind  was  alternately  a  prey  to  the 
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most  gloomy  and  prophetic  terrors ;  she  thought  of  her  injmed 
daughter-in-law,  whose  ofispring,  it  was  now  probable,  had  not 
met  the  destruction  she  had  designed  for  her :  and  though  a  period 
of  nearly  eighteen  years  had  elapsed,  the  unfortunate  and  lovely 
Florentine  herself  might  still  be  living. 

**  What  was  to  be  done,  in  this  momentous  and  critical  state  of 
her  affairs,  the  perplexed  and  agitated  Dowager  knew  not.  With- 
out betraying  her  secret  to  Captain  Singleton,  she  could  form  no 
probable  pretext  for  gaining  a  sight  of  his  beautiful  daughter,  whom 
he  kept  secluded  almost  from  all  intercourse  with  her  fellow- 
beings  ! 

**  But  think  you,  lady,  that  during  this  interval  of  the  Dowager's 
indisposition  I  was  idle  in  conveying  to  the  ear  of  your  foster  Ei- 
ther all  the  intelligence  I  could  gain  of  what  was  passing  at 
MontauU  Castle  ? — No !  I  had  obtained  an  influence  over  the  af- 
fections of  a  female  domestic  in  the  Duchess's  establishment,  who 
was  in  all  the  cabinet  secrets  of  her  lady  ;  and  under  pretence  of 
conceiving  a  violent  passion  for  her,  and  with  a  borrowed  name 
and  character,  frequently  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  her; 
and  she,  unasked,  gave  me  the  full  history  of  her  infamous  mif-> 
tress. 

"  Thus,  hearing  from  Isabel  that  the  Duchess  was  recovering^ 
and  shortly  intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Clif,  I 
flew  on  my  return  to  the  chamber  of  Captain  Singleton  and  appri- 
sed him  of  her  design  ;  beseeching  him,  though  at  so  late  an  hoofi 
to  pack  up  all  the  valuable  chests  which  belonged  to  your  mother, 
and  repair  with  them  to  the  old  Abbey,  *  in  which  case,'  cried  I« 
'  this  artful  woman  will  be  frustrated  In  her  project  of  learning 
who  Agatha  actually  is  :  and  presuming  her  to  be  your  daughter, 
will  not  dare  to  invade  her  repose,  or  to  question  her  about  the 
history  of  her  birth.    If  you  set  out  by  break  of  the  morning,  and 
do  not  return  hither,  it  will  be  imagined  that  you  have  perished  in 
the  ocean,  and  Agatha  will  moUrn  over  the  supposed  death  of  her 
father ;  but  she  will  be  benefitted  rather  than  injured  by  your  ab- 
sence ;  for,  were  you  to  remain  here,  exposed  to  the  Duchess's 
keen  observation,  the  whole  secret  would  be  discovered  before  the 
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time  it  ripe  for  its  disclosure,  and  I  and  all  my  confederates  be 
exposed  to  the  malice  of  the  infuriate  Duchess  ;  you  yourself  roust 
give  an  account  by  what  ipeans  the  daughter  of  Braganza  has 
been  preserved  and  secreted  to  the  present  moment ;  and  my  con- 
tract with  the  Duchess  is  not  yet  fulfilled — the  period  stipulated 
for  concealment  has  not  yet  expired : — ^let  but  another  year  elapse, 
and  all  will  be  safe — all  secure,  and  the  daughter  of  the  martyred 
Florentine  be  fully  restored  to  her  rights !' 

"  *  On  one  condition  only  will  I  depart,'  said  Captain  Single- 
ton ;  '  that  you  do  not  leave  Agatha  till  you  see  her  safely  bestow- 
ed under  the  protection  of  the  Fisher,  Peter  Blust : — when  my 
supposed  death  shall  have  reached  the  ear,  and  I  much  fear  will 
pierce  the  heart,  of  that  dear  affectionate  child,  then  let  the  fisher 
be  brought  into  the  presence  of  Agatha,  and  I  am  greatly  mista- 
ken if  he  does  not  offer  her  his  protection  the  moment  he  is  apprl- 
led  that  she  bas  no  longer  a  friend  or  a  father.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

**  ^Tis  bitterness  enough  to  feel 

Our  hopes  and  wishes  vain, 

And  in  the  aching  heart  oonceal 

The  dearly -cherished  pain  ; 

But  worse  it  is  to  think,  how  blest  . 

Oar  dreamt  of  life  must  bo, 

Tben  feel  the  pang  that  wrings  the  breast, 

"Which  never  may  be  free.*' 

**  *  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  Sir,'  uttered  I,'  **  all  yoar  vala* 
fible  property,  and  that  which  you  hold  iu  trust  for  Agatha,  mast 
this  n'ight  be  removed  to  the  old  Abbey  ;— or  it  will  lead  to  dis- 
closures which  we  are  yet  forbidden  to  make :  but,  for  the  safety 
of  your  foster-daughter,  I  swear,  by  the  Father  of  all  creation,  to 
leave  her  under  the  protection  only  of  the  Fisher  Blust ;  and  if  be 
does  not  ofier  it  to  her  in  the  supposition  that  by  your  death  she 
has  become  a  helpless  orphan,  I  will  then  provide  means  for  her 
escape  from  all  the  machinations  of  her  cruel  grandmother  sonne- 
where  else :  but  after  this  I  must  instantly  depart  in  the  most  se* 
cret  manner  from  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;  and  may  very  proba* 
bly  bo  accused  of  being  a  robber  and  a  purloiner  of  j'our  property 
and  that  of  Miss  Singleton  ;  but  this  reproach  I  cannot  avoid,  and 
I  had  better  lay  myself  under  sucii  a  stigma  than  hazard  the  fury 
of  the  enraged  Duchess,  and  expose  the  sikfety  of  my  life,  and  that 
of  all  my  confederates,  to  tier  direst  vengeance.' 

A*  «  Be  quick,  then,  in  your  operations,  and  let  me  in  silence  da* 
part  before  you  leave  me  time  for  a  moment's  serious  reflectioiii* 
uttered  the  Captain,  with  considerable  emotion ;  '  I  have  pledgail 
my  word  to  you  for  the  preservation  of  your  life,  and  I  will  never 
depart  from  it ;  but  the  torments  I  feel  in  separating  myself  from 
that  beloved  cliild  are  unrontrolable,  for  it  is  Nature's  eloquence 
that  pleads  in  her  behalf.  Be  quick  then,  and  let  me  depart  ere 
I  behold  her  loved  form  again,  which,  I  confess,  would  stagger  my 
firmest  resolutions*    Men  are  generally  poor  philosopbers«  Paulo 
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Uicbellol  It  is  a  title  of  which  many  boast,  but  useless  have  been 
their  efforts  to  maintain  it. 

**  *  And  at  best  what  is  it  but  an  absolute  perversion  of  Nature^s 
sacred  rights  ? — feeling  and  humanity  were  never  yet  centered  in 
a  breast  from  which  the  tenderest  emotions  are  shut  out ;  but  a 
good  mau  scorns  to  ape  what  he  does  not  truly  feel ;  and  I  am  no 
philosoplier,  neither  am  I  ambitious  of  being  thought  one  when 
woman,  helpless  woman,  calls  for  that  protection  which  Nature 
and  Heaven  give  her  an  exclusive  right  to,  did  she  possess  no 
other  from  the  softness  of  her  sex.  Man  was  born  to  protect  wo- 
man, and  when  he  does  not  do  so,  he  degenerates  into  the  brute 
creation,  and  bears  no  longer  the  image  of  the  all-perfect  Being 
who  has  formed  him, — let  me  uo  longer  then  behold  tlie  sweet 
face  of  Agatha,  if  you  wish  me  to  be  steady  to  my  purpose,  but  by 
break  of  day  provide  me  with  a  boat  to  convey  me  to  the  Abbey  V 

**  I  did  so,  lady,  and  you  and  your  attendant  Claribelle  were 
locked  in  downy  slumbers,  when  Captain  Singleton,  to  whom  I 
owed  eternal  gratitude  for  this  last  proof  of  the  signal  service  he 
had  rendered  me,  silently  departed  from  his  beloved  Cottage  on 
the  Cliff;  and  ere  he  did  so,  how  truly,  how  fervently  did  he  pray 
for  the  safety  and  the  peace  of  the  angelic  being  whom  he  left  be- 
hind him ! 

**  *'  Remember  that  the  safety  of  Agatha  alone  demands  this 
sacrifice,*  uttered  he,  as  he  stept  into  the  boat 

**  *  Behold  that  bright-shining  firmament  above  us  !*  exclaimed 
I ;  *  by  that,  and  by  Him  who  made  it,  Paulo  Michelle  will  be  true 
to  his  trust !' 

^*  *  Farewell !'  ejaculated  the  Captain, — *  Till  we  meet  again, 
may  all  good  angels  visit  you  with  repose !'  responded  1 :  and  tbe 
'boat  pushed  off  for  her  destined  course. 

**  Lady,  yoQ  are  no  stranger  to  the  events  which  so  rapidly 
SQCceeded  to  this  momentous  and  awfully  remembered  night !  for 
scarce  two  hours  had  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  my  valued 
friend,  before  that  dreadful  and  tremendous  fury  of  the  elements 
began  to  appear,  and  to  threaten  os  with  one  of  the  most  violent 
hurricanes  that  tbe  boldest  and  most  experienced  mariner  ever  yet 
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had  witnessed  on  the  coast  of  Cromer !  but  I  was  well 
lady,  that  Captain  Singleton  would  reach  the  place  of  his 
tion  long  before  he  could  feel  much  inconvenience  from  the  comiikg 
storm.  It  was  not  for  him  that  I  endured  any  apprehension^  bot 
for  jfcm,  lady,  that  I  suffered  the  most  agonizing  sensations  of  griei^ 
compunction,  and  remorse  !  The  state  of  distraction  to  which  I 
beheld  you  reduced  for  the  supposed  loss  of  an  affectionate  relative 
so  perishing,  together  with  the  dreadful  fate  of  the  unhappy  aufier^ 
ers  who  really  perished  in  the  tempest  of  thb  night,  nearly  depri- 
ved me  of  my  faculties  and  of  all  power  of  exertion.  It  was  an 
inauspicious  omen,  I  imagined,  of  your  future  destiny  to  the  fatal 
Cottage  on  the  Cliff !  and  never  was  I  so  rejoiced  as  when  the  be- 
nevolent fisher  came  to  your  relief,  and  offered  you  an  asylum  be* 
neath  his  friendly  roof !  which  was  the  immediate  signal  for  ny 
retreat ;  my  presence  could  now  do  no  good,  but  possibly  ntock. 
evil ;  and  though  honest  Peter  would  have  received  me  into  his 
mansion,  as  the  confidential  servant  of  my  late  master^  I  could  not 
but  perceive  that  in  this  act  of  humanity,  he  imposed  great  res- 
traint on  his  feelings ;  and  that  he  did  not  entertain  a  very  violeni 
predilection  in  my  favour  :«-for  which  I  freely  forgave  him,  as  I 
own  that  I  had  adopted  some  of  the  singularities  of  Captain  Sin- 
leton,  namely,  reserve  and  mystery ;  and  for  which^  heaven  luiows» 
I  had  far  greater  occasion  than  my  excellent  friend.' 

"  Well,  lady,  I  very  speedily  made  my  exit  after  the  depnctiae 
of  Captain  Singleton,  well  knowing  that  as  soon  as  yoa  disoover- 
ed  the  chests  and  library  to  be  removed,  I  should  be  accosad  of 
having  committed  the  robbery :— oiuf  so  I  was — bat  there  was  no 
alternative,  an4  no  means  of  vindicntii^  myself  fiogn  so  Ibol  a 
charge. 

*'  I  therefore  repaired  to  the  Abbey  as  soon  Ha  posnUSt  uA 
imparted  to  Captain  Singleton  4be  pleasing  intelligence  that  yon 
and  Claribelle  were  safely  bestowed  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Fisb- 
er  filust.  He  was  by  no  means  satisA^dt  Jioweveri  with  tbe  leports 
I  had  given  him,  and  in  disguise  qfion  made.^cnrsions  to  Craner 
to  learn  how  you  were  situated  at  .the  Jiofue  of  tbe  fisher,  nad 
whenever  indisposed,  he  assigned  to  4ne  this  porileiii  ondaitn- 
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kiog  (for  perilous  it  was  in  both  oar  situations^  to  inspect  all  that 
w:is  going  on  at  Herring  Dale.  To  have  appeared  in  my  own 
character  would  have  been  little  short  of  madness ;  henco  I  sug- 
gftsted  the  thought  of  putting  on  the  attire  of  an  old  female  gypsy, 
and  in  this  character  I  had  frequent  opportunities  not  only  of  be- 
holding yon.  Lady,  but  of  knowing  what  passed  in  the  Castle  of 
Montault,  for  I  often  went  thither  to  till  fortunes^  and  to  sell  po» 
sies  of  the.  wild-flowers  which  I  culled  on  the  seashore.  I  also 
encountered  my  old  female  acquaintance,  the  pretty  Isabel,  who 
without  knowing  what  particular  design  I  had  in  asking  her  ques* 
tjons,  very  freely  imparted  the  whole  budget  of  the  family  con- 
cerns, and  so  long  as  I  predicted  the  speedy  return  of  her  faithless 
kyver,  who  had  so  suddenly  absconded,  she  refused  me  nothing 
that  I  was  inclined  to  asL  One  evening  she  informed  me  that 
the  Duchess  was  going  to  reside  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliflf:  that 
the  had  rented  it  of  the  young  lady  who  had  lost  her  father,  ttfnd 
that  she  believed,  from  some  hints  thrown  out,  that  no  good  was 
intended  to  Miss  Singleton  by  this  sudden  arrangement, — for  that 
the  Duchess  had  vowed  vengeance  against  the  beautiful  orphan, 
because  her  grandson,  Lord  Montague  Montault,  had  fallen  des- 
perately in  love  with  her^— and  that  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
were  in  the  utmost  state  of  alarm  about  it,  fearful  that  some  clan- 
destine proceeding  might  take  place  between  the  young  couple. 

**  ^  Lord  Montague  Montault  !*  uttered  I,  my  voice  smothered 
to  the  old  gipsy  accent-^*  and  he  n  destined  to  wear  that  sweet 
lower,  Isabel,*  pronotmcrd  I,  crossing  my  hand  in  a  most  roysteri* 
ous  manner ;  *  yes,  in  spite  of  envious  fete,  Montague  Montault 
will  one  day  be  the  husband  of  that  pretty  lady.* 

Cor  lovely  heroine  blosked  deeply  at  this  remark,  and  betray-^ 
•d  the  atttost  embarrassaaent,  which  Paolo  not  appearing  to  no* 
tictf  pursued  his  story. 

"  *  But  bow  can  you  predict  that,  mother  t*  said  babel,  laugh- 
iag,  *  seeing  that  Lord  Montague  is  so  rich  and  grand,  and  the  son 
0f  a  marquis,  while  Miss  Singleton  is  only—* 

^  *  His  superior  both  in  rank  and  fortune,'  cried  I ;  *  it  will  torn 
out  io,  you  naf  depend,  my  pretty  Isabelf  on  a  day  and  in  an  hour 
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when  they  least  expect  it.  I  see  it  In  the  raoonand  in  the  stars.  I  hear 
it  in  the  wild  waves,  and  the  winds  echo  back  the  sound.  Angels 
have  whispered  it  above  in  the  sweet  heavens,  and  who  shall  dare 
to  disbelieve  them  V 

'*  Suffice  it  to  say,  lady,  that  I  also  continued  to  whisper  some- 
thing in  the  ear  of  Isabel,  which  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  would 
one  day  come  to  pass ;  so  I  departed,  firnily  resolved  to  acqtiaint 
Captain  Singleton  with  what  I  had  gleaned,  and  to  gaio  more  in- 
telligcnce  at  some  future  opportunity :  and  it  was  to  obtain  more 
that  I  accosted  you  on  the  evening  you  were  accompanying  the 
Miss  Blusts  to  the  residence  of  Margaret  Ctaftly.  Do  you  remeaa- 
ber  the  sprig  of  myrtle  that  I  took  from  you  in  spite  of  your  re« 
iuctance  to  part  with  it?  and  do  you  remember  the  mysterious 
voice  that  addressed  you  under  the  window  of  your  chamber  t  It 
was  mine,  lady  !  I  wished  to  apprise  you  thelt  some  one  unseca 
watched  over  your  happiness  and  guarded  your  safety.  I  also 
wrote  that  letter  thrown  into  the  window.'* 

'*  And  did  you  also  place  that  myrtle-tree  beneath  itT*  inqoired 
our  heroine,  with  some  impatience  ;  **  was  that  the  gift  of  Pauloi 
or  of " 

Agatha  paused  and  coloured  deeply,  while  Paulo  replied,-— 

"  No,  lady  1  another  hand  than  mine  placed  the  bleoming  myr- 
tle there  ;  it  was  the  gift  of  Lord  Montague  Montault.  This  toe 
I  learned  from  the  ingenuous  Isabel ;  and  not  thinking  it  prtident 
of  the  young  Lord  to  make  so  clandestine  an  avowal  of  bis  pas* 
sion,  I  cautioned  you,  lady,  against  all  invidious  attacks  made  upoo 
your  youthful  and  unsuspecting  heart.** 

"  But  you  found  it  iuvulnerable  to  all  such  attacks,  did  oot  yoo^ 
Paulo  r*  cried  Agatha,  with  jnuch  spirit ;  '*  it  is  neither  in  the 
power  of  Lord  Montague  or  any  one  else  to  alter  its  detenaina* 
tion,  when  once  it  suspects  mystery  or  insidious  design*  I  hold  ne 
intercourse  with  any  human  being  who  does  not  approachr  me  by  ■ 
open,  fair,  and  honourable  means.** 

*'  You  are  unquestionably  right,  lady,**  answered  Paolov  **  and 
though  I  pity  the  passion  with  which  you  have  inspired  tbe  young 
Montault,  I  commend  the  prudence  and  the  delicacy  yoa  have 
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iliowo  in  discouraging  appearances  of  any  clandestine  nature :  were 
all  women  to  do  this,  men  who  use  hypocrisy  would  be  detected 
in  their  endeavour  to  delude  the  unwary  sex,  while  women  would 
cease  to  become  the  victims  of  their  own  credulity.  But  to  pro- 
ceed.— 

^*  Your  grandmother  bad  become  your  tenant,  when  I  one 
morning  encountered  Isabel  at  the  sea-side,  who  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Duchess  to  decoy  you  that  very  evening 
to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  under  pretence  of  having  something  of 
jerious  import  to  communicate ;  that  a  note  was  to  be  despatched 
to  Herring  Dale,  she  having  learned  that  the  fisher  was  that  day 
absent  from  home,  and  that  it  was  to  contain  an  earnest  request 
that  you  were  to  come  to  the  Cottage  alone ;  that  one  of  the  ser- 
vants was  to  take  and  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Agatha 
Singleton. 

**  *  But  what  she  means  to  do  with  the  poor  girl,  if  she  does 
come,  Heaven  only  knows,'  continued  Isabel,  *  for  never  did  I 
behold  her  in  such  a  rage ;  and  it  is  all  about  Lord  Montague,  who 
has  just  quitted  her  so  pale  and  melancholy,  poor  soul,  it  grieves 
roe  to  look  at  him ;  he  used  to  be  so  sprightly  and  gay,  but  mercy 
on  me,  this  foolish  lovo  bewitches  us  all,  don't  it  mother  V 

*^  I  nodded  assent,  but  was  too  much  agitated  by  Isabel's  intel- 
ligence to  attend  to  any  thing  more  she  had*  to  say ;  it  was  your 
safety,  lady,  that  engrossed  every  thought,  and  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  every  moment  was  precious,  for,  if  once  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  your  grandmother,  I  was  well  aware  that  she  would 
employ  every  means  to  detain  you  in  her  power :  nay,  bow  could 
I  tell  that  your  very  life  would  not  be  endangered  hy  the  arts  of 
this  base  perfidious  woman  t — bidding  a  hasty  adieu  therefore  to 
Isabel,  I  flew  to  the  coast,  and  jumped  into  a  boat,  which  was  al- 
ways ready  at  hand,  in  case  I  required  immediate  flight,  whenever 
I  was  in  my  usual  prowls  about  the  sea-coast.  Rowing  off  with  all 
imaginable  speed,  I  arrived  at  the  old  Abbey,  almost  breathless 
with  the  tidings  to  Captain  Singleton. 

"  *  Agatha,  my  chikl,  I  shall  then  lose  tbee  after  all !'  exclaimed 
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he ;  *  my  hasty  zeal  to  serve  a  friend  has  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  only  individual  that  binds  me  to  existence.' 

"  *  Oby  wrong  me  not  thus !  do  me  not  such  injustice  !*  answered 
I»  more  wounded  by  this  reproach  than  any  I  had  yet  received  ; 

*  for  what  purpose  am  I  come  hither  but  to  secure  the  safety  of 
that  lovely  maiden?  why  have  I  flown  to  give  you  the  earliest  in« 
telligence  of  her  fate  t  and  why  do  you  behold  me  thus  panting, 
nay  almost  breathless  with  impatience,  to  snatch  her  from  the  das- 
ger  that  is  banging  over  her  1  Bold  is  the  design  that  I  have  formed 
for  her  rescue,  and  speedy  must  be  its. execution,  in  which  the  timi- 
dity of  h^r  maiden  fears  niay  suffer  much ;  bat  she  had  better  en- 
dure all  these,  than  be  utterly  lost  to  us  for  ever.  We  must  watch 
and  surprise,  nay  we  must  boldly  venture  to  seise  her,  as  she  b 
journeying  towards  the  Cliff,  convey  her  to  our  boat,  and  in  a  few 
hours  bring  her  to  your  transported  arms.' 

"  *  Nay,  this  sudden  meeting  would  be  too  violent  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  dear  agitated  girl  to  sustain,'  uttered  the  captain, '  coo- 
duct  her  to  the  Abbey  without  delay,  but  my  restoration  to  her 
must  be  disclosed  with  caution,  and  in  moments  more  traoqoiltfaaa 
the  present  ones.  Fly  then  to  save  Agatha  by  the  only  expedient 
that  is  left  in  our  power,  and  in  seeming  to  use  force,  take  care  to 
preserve  the  utmost  gentleness  towards  her :  let  not  a  sentence, 
let  not  a  look,  I  charge  you,  wound  the  delicacy  or  the  feelings  of 
that  most  precious  child.' 

"  *  Have  you  still  a  doubt  of  my  full  obedience  T  answered  I: 

*  though  treacherous  to  all  others,  to  you  I  have  been  ever  6ifb- 
ful ;  and  may  I  perish  this  moment  if  the  safety  of  that  child  be 
not  dearer  to  me  than  ray .  own.  I  go,  I  fly  to  save  the  lovely 
Agatha.*  ^ 

"  The  orders  I  gave,  lady,  were  peremptorily  and  instinctively 
obeyed.  In  one  moment  the  attack-boat,  usually  so  called  by  our 
men  from  its  amazing  swiftness  in  sailing,  was  launched  into  the 
bosom  of  ^he  ocean,  and  in  the  next  I  beheld  Manfirida,  our  most 
skilful  pilot,  stationed  at  the  helm  of  it.  Dick  Wildfire  and  ano- 
ther* seaman  bad  the  management  tfi  the  oars ;  and  away  they 
rowed  with  the  utmost  expedition  towards  the  clifls  of  Croaaer. 
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JManfrida  having  received  every  necenary  instruction,  wanted  no 
hint  to  perform  his  duty,  for  which  he  was  always  prepared  :  and 
after  this  I  returned  to  ttanquilize,  if  possible,  the  agitated  feelings 
of  my  friend,  and  succeeded  in  seeing  him  more  calm,  when  I 
assiired  him  there  was  no  possibility  of  our  design  failing ;  *  for 
even  in  the  supposition  that  Agatha  has  a  companion  in  her  jour* 
ney  to  the  Cliff,'  cried  I,  their  efibrts  will  be  unavailing  against  the 
force  of  the  men,  who  are  so  accustomed  %o  their  daring  professiooi 
and  the  ioVely  maid  herself  being  wholly  unable  to  offer  any  efi* 
fectual  resistance/ 

** '  But  you  may  remember  that  her  mother  did  resist  foru  on  a 
similar  occasion,*  rejoined  the  Captain  ;  "  never  shall  I  forget  the 
courage  and  magnanimity  she  displayed ;  and  her  daughter,  be- 
lieve me,  has  this  same  distinguishing  feature  in  her  disposition. 
I  have  frequently  remarked,  wondered  at,  and  admired,  the  siraili* 
tude  of  character  between  Agatha  and  her  beauteous  ili*fated  mo- 
ther.' 

"  *  May  be  so,*  answered  I,  *  bat  in  this  ease,  the  less  she  dis* 

plays  of  it  the. better.* 

*•  *  Heaven  grant  that  the  dear  child  may  submit  calmly  !*  mur- 
mured the  captain. 

"  Lady,  you  well  know  that  thb  pious  wish  of  your  foster-father 
was  granted  !  and  that  no  force  was  used  contrary  to  your  gentle 
nature  when  you  were  conducted  to  these  walb,  nor  to  the  youth 
who  was  the  companion  of  your  journey  hither.  At  your  request 
the  boy  was  spared.  Though  his  saucy  interference  sometimes 
provoked  the  severity  of  the  men,  yet  for  the  wealth  of  worlds  they 
should  not  have  approached  this  lad  with  an  injurious  touch ;  for 
we  were  familiar  to  each  other,  lady  !  I  have  often  held  converse 
with  him  in  my  mysterious  character,  unseen  by  mortal  eye  on  the 
rocks  of  Cromer.  * 

*'  So  Wolf  told  me,*'  cried  Agatha,  smiling,  "  and  abo  of  the 
prophetic  forebodings  you  made  respecting  my  fate,  which  inspi- 
red him  with  terror  and  roe  only  with  pity  for  your  abject  statOt  to 
which  I  thought  nothing  could  have  reduced  you  but  the  mert 
wanderings  of  a  bewildered  imagination*    I  took  you  for  a  ma» 
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niac,  and  laoghed  at  Wolf  for  his  silly  fears !  But  how  like  yoatlds 
yonth  ?  tell  me  truly,  Paulo." 

To  which  Paulo  replied,— 

"  He  is  an  eaglet  of  some  valiant  nest,  I  will  pledge  my  life  on 
It.  I  have  marked  the  boy  with  curious  attention  as  he  fearlessly 
leaped  over  the  craggy  rocks  with  the  alacrity  of  the  boanding 
hind  !  His  undauutcd  spirit  -too  shines  through  every  intelligent 
feature,  and  his  whole  character  seems  prompt  to  energy  and  ac- 
tion,  which  constitute  the  soul  of  enterprise  lady." 

"  Oh,  would  that  Wolf  were  indeed  my  brother,  for  how  dearly 
do  I  love  the  youth !"  exclaimed  Agatha^  "  or  that  I  couM  oooe 
learn  the  history  of  his  birth,  which,  like  my  own,  has  remained  in 
tnyster}%  But  may  I  not  soon  again  hope  to  see  my  father  Paulo  f 
for  still  must  I  call  him  so ;  will  not  Captain  Singleton  again  i)e- 
hold  tlie  fated  child  who  has  innocently  drawn  upon  him  so  much 
trouble  and  perplexity?" 

"  Even  to-night  do  I  expect  his  return  from  the  clifis  of  Cro- 
mer, lady,**  replied  Paulo  ;  '*  trust  me,  he  is  very  anxious  to  see 
you,  hut  yet  more  anxious  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  Duchess.  If 
she  be  still  living,  St  will  but  for  a  few  months  delay  the  disclosure 
of  your  birth ;  and  if  dead^  you  will  instantly  be  restored  to  that 
exalted  station  of  which  you  have  so  long  been  unjustly  deprived. 
The  self-banished,  absent  Duke  will  then  be  speedily  recalled, — 
and  ah !  whom  to  behold  1  his  own  beloved  and  honoured  offspring, 
the  lovely  and  virtuous  daughter  of  his  angel-bride.  And,  seeing 
you,  will  he  not  believe  ?  for  you,  lady,  are  his  most  perfect  re- 
semblance !  save  your  feminine  loveliness,  you  are  the  very  image 
of  your  noble  father  !* 

*'  It  may  be  so,  since  I  do  not  at  all  resemble  my  mother,**  cried 
Agatha;  '*  but  cannof  you  tell  me,  Paulo,  aught  that  has  pass- 
ed in  the  house  of  my  benevqlent  protector,  the  Fisher  Blust,  since 
the  hour  that  I  was  doomed  to  quit  itt  have  you  no  knowledge  of 
what  that  friendly,  honest  man  endured  when  I  so  suddenly  dis-> 
appeared  t  nor  of  the  sensations  ofthe  sweet  Jessy,  or  of  my  poor 
Claribelle,  when  she  discovered  the  loss  of  her  mistress  T' 
^^HOi  lady,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  all  this,"  lepljed  Paolo, 
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**  here  I  am  left  in  darkness.  You  will  shed  a  light  on  this  dark- 
ness when  you  shall  agaia  appear  among  them.  I  had  no  accesa 
to  the  house  of  the  Fisher  Blust,  nor  dared,  even  in  my  mysterioos 
disguise,  once  approach,  for  fear  that  my  reception  might  not  have 
been  of  the  pleasantest  kind.  In  the  Erst  place,  I  dreaded  the  ud* 
sophisticated  bluntness  of  the  honest  Peter,  and  I  was  well  aware 
that  Claribelle  was  no  stranger  to  my  having  more  than  once  ap- 
proached you  in  this  mysterious  disguise.  I  once  visited  the  dwel- 
ling of  Shelty,  it  is  certain,  with  a  view  of  gaining  some  intelli- 
gence of  the  fisher's  family,  but  he  eyed  me  with  an  air  of  suspi- 
cion and  jealousy ;  although  I  had  indeed  previously  learned  from 
the  old  dame  that  the  grief  and  consternation  occasioned  in  the 
house  of  your  protector  by  your  loss  had  reduced  it  to  a  mansioa 
of  despair ;  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  had  been  offered 
by  Mr.  Blust  as  a  reward  to  any  person  who  could  give  him  any 
clue  to  the  outrage  that  had  been  committed,  or  discover  the  place 
of  your  retreat: — ^hut  your  presence,  lady,  like  the  radiant  sun, 
will  dispel  all  gloom  en  the  honest  brow  of  the  poor  fisher,  when 
you  shall  again  appear  at  Herring  Dale,  the  acknowledged  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Braganaea  !*' 

**  At  the  former  title  how  anxiously  does  my  bosom  beat  !**  cried 
Agatha,  **  for  what  child  would  not  wish  to  be  acknowledged  by  a 
fethert  but  for  the  latter  I  have  no  vain  ambition— except  toexah 
those  to  whom  I  owe  eternal  gratitude  and  thanks.  Among  that 
number,  Paulo  Michello,  your  name  will  not  be  forgotten :  for  to 
you  alone  am  I  indebted  for  deliverance  from  the  snares  of  my 
cruel  grandmother.  Yes,  it  was  necessary  that  my  friends  should 
sustain  this  heavy  trial  of  their  feelings  by  my  supposed  loss,  and 
that  I  myself  should  suffer  prt$ent  to  avoid  fiUmrt  evils.  Alas,  how 
unjustly  do  we  accuse  ProTidence  for  its  dispensations  toward  us, 
when  even  misfortunes  and  calamities,  (seemingly  so)  are  but  bles- 
sings in  disguise : — and  how  wisely  is  the  book  closed  that  would 
otherwise  reveal  this  knowledge  to  our  view  !'* 

**  And  were  it  open,  might  mortal  eye  behold  it,  Lady— 4ilas, 
could  we  read  with  judgment  and  understanding  what  it  unfolds  t**      / 
cried  Paulo ;  *Mt  is  withdrawn  for  purposes  wise  and  sacred— on-    / ! 
jearchable,  but  always  just  I** 


\ 
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As  night  had  imperceptibly  advanced  during  this  long  confer*' 
once,  and  fieda  had  more  than  once  appeared,  to  remind  her  am- 
tress  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Paulo  respectfully  retired,  and 
left  Agatha  to  enjoy  a  repose  more  sweet  and  tranquil  than  she 
had  ever  yet  known !  in  which,  if  the  laiage  of  Lord  Montague 
Montault  once  intruded,  to  what  are  we  to  attach  blame  t— cer- 
tainly not  to  the  pure  and  faultless  bosom  of  our  lovely  heroine, 
for  she  was  innocent  as  far  as  innocence  can  extend  to  mortal 
frailty ! 

iltTell  then,  who  was  in  fault  1 — perhaps  Paulo — but  more  likely 
Nature  herself,  who  lirst  implanted  tliis  sweetest  of  all  human  sen- 
sations in  the  breast,  and  without  which  existence  would  be  depri* 
ved  of  the  charm  which  binds  us  to  it ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVl. 


-And  here  wu  youth  end  here  was  beeiity 


Nipt  like  an  April  flower,  Uut 
Openi  iU  leaves  to  the  eunibine, 
While  the  breaih  of  the  eaet  prefaQe.** 

Whilb  balmy  slumber  seals  the  e^es,  aod  the  guardian  aogel 
that  presides  over  truth  aod  innocence  visits  the  repose  of  our 
beauteous  heroine,  while  all  is  hushed  to  silence  in  the  mouldering 
ruins  of  the  old  Abbey,  save  *  the  moping  owl,  that  doth  to  the 
moon  complain,*  we  will  endeavour  to  wing  our  (tight  somewhat 
beyond  the  precincts  of  this  gloomy  pile,  and,  skimming  like  the 
fairy  elves  that  sport  upon  the  glassy  stream  by  Luna*s  silver  ray, 
launch  oar  adventurous  bark  again  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
that  sweeps,  in  its  course,  towards  the  cliffs  of  Cromer ;  where  in 
due  season  we  shall  enter  the  habitation  of  Peter  Blust,  and  in-> 
quire  what  has  been  passing  at  Herring  Dale  since  the  so  deeply- 
regretted  and  deplored  loss  of  Agatha  Singleton. 

Why,  gentle  readers,  I  dare  say  that  you  are  as  anxious  as  I  am 
to  come  to  the  elucidation  of  a  tale  which  has  so  long  remained 
wrapt  up  in  profound  mystery,— and  thus,  therefore,  commanded 
by  the  Fates,  1  unfold  it. 

On  the  evening  that  Agatha  quitted  the  house  of  her  protector, 
the  benevolent,  honest  fisher,  accompanied  by  her  dear  Wolf,  she 
left  both  Jessy  and  Olive  Blust  in  the  supposition  (for  who  could 
doubt  it)  that  she  was  going  to  visit  her  illustrious  tenant  at  the 
Cottage  on  the  CKflT,  by  whose  artful  and  insidiously  contrived 
note  she  was  led  to  imagine  that  matters  of  serious  communica- 
tion awaited  her  arrival  there. 

How  Agatha  bore  the  disappointment  of  her  cherished  hopes 
that  such  might  be  the  case,  and  how  she  was  dispoted  of  on  that 
eventful  evening,  yon  well  know :  and  being  marvellously  fond  of 
preserving  one  at  least  of  King  Charles*  gohlen  rules,  namely,  of 
not  repeating  old  grietancea    I  am  not  going  to  tall  you  of  what 
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you  have  heard  before,  but  beg  you  to  picture  to  yourself  ite 
thousand  restless  thoughts,  tender  fears,  and  dreadful  apprehen- 
su>ns,  which  filled  the  bosom  of  the  affectionate  Jessy,  when  the 
passing  hours  stole  on  to  an  uniisual  length,  and  neither  Agatha  or 
the  fisher  had  yet  returned. 

Jessy  and  Olive  had  seated  themselves  at  a  little  table  after  the 
departure  of  Agatha ;  Jessy  took  up  her  work,  Olive  took  up  her 
lap-dog  (little  Silvia,)  and  Alfred  took  up  a  book ;  and  the  first 
that  broke  silence  was  the  impatient  Olive,  who,  tired  of  caressing 
even  what  she  most  loved,  exclaimed  in  a  pettish  tone  : — 

*'  Jessy,  why  donH  you  say  something  1  I  protest  this  is  worve 
than  being  at  a  quaker's  meeting,  for  there  the  spirit  moves  some* 
body  to  speak  at  last :  but  here  we  are  all  mumchance  only  be- 
cause Miss  Singleton  happens  to  be  gone  out,  as  if  nobody  was 
worth  the  talking  to  but  her." 

"I  was  thinking  of  Miss  Singleton  at  that  moment.  Olivet** 
cried  Jessy,  throwing  down  her  work. 

**  And  so  I  was  too,  Miss  Jessy,"  said  Alfred,  flinging  dowa  his 
book. 

"  And  it  appears  that  you  have  been  both  studying  her  lurs  and 
her  graces :"  retorted  Olive. 

"  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  could  acquire  half  the  graces  of 
Agatha  Singleton,"  said  Jessy,  '^  the  study  would  be  well  worth 
my  pains." 

*(  *  Grace  is  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye  !*  I  have 
marked  that  page  down  in  the  book  that  I  have  just  been  read* 
ing,"  exclaimed  Alfred,  and  smiled. 

** '  Grace  is  in  a  fiddlestick's  end,'  as  father  says,"  raptiedl 
Olive,  with  an  envious  and  malignant  sneer ;  '*  bat  to  be  sure 
every  body  roust  be  thinking  of  Miss  Singleton,  I  suppose,  and 
nobody  is  to  think  of  any  one  else  without  being  called  to  account 
about  it ;  for  my  part,  I  am  sick  of  her  very  name,  for  one  can 
hear  nothing  else  but  Miss  Singleton  all  over  the  house !— There's 
iather,  the  first  word  he  says  when  he  comes  down  stairs  of  a 
morning  is — *  where's  Agatha  Singleton  V  luid  there's  Jessy,  as 
aoon  as  the  tea  is  popt  into  the  pot.  *  dear  me,  where  »  Misa  Sior 
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gletont'  tiiea  there  is  that  prating  Wolf,  bawling  out  for  her  at 
one  door,  and  Alfred  at  another,  till  one  is  perfectly  dinned  with 
their  noise,^»not  to  say  that  David  and  Alice  are  keeping  up  the 
same  game  in  the  kitchen,  all  about  Jft55  SingletonJ** 

To  these  observations,  so  unkind,  and  illibeiral,  Jessy  only  re- 
plied:— 

**  One  cannot  be  too  anxious  about  an  object  that  one  lovei.^ 

"  And  who  is  so  worthy  of  being  beloved  T*  pursued  Alfred. 

Olive  was  just  about  to  vent  some  more  of  her  splenetic  hu- 
mour, had  not  the  entrance  of  Claribelle  with  the  supper-tray  put 
a  restraint  on  her  petulance,  which  at  the  same  time  was  by  no 
means  diminished  by  Claribelle  expressing  her  anxiety  that  her 
young  mistress  was  not  yet  returned. 

**  I  assure  you,  lliiss  Jessy,  that  I  am  quite  uneasy  about  my 
dear  young  lady,**  said  she,  **  and  so  is  Alice,  who  could  not  abide 
the  thoughts  of  her  going  to  that  frightful  cliff,  where  so  much  mis- 
chief has  happened  already ;  and  I  begin  to  quake,  every  limb  of 
me,  for  the  hour  is  growing  very  late,  and  my  dear  Miss  Agatha 
was  never  fond  of  late  hours.  I  protest  I  am  quite  unhappy  at 
her  staying  out  so  long.*' 

**  And  so  am  I,  I  can  assure  you,  Claribelle,**  answered  Jessy. 

*'  I  am  exceedingly  uneasy,  also,**  said  Alfred ;  "  yet  Wolf  is 
with  my  dear  sister,  and  Wolf  would  not  let  any  one  harm  her,  he 
would  perish  first.** 

"  Why  to  be  suroi  master  Alfred,  that  is  what  Alice  says,**  re- 
joined Claribelle ;  and,  looking,  at  Olive,  who  had  bit  her  lips 
with  vexation  at  so  much  anxiety  being  expressed  about  an  object 
whom  she  hated,  added — **^  and  you.  Miss  Olive,  don*t  seem  quite 
comfortable  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us.  I  dare  say  you  are 
fearful  that  some  accident  has  befallen  my  dear  young  lady.** 

**  Indeed  I  am  thinking  of  no  such  thing,  mistress  Claribelle« 
answered  Olive,  disdainfully — ^*'I  was  not  thinking  about  your 
young  lady  at  all.  I  have  got '  other  fish  to  fVy,*  as  the  saying 
is.    There  is  somebody  to  be  thought  of  besides  Miss  Singleton.** 

^  Why  to  be  sure  Mr.  Blust  b  not  yet  come  home,  eitber," 
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cried  Claribelle,  '*  and  it  is  certainly  your  duty^  Miss  OliTe,  to 
think  of  your  father." 

**  But  my  sister  Jessy  don't  seem  to  trouble  her  head  much 
about  father,''  rejoined  Olive,  spitefully. 

•^  Father  is  old  enpugh  to  take  care  of  himself,"  observed  Jessy, 
"  and  is  besides  in  the  habit  of  staying  out  late  when  he  goes  od 
business  to  Cromer  But  who  knows  what  dangers  may  attend 
our  dear  young  friend  on  that  fearful  cliff!" 

A  loud  laugh  from  the  unfeeling  Olive  shocked  the  ears  of  the 
tender-hearted  Jessy ,^  while  it  disgusted  those  of  Alfred  and  Cia* 
ribelle ;  the  latter  of  whom,  casting  on  Miss  Blust  a  look  perfectly 
expressive  of  her  feelings,  sighed  ■  mournfully,  while  she  ex* 
claimed, — 

*'  Yet  Heaven,  Miss  Jessy,  will  a Iwa^'s  protect  Its  faithful  vota* 
ries  ;  and  my  dear  Miss  Agatha  will  never  be  deserted  by  it«  be- 
cause she  has  always  merited  its  protection." 

At  this  precise  moment  the  loud  whistle  of  Fisher  Blust  pro- 
claimed his  arrival  at  the  gateway,  and  David,  his  trusty  squire, 
went  forth  to  meet  him. 

*^  I  would  lay  any  wager  that  father  is  a  little  the  worse  for 
drinking,"  cried  Olive,  laughing,  **  and  if  sq  I  will  coax  him  to 
give  me  a  new  silk  scarf,  just  like  Miss  Singleton's.  I  love  to 
see  father  when  he  has  got  a  drop  too  much — he  is  always  so 
funny  and  good-natured. 

"  But  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  this  time,  Olive,  succeed 
in  your  wishes,"  cried  Jessy,  "  ho  will  be  too  anxious  about  the 
fate  of  our  dear  Agatha  Singleton  to  attend  to  objects  of  so  trilliog 
a  nature." 

The  nose  as  well  as  the  lip  of  the  scornful  Olive  was,  as  might 
very  naturally  be  supposed  from  this  young  lady's  habitude  of 
manners,  turned  up  at  this  remark  of  her  gentle  sister:  to  which 
she  would  as  insolently  and  haughtily  have  replied,  had  the  Fisher 
Blust,  who  &t  that  moment  bounced  into  the  ropm,  permitted  lier 
the  opportunity:  but  this, not  being  the  case,  Olive  chose  to  be 
be  silent, — for  .two  ostensible  reasons — her  dislike  to  speak  of 
Agatha  at  all,  and  the  fear  of  offending  her  fatheri  wbo$e  spirit» 
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vere  certainly  a  little  exhilarated  beyond  their  usual  pitch  by 
-some  copious  libations  he  had  been  making  to  Bacchus.  On  his 
return  home,  having  called  in  at  the  sign  of  the  Trumpet,  honest 
<Shehy  set  before  his  honoured  master  what  Peter  himself  had  but 
little  inclination  to  resist,  sonde  excellent  tobacco;  to  which  he 
added  a  flask  of  deliciously  flavoured  brandy,  which  Shelty  had 
^procured,  nobody  knew  how,  by  the  isea-coast,  one  stormy  night 
that  he  had  been  called  out  with  the  pilots  on  public  duty — perhaps 
It  was  smuggled,  and  perhaps  it  was  not — we  cannot  clearly  as- 
certain the  fact :  but  honest  Shelty  had  paid  the  coin  for  t7,  and 
that  was  sufficient ;  and  Peter  relished  it  exceedingly.  In  short 
the  fisher;  we  are  obliged  to  state  the  truth,  was  but  little  short  of 
inebriety  when  he  arrived  at  Herring  Dale ;  and  not  wishing  to 
encounter  any  witness  of  it  but  David,  to  whom  it  was  by  no  means 
a  novel  sight,  was  much  surprised  as  well  -as  displeased  at  finding 
that  the  family  were  still  sitting  up  for  him,  and  on  his  entrance  to 
the  little  oak-parlour  inquired  pettishly  of  Jessy  and  Olive  why 
they  had  not  long  since  retired  to  their  chambers. 

**  Shiver  my  top-sails  !'*  shouted  he,  squatting  himself  down  in 
his  great  elbow-chair,  and  whisking  off  the  four  or  five  double 
silk-handkerchiefs  which  Had  been  carefully  folded  round  his  neck 
by  dame  Shelty,  to  prevent  the  eflects  of  catching  cold  :— **  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  thisT"  continued  he,  now  preparing  to  take 
off  his  boots,  which  he  persisted  in  doing  himself  without  the  as- 
^  sistance  of  his  trusty  squire,  David,  who  stood  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  slyly  grinning  at  the  whimsicality  of  humour  in  his  old  mas« 
ter;  "what  have  you  all  been  sitting  up  to  such  an  unaccounta- 
ble late  hour  as  this  for,  you  silly  wenches  ? — No,  not  all !  crJed 
the  fisher,  now  glancing  his  eyes  (as  well  as  he  could  see  out  of 
them)  at  the  vacant  seats  which  were  usually  occupied  by  Wolf 
and  Agatha  Singleton:  "  some  of  you  have  been  wiser  and  gone 
to  their  roosts,  before  the  cock  crows  to  call  them  up  again. 
Wolf  is  gone  to  bed,  and  so  is  ^m  Singleton." 

A  short  interval  of  silence  ensued,  painful  in  the  extreme  to 
poor  Jessy  and  the  youth  Alfred,  but  highly  amusing  to  the  un- 
feeling, cold-faeartod  Olive,  whose  inclination  to  laughter 
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scarcely  repressed  by  the  pale  and  afirigfated  looks  of  ber  near 
alarmed  and  agitated  sister ;  who,  though  dreading  ber  father's 
present  $tate  of  irritability,  was  nevertheless  under  the  abs^^ofe 
necessity  ,of  informing  him  of  the  absence  and  departure  of  her 
lovely  friend,  and,  trembling,  exclaimed : — 

*'  Dear  father,  I  would  to  Heaven  that  Miss  Singleton  and 
Wolf  were  really  retired  to  their  chamber,  and  enjoying  their 
usual  repose  beneath  this  roof,  or  fliat  we  could  be  assured  of  their 
being  in  perfect  safety  beneath  any.other ;  but,  alas  !  I  grieve  to 
tell  you  that  neither  Agatha  nor  Wolf  have  yet  returned  since  they 
set  out,  at  a  late  hour,  for  the  Cottage  j)n  the  CliflL'* 

If  surprlso  deprived  the  fisher  of  all  power  of  utterance  for  a 
short  space,  it  was  quickly  succeeded  by  rage,  consternation,  and 
a  torrent  of  ungovernable  passions,  which  he  kept  under  such  lit* 
tie  control  in  the  presept  instance,  that  no  sooner  had  Jessy  told 
him  of  the  c^use  of  A^tha's  going  to  the  cliff,  and  of  the  note 
which  had  been  written  to  her  by  her  noble  tenant,  than  be  buret 
forth  into  the  following  exclamation :— * 

"  Shiver  my  top*sails,  if  ever  I  fdrgive  a  soul  of  you !"  pro* 
ceediog  to  bestow  the  most  violent  invectives  and  abuse  on  every 
individual  beneath  his  roof  (save  alone  his  daughter  Jessy,)  for 
having  permitted  Agatha  and  Wolf  to  depart  to  the  Cottage  with- 
out some  suitable  attendant  to  escort  them  safely  there ;  nor  did 
David  escape  without  his  share  of  reprehension  in  the  business,-* 
Even  old  Alice  was  called  to  account,  and  heartily  chidden,  as 
being  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  in  the  house,  for  sufleriog 
them  to  leave  Herring  Dale  during  bis  absence  :  of  which  the  poor 
old  creature  pleaded  I^er  innocence,  with  tears  in  her  eyes^  BiJeg' 
ing  that  Miss  Jessy,  who  had  more  power  over  Agatha  than  any 
one  else,  had  said  and  done  all  tliat  she  could  to  prevent  her  going 
to  the  cliff  at  6o  late  an  hour  of  the  evening,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
for  Miss  seen^ed  determined  upon  going,  let  what  would  happen, 
in  consequence  of  the  letter  she  had  received  from  ^be  great  lady. 
*'  It  was  some  time,^'  continued  Alice,  **  before  Mi^  Siogletoo 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  Master  Wolf  along  with  ber;**«^ 
40  €4^Bfident  did  our  heroine  express  herself  of  fiodii^  protiutioii 
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and  kindness  from  the  lady  who  had  written  to  her  io  auck  tmvm 
of  complacency  and  friendship;  and  Alice  now  offered  to  appeal 
to  Miss  Jessy  and  Miss  Olive,  and  even  to  ClariheUe,  Miss  ,SiiK 
gleton's  attendant,  for  the  truth  of  her  statement. 

Olive,  glad  of  any  opportunity  that  might  offer  of  throwing  a 
dark  shade  on  the  merits  of  her  father's  favourite^  whose  superior 
qualifications  she  so  greatly  envied,  was  rejoiced  on  heing  thut 
called  upon  by  Alice  for  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  perceiving  that 
the  tender-hearted  Jessy  was  already  dissolved  in  tears,  and 
alarmed  and  trembling  at  her  father's  impetuosity,  now  eagerly 
exclaimed : — 

'*  Why  father,  how  can  you  think  of  blaming  Alice,  or  any  «»f 
us,  for  what  Miss  Singleton  chooses  to  do  t  bow  could  we  help 
her  going  out  if  she  was  determined  on  it  after  all  of  us  kept  re- 
minding her  how  late  it  was,  and  how  very  improper  for  a  young 
lady,  like  her,  to  be  rambling  about  wild  heaths  and  difis,  at  the 
time  every  body  else  began  to  think  of  their  beds  ?  I  am  sure  we 
did  all  we  could,  didn't  we,  Jessy,  to  prevent  her  taking  such  an 
imprudent  step  while  you  were  out  of  the  way ;  *  but  she  knew 
that  there  was  nobody  to  control  her,  and  so  she  did  as  she 
pleased,  did'nt  she,  Jessl^We  all  tried,  bat  tone  purpose,  to 
keep  her  in  doors ;  there  was  Jessy,  she  cried,  and  said,  *  don^t 
go,  praydon^t!'  and  Alfred  went  down  upon  his  knees;  and 
Alice  and  David  and  I  did  all  we  could. — But  what  did  it  signify 
with  such  a  perverse  creature  1 — Even  her  favourite  Wolf  had  no 
power  over  her,  and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  persuade 
her  to  let  him  go  along  with  her ;  which  I  protest  I  think  was 
very  strange  for  a  young  lady  of  her  extraordinary  sense  and 
prudence :  but  I  wish,  father,  you  may  find  Miss  Singleton  quite 
so  prudent  as  you  always  imagined  her  to  be.  If  Jessy  and  I  had 
done  such  a  thing  as  this,  you  would  never  have  forgiven  us !  but 
I  suppose  your  favourite  may  do  just  as  she  pleases  without  being 
called  to  account  for  it. — Dressed  too  in  all  her  best ;  it  had  an 
oddish  look,  I  must  needs  own,  for  such  a  clever,  wukUsi  ywag 
lady  as  Miss  Singleton!*' 

*^  As  modest  as  you.  Miss  Olive,  any  day  in  the  week»  if  ym 
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come  to  that,''  cried  Claribelle,  colouring  with  resentment,  and 
•now  coming  forward  lo  plead  the  cause  of  her  youn^  mistress; 
••^and  with  a  thousand  times  more  discretion  than  you. — Indeed  it 
was  never  called  in  question  so  before,  and  if  Mr.  Blust   allows 
you  to  go  on  thus,  disparaging  my  sweet,  virtuous  and  lovely  Miss 
Agatha  in  tiiis  shameful  and  abominable  manner,'  it  is  more  thaa  I 
Will,  Miss  Olive,  though  I  lose  your  fatlier's  good  opinion  for  ever. 
As  for  what  Miss  Singleton  has  done,  I  dare  say  she  can  give  a 
proper  account  of  it  as  she  has  done  in  every  action  of  her  life, 
and  it  is  well  for  you,  Miss  Olive,  that  her  father,  poor  Captaiti 
Singleton,  is  not  alive  to  hear  you  speak  of  his  daughter  so  disres- 
pectfully !** 

*^  Captain  Singleton  indeed  P*  cried  Olive  with  a  disdainful  toss 
of  her  head,  "  and  what  if  he  was? — who  was  he,  prayl — and 
who  is  she  ?— nothing  but  a  couple  of  beggars  coming  from  nobody 
Hnew  where,  and  sticking  themselves  u})  for  fine  gentry  when  thvy 
had  scarce  a  halfpenny  to  call  their  own. — ^Besides,  if  you  come 
to  that,  Mistress  Claribelle,  I  don't  believe  that  your  mistress  was 
any  more  the'  daughter  of  Captain  Singleton  than  I  am->it  was 
all  a  fudge !" 

The  fisher,  who  had  been  nearly  stunned  by  the  intelligence  he 
had  received,  and, agonized  by  the  mysterious  flight  of  Agatha 
Singleton,' had  for  the  last  five  minutes  been  employed  in  again 
drawing  on  his  large  jack-boots,  which  he  had  so  hastily  dragged 
off;  he  had  not  therefore  distinctly  heard  one  sentence  of  the  con- 
tentious conversation  which  had  passed  between  Olive  and  Clart- 
bellei  till  the  saucy  speech  Which  the  former  had  pronounced,  in  a 
higher  key,  relative  to  Miss  Singleton,  at  length  reached  his  ear, 
as  also  the  audible  sobs  which  now  issued  from  the  bosom  of  the 
afflicted  Claribelle  ;  who,  distracted  by  the  loss  of  her  young  mis- 
tress, and  stung  to  the  heart  by  the  bitter  reproaches  cast  upon  her 
by  the  vindictive,  envious  and  malicious  Olive,  hurst  into  an  agony 
of  tears  which  she  had  no  longer  the  power  of  restraining.    This 
no  sponcr  caught  the  observation  of  the  fisher,  than  he  was  arous- 
ed to  a  pitch  of  fury  which  became  almost  uncontroIab]e,and  dash- 
ing a  large  glass  of  brandy  wfaic)i  he  was  just  going  to  swallow  with 
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violence  oo  the  floor,  at  the  same  time  darting  a  look  oT  fury  on 
his  termagaut  daughter,  lie  vociferated : — 

'•  You  she-cockatrice  ! — ^yoii  abominable  Jezebel  l^you^-^yoo — 
you — what  d — V$  breeze  haVe  yoa  been  kicking  up  now,  to  set 
that  poor  girFs  pumps 'a-going  in  this  manner? — Shiver  my  top* 
sails,  if  once  I  come  foul  of  you  if  I  don't  knock  you  down  as  flat 
as  a  flounder,  you  vixen,  you  * — ^Mistress  Clary,  what's  that  hussy 
been  saying  to  you  i" 

"  Nay,  father,  don't  be  so  violotit,'  cried  Jessy,  now  stepping 
before  her  sister  to  hide  her  from  the  sight  of  her  enraged  father, 
^  poor  Claribelle  is  only  shocked  and  thus  affected  by  the  alarm- 
ing fears  she  is  enduring  for  our  dear  Agatha  I  indeed,  indeed  it 
was  nothing  that  Olive  has  said — for — for — for  Olive  has  said 
nothing  that———" 

Jessy  could  proceed  no  further,  and  was  herself  hardly  conscious 
of  what  she  had  uttered,  so  great  were  now  her  terrors  for  her 
Sister,  towards  whom  the  6sher  was  approaching  with  r^fid  strides, 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  brandished  a  stick  in  his  hand  fn  no 
very  gentle  manner. 

*^  Why  how  the  d — 1,  Jess,  can  you  look  m  my  face  and  iml 
such  a  confounded  lie  V^  uttered  he,  by  no  mebns  softened  or  ap- 
peased even  by  the  tears  of  his  darling.  "  Did  I  not  hear  the  hossy 
browbeating  that  poor  wench,  till  flesh  and  blood  could  'not  bear 
it,  about  poor  dear  Agatha  Singleton  ? — ^but,  by  the  Lord  Harry, 
I  will  make  her  repent  it ! — ^let  me  come  at  her,  I  say !  I'll  teacb 
bcr  manners,  I  warrant  me,— she  shall  laUgh  the  wrong  side  of 
her  mouth  this  once,  shiver  my  top-sails  if  she  shan't  !*' 

The  fisher  now  attempted  to  pus^h  Jes^y  aside.  The  poor  gtrl 
uttered  a  fearful  shriek,  but  clung  so  fast  to  her  sister,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  father  to  aim  a  blow  at  Olive  vfithout  striking 
at  the  breast  of  this  interceding,  peacemaking  angel ;  and  although 
his  rage  was  by  no  means  appeased,  yet  he  threw  down  the  stick, 
and,  walking  away  as  rapidly  as  be  bad  advanced  towards  them,' 
seated  himself  quietly  in  his  great  elbow-chair,  addressed  a  few 
words  of  consolatory  kindness  to  the  weeping  Claribelle,  and  do* 
David  to  saddle  the  white  naggie,  and  prepare  himself  t» 
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Biouat  Bloodhound,  and  accompany  him  immediately  to  the 
dence  of  Sam  Russel,  from  there  to  Shelty's,  whence  they  voold 
proceed  (with  a  hody  of  stout  seamen,  which  they  could  procuro 
■at  a  moinent*s  notice)  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff. 

**  To  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  master  V  cried  David  in  some 
dismay. 

*'  To  the  Cottage  on  the  Clifft**  repeated  the  trembliog  Jessy« 
**  and  at  this  fearful  hour  of  midnight  ? — Oh,  dear  father,  praj 
wait  for  the  morning  before  you  venture  on  so  rash  a  scheme.*— 
Do  hut  consider  the  |ieril  and  the  danger  to.  which,  in  your  present 
heat  of  passion,  you  will  be  exposed.^' 

"  Pray  Ifeten  to  Miss  Jessy,  if  you  please,  master,'*  ottered  Da- 
vid, retreating  slowly  towards  the  door,  well  knowing  that  out  of 
it  he  must  bolt  like  lightning  if  his  master  persisted  to  be  obeyed.— - 
David  was  right;  for  the  fisher,  on  meeting  only  with  this  riight 
^opposition  to  his  wishes,  vociferated  in  a  voice  of  thunder,— > 

*'  But  I  don't  please,  you  mongrel !  I  don't  please  to  sit  down 
contented  with  the  loss  of  a  dear  auffering. angel,  when  IsbooJdbe 
following  the  scent  of  the  bloodhounds,  who  have  got  hold  of  her 
in  their  infernal  clutches.  No,  shiver  my  top*sails  if  I  don't  poll 
the  Cottage  down  over  the  old  Duchess's  ears  if  they  don't  teUme 
n^hat  they  have  done  with  my  Agatha  Singleton!  I'll  teach  her 
outlandish  ladyship  bettejr  manners  than  to  come  into  this  country 
to  poach  upon  other  people's  manors — a  sly  old  puss !  I  will  let 
her  know  what  business  she  has  to  trouble  her  head  a  about  poor 
orphan  girl  that  don't  want  any  of  her  favours." 

By  this  time  David' had  made  his  exit  to  prepare  for  this  second 
rash  expedition  to  the  CotUgeon  the  Cliff:  well  awaivtiiet  all 
opposition  now  shown  tg  the  will  of  his  master  would  be  unavaiU 
ing,  and  only  tend  to  increase  his  impatience  to  he  gone. 

Jessy  too  was  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  necessity  of  appear- 
ing to  acquiesce  ip  all  his  plans  relative  to  the  rescue  of  the  so 
greatly  regretted  Agatha  Singleton :  while  Claribelle  secretly  re- 
jpiced  in  seeing^  the  preparations  for  his  immediate  departure  from 
Herring  Dale,  in  the  hope  that  he  should  hear  some  tidings  of  her 
dear  young  lady  ;  and,  perceiving  that  Miw  Blust  had  gained  but 
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little  triumph  by  the  malicious  insinuations  she  had  thrown  out 
against  the  immaculate  purity  of  her  beloved  mistress,  but  on  tlie 
contrary  had  incurred  the  just  and  merited  displeasure  of  her  fath- 
er for  the  inhumanity  of  her  disposition,  Clarihelie  endeavoured  to 
compose  her  fluttered  spirits,  and  to  rely  on  tlie  interposition  of  an 
ever  kind  and  ruling  Providence  for  the  preservation  of  so  lovely 
and  faultless  a  being,  and  that  ere  long  she  would  be  restored  to 
them  again. 

These  were  the  reflections  of  poor  Clarihelie  at  the  moibent  of 
the  fisher's  departure ;  who,  neither  regarding  the  tears  of  Jessy, 
the  silent  though  aflcctiooate  looks  of  Alfred,  the  remonstrances  of 
his  old  faithful  housekeeper,  nor  the  angry  glances  shot  from  the 
eyes  of  the  so-highly  oflended  Olive,  gave  on^e  more  his  impef  ativef 
orders  to  David  to  bring  the  hones  op  to  the  gateway. 

"  Are  you  then  determined  to  go,  father  ?"  cried  the  trembling 
Jessy  ;  "  and  without  resting  for  a^'few  hours  aAer  the  fatigues  of 
the  day  1 — only  t^ink  iiow  half  an  hour's  sleep  would  refresh  and 
compose  you  \ — Ah,  ^ould  but  your  Jessy  persuade  you,  and  that 
my  dearest  father  would  but  bear  her!*' 

The  fisher  rested  i  his  eyes  on  the  dweet,  mild  countenance  of  the 
lovely  suppliant  maid,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  irresolute  in  hif 
purpose.  At  length  be  withdrew  the  sudden  glance  be  had  thrown 
on  his  affectionate  child,  half  afraid  to  encounter  such  another  sup- 
pliant look  again  ;  and  whisking  round  with  one  of  his  usual  cir- 
cumbendibus movei(|nt8,  be  made  rapid  strides  towards  the  door« 
and  with  a  voice  more  decided  than  ever,  pronounced,— 

*^  No,  Jess,  I  will  not  bear  yon ;  though  I  had  much  rather  heaf' 

the  sound  of  that  silver  pipe  than  the  sweetest  music  in  a  dance  on* 

a  holiday ;  but  when  a  man  is  resolved  to  do  bis  duty,  and  knows 

that  it  cannot  be  delayed,  he  must  not  listen  to  any  persuasions 

that  will  draw  him  from  it,  even  though  they  come  from  one  Of  tho 

most  tempting,  dangerous  things  in  natdre-*a  woman  I  and  shiver 

nay  top-sails,  from  a  womto  that  I  love  too  ai  dearly  as  my  own 

heart-strings  !  but  they  would  break,  Jess,  if  I  thought  that  I  bad 

not  done  my  duty  towards  a  poor  girl  that  I  have  sworn  to  be  a 

father  to  ever  since  she  lost  her  ov/n !  so  pray,  Jess,  let  me  qniedy 
No.  22.  64 
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depart,  without  any  more  of  this  soft  foolery. — I  teU  you  that  I  wilt 
go  iQ  search  of  Agatha  Singleton  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Clif\  if 
the  very  devil  himself  blew  a  tempest  in  the  winds,  or  showed  hw 
ugly  black  mug  on  the  waters." 

To  which  Jessy  replied, — 

*  Alas,  dear  father,  it  is  not  the  devil  that  has  aught  to  do  frith 
the  winds  or  the  waters :  but  since  you  will  go,  may  the  watchful 
spirit  that  rules  over  both  of  them  protect  my  father,  and  send  him 
back  in  safety  to  his  children  and  bis  home !" 

By  this  time  the  fisher  had  advanced  nearer  to  the  door,  but  ano- 
ther look  he  dared  not  direct  towards  his  Jessy  !  for  all  the  father 
was  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  heart,  as  he  caught  the  last  sweet  vibra- 
tions of  her  artless  tongue ;  and,  nodding  a  *'  good  bye"  to  ail,  yet 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  any  one  of  them,  he  darted  like 
lightning  out  of  the  door,  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  gateway 
where  David  was  waiting  with  the  horses,  and  vaulting  into  the  sad- 
dle of  his  own  favorite  mare,  was  out  of  sight  of  Herring  Dale  in  a 
moment— -David  of  course  keeping  pace  with  his  impetuous  mas* 
ter  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  not  presuming  once,  as  they  jour- 
neyed over  the  wild,  stupendous  and  steep  mountains,  to  interrupt 
the  fisher's  cogitations,  which  were  doubtless  fixed  on  one  only 
point  of  the  compass,  that  which  led  to  the  now  doubly  hated  and 
more  than  ever  dreaded  Cottage  on  the  Cliff. 

He  left  the  party  behind  him  strangely  discomposed  and  agita- 
ted by  their  several  feelings  ;  but  the  first  obj^t  to  which  the  gen- 
tle Jessy  directed  her  attention,  after  the  departure  of  her  father, 
was  to  attempt  to  console  or  rather  to  pacify  her  irritated  sister : — 
an  attempt  indeed  it  was,  for  at  the  first  intercession  of  the  gentle 
girl  that  she  would  try  to  compose  her  fluttered  spirits,  and  retire 
to  reist,  she  was  pushed  back  with  violence  by  Olive,  who  haugh- 
.  tily  exclaimed  i — 

'*  I  shall  retire  when  it  best  pleases  me ;  so  pray.  Miss  Jessy, 
keep  your  hands  to  yourself,  for  I  shan't  budge  an  inch  till  I  dKH»e» 
for  any  of  you  !  you  may  ail  go  to  bed  and  welcome,  and  leave  me 
here  alone,  I  shall  take  no  harm  \ — and  if  I  did,  father,  don*t  care 
one  bit  what  becomes  of '' 
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Olive  made  a  pause,  and  a  sigh  escaped  in  spite  of  ber  utmost  ef* 
forts  to  prevent  it :  her  proud  heart  had  swelled  almost  to  bursting ! 
Never  had  her  father  been  so  stern,  or  spoken  so  harshly,  so  un* 
kindly  towards  her.  Never  had  she  seen  him  so  angry,  and  never 
had  she  trembled  till  now  in  his  presence.  It  was  plain  that  he  did 
not  love  her ;  while  his  fondness  for  her  sister  Jessy  formed  a  con* 
trast  which  was  too  mortifying  to  bear, — at  a  moment  too  when  the 
only  object  she  loved,  and  who  she  imagined  loved  ber,  was  far 
distant.  Struggling  to  suppress  the  contending  passions  which 
agitated  a  bosom  that  like  proud  swelling  waves  beat  with  the 
most  stormy  violence,  she  felt  that  they  were  suddenly  repelled  at 
last  by  one  only  softer  sensation,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  pow- 
erful and  prompt  in  its  effect  than  all  the  rest  besides,  and  that  was 
love  !  and  she  thought  that  Leontine  Craftly  was  the  only  being 
who  bad  the  power  to  soothe  her ;  bat  that  he  was  not  there  to 
exert  it  stopt  all  further  utterance : — she  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  a  strong  fit  of  hysteric  affec- 
tion. 

The  alarmed  and  affectionate  Jessy  flew  to  her  side,  calling  ber 
by  the  roost  endearing  and  tender  of  epithets  ; — her  darling  Olivci 
her  own  dear  sister, — banging  the  while  over  ber  now  deathly  pale 
and  even  distorted  features  with  the  most  unutterable  anguish  ;  and 
while  old  Alice  chafed  her  temples  with  all  the  remedies  usually  re* 
sorted  to  on  such  occasions,  Alfred  and  Claribelle  were  employed 
in  trying  to  unfasten  the  clasp  which  was  affixed  to  a  ribband,  and 
drawn  tightly  round  her  waist. 

"That  is  right,  mistress  Claribelle,'*  cried  old  Alice,  glancing 
at  the  uncommon  rotundity  of  Olive's  waist  with  some  strange  and 
singular  forebodings,  which  had  more  than  once  lately  filled  her 
mind  with  an  old  woman's  prophecy  that  all  was  not  exactly  as  it 
ought  to  be  with  Miss  Blust. — She  now  actually  put  on  her  spec- 
tacles, exclaiming, — ^**  Miss  Olive  is  so  prodigiously  fond  of  tight- 
lacing  that  I  don't  wonder  at  her  fainting,  I  am  sure !  mercy  ou  me, 

there's  no  room  for  a  rat,  much  more  for Here^s  ribbands  and 

bands ! — one  would  think  that  the  child  could  scarcely  breathe, 
with  so  much  squeexiog  and  ramming  and  cramming  :»-bttt  pull 
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tbem  aH  off,  good  mistress  Claribelle,  and  give  the  poor  chicl  a 
little  liberty  !" 

Claribelle  was  about  to  perform  a  task  which  seemed  so  natural, 
and  so  highly  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  apparently  inseusi- 
ble  Olive ;  but  she  uttered  so  loud  a  scream  at  the  very  moment 
that  Claribelle  was  going  to  unloose  her,  and  pushed  the  waiting- 
woman  from  her  with  an  effort  of  such  extraordinary  force  in  a 
fainting  lady,  that  Claribelle  immediately  desisted  from  the  of^ 
fice  which  old  Alice  had  been  so  anxious  to  invest  her  with  the 
honor  of. 

**How  dare  you  offer  to  undress  roe  1"  uttered  the  ofleoded  fair 
one,  her  eyes  flashing  fury  at  the  same  instant:  ^*  I  don*t  want  year 
assistance,  I  assure  you  !  I  don't  want  the  assistance  of  any  body, 
and  desire  that  you  will  all  leave  me  alone." 

"  Dear  Olive,  why  will  you  so  unkindly  refuse  the  senricet  of  all 
around  you  V*  cried  Jessy,  pale,  trembling,  and  fearfully  astonished 
at  the  peculiar  expression  which  old  Alice  ever  and  anoa  threv 
upon  her  sister ;  and,  imagining  that  the  presence  both  of  Alfred 
and  Miss  Singleton's  attendant  were  disagreeable  to  her,  site  en* 
treaty  they  would  retire  to  rest,  and  leave  Olive  to  the  care  of 
Alice  and  herself,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  sweet  girl  kindly 
thanked  them  for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  to  her  sister  ia 
a  moment  of  such  alarm ;  and  Claribelle  very  gladly  availed  her* 
self  of  the  permission  that  was  granted  to  her,  and  retired  mora 
disguued  than  ever  with  the  manners  and  disposition  of  Niss  Blttst« 

**  Now,  dearest  Olive,  let  me  prevail  on  you  to  go  to  bed,  cried 
Jessy,  approadiing  Olive,  and  tenderly  kissing  her  pale  cheek. 

"Am  I  dear  to  you  Jessy?"  replied  Olive,  half  returning  her 
embrace,  and  in  ^  tone  quite  inconsistent  with  her  gemrral  haug^tj 
and  petulent  manner  of  addressing  her: — 

*'  Yes,  Olive,  dear  as  ever  !"  uttered  Jessy,  nearly  melted  la 
tears :  "  and  ob*  far  dearer  than  ever  now  that  you  are  unwell, 
and  require  the  attention  of  that  sister,  who,  in  sickness  or  in. 
health,  has  never  willingly  neglected  you.  Come  lean  on  my  arm, 
and  I  will  lead  you  to  our  chaniber.*' 

"  Ay  do,  Miss  Olive,"  cried  old  Alice,  again  surveying  her  wUh 
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the  most  scrutinizing  attention,  *'  and  while  Miss  Jessy  is  putting 
you  to  bed,  and  all  that,  I  will  just  make  you  a  cupof  ntc«  caudh^ 
which  will  set  you  all  to  rights  again  I  warrant  me ; — and  make 
you  sleep  as  sound  as  a  top,  if  nothing  does  not  waken  you.'* 

Old  Alice  now  trotted  off  into  the  kitchen  to  stir  up  the  fire,  and 
muttering  something  to  herself,  in  so  low  a  voice,  that  the  sense 
was  wholly  unintelligible  to  both  of  the  sisters.  Jessy,  being  now 
left  alone  with  Olive,  had  no  difTiculty  in  persuading  her  to  go  to 
her  chamber  ;  she  appeared  indeed  unusually  fatigued,  and  com* 
plained  of  the  weariness  that  oppressed  her;  but  it  was  not  wholly 
the  sudden  indisposition  of  Olive  which  had  so  seriously  alarnied 
the  fears  of  Jessy,  for  she  very  naturally  cast  her  eyes  in  the  same 
direction  that  she  observed  Alice  had  been  doing,  while  she  as* 
sisted  her  sister  to  undress,  and,  unlacing  her  corsets,  discovered 
an  alteration  in  Olive's  shape  that  both  shocked  and  surprised  her 
beyond  the  powers  of  description.-r-Scarce  could  her  trembling 
bands  perform  the  task  she  was  employed  upon,  and  scarce  could 
she  conceal  the  pangs  which  now  unutterably  assailed  her,  or  hide 
her  heart's  anguish  from  the  prying  eyes  of  her  sister,  who  was  no 
sooner  undressed  and  in  bed  than  she  protested  that  she  felt  quittt 
recovered,  and  should  sleep  soundly. 

**  Heaven  grant  that  yeu  may,  my  beloved  sister,"  whispered 
Jessy :  *'  and  that  your  slumbers  may  be  " 

The  voice  of  Jeasy  grew  more  tremulous— tears  gashed  out  of 
her  oyds — her  heart  fluttered  as  though  it  would  burst  its  very  coo* 
fines! — and  she  would  instantly  have  betrayed  her  stroeg  and 
powerful  emotions,  if  she  had  not  suddenly  made  an  excuse  to  quit 
the  rooniy  telling  Olive  she  would  return  presently  with  the  caudlot 
and  then  retire  herself  to  bed. 

"  Do,  dear  Jessy !  or  I  shall  fall  fast  asleep,"  was  the  reply  of 
Olive,  as  Jessy  gently  drew  the  curtains  around  her. 

But  what  were  the  reflections  of  poor  Jessy  as  aha  slowly  mea- 
sured her  steps  back,  and  joined  old  Alice  in  the  kitchen !  The 
youtL  he  had  once  loved— -and  the  sister  that  her  heart  (spite  of 
all  her  failings)  still  adored  I— she  had  always  loved  Olivv,  thoag h 
Olive  loved  not  her.  That  youtfat  onee  so  lovad,  had  deceived  her : 
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aod  that  sister,  stili  so  foodly  cherished,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  bis 
base  perfidious  atts  !  and  that  still  dearer  object,  far  dearer  ihas 
all  the  world  besides — her  earthly  treasure,  her  father, — ^her  kind, 
generous,  unsuspecting  father,  his  heart  must  bleed  too !  the  thocrb: 
was  distraction  to  poor  Jessy  !— -yet  pity  for  the  poor  delude 
Olive  was  the  predominant  sensation  of  her  ever  gentle  breast,  and 
she  determined  that  not  a  thought-^not  a  look->-not  a  tear,  or  t 
sigh  breathed  from  her  full  heart,  should  betray  her  fears  to  Alice 
^  of  the  fatal  discovery  she  had  made. 

But  dissimulation  was  not  the  forte  of  poor  Jessy,  in  whose  cha- 
racter ingenuousness  formed  the  most  lovely  feature.  Her  very 
look  therefore  informed  old  Alice  that  she  guessed  at  the  sitaatioo 
of  her  sister. 

**  Have  you  made  the  caudle,  Alice  ?**  inquired  Jessy,  in  a  soft, 
low  and  tremulous  voice,  and  with  a  look  half  averted  from  the 
keen  and  penetrating  glance  of  the  old  housekeeper,  who  replied, — 
*^  Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Jessy,  it  is  all  ready,  and  I  will  take  it  up- 
stairs if  you  please,  and  see  how  matters  stand^  now  with  Afiis 
Olive  !  well-a-day,  I  have  put  on  my  spectacles  to  some  porposei 
this  evening,  sure  enough  !  but  don*t  you  grieve,  my  dear  Miss 
Jessy,  don^t  you  grieve — for  heaven  knows  it  was  no  fault  of  thine 
that  folks  have  turned  out  so  wicked  1 — ^but,  dear  heart !  dear  heart ! 

who  would  have  thought  such  a  thing  of  Mr.  Craftly  1 a  base, 

vile  young  man,  to  come  and  warm  himself  by  my  poor  master's 
fireside,  like  the  snake  did  with  the  husbandman,  only  to  stiog  him 
to  the  heart,  by  ruinating  his  child  !  oh.  Miss  Jessy  !  what  will  this 
world  come  to^  when  such  foul  ways  are  practised  without  shaae 
and  without  punishment ! — no,  no,  not  without  punisbmeot  f  criines 
do  not  go  without  punishment ;  though  they  seem  to  prosper,  yet 
they  will  not  do  so,  i  warrant  me  they  cannot  prosper,  Miss  Jessy  I 
Heaven  is  more  just  to  the  innocent. 

Poor  Jessy  during  this  oration  of  old  Alice  stood  like  the  statue 
of  despair,  grief,  and  terror :  and,  had  she  not  employed  her 
hands  in  cooling  the  caudle  with  a  spoon  that  lay  on  tlie  table, 
would  have  seemed  utterly  without  life  or  motion,  so  pale  and  now 
inanimate  were  her  sweet,  mild  and  seraphic  features ;  but  the 
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words  ruin  and  Olive  aroused  and  startled  her ;  and,  fixing  her 
blue  orbs  on  the  chattering  Alice,  she  wildly  exclaimed, — 

*^  No,  no,  Alice  I  it  cannot  be !  you  are  mistaken  ih  the  cause 
of  my  sister's  sudden  illness. — Craftly  cannot  be  such  a  monster 
of  depravity  and  cruelty! — Ruin  my  sister — ^break  my  father's 
heart,  and  bring  down  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ? 
nOt  no,  Alice  !  it  cannot  be !" 

Alice  shook  her  head,  and  again  replied, — 

'*  I  tell  you,  my  sweet  child,  that  Mr.  Craftly  has  ruined  your 
sister ; — and  that  it  is  no  use  denying  it  when  things  speak  so 
plainly  for  themselves, — Lauk-a-mercy !  did  I  not  put  on  my 
spectacles  when  mistress  Claribelle  was  going  to  unlace  her  ? — and 

did  not  I  see but  no  matter,  one  word  is  as  good  as  a  thousatid. 

The  mischief  is  done  and  cannot  be  undone,  as  the  saying  is — but 
Miss  Olive  is  undone,  and  we  are  aU  undone,  by  the  wickedness 
of  your  kinsman  Craftly.  The  vile  young  profligate !  would  that 
my  ten  fingers  were  all  tenpenhy  nails  that  I  might  scratch  the 
eyes  out  of  bis  head,  a  varment ^ — to  come  into  an  honest  man's 
house,  and  moreover  the  house  of  his  kinsman  too,  to  do  such  a 
thing  1" 

Alice  had  pitched  her  tone  in  a  somewhat  higher  key  as  her 
choler  waxed  warmer,  and  Jessy,  alarmed,' fearful  that  she  would 
awaken  Olive,  if  she  slept — or  that  some  distinct  sound  might  reach 
her  ear,  intreated  Alice  to  be  quiet,  and  step  up  stairs  with  her  to 
see  how  her  sister  was. 

**  But  pray,  pray  be  cautious,  Alice,"  uttered  Jessy,  •*  since  in- 
deed I  fear  it  too  evident  that  Craftly  is  a  villain,  and  my  poor  un- 
happy sister  betrayed  by  his  perfidious  arts. — Let  us  not  then  add 
to  what  she  sufiers  by  casting  any  reflection  that  may  wound  her  I"* 

"  You  need  not  fear  that,  my  dear  Miss  Jessy,"  cried  Alice,  "  I 
hope  I  know  my  duty  better  to  a  poor  suflering  sinner,  for  such 
she  is, — and  being  harsh  to  her,  poor  thing,  is  not  the  way  to  bring 
her  to  repentance.  But,  as  matters  stand,  only  think.  Miss  Jessy, 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  business  if  Miss  Olive  grows  worse,  as  I 
have  a  great  notion  she  will  do.  There— there — ^there  will  be ^ 

^'  Will  be  what,  Alice  1"  cried  Jessy,  trembling  so  she  could 
scarcely  stand ;  and  her  terrors  were  by  no  means  lessened  upon 
Alice,  somewhat  bluntly,  replying : — 
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^*  Something  happen  before  the  morning,  Miss  Jessy,  as  sure 
I  am  a  living  soul !" 

The  climax  of  poor  Jessy's  consternation  was  now  arrived  ;  and 
bursting  into  tears,  she  was  obliged  to  own  to  Alice,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  articulate,  that  she  considered  Olive's  situation  highly 
critlcaL 

^'  I  thought  you  did,  my  tender  lamb,''  exclaimed  the  old  wo^ 
nian,  "  although  I  knew  you  did  not  like  to  say  so :  but  don't  ye 
cry,  Miss  Jessy,  don't  ye — ^let  us  go  our  ways  up  stairs,  and  sea 
how  Miss  Olive  is  now." 

To  this  proposal  Jessy  immediately  consented,  and  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Olive's  chamber,  they  found  her  fast  asleep. 

**  Thank  Heaven !"  softly  whispered  Jessy,  "  my  sister  sleeps  f* 
and  motioning  Alice  not  to  make  the  slightest  noise  that  migfac 
awaken  her,  kindly  bade  her  good  -night. 

<<  If  you  should  want  me,  Miss  Jessy,  you  can  but  softly  tap  at 
the  door  of  Mrs.  Claribelle's  chamber,  and  she  will  presently  call 
me,"  repeated  Alice  as  she  gently  closed  the  door  and  left  the  sis- 
ters alone  ;  tho  one  unconscious  at  this  moment  of  the  catalogne 
of  human  miseries  she  had  drawn  down  on  her  own  head,  iii«d  on 
those  of  her  anguished  sister  and  aged  sire :  the  other,  lamenting 
the  frailty  of  her  fallbn  relative  with  tears  of  the  most  poignant 
grief,  resting  on  a  cheek  pure  and  white  as  monumental  alabaster ; 
tears  which  might  have  gemmed  the  morning  rose  or  spotless  lily, 
so  pure,  80  hallowed  was  the  fount  from  whence  they  flowed ! 

Jessy  having  very  quickly  undressed,  crept  to  the  side  of  her 
sleeping  siister  as  gently  as  possible — taking  care  not  to  extingvish 
the  lamp,  which  she  trimmed  and  left  burning :  and  Jessry  tried  to 
slumber  too;  her  weary,  shocked  and  exhausted  spirits  stood  in 
need  of  repose,  but  that  repose  was  not  for  Jessy  f  the  horror  of 
poor  Olive's  situation,  the  loss  of  her  beloved  friend  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton, the  uncertainty  of  the  danger  to  which  her  father  had  ex- 
posed himself  for  the' sake  of  that  dear  absent  friend,  the  perfidy 
of  Craftly's  base  and  dishonourable  conduct,  end  the  heart  rend- 
11^  grief  which  would  so  suddenly  overwhelm  her  poor  father 
when  he  should  discover  the  indiscretion  of  her  sister,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Jessy  to  close  her  eyes  for  one  moment.    Besides, 
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she  had  another  dreadful  apprchensioD  that  alarmed  her  mind  in 
consequence  of  what  old  Alice  bad  foreboded ;  she  feared  that 
Oiivc  would  be  taken  ill^  and  that  she  might  not  happen  to  hear 
her.  In  sliort,  Jessy  had  so  many  fears,  that  it  was  not  till  she 
bolield  tlie  returning  light  again  peeping  through  the  windows  that 
she  ventured  to  close  her  weary  eyelids,  and  it  might  be  nearly 
an  hour  that  Jessy  had  slept  when  she  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
an  icy  hand  grasping  hers  as  if  in  terror — as  if  in  anguish  !  the 
lamp  was  still  faintly  gleaming:  Jessy  opened  her  eyes  and  found 
the  icy  hand  that  clasped  her's  was  Olive's. 

**  My  sister  !'*  murmured  Jessy,  **  my  beloved  sister !  speak 
to  me  !" 

But  Olive  spoke  not.-^Her  cheek  was  cold  as  her  hand  ;  her 
eyes  ha^rirard  and  wild ;  and  her  lips  moved,^>ut  the  sound  that 
issued  from  them  was  faint,  powerless,  and  wholly  unintelligible^- 
still  her  cold  damp  hand  firmly  grasped  Je$sy^t. 

*'*'  Dearest  Olive,  let  me  hasten  to  procure  yon  assistance,"  cried 
the  alarmed  Jessy,  bending  over  her,  and  pressing  her  cheek  close 
to  hers.  "  Yoa  are  ill,  my  sister — ^very  ill — allow  me  to  call 
Alice." 

But  a  scream  from  the  sofiering  Olive  very  soon  brought  tbe  old 
woman  into  the  room,  and  Claribelle  at  the  same  moment,— tbe 
frightened  Jessy  imploring  both  of  them  in  the  most  piercing  ae- 
cciits  to  save  the  life  of  her  sister. 

Alice  besought  the  sweet  girl  to  compose  herself,  and  to  retire 
for  a  few  moments  :  to  call  up  Walter,  the  farm*man,  who  slept 
always  in  the  house,  and  to  despatch  him  for  a  medical  gentleman 
who  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  family,  and  who 
only  lived  two  fields  distant  from  Herring  Dale. 

*'  In  the  meanwhile,  my  dear  Miss  Jessy,  we  will  do  all  we  can 
to  relievo  the  sufferings  of  your  sister,"  cried  the  old  woman  cau- 
tiously, **  but  do — do — not  come  into  the  room,  if  you  can  help  it, 
my  sweet  child,  nor  yet  so  violently  alarm  yourself.    There  is  no 

danger  that  I  can  see  at — at at  present. "    Alice  paused 

"  go,  my  tender  lamb,  and  do  as  I  have  bidden  you." 

Jessy  uttered  not  a  word,  terror  had  deprived  her  almost  of  the 

power  of  exertion ;— but  she  flew  to  execute  her  mission  as  spee* 
No.  22.  65 
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dOj  as  poMible,  and  Alice  ntunied  to  the  rhamher  of  the 
ferer. 

Tbe  movemenu  of  Jessy  were  as  rapid  as  lightning.     Walter 
was  instantly  aroused  from  his  slombets  and  despatched  for  tbe 
doctor :  which  was  the  bnsiness  only  of  a  few  moments,  aad  be 
arrived  at  Herring  Dale  in  a  short  space  of  time.    But  alas !  the 
shortest  space  of  time  at  such  a  period  is  critical  to  the  anguished 
sufferer,  and  so  it  proved  with  the  unfortunate  Olive,  who,  belbn 
tbe  messenger  returned  with  the  worthy  old  Doctor  Lessington, 
had  given  birth  to  a  still-born  male  infant ;  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  her  delivery,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  precaution  that 
used  on  the  occasion  by  so  skilful  a  practitioner,  and  every 
dy  resorted  to  that  could  be  thought  of-— expired !  amidst  the 
frantic  shrieks  of  her  Bgoniaed  sister ;  tbe  tears  and  lamentations 
of  poor  old  Alice  and  the  frightened  Claribelle ;  and  the  horror, 
consternation,  and  inexpressible  concern  of  Doctor  Lessiogtoa ; 
who  however  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  as  to  the  im* 
mediate  cause  of  so  sudden  and  terrible  a  catastrophe.    He  bmd 
done  his  duty,  and  the  management  of  Alice  toward  tbe  snffeier 
had  been  perfectly  correct  even  before  his  assistance  was  called 
in.    He  could  not  have  done  more,  and  although  he  admitted  ^t 
Olive's  sufferings  had  been  prematurely  produced  by  the  effects 
of  internal  agitation  and  violent  passions,  to  which  the  doctor  was 
well  aware  that  Miss  Blust  was  frequently  subject,  and  had  often 
told  her  of  it,  yet  he  felt  convinced  that  it  was  the  awful  visitation 
of  Almighty  Providence,  whose  unerring  hand  had  directed  tbe 
blow,  and  had  permitted  it  to  fall.    Who  could  search  the  sacred 
page  of  Heaven's  own  eternal  regbter  to  elucidate  the  mystery  t 
alas,  no  mortal  eye  could  reaeh  or  penetrate  that  secret— only 
known  to  the  most  high  and  mighty  One !  a  flower  had  fallen,  bat 
it  was  a  blighted  flower ;  the  spoiler  had  cropt  its  early  bloon, 
and  it  was  doomed  to  perish  by  its  fall ! 

These  were  among  the  reflections  of  Doctor  Lessington,  as  he 
viewed  the  pale  and  melancholy  remains  of  the  once  lovely  and  so 
lately  blooming  Olive  Blust;  whom  be  bad  known  from  tbe  ear> 
liest  dawn  of  her  childhood's  happy  days,  tbe  pride  of  her  father's 
hearti  and  tbe  idol  of  her  fond  and  gentle  sister;  and  although  he 
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knew  that  Olive  bad  faults  of  temper  and  slight  caprices  in  her 
disposition,  which  often  Teied  the  fisher  and  tormented  the  good- 
natured  Jessy,  and  which  her  growing  years  had  not  corrected, 
soAened,  or  amended ; — yet  her  untimely  end,  and  the  apparent 
cause  of  it,  had  shocked  and  surprised  the  worthy  doctor  even  be- 
yond the  powers  of  description!  for  he  had  not  the  remotest 
thoughts  that  the  faults  of  Olive  Blust  extended  beyond  a  little 
childish  levity  or  girlish  vanity ;  and  the  few  words  that  old  Alice 
bad  whispered  in  his  ear  as  to  the  cause  of  Miss  Blust*s  sudden 
illness,  and  of  the  real  state  of  her  situation  at  the  moment  of  his 
entrance  to  the  chamber,  had  made  him  stand  aghast  with  invol- 
untary surprise  and  horror  not  to  be  expressed ;  and  while  he  has- 
tened by  every  expedient  to  relieve  her,  his  heart  bled  for  the  fa- 
ther and  the  sister  of  the  unhappy  sufferer.  Still  he  had  not 
dreamt  of  the  catastrophe  which  was  so  shortly  to  follow.  There 
vas  no  apparent  symptom  of  danger  till  within  a  few  minutes  of 
her  dissolution ;  and  the  doctor  then  found  that  no  mortal  means 
could  avert  the  awful  mandate.  Tet  mortal  means  were  as  assi- 
duously applied,  and  every  effort  of  human  skill  resorted  to :  nor 
-did  the  sufferer  seem  at  all  sensible  of  her  approaching  end.  She 
bad  conversed  with  her  sbter  but  only  a  moment  previous  to  her 
breathing  her  last  sigh! — and  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her 
child,  and  with  this  wish  Doctor  Lessington  thought  proper  to 
comply.  He  beckoned  to  Alice  to  show  her  the  infimt,  but  whis- 
pered that  the  awful  scene  was  abont  to  close  for  ever. 

Alice  approached  slowly  toward  the  bedside,  and  uncovered  the 
liice  of  the  chiki.  The  hand  of  Olive  was  at  this  moment  clasped 
in  Jessy^s ;— a  cold  damp  perspiration  hong  on  the  features  of  the 
dying  giri,  and  her  eyes  emitted  a  momentary  flash  as  they  glanced 
on  the  face  of  the  infant  !^>ut,  like  a  sudden  meteor  in  the  sky, 
that  flash  was  seen  no  more  ;^>er  eyes  remaiaed  fixed— *but  they 
were  void  of  any  expression.  They  had  been  removed  from  the 
child,  and  now  rested  on  Jessy's  face  while  they  retained  the 
power  to  do  so,  and  her  hand  clasped  Jeuj**  at  the  moment  that 
life  departed ! 

**  It  is  now  all  over,  and  the  sufferings  of  your  sister  are  no 
more,**  cried  Doctor  Leaaington,  gently  endeavouring  to  force  tiie 
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liand  of  the  frantic  Jessy  from  that  of  the  lifeless  Olive ! — ^*^  ly^si- 

est,  beloved  girl,  useless  is  this  tide  of  overwhelmiDg  grief^  ud> 
vailing  to  the  spirit  that  is  departed,  and  distracting    to   yoc' 
friends.     Come,  dearest  Jessy,  listen  to  the  voice  of  your  iatiicr'i 
old  friend:  retire  with  me»  my  love,  into  another  apartment,  ;2nJ 
leave  Alice  and  this  good  woman  to  perform  the  last  $ad»  but  se* 
cessary  duties  on  this  melancholy  occasion. — You  can  be  of  no 
service  now,  my  dear  girl,  in  this  chamber,  and  I  must,  indeed  I 
must  force  you  from  it.*' 

"  Go,  my  tender  lamb !"  cried  the  weeping  Alice,  whose  bear: 
bled  at  every  pore  for  the  sufferings  of  the  gentle  girl,'and  the  av- 
ful  and  untimely  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Olive ;  and  who  ielt  that 
she  alone  was  left  to  exert  herself,  in  tlie  absence  of  her  dear  mis- 
ter, whose  arrival  she  shuddered  to  encounter.  "  Go,  my  tender 
lamb !"  repeated  she,  **  and  Doctor  Lessington  will  talk,  to  ¥4u. 
Dear  Miss  Jessy,  pray  go ! — for  while  I  see  you  take  on  »o  sadly, 
I  cannot  do  what  I  ought  to  do.'* 

*'  Stay,  stay  one  moment.  Sir,  and  I  will  attend  you,**  cried 
Jessy,  casting  one  more  look  on  the  lifeless  body  of  her  sister^ 
and  bursting  into  a  fresh  gush  of  tears  as  she  frantically  ex- 
claimed,— 

'*  Oh  Doctor  Lessington !  oh  Doctor  Lessington  !  and  are  these 
pale  cold  insensible  remains  all  that  is  left  of  my  beautiful  iistert 
and  yon  little  lifeless  image  too !  oh,  would  that  had  still  been 
spared  of  our  lost  Olive  !  oh,  how  fondly  would  Jessy  have  loved 
it — Jessy,  Jessy  would  have  been  a  mother  to  it — )'e$,  Jessy 
would  never  have  deserted  it !"    , 

The  tears  of  poor  Jessy  now  flowed  without  control  She 
sobbed  convulsivdy ; — she  was  young,  and  her  plii7a»opuy  was 
not  proof  against  a  blow  so  severe.  She  had  loved  OVive  in  spiio 
of  all  her  faults,  and  she  had  ever  been  iodulgeut  and  kiud  to  all 
those  faults:  blind  she  had  not  been,  it  is  true,  to  the  failiags  of 
her  sister,  but  those,  failings  she  had  never  exposed :  her  father 
too  had  parted  in  anger  with  poor  Olive  !  ho  had  chidden  licr  se* 
verely,  and  that  severity,  alas  !  had  perhaps  occasioned  her  pre* 
mature  death,  and  that  of  her  infant ! — and  all  for  the  sake  of 
Agatha  Singleton  /-—never  till  this  moment  did  Jessy  regret  that 
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Agatha  Singleton  had  come  under  their  peaceful,  happy  roof : 
happy  and  peaceful  till  she  was  received  beneath  it. — A  moment's 
reflection,  however,  brought  Je93y  to  do  more  justice  to  the  ei- 
alted  virtues  of  her  lovely  absent  friend. 

Was  it  the  fault  of  Agatlia  Singleton  that  Oltve  had  acted  so 
indiscreetly,  or  that  Leon  tine  Craftly  had  behaved  so  basely  ?— 
and  had  not  Agatha  warned  Olive,  as  she  had  before  done  herself, 
of  his  perfidious  arts ! — She  too  might  have  fallen  a  victim,  bad 
not  the  warning  voice  of  Agatha  Singleton  prevented  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe by  its  timely  caution  and  friendly  admonition*  What 
right  then  had  she  to  accuse  Agatha  of  the  calamity  which  the 
weakness  of  her  too  credulous  and  unhappy  sister  had  drawn  upon 
herself  and  her  afflicted  family  1  Had  not  Olivo  with  scorn  re- 
fused  the  advice  and  rejected  the  counsel  of  Agatha  Singletoo, 
who  had  long  penetrated  the  deceptive  character  of  their  kinsman 
Craftly,  and  was  Agatha's  warning  ever  attended  to  ?— -or  would 
not  this  misfortune  have  happened  to  Olive  if  Agatha  had  not 
been  there  ? 

Ashamed  of  having  in  any  way  condemned  her  amiable  friend, 
and  lamenting  she  was  not  there  to  condole  with  her  in  her  grief, 
poor  Jessy  suffered  Doctor  Lessington  to  lead  her  from  the  scene 
of  such  complicated  distress,  holrror,  and  consternation,  to  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  where  every  object  she  beheld  reminded  her 
that  she  had  no  longer  a  sister.  It  was  in  the  little  oak  parlour, 
where  the  portrait  of  Leontine  Craftly  was  suspended  over  the 
mantle-piece. 

"  Remove  that  monster  from  my  sight,"  cried  Jessy,  as  she 
entered,  leaning  on  the  arm .  of  Doctor  Lessington.  "  My  poor 
father  will  tear  it  to  atoms  when  lie  beholds  it.  Remove  it  hence, 
I  pray  you,  good  doctor.  The  sight  of  it  distracts  my  already 
tortured  mind."  < 

The  ]ook  of  Jessy  was  at  this  moment  wild  and  disordered.  Her 
cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  pulse  beat  high  and  feverish  ! 

**  My  love,  you  must  compose  yourself,"  cried  Doctor  Lessing- 
ton. "  You  have  felt  much,  doubtless,  for  the  sufferings  of  your 
sister.    You  had  always  a  kind  heart,  my  sweet  Jessy." 

^'  Which  has  been  constantly  torn  with  anguisfa,  and  repaid 
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with  iogratitud6,  for  alT  the  kindness  it  has  shown  to  those  objectf 
that  it  so  dearly  loved ;"  cried  Jessy,  with  a  mournful  shudderinf 
«gh  ;  "  pray.  Sir,  have  the  goodness  to  take  down  that  picture 
of  one  of  the  most  false  and  worthless  of  your  sex. — ^If  you  knew 
how  that  picture  distresses  me,  you  would  not  suffer  it  to  remain 
there  a  moment.  It  speaks  only  of  my  dying  sister.  Alas,  it  telb 
me  that  Olive  is  no  more,  and  also  by  whose  arts  she  has  been 
betrayed,  by  whose  cruel  hands  she  has  sunk  to  an  untimely  grave. 
Remove  it.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  !** 

*^  Execrable  villain  !"  murmured  Doctor  Lessington,  as  he  tore 
down  the  picture,  and  hurried  out  of  the  apartiqent,  wishii^  to 
conceal  if  possible  his  emotion  from  the  already  heart-brokea  Jes- 
sy.— ^^May  your  ck-imes  meet  the  punishment  they  deserve,  8jk1 
the  woe^  you  have  heaped  on  the'  heads  of  a  peaceful,  ainiable 
and  innocent  family  (innocent  till  you  corrupted  one  of  its  mem* 
bers)  be  hurled  down  in  tenfold  vengeance  on  your  own  !**  But 
these  words  reached  not  the  ears  of  Jessy.  Herexhansted  spirits 
for  many  successive  weary  hours  had  reduced  her  to  a  state  of 
the  most  powerless  depression,  and  when  the  Doctor  returned  to 
her,  he  found  her  in  the  most  alarming  state  of  indisposition,  ia- 
aomuch  tliat  he  was  obliged  to  call  Claribelle  to  attend  her. 

*^  I  will  lay  her  on  the  bed  of  my  dear  mistress,"  crieid  Qari* 
belle,  gently  leading  her  by  the  arm ;  *'  it  is  not  near  the  chamber 
of  her  sister,  and  sho  will  see  nothing  to  alarm  or  distress  hei^— 
though,  Heaven  knows,  this  has  'been  a  night  of  the  most  fearfd 
calamity  that  I  ever  witnessed  since  the  day  I  was  bonu — The 
loss  of  my  dear  young  lady,  Sir,  was  enough  to  break  my  heart;— 
but  what  has  since  happened  may  my  eyes  never  witness  i^ia  I 
and  then  poor  Mr.  Blust :— *but  come,  dear  Miss  /essy«  1  wouH 
add  to  your  sufferings,  my  sweet  young  lady.*'—— CliribeUe  led 
out  the  passive  Jessy,  who  was  incapable  of  answering  a  word ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  doctor  had  administered  a  strong  opiate,  to 
compose  her  agitated  spiriu,  that  he  ventured  to  leave  her  to  re* 
pose,  Claribelle  promising  to  watch  her  if  shq  awoke. 

And  all  this  while  the  poor  youth,  Alfref,^ad  endnred  the  at* 
most  state  of  anxiety  that  could  be  imagined  in  the  remote  apact- 
oent  in  which  be  lay :— and  though,  like  Claribelle,  he  had  bsMi 
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dumissed  in  the  early  part  of  Miss  Blast's  indisposition,  and  re- 
turned to  bis  chamber,  yet  poor  Alfred  could  not  sleep.  He  had 
lost  bis  companion,  his  dear  brother  Wolf ;— and  he  had  lost  hb 
dear  sister,  Agatha  Singleton,  whom  he  loved  because  Wolf  loved 
her : — and  the  violence  of  the  Fisher  Blast  had  alarmed  and  terri* 
fied  him. — He  certainly  did  not  love  bis  sister  Olive  so  much  as 
Jessy,  but  he  had  been  frightened  At  the  severity  which  her  father 
had  used  toward  her,  and  when  she  was  taken  ill  had  truly  pitied 
her,  and  offered  any  means  in  his  power  to  contribute  toward  her 
recovery. 

He  had  been  desired  by  Jessy  to  go  to  bed,  and  to  bed  he  went, 
but  he  could  not  sleep.^»He  listened,  and  imagined  that  he  heard 
a  groan  issue  from  the  chamber  where  Olive  and  Jessy  slept.— 
He  started  up.  He  listened  again  and  again,  the  groan  was  re* 
peated. 

*'  My  sister  Olive  is  surely  worse  or  dying  !*'  thought  he,-^nd 
at  that  moment  the  faint  moan  died  away  in  silence.-—**  It  was 
surely  fancy  or  illusion,'*  thought  Alfred,  and  tried  to  compose 
himself  to  sleep. 

But  from  this  sleep  he  was  shordy  awakened  by  hearing  veiy 
plainly  the  piercing  shrieks  of  Olive,  which  so  speedily  awakened 
also  Claribelle,  and  old  Alice,  and  the  confusion  and  bustle  which 
afterwards  ensued  made  Alfred  conclude,  as  really  was  the  case, 
that  the  groans  of  Olive  were  no  sleeping  dream  but  actual  reali« 
ty.  Hastily  he  arose  and  dressed  himself,  and  as  hastily  proceed- 
ed  down  the  staircase.  In  his  way  he  encountered  Claribelle, 
and  iropatiendy  demanded  to  know  the  cause  of  the  confusion, 
alarm  and  terror  which  prevailed. 

**  Is  my  suter  Olive  dying  1"  inquired  he. 

To  which,  pale  and  almost  breathless,  ClaribeUe  replied,— 

**  No,  not  dying,  I  hope,  Mr.  Alfred  ;  but  in  truth  moat  alam- 
ingly  ill.  She  has  frightened  us  all  out  of  our  senses,  I  am  sure! 
hit— but — when  the  doctor  comes  we  shall  know  more  about  it— - 
Hin  Jessy  has  just  sent  for  him." 

**  And  why  did  not  my  sister  Jeuy  rather  chooae  to  make  me 
her  messenger  t"  said  Alfred,  with  great  anxiety,  **  I  woaU  hmm 
flown  through  fire  and  water  to  have  served  tlie  children  of  ay 
benefactor,  my  father,  my  protector  I** 
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'*  There  is  no  one  doabting  it  my  dear  Mr.  Alfred,**  cried  C\a* 
ribelle  ;  **  but  there  was  a  reason,  a  very  particular  reason  irhj 
you  could  not  be  considered  the  most  proper  messenger  on  such 
,an  occasion; — nor  must  you  inquire  any  further.     I  dare  not  an- 
swer you.    Retire  to  your  chamber  and  compose  yourself.^* 

So  extraordinary  a  reply  not  only  hurt  poor  Alfred,  but  fiUcd 
him  with  the  most  dreadful,  apprehensions  that  poor  Olive  was 
dangerously  ill ;  and  Claribelle  having  suddenly  quitted  him,  be  hu3 
no.  alternative  but  to  return  to  his  solitary  chamber,  and  there  wait 
till  the  return  of  daylight:  and,  in  the  early  morning,  Alfred  crept 
down  stairs  to  the  kitchen  some  time  after  the  awful  scene  Lad 
closed  for  ever. 

Olive  was  no  more,  he  was  now  informtd  by  the  weeping  Cla* 
ribelle,  but  the  cause  of  her  sudden  demise  was  delicately  conceal* 
ed.  Notwithstanding,  the  youth  Alfred  shed  tears  abundantly  over 
her  untimely  death,  the  melancholy  reflections  produced  by  which 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  loss  also  of  Agatha  Singleton,  the 
absence  of  his  dear  Wolf,  and  the  alarming  account  which  he  re- 
ceived  of  the  sudden  indisposition  which  had  now  attacked  the 
lovely  and  amiable  Jessy. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

**  Bting  me  a  father  that  so  loved  his  child, 

Whose  joy  of  her  is  oervv  helmed  like  mine, 

And  bid  him  speak  of  patience ; 

For  brother  men 

Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  the  grief 

Which  they  themselves  feel  not." 

SxiOWLT  and  mournfully  passed  successive  hours  before  the  re* 
luTftof  the  Fisher  Blustto  his  now  cheerless  and  melancholy  dweK 
ling.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  evening  that  bis  accustomed 
whistle  announced  his  arrival  at  Herring  Dale  ;  and  the  afflicted 
funiy^  but  for  thq  friendly  assistance  and  advice  of  the  excellent 
Doctor  LeMingtoiif  had  been  incapable  of  performing  the  dutief 
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of  their  sad  occiipatiott,  which  was  partly  to  watch  by  the  bedside 
of  Jessy,  who  was  now  the  snfTerer,  while  Alfred  and  Claribelle, 
by  turns,  took  their  station  in  the  silent  chamber  of  her  who  had 
been  so  suddenly,  and  let  us  hope  happily,  released  from  all  mor- 
tal sufiering. 

Jessy,  however,  was  somewhat  recovered  from  the  dreadful 
torpor  which  had  so  heavily  oppressed  her  shocked  spirits,  and 
rendered  her  situation  so  exceedingly  alarming  to  her  friends  in 
the  early  part  of  the  dav.  It  was  possible  that  she  was  more 
Bonsible  of  acute  anguish,  but  she  was  at  the  same  time  more  col- 
lected. Doctor  Lesstngton  had  told  her  how  absolutely  necessary 
was  exertion  at  this  present  crisis  of  complicated  distress,  and  cau- 
tionsly  hinted  that,  as  the  return  of  her  father  was  now  every  mo- 
ment to  be  expected,  his  afflictions  would  bo  doubly  increased  by 
seeing  her  yield  to  such  excessive  grief,  and  so  little  able  to  con- 
sole him. 

"  Besides,  my  lovely  girl,"  cried  this  worthy  man,  still  calmly 
addressing  her  in  the  gentlest  manner  that  was  possible,  ^*  it  is  ac- 
tually impiety  to  arraign  the  will  of  your  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
purpose  is  always  wise,  unerring  and  likewise  unchangeable, — ^to 
say  nothing  of  the  useless  pangs  which  you  are  inflicting  on  your 
own  heart,  and  consequently  on  that  of  your  father  when  he  shall 
presently  arrive  and  behold  you  thus ; — ^you  the  darling  of  his  aged 
heart,  and  now,  by  divine  fiat,  rendered  the  only  tie  that  binds 
him  to  existence.  Arouse  then,  my  sweet  Jessy,  and  exert  those 
angelic  qualities  of  mind  and  disposition  with  which  Heaven  has 
so  amiably  gifted  you.  It  is  now  your  poor  father  that  will  most 
used  our  consolation ;  he  has  much  to  encounter  on  his  arrival 
hither.— Prepare  yourself  to  meet  him,  if  not  without  anguish, 
without  weakness.— We  must  strengthen  kim — he  will  be  incapa- 
ble of  strengthening  yon.- You  must  acquire  fortitude,  resignation 
toOf  if  possible,  from  yourself!  from  Heaven  f — ^pray  for  it,  and  it 
will  not  be  denied  to  you,  and  try  to  impart  it  to  your  suffering 
parent." 

**  Indeed,  indeed  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  your  counsel.  Sir,** 
the  weeping  Jessy,  preparing,  with  the  assistance  of  Clari- 


belle,  to  accompany  Doctor  Lesstngton  to  the  little  oak  parlour 
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where  every  thiug  was  in  readiness  for  the  melancholy  arrival  o5 
the  fisher  ;  "  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  remind  me  of  my  duty  Co 
my  poor  father.     Yes,  yes,  he  will  want  a  comforter,  a  consoler 
in  this  heavy  hour  of  trial  to  his  poor  wrung  old  heart.     But,  ah 
me,  I  so  dreaded  his  coming.     Unless  he  brings  that  angel  Agatba 
Singleton,  along  with  him,  I  fear  that  even  Jessy  will  not  have  the 
power  of  lessening  his  affliction.     Yet  I  will  try  to  hide  my  tears. 
Come,  Sir,  I  am  now  ready  to  attend  you  down  to  the  oak  par- 
lour : — yes,  my  father  will  be  sure  to  take  his  station  there  the 
very  first  thing ;  but  pray,  Dr.  Lessington,  let  nothing  shock  fats 
feelings;  let  every  thing  be  instantly  removed  Out  of  the  way  that 
may  chance  to  put  him  in  mind  of  our  poor  lost *'  Jessy  paus- 
ed ;  she  could  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Olive  without  a  renewal 
of  her  heart's  deepest  anguish,  and  she  did  not,  therefore,  pro- 
nounce it  at  all,  but  tremulously  finished  her  sentence  with — 

*^  You  understand  me.  Sir? — I  know  that  you  do  perfectly  un- 
derstand me,  and  further  explanation  is  unnecessary.** 

To  which  Dr.  Lessington,  as  he  took  her  hand  to  lead  her  down 
stairs,  replied — 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  sweet  girl,  I  were  an  insensible  brute  if  I  did 
not  fully  comprehend  your  meaning.  No,  my  love  !  I  have  takes 
care  that  when  your  father  arrives,  there  will  be  nothing  immedi- 
atqly  to  distress  his  feelings.  I  have  done  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  absence  of  your  father,  at  this  mournful  and  mo- 
mentous crisis  of  affairs,  and  more  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
do  without  his  permission.*' 

With  these  words  of  the  worthy  Doctor,  poor  Jessy  seemed  sat- 
isfied, and  with  a  palpitating  heart  she  sat  fearfully  awaitiflg"  the 
arrival  of  her  father ;  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  some 
slight  refreshment,  when  Claribelle  prepared  some  coffee  for  Dr. 
Lessington,  and  poor  Alfred  was  called  down  from  the  melancholy 
office  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  old  Alice,  to  partake  of 
it  with  Jessy  and  the  Doctor. 

The  poor  youth  entered  with  slow  and  unsteady  steps  die  little 
oak  parlour,  where  he  had  so  lately  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  family  assemble  cheerfully  to  enjoy  their  evening  re* 
past ;  where  often  the  fisher  had  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  re* 
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couQting  in  full  glee  and  spirits  many  a  baoiourous  and  merry 
tale. 

Alas,  bow  changed  was  now  the  smiling  gaiety  which  so  lately 
frolicked  there !  There  were  no  lively  blooming  conntenancei  now 
to  gladden  his  approach,  no  silver-tongued  voices  to  welcome  the 
happy  and  joyous  meal. 

No,  it  was  the  pale  faces  of  Jessy  and  of  Dr.  Lessington  sitting 
close  to  her,  and  endeavouring  to  compose  her,  that  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Alfred  upon  his  entrance  into  the  room  :^-and,  as 
he  silently  took  his  station  at  the  tea-table,  not  a  word  was  ad« 
dressed  to  each  other  by  either  of  the  afflicted  party.  Alfred  da- 
red not  trust  his  voice  to  speak,  and  Jessy  could  not  speak  for  the 
life  of  her.  Once,  indeed,  the  languid  expression  of  her  so  lately 
lovely,  radiant,  and  clear  blue  eyes,  faintly  glanced  towards  Alfred, 
and  Alfred  returned  that  glance  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Sister,  thy  brother  grieves  to  see  thee  thus,  and  would  give 
worlds,  were  he  but  master  of  them,  to  chase  the  cloud  that  sits  so 
darkly,  but  yet  not  frowningly,  on  that  lovely  brow,  which,  like 
May-day  morning,  once  reflected  naught  but  joy  and  smiles  !* 

But  whatever  Alfred  thought,  or  felt  for  the  lovely  Jessy,  his 
feelings  would  not  permit  him  to  express  it,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
partaken  of  this  silent  melancholy  repast,  than  he  again  retired  to 
keep  Alice  company,  who  had,  according  to  the  orders  of  Dr.  Les- 
sington, never  quitted  wholly  the  chamber  that  contained  the  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  Olive  Blust :  and  when  Alice  was  obliged 
to  be  absent,  her  place  was  alternately  supplied  by  Claribelle  or 
Alfred,  and  often  both  of  them  remained  silently  watching,  and 
dreading  every  hour  to  hear  the  signal  that  would  announce  the 
return  of  the  fisher  to  his  so  suddenly  changed,  but  once  peaceful 
and  happy  abode  of  youth,  mirth  and  innocence.  And  at  length 
his  whistle  wom  heard  at  the  gateway,  both  above  and  below,  by  his 
■afflicted  fiunily. 

**  It  is  my  master,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive.  Mistress  Claribelle,'* 
exclaimed  old  Alice,  in  a  fearful  shuddering  kind  of  tone,  which 
instantly  communicating  a  similar  fear  to  the  breast  of  the  attend- 
ant, she  replied  moumifully— 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  poor  dear  Mr*  Blast  come  home  at  last !  I  could 
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swear  to  his  wfaisde  at  the  gateway,  could  not  yon,  BlasCer  Al- 
fred r 

**  Yes,  there  b  Done  other  like  to  it,"  uttered  Alfred,  treadUiiftf  , 
as  slowly  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  walked  to  the  windowr^  tlie 
shutters  of  which  were  only  half-closed,  whOe  those  in  the  apart- 
ments below  had  been  shut  up  all  day ;  and  this  sight  created  aoaie 
surprise  to  the  fisher  as  he  rode  up  to  the  gateway,  occasioning 
him  to  utter  the  following  exclamation,  as  he  turned  his  horse's  bead 
towards  David : 

**  Why,  shiver  my  topsaib,  have  they  gone  to  roost  already,  and 
shut  up  the  windows  and  doors  before  darkness  is  visible  f  Wbmi*s 
the  meaning  of  all  this,  I  should  be  glad  to  know.  Biag  at  the 
bell,  Davy,  ring  like  the  very  d — ^1  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Shifer  any 
topsails  !  do  they  mean  to  keep  us  here  all  night,  with  a  manaia 
to  them  1  why  don't  some  of  them  come  and  open  the  gate  V* 

This  .was  no  sooner  pronounced  by  the  Fisher  Bhist,  with  aJl 
the  usual  impatience  of  his  disposition,  than,  applying  his  wfaistie 
to  his  mouth,  he  blew  a  tremendous  blast,  that  very  shordy  br^oght 
Walter  to  the  gate,  and  widely  it  gave  entrance  to  the  poor  jaded 
beasts  and  their  no  less  weary  master  and  his  squire  David. 

^*  Shiver  my  topsails !  were  you  all  asleep  T'  vociferated  the 
fisher,  in  no  very  gentle  tone ;  and,  instantly  dismounting,  was 
rushing  into  the  house  when  Walter,  attempting  to  precede  bin, 
mournfully  exclaimed, — 

"  Stay,  stay,  master,  if  you  please ;  pray  let  me  go  before 
you  !'• 

"  No,  shiver  my  topsails  if  you  shall ! — ^what  the  devO  anchor^ 
a-peak  now  V*  uttered  the  fisher,  hurrying  on  with  rapid  stridSes 
towards  the  entrance  of  hb  habitation ;  but  hero  his  passage  waa 
suddenly  intercepted,  and  he  started  with  involuntary  surpriie  at 
tlie  sight  of  hb  worthy  old  friend  Dr.  Lessingtoo,  who,  gently  ta- 
king his  arm,  exclaimed,  in  a  compassionate  though  agitated 
voice, — 

"  My  dear  Blust,  you  do  not  p^ceive  me  here  on  ao  errand 
of  an  idle  or  pleasurable  nature.  I  am  in  truth  on  a  meJancboly 
mission  and  have  ill  news  to  communicate  to  you  :  but  bear  it,  u^ 
dear  friend,  bear  it  like  a  man  !*' 
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Thunderstruck  by  a  preface  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  from 
lips  that  he  so  highly  venerated,  the  countenance  of  the  fisher  fell 
like  some  sturdy  oak  of  the  forest,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  has 
durted  on  it  and  cleft  it  asunder. 

His  ruddy  cheeks  were  now  blanched  with  something  worse  than 
fear,  for  to  fear  he  was  a  stranger ;  and  his  lips  were  bloodless,  as 
they  endeavoured  to  pronounce  the  name  of  "  Jessy—'* 

"  Has  been  unwell, — a  little  poorly,*'  immediately  replied  Dr. 
Lessington,  **  but  she  is  better.  Yes,  yes,  thank  Heaven,  Jessy 
will  be  restored  to  you." 

The  eye  of  the  fisher  again  brightened, — ^the  colour  which  had 
receded  from  his  cheek  was  quickly  returning, — ^tbe  blood  of  bis 
lip  rushing  back  to  its  animated  post — and,  less  agitated,  be  ej^ 
claimed, — 

**  Shiver  my  topsails,  if  Jessy  is  well,  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
that  before  ?  but  what  has  been  the  matter  with  my  darling  ?  That 
termagant  Olive  has,  no  doubt,  been  tormenting  her  since  I  have 
been  gone,  and  the  little  soft  melting  fool  has  been  making  herself 
m  about  it  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  has  been  the  matter.  That 
Tucen,  Olive,  has  been  the  cause  of  Jessy's  being  taken  so  poorly-p. 
was  not  she,  Lessington  ?--*Come  tell  me  the  truth,  now  !'* 

By  this  time  they  had  gradually  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
little  oak  parlour,  the  door  of  which  was  open,  but  Jessy  was  not 
there.  Unable  to  meet  the  agonized  glance  of  her  poor  father  till 
Off  Lessington  bad  disclosed  to  him  the  whole  fatal  truth,  she  had 
withdrawn  for  a  few  moments  until  her  presence  was  required. 

The  fisher  walked  in,  and  sat  himself  down  in  his  elbow-chair; 
Md  the  Doctor,  taking  another,  sat  close  to  his  side. 

•'  Give  me  your  band,  Blust,"  uttered  he,  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
the  truth,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  I  am  going  to  tell : 
nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  friend  not  to  keep  you  now  in  ig- 
norance of  the  dreadful  calamity  which  has  suddenly  taken  place 
in  your  fomily  since  your  departure,  and  which  no  human  means 
eould  bare  prevented,  even  if  you  had  been  present  Are  you 
prepared*  dear  Blust,  to  hear  what  that  is  f 

A  pressure  of  tlie  hand  was  the  only  reply  made  by  the  fishert 
and  a  sort  of  nod  which  signified  yes,  though  he  could  net  vttqr  U« 
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Doctor  Lessington  embraced  this  hasty  minute,  it  could  not  be  de- 
layed ; — and  firmly  grasping  the  hand  of  honest  Peter,  he  caatioosly 
informed  him  that  his  unfortunate  daughter  Olive  was  no  more  I 
bat  then  the  Doctor  was  also  under  the  absolute  necessity,  as  m 
medical  professor  called  in  to  her  assistance,  of  disclosing  the  na- 
ture of  the  illness  which  had  so  suddenly  produced  the  catastro-> 
phe, — surprise,  indignation,  rage,  absolute  fury,  by  turns  baraswd 
the  feelings  of  the  agonized  and  half-frantic  father :  and  bastjjj 
grasping  his  sword,  he  swore  he  would  that  moment  go  and  plunge 
it  into  the  bosom  of  the  accursed  monster  who  bad  destroyed  ha 
child !     Nor  was  the  sudden  demise  of  that  child,  nor  the  fatal 
cause  of  it,  the  only  heart-galling  reflection  that  lacerated  the 
breast  of  the  wretched  parent.     There  was  yet  another  pang 
which  tortured  his  feelings  even  to  the  very  quick — and  that  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  parted  with  Olive,  and  the  severity 
he  had  used  toward  her.     This,  together  with  the  harsh  sentences 
which  had  escaped  his  lips,  now  rose  in  judgment  against  him, 
and  wound  him  up  to  a  pitch  of  madness  ;  and,  passing  his  band 
across  his  forehead,  he  burst  into  a  convnkive'  fit  of  laugbter, 
which  shocked  and  alarmed  Dr.  Lessington,  although  be  knew 
that  this  momentary  sensation  would  very  quickly  evaporate,  and 
calmer  moments  succeed.     He  did  not  therefore  intemtpt  him, 
when  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Lessington,  take  and  hang  me  up  like  a  dog,  for  I  have  kilied 
my  poor  Olive.     Shiver  my  top-sails,  I  have  destroyed  my  child  f 
Yes,  yes,  I  remember  what  I  said  to  her,  and  so  she  took  it  to 
heart — and  died.     Lessington,  did  you  think  that  Peter  Blos^ 
who  80  loved  his  children  that  he  would  have  plucked  the  tf/et 
out  of  his  old  head  sooner  than  they  should  have  coooe  to  any 
harm,  could  have  been  such  an  infernal  scoundrel  ?  What  \  speak 
unkindly  to  my  poor  girl,  when  I  should  have  opened  my  arms  to 
receive  her,— when  I  should  have  poured  balm  on  tho  sorrows  that 
a  villain  had  occasioned  her  to  feel ! — but  I  spurned  her ;  yes, 
with  vilo  reproaches  I  spurned  my  poor  unhappy  giri,  and  sent 
her  myself  to  her  long  home.    Lessington,  shoot  me !  hang  mo 
up  like  a  dog,  I  say,  for  I  am  not  fit  to  live.    I  killed  my  Olive^ 
and — and " 
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The  fitber^s  eyes  glared  widely — but  his  voice  totally  failed 
him  :  he  buret  into  a  gush  of  teare,  and,  leaning  bis  head  on  the 
shoul^r  of  bis  friend,  sobbed  audibly.  It  was  a  seasonable  relief 
to  his  so  greatly  oppressed  heart,  and  the  Doctor  hailed  it  as  a  fit 
moment  in  which  to  oQer  the  condolence  and  counsel  of  friendship. 
While  the  fisher  raged,  he  had  permitted  the  storm  to  blow  ;  but 
when  the  violence  had  subsided,  like  a  skilful  and  experienced 
pilot,  he  directed  the  management  of  the  vessel  himselC 

**  My  dear  Blust,"  at  length  uttered  he,  "  I  will  not,  must  not 
permit  you  to  talk  thus.    You  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself 
with,  regarding  your  daughter,  except  that  you  have  been  too  in- 
dulgent to-  her  faults ;  for  faults  she  had,  which  even  a  father*! , 
authority,  nor  a  fatber^s  kindness,  let  me  add,  could  not  root  out. 

They  were  of  her  own  forming ;  the  unhappy  consequences 
which  have  ensued  were,  believe  me,  owing  to  the  excess  of  her 
ungoverned  and  violent  passions,  and  the  fatal  catastrophe  such 
as  no  human  means  could  prevent.  Cease  then  to  revile  yourself 
as  the  guilty  cause  of  your  daughter's  death*  A  wiser,  a  kinder 
hand  than  yours  directed  the  blow.  It  has  fallen !  who  could 
avert  it  ?  It  is  a  heavy  stroke,  I  will  grant,  to  the  heart  of  a 
father ;  and  those  who  are  not  fathers  are  not  unmoved  by  it : 
but  bear  it  manfully,  bear  it  manfully,  friend  Peter !  You  are  no 
coward,  you  have  faced  danger,  now  bear  afiliction,  for  Heaven 
has  still  spared  to  you  one  earthly  treasure.  You  have  still  a 
daughter,  pure,  uncontaminated  as  the  firet  rose  of  summer.  Jes- 
sy is  an  angel  of  smiling  sweetness,  gentleness,  and  truth.  Her 
delicate  frame  has  nearly  sunk  under  the  spectacle  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  unfortunate  sister :  but  I  have  talked  to  her,  and  rea- 
soned with  her,  and  she  has  listened  to  reason  and  is  longing  to 
embrace  her  father,  who,  let  me  hope,  will  listen  to  reason  too.** 

The  fisher  was  silent,  but  lie  grew  more  calm ;  and  a  warm 
pressure  of  the  hand,  which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Lessingtoa, 
manifested  his  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  services  that  gen- 
tlemen had  rendered  to  him  when  he  imagined  that  all  bvmaa 
consolation  would  have  been  useless  and  unavailing :  and,  calling 
for  a  glass  of  brandy,  which  was  immediately  given  to  him,  be  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  remains  of  his  unfortunate  daugfator. 
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**  No,  no,  not  to-night,  Blust,"  uttered  the  worthy  Doctor  ;  **  I 
uust  positively  prohibit  so  distressing  a  trial  of  your  feelings  to* 
night.  At  a  proper  season  that  wish  shall  be  complied  wilb*  but 
forbear  to-night,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.*' 

'^  I  must,  I  must ;  shiver  my  top-sails,  I  am  but  a  sheer  faiilk» 
and  must  leave  you  to  weather  the  cape,  friend  Lessington  !**  cri- 
ed the  fisher. 

"  And  rest  satisfied  that  I  will  do  all  that  is  necessary,  dear 
Blust,"  answered  the  Doctor,  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  find  his 
poor  afflicted  friend  more  composed  and  collected  than  he  ima« 
gined  he  could  have  been  ai\er  so  severe  a  struggle  with  bis  vhk 
lent  and  outraged  feelings*  He  had  now  only  one  thing  to  dread, 
and  that  was  his  seeing  Jessy,  and  he  thought  the  sooner  that  was 
over  the  better.  The  very  moment,  therefore,  that  the  fisher  ex- 
pressed this  wish,  he  replied^* 

'    **  See  Jessy  ?  certainly  you  shall,  my  dear  Blust :  I  will  go  and 
bring  her  hither ;  but " 

The  Doctor  tnade  a  pause,  which  was  filled  up  by  the  lisber 
suddenly  exclaiming — 

■*  But  what — ^what  are  you  afraid  of,  Lessington  ?  Think  jee 
I  cannot  see  my  girl  without  making  a  fool  of  myself  ?** 

^*  Surely  you  can,  my  dear  Blust,*'  returned  the  doctor,  half 
smiling,  '^  who  said  you  were  going  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself  t— 
all  I  intended  to  observe  was,  that  you  are  already  aware  Jeaij 
has  been  unwell ;  and  perhaps  is  sufiering  a  little  now  from  the 
effects  of  that  indisposition." 

**  Shiver  my  top-sails !  don't  I  know  that  ?"  now  impetientiij 
leplied  the  fisher,  **  and  do  you  think  that  I  am  goii^  to  make 
her  worse  t  let  me  see  her,  that's  all  1" 

The  doctor  went  for  Jessy,  well  knowing  that  all  oppositkm 
would  now  be  vain ;  and,  in  a  moment,  the  poor  girl  was  clasped 
an  the  arms  of  her  fond,  her  doating  father !  in  silence  be  kissed  off 
the  tears  that  trickled  down  her  pale  face ;  while  he  mechanically 
parted  the  profusion  of  fair  hair  that  had  fallen  negligently  over 
bor  snowy  neclu 

••  Dear,  detr  ftther !"  mnrmiired  Jesiy  in  a  lofti  low  and  trami* 
loui  TOice. 
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<*  What  say'st  thee,  darling?'*  answered  the  fisher,  his  eyes 
suddenly  and  now  intently  examining  every  lineament  of  her  faded 
countenance :  and  the  expression  of  languor  that  pervaded  it  seem- 
ed to  shock  him  with  involuntary  surprise.  "  Thee  lookest  poor- 
ly* ray  Jess,"  cried  he,  "  hut  how  could'st  thee  look  well  ? — thee 
bast  had  a  rough  gale,  and  beest  but  a  little  cock-boat,  which  can- 
not set  sail  in  stormy  weather  without  upsetting,  my  Jess. — Jess, 
dost  love  thy  poor  old  father : — I  love  thee,  Jess ! — and  I  loved 
my  poor  Olive  I^where  does  she  lie, Jess t — in  thy  own  little 
chamber,  where  you  both  slept  together  ever  since  ye  were  little 
ones  ?— and  there  have  I  looked  on  ye  many  and  many  a  long 
winter's  night,  when  the  winds  blew  cold,  and  I  thought  my  dar- 
lings were  not  sheltered  from  it. — Then  I  have  looked  on  both 
your  faces,  as  you  slept  in  sweet  and  rosy  slumbers,  entwined  in 
each  other's  arms,  just  for  all  the  world  like  two  little  pet  lambs ! 
— and  then  I  used  to  say  to  old  Alice,  *  shiver  my  top-sails,  which 
of  these  wenches  be  the  prettiest?' — But  these  be  times  that  aro 
past  now,  Jess,— yet  don't  thee  cry,  don't  thee  cry !" 

But  poor  Jessy,  who  had  till  the  mention  of  Olive  made  every 
effort  that  was  possible  to  restrain  her  tears,  could  no  longer  con- 
tain the  overwhelming  anguish  that  rushed  upon  her  heart.  The 
period  of  her  infancy  thus  remembered  and  traced  over  by  a  fond 
father  was  too  much  for  her  tender  nature  to  bear,  and  she  sob« 
bed  aloud ! 

^'  Come,  come,  I  will  not  suffer  this,  Jessy,"  cried  Doctor  Les- 
sington,  whose  feelings  had  been  powerfully  aflected  with  this  in- 
terview between  the  father  and  daughter.  "  I  must  instantly  sepa- 
rate you  if  neither  of  you  know  how  to  behave  better ;  and  you, 
friend  Peter,  must  go  to  your  hammock  and  try  to  get  an  hour's 
rest  or  so. — ^You  are  sadly  weary,  and  I  must  insist  upon  your 
going  immediately  to  bed.— Come,  my  dear  Blust,  listen  to  rea- 
son, and  let  David  take  off  your  boots,  and  I  will  attend  you  to 
your  chamber." 

**  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,"  gruffly  replied  the  fisher;— *Mhough, 

shiver  roy  top-sails  if  I  wontd  have  let  my  father  give  the  word 

of  command  to  Peter  Blust  if  he  had  been  an  admiral :— but  yon, 

yoo,  LessiDgton,— yes,  you  shall  do  ^9  yoo  please  with 
1^0.28.  67 
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Jess,  give  me  a  kiss  ! — There, — there ,t— now  go  to  roost  and  sleep 
a  bit,  will  ye,  my  darling  V* 

"  Jessy  will  do  all  that  her  father  requires,*!  know,"  cried  the 
doctor,  motioning  to  the  agitated  girl  instantly  to  retire  :  and,  re- 
turning her  father's  embrace,  she  silently  quitted  the  room. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  departure  of  his  beloved  child  before 
the  worthy  doctor  at  last  prevailed  with  the  fisher  to  go  to  liis 
chamber,  where  the  exertions  both  of  mind  and  body  which  be 
had  sustained  for  so  many  successive  hours  at  length  brought  on 
the  influence  of  *Vtired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,"  in  spite  of  all 
melancholy  reflections,  and  all  the  gloomy  horrors  which  snround- 
ed  his  habitation. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

*<  Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name  : 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame, 
Know  thy  own  point : — this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 

Submit in  this  or  any  other  sphere 

Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear ; 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power , 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 

AU  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 

All  discord,  harmony,  not  understood  ; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good  : — 

And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason^s  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear — whaUttr  t>,  it  rigtu,^* 

At  this  awful  and  momentous  crisis  of  affairs  in  the  fisherS  famSy, 
and  during  the  first  stages  of  his  distracting  grief,  no  one  ventured 
to  inquire  after  Agatha  Singleton,  fearful  of  renewing  the  heart- 
felt sorrow  which  had  been  already  experienced  by  her  lots.  It 
was  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  firmly-attached  and 
confidential  attendant  of  so  lovely  and  exemplary  a  yoang  lady 
should  feel  anxious  for  her  fate«  which  it  was  very  onUkely  that 
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the  fither  hiikiself  could  tell  any  thing  about ;  it  was  but  too  obvi- 
ous that  his  search  after  her  had  been  unsuccessful,  for  he  had  re- 
turned from  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  without  her. — Still  poor  Cla- 
rlbelle  panted  to  know  if  he  had  heard  aught  concerning  her  dear 
young  mistress,  or  had  gained  intelligence  of  the  cause  of  her  sud- 
den flight 

Jessy  too,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  own  heavy  afflictions,  had 
not  forgotten  her  dear  absent  friend.  The  name  of  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton dwelt  upon  her  lips ;  but  to  remind  her  poor  heart-broken 
father  at  this  moment  of  the  absence  of  an  object  whom  be  had 
so  dearly  prised,  and  thus  to  double  the  burden  of  the  anguish 
under  which  he  groaned,  Jessy  felt  to  be  impracticable ;  and  she 
had  as  yet  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  David  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  expedition  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff: — for  this  sim- 
ple, unsophisticated,  honest  creature,  above  all  show  other  than 
that  which  nature  and  feeling  dictated,  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief  at  the  heavy  stroke  of  affliction  which  had  assailed  his  dear 
and  worthy  master ;  and  though  he  had  never  been  exceedingly 
partial  to  Miss  Olive  Blust,  yet  her  sudden  demise  had  shocked 
the  poor  fellow's  feelings  beyond  expression }  he  had  crept  to  a 
corner  of  his  master's  chamber,  when  he  retired  for  the  night, 
and  shed  tears  abundantly  over  the  untimely  fate  of  this  unfortu- 
nate and  lovely  young  woman,  without  wishing  to  manifest  those 
tokens  of  grief  to  any  other  part  of  the  afflicted  family. 

With  David,  therefore,  Jessy  could  not  exchange  a  syllable 
relative  to  the  situation  of  her  absent  friend ;  but  as  Claribelle 
slept  in  a  closet  adjoining  to  the  chamber,  she  frequently  addres- 
sed her  on  the  subject  of  her  beloved  mistress,  exhorting  her  to 
have  patience  till  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  and  that  the  very  mo- 
ment her  father's  spirits  were  more  tranquillized  and  collected, 
she  would  then  make  every  necessary  inquiry  about  the  fate  of 
Hiss  Singleton. 

To  all  this  poor  Claribelle  made  no  other  response  than  a  deep 
and  mournful  sigh:  yet,  out  of  delicacy  to  the  feelings  of  the 
amiable  and  sensitive  girl,  and  respecting  the  melancholy  situa- 
tion in  which  affairs  now  stood  at  Herring  Dale,  and  the  decency 
which  should  be  observed  on  so  solemn  an  occasion,  she  forbora 
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to  make  any  remarks  that  would  add  to  the  distress  of  the  ob|< 
which  surrounded  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Lessington,  who  had  never  quitted  Her- 
ring Dale  but  ibr  a  few  hours,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  at  his 
own  residence,  and  to  issue  those  that  were  also  as  indispensably 
necessary  in  the  affairs  of  his  afQicted  friend,  endeavoured  by  eve- 
ry effort  which  kindness  could  suggest  to  calm  and  tranquillize 
the  agitated  feelings  of  the  unhappy  father :  but  to  do  which  he 
found  it  requisite  not  to  leave  him  by  himself  a  moment,  and  he 
was  constantly  shut  up  with  him  in  the  little  oak*parlour,  where  no 
one  besides  was  permitted  to  enter  except  Jessy  and  Alfred  : — 
the  former  using  every  nerve  and  faculty  she  possessed  to  impart 
consolation  to  her  venerable  parent,  and  the  latter  conductieg 
himself  with  a  kind,  respectful  and  tender  sympathy  toward  the 
torn  feelings  of  his  protector,  in  a  manner  that  endeared  bim  to 
the  hearts  of  all  around  him. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  unfortunate  Olive  were  to  be 
performed  as  privately  as  possible  and  as  immediately  as  circuoH 
stances  would  permit ;  and  though  her  sudden  demise  bad  ocea- 
atoned  some  sudden  surprise,  and  had  shocked  the  inhabkants  of 
Cromer,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  fisher^s  friends,  yet  the 
cause,  the  actual  cause,  which  had  produced  so  sudden  a  catas- 
trophe remained  utterly  unknown ;  and  it  was  consequently  attrl* 
buted  to  one  of  those  awful  visitations  which  hourly  impend  over 
a  state  of  mortality :  nor  was  the  memory  of  Miss  Blast  very  high- 
ly venerated,  or  her  loss  much  regretted,  by  those  who  had  ever 
bad  a  knowledge  of  her  character  or  disposition,  to  which  many  of 
the  fisher's  friends  were  by  no  means  strangi^rs;  her  manoeiv6eing 
always  haughty  and  repulsive  to  her  inferiors,  hardly  civi\  ot  cera- 
plaisant  to  her  equals,  nor,  respectful  even  to  those  who  moved  ia 
a  station  above  her :  and  the  report  of  her  sudden  death  being 
spread  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer,  and  the  adjaoeot  til* 
lage,  many  eyes  and  hands  were  uplifted  wliilc  the  following  ejacu- 
lations were  audibly  pronounced, — 

"  Well,  thank  God,  it  is^  not  Miss  Jessy ! — she  would  bavie  been 
mbsed ; — very  few  will  lament  the  loss  of  Miss  Olive,  I  am  sore ; 
but  Miss  Jessy !  ab,  had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  have  taken  her 
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away,  there  would  not  have  been  a  dry  eye  in  the  paridi  the  day 
ahe  deported. — She  is  a  blessing  to  the  poor ;  Heaven  prosper 
her!" 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  011ve» 
many  were  the  persons  who  had  called  to  offer  condolence  to  the 
afflicted  family  at  Herring  Dale :  but  the  fisher  refused  to  see  or 
converse  with  any  of  them  save  Sam  Russell ;  he  was  admitted, 
and  with  the  most  heartfelt  concern  beheld  the  grief  ef  the  wretch- 
ed father;  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  doctor  and  the  honest 
Samuel,  was  at  his  express  desire  led  to  the  chamber  which  con- 
tained the  remains  of  his  once  beautiful,  happy,  and  innocent 
daughter : — and  at  this  moment  the  audible  sobs  of  some  person 
half  concealed  behind  a  curtain  burst  on  his  ear,  and  the  soft 
voice  of  Jessy  murmured  forth,*— 

**  Cease,  Margaret,  cease  to  weep  thus !  your  strong  emotions 
will  betray  you  to  my  father,  and  he  does  not  know  that  I  have 
admitted  you« — Pray,  pray,  dear  Margaret,  stifle  these  transports. 
My  father  will  be  angry,  be  will  be  frantic,  if  he  hears  you :  for 
oy  sake  make  no  noise.*' 

But  this  caution  was  too  late,  for  the  fisher  had  already  entered 
the  chamber  of  death,  and  had  not  only  heard  the  sobs  of  Maiga- 
rat,  but  obtained  a  glance  of  her  person,  and  he  wildly  vocife- 
rated,— 

"  So,  you  have  come  to  look  at  yon  poor,  pale,  lifeless  thing, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Craftly, — ^that  is  now  about  to  sleep  in  the  cold 
bed  which  the  hand  of  your  accursed  brother  has  made  for  her, 
poor  wench  !— yes,  Mrs.  Margaret  Craftly,  this  is  the  work  of  the 
virtuous,  prudent,  hoaourable,  kind,  chaste  Mr.  Leontine !  your 
dear  brother,  and  my  dear  kinsman^  with  a  murrain  to  him  !-*- 
The  nonesuch  of  a  man,  who  would  come  and  shake  me  by  the 
fist  twenty  times  a-day,  as  though  be  would  gripe  my  hand  off:— 
who  would  smile  in  my  face,  and  when  he  bade  me  good  night 
would  say,  God  prosper  you,  honest  kinsman,  till  we  meet  again ; 
-—what  think  you,  Mrs.  Margaret,  of  this  goodly,  pious,  discraei, 
modest  young  gentleman — ^this  brother  of  yours? — ^has  he  not  ac%^ 
fid  AoUy^.and  honourably,  and  virtuously,— who  ahalljdoubt  it 
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Look  at  my  mardered  Olive,  and  answer  me  !-*batb  not  yov 
brother  done  well  T* 

Reiterated  sobs  from  Margaret  formed  the  only  reply  the  fisher 
obtained,  and  he  was  rushing  wildly  to  the  bier  on  which  the  coflin 
was  placed,  but  was  gently  opposed  in  this  attempt  by  the  wordiy 
doctor,  who  entreated  him  to  compose  himself,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  he  begged  Jessy  to  retire  with  her  kinswoman. 

'*  I  must  not,  cannot  permit  any  further  conversation  of  this  na- 
ture to  take  place  in  the  chamber,*'  cried  he,  *^  it  is  now  absolutely 
necessary  that  only  myself  and  Mr.  Russell  remain  alone  widi 
your  father,  he  will  else  become  unmanageable,  and  the  conse- 
quences may  be  fatal." 

But  Jessy  wanted  no  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  make  a  pred- 
pitate  retreat  with  poor  Margaret,  who,  innocent  of  her  brother's 
crime,  and  shocked  at  his  depravity,  was  torn  to  the  very  quick  by 
the  reproaches  of  Peter  Blust ;  reproaches  unmerited  by  any 
thought  or  action  of  her  whole  blameless  life :  and,  sobbing  on  tht 
bosom  of  Jessy  when  they  arrived  at  the  oak-parlour  and  were  left 
together,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  rendered  nearly  inarticiikta 
by  her  emotion, — ^ 

**  Oh,  Jessy,  I  thought  the  day  your  poor  mother  died  was  the 
bitterest  and  tlie  heaviest  I  had  to  sustain,  for  she  loved  me  and  I 
loved  her ! — but  what  I  felt  then  was  different,  far  diflerent  to 
what  I  feel  now ;  and  my  heart  will  break,  Jessy^  I  am  cMtain  that 
my  poor  heart  will  break,  if  your  father  continues  thus  to  reproach 
me  for  the  indiscretion  of  my  brother.  Alas,  my  sweet  child,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  guilty  intercourse  (as  now  it  appeals  k 
was)  that  passed  between  Leontine  and  your  poor  unhappy  sotar. 
I  never  encouraged  my  brother  in  any  one  proceeding  tfaix  I 
thought  reprehensible,  how  then  am  I  to  be  considered  chargeabia 
for  Ins  faults  t — ^I  knew  not  that  his  passion  for  Olive  was  of  « 
criminal  nature,  nor  indeed  that  he  had  any  passion  for  her  at  aD: 
on  you,  my  love,  I  imagined'  that  his  affections  were  fixed,  nnal- 
.  terably  fixed,  and  nevor  dreamt  that  those  affections  could  pooi* 
fny  change.** 

^  His  |#ktibns,  Margaret,  unalterably  fixed  on  me  !**  ctied 
Jessy,  with  a  shuddering  sigh ;  "  ah,  mention  not  his  aflbctioDS  fiv 
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me :  such  affiBctions,  offered  to  an  honest  heart  like  mine,  reflected 
but  disgrace  on  himself:  they  were  false  coin  that  he  manofacttt- 
red  for  his  own  base  and  vile  purposes.  Such  aflections  resemble 
but  the  weathercock  that  every  gust  of  wind  tarns  to  a  diffeient 
point.  But  weep  not,  Margaret !  I  do  not^  I  cannot  think  yon 
culpable  for  Leontine's  base  perfidy ;  it  would  be  both  ungenerous 
and  unjust  to  accuse  or  to  censure  you  for  indiscretions  or  crimes, 
of  which  (whatever  he  may  be)  you  are  wholly  blanseless.*' 

*'  But  yet  your  father  does  not  think  me  so,  Jessy,'*  cried  Mar- 
garet, bursting  into  a  fresh  torrent  of  tears  on  the  recollection  of 
the  bitter  reproaches  cast  on  her  by  Peter  Blust.  **  But  your  fa* 
dier  does  not  think  me  blameless,  Jessy  !  he  has  upbraided  and 
cruelly  reproached  me,  as  if  I  were  an  accomplice  in  my  brother*s 
crime,  and  must  needs  share  in  his  punishment  \  In  my  young 
days  I  was  never  so  harshly  treated :  in  my  old  ones,  Jessy,  it  is 
still  harder  to  endure  such  torrents  of  abuse,  when  no  action  of 
my  life  can  tax  me  with  unkindness  towards  my  fellow  creatures : 
and  think  not,  Jessy,  that  though  I  lament  the  untimely  fate  of 
your  sister,  and  doubly  lament-  the  cause  which  has  so  suddenly 
produced  it,  that  I  can  find  aught  to  excuse  the  faults  of  Olive 
Blust :  had  she  given  no  encouragement  to  my  brother's  licentious 
passion,  she  would  never  have  fallen, — but  still  have  been  vir- 
tuous and  happy." 

"  Cease,  Margaret,  cease  to  talk  thus,"  uttered  Jessy,  in  a  mild 
and  collected  tone,  **  and  let  the  faults  of  my  poor  departed  Olive 
rest  in  silence  in  the  grave. — For  her  indiscretions,  let  them  be 
what  they  may,  she  has  paid  them  with  the  forfeit  of  her  life.— 
Leontine  has  yet  to  pay  that  debt,  and  Heaven  knows  how  soon  hot 
may  be  called  to  his  account  1  Olive  was  my  sister,  and  I  bved 
her ! — and  I  loved  my  cousin  Leontine  !  yes,  Margaret,  there 
was  a  time  when  I  loved  your  brother  Leontine,  and  then  had  I ' 
had  no  warning  voice  to  whispes  prudence  in  my  ear,  who  can  tell 
but  I,  like  Olive,  might  have  trusted  to  his  seemingly  virtuous 
principles,  and  like  her  have  been  betrayed  !" 

**  And  whose  was  the  warning  voice  that  you  so  listened  to,  my 
sweet  child  ?"  inquired  Margaret,  with  some  symptoms  of  curio- 
sity expressed  in  her  grief- worn  countenance. 
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**  It  was  the  voice  of  Agatha  Singleton/*  firmly  and  energeti* 
cally  replied  Jessy, — and  Margaret  was  motionless  with  sorprise. 
*'  Agatha  told  me  that  my  kinsman  Craftly  was  a  base  couoterfeH, 
that  he  intended  neither  fairly  or  honourahly  by  me  nor  (Mire/ 
that  time  would  prove  this.— She  also  gave  Olive  the  same 
ing  to  beware  of  his  perfidious  arts,  but  Olive  would  not  Usten  to 
her ;  nay  Olive  scorned  her  friendly  <;ounsel,  and  always  treated 
^  the  advice  given  her  by  Agatha  with  derision  and  contempt :  while 
I  revered  the  friendly  hand  that  was  stretched  out  to  save  me,  and 
was  fortunately  kept  from  infamy,  disgrace  and  rnin.^ 

Something  like  a  groan  at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  isswed 
firom  the  overcharged  heart  of  poor  Mai^ret;  and  an  evident 
struggle  between  the  contending  emotions  she  felt  respecting  ber 
brother  had  for  a  fi^w  moments  an  influence  which  she  found  k 
difficult  to  shake  ofi*: — but  Margaret  could  not  contradict  truths  so 
in'^ontrovertible— ^nd  the  conduct  of  her  brother,  in  spite  of  all  her 
afiection  for  him,  could  admit  of  no  extenuation :  moomfullv 
therefore  she  replied, — 

*'  Leontine  is  a  sinner,  a  wofnl  sinner,  Heaven  have  mercy  oa 

him !— -«nd  if  this  is  the  case,  my  dear  Jessy, — ^he  must  have  been 

a  very  bad  young  man  iong  before  I  thought  him  so. — ^Yet  I  an 

thankful  that  you  have  been  spared  from  sharing  the  fate  of  poor 
Olive. — As  to  Miss  Singleton,  I  was  always  of  opinion  that  she 

a  very  superior  young  woman. — Well,  my  love,  this  is  indeed  a 

lancholy  subject. — I  never  thought  to  have  passed  such  a  heavy  day 

in  the  house  of  Peter  Blust ! — ^yet  I  shall  stay  till  all  is  over ;  and 

then  my  kinsman  will  be  more  calm.    What  is  past,  cannot  be 

helped,  you  know,  Jessy,  and  cannot  be  recalled,  though  we 

should  weep  and  wail  unceasingly : — ^the  will   of  Heaven  be 

done !" 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  it  is  not  now  that  I  am  to  be  taught  to  feel  and 
to  know  that,'*  cried  Jessy,  "  but  you  mast  forgive  my  fathers- 
He  knows  not  what  he  utters  in  such  a  heart-rending  scene  of 
wo. 

*'  I  do  forgive  him  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,"  cried 
Margaret,  drawing  ber  chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  disencumber 
ing  herself  of  the  large  red  cloak  and  black  bonnet,  which  hadeiH 
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veloped  her  ;  at  the  same  time  that  Jessy  prevailed  on  her  to  par- 
tako  of  a  dish  of  tea.     Meanwhile,  the  fisher  had  retired  with  Dr. 
Lcssington  and  Sam  Russell  into  the  litde  oak-parlour,  after  ha- 
ving  snutclird  but   one  hasty  glance  at  the  remains  of  his  un- 
fortunate daughter ;— ^tiie  worthy  doctor  hurrying  him  from  this 
melancholy  scene  as  speedily  as  possible.     The  condact  of  the 
fisher  was  more  collected  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the 
violence  which  he  iiad  so  recently  manifested  in  the  conversation 
addressed  to  his  kinswoman  ;  for  after  the  harsh  sentences  that  es- 
caped from  his  lips  to  Margaret,  ho  sunk  into  silence  ;  and  con- 
ceiving that  his  poor  unfortunate  kinswoman  had  felt  deeply  hurt 
by  Ills  reproaches,  he  sent  Doctor  Lcssingtoii  to  tell  her  that  he 
was  not  so  angry  with  her  as  he  had  been ; — and  that  she  might 
remain  at  Herring  Dale  to  keep  Jessy  company  till  after  the  fune- 
ral was  over^  if  she  pleased  ; — and  so  Margaret  did,  in  the  warm- 
heartedness of  her  disposition ;  she  staid  to  witness  the  last  sad 
melancholy  duties  performed  at  the  house  of  her  kinsman  ; — nor 
quitted  Jessy  and  her  father  till  she  behold  them  more  reconciled 
to  the  heavy  domestic  misforiune  they  had  sustained. 

The  remains  of  the  hapless  Olive  were  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  in  which  reposed  the  ashf^s  of  her  mother  :-^but  for  many 
rea<i}n<;  the  funrral  was  conducted  as  privately  as  possible;  and 
thouL'h  a  kir^e  concourse  of  people  attended  to  witness  this  last 
moldnclioly  ceremony,  Doctor  Lessington,  who  had  tlie  entire 
conducting  of  it,  took  good  cure  that  the  utniq^t  delicacy  as  well 
as  privacy  should  be  observed.  None  were  Jidmittod  within  the 
gates  but  the  mourners  and  those  persons  absolutely  necessary  on 
such  solemn  occasions : — and  although  remarks  were  made  on  the 
exceeding  hulk  and  (hpth  of  the  colTin  of  jMiss  Blust,  yet  tchy  it 
was  so  deep  and  broad  remained  an  impenetrable  secret  to  all  hut 
those  very  few  who  were  the  attached  and  confidential  friends  of 
the  Fisher  Blust,  and  who  ronarded  his  sorrows  too  deeply  and  too 
sacredly  ever  to  divul-e  iliem. — Nothing  further  transpired  to  gra- 
tify the  curiosity  or  answer  the  inquiries  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cromer,  than  that  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Fisher  Blust  was 
dead, — and  was  buried ; — and  the  nine-days- wonder  was  thought 

of  no  more. 
No  .iJ.  CS 
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To  proceed. — ^When  some  successive  days  had  elapsed  after 
the  obsequies  had  been  performed,  both  Margaret  Craftly  and  the 
worthy  Do'ctor  Lessington  returned  to  their  own  habitations  ;-^ 
the  presence  of  the  latter,  indeed,  could  no  longer  be  spared  from 
his  professional  duties.  As  for  Margaret,  (who  had  succeeded  in 
reinstating  hers'jlf  in  the  good  opinion  of  her  kinsman,)  though  re- 
lieved from  the  painful  apprehension  of  being  thought  a  partner  in 
her  brother's  crime  by  honest  Peter,  she  could  not  reflect  on  the 
enormity  of  his  perfidious  conduct,  and  of  his  having  broken  the 
peace  of  a  once  happy  family,  without  deeply  lamenting  (hat  there 
were  any  ties  of  relationship  between  them,  or  that  she  was  at  al\ 
allied  to  so  base  a  villain  : — for  Margaret  was  not  only  a  lover  of 
virtue,  but  a  follower  of  its  sacred  precepts,  and  she  would  have 
considered  herself  contaminafed  to  have  remained  beneath  the 
same  roof  with  her  brothor,  after  the  fatal  conviction  she  had  re- 
ceived of  the  commission  of  his  unworthy  actions. — She  resolved 
therefore  in  her  own  mind,  on  his  return  from  the  herring  fisherj-, 
at  once  decidedly  to  tell  him  so: — to  divide  with  him  the  property 
they  had  formerly  possessed  by  .the  effects  of  their  deceased 
parents,  and  on  this  side  the  grave  to  bid  Leontinc  farewell  for 
ever. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Jessy,  now  alone  in  the  society  of  her 
father,  neglected  no  opportunity  of  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
Agatha  Singleton ;  and  that  she  relieved  the  painful  anxiety  which 
pour  Claribelle  w^s  suffering  for  the  fate  of  her  dear  lost  mistress 
as  soon  as  she  possibly  could. 

But  inconsiderable  was  all  the  intelligence  that  Jessy  coulJ  ob- 
tain from  her  father,  for  the  fisher  had  been  uns^iccessfo/  in  his 
search  after  her  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  whither  he  had  first 
speeded  in  the  moment  of  his  intemperate  warmth,  not  to  say  vio- 
lence of  passion  !  His  interrogatories  were  somewhat  rough  when 
he  accosted  the  establishment  of  the  illustrious  lady,  whom  he  was 
peremptorily  informed  that  he  could  not  see.^Tn  answer  to  this, 
the  fisher  instantly  vociferated,  in  no  very  gentle  key,  and  loud 
enough  for  the  whole  house  to  hear : — 

"  The  devil  I  shan't !  but  I  will  though,  if  the  devil  rides  his 
anchor  a-peak. — I  will  go  and  ask  this  outlandish  lady  what  slie 
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bas  done  with  iny  Agatha  Singleton.  Shiver  mytop-sails,  do  you 
think  because  I  am  plain  Peter  Bhist  that  I  am  going  to  be  fobbed 
oS  in  this  manner,  and  that  I  don't  know  what's  what  or  what^s 
right? — I  tcill  have  my  right,  and  that  is,  plainly,  to  know  what 
is  become  of  Agatha  Singleton." 

On  this  assertion,  conveyed  in  language  by  no  means  equivocal, 
another  of  the  Duchess's  servants  appeared,  and  one  of  the  most 
consequential  order,  as  most  gentleman  of  this  calling  generally 
are :  his  head  was  just  freshly  imported  from  his  toilet,  a-la^fran" 
eoisj  and  resembled  a  cauliflower  when  in  fuU  perfection.  The 
frill  of  his  fine  linen  shirt  was  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
point  of  view,  and  his  gold  watch,  and  party-coloured  seals,  near- 
ly reached  his  knees, — he  was  fat  and  bulky,  from  his  mode  of 
luxurious  living ; — and,  wanting  nothing  himself,  the  wants  of 
others  were  extremely  troublesome  and  inconvenient  to  him. 

Not  knowing  therefore  exactly  the  wishes  of  Peter  Blust,  and 
having  received  the  most  peremptory  commands  from  his  lady  to 
dismiss  all  intruders,  who  did  not  approach  with  a  superb  carriage 
the  Cottage  on  the  Cliflf,  he  stept  forward  to  Peter  with  a  roost 
important  air  of  authority,  while  he  exclaimed, — 

**  Pray,  fellow,  what  do  you  want  here,  disturbing  the  whole  of 
this  illustrious  and  august  family  with  your  vulgar  and  exceedingly 
unpolite  language  ? — Are  yoU  aware  whose  residence  this  is,  and 
that  it  belongs  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Duchess  of  Bra* 
ganza  V^ 

But  x\(is  polite  gentleman,  who  had  in  his  composition  a  small 
taste  of  a  coward,  was  under  the  necessit}'  of  retreating  a  few 
paces  out  of  the  reach  of  Peter,  who  in  a  voice  of  thunder  vocife- 
rated,— 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails  and  main-mast ! — who  do  you  call  fellow, 
you  land-porpus,  you  T-^I  am  Peter  Blust,  by  trade  an  honest 
pains-taking  fisher,  who  got  bis  shiners  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  plenty  of  them  too,  do  you  hear  that,  you  Jemmy  Jessamy 

you  ? — and  as  to  this  Cottage  being  your  lady's,  it  is  a  d d  lie ! 

for  this  Cottage  is  the  property  of  Agatha  Singleton,  that  has  been 
decoyed  here  by  some  blackish  foul  play,  or  cursed  contrivance 
of  that  old  sho-^devil,  your  mistress !  and  I  am  come  here  to  know 
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the  rights  of  it,  and  the  rights  I  will  know  before  I  leave  this 
house.^Here,  Sam,  S.helty,  Davy,  advance. — Shiver  my  top- 
sails! if  you  donH  give  me  some  tidings  of  Ac^atha  Singleton, 
I'll  blow  the  house-top  upon  you,  for  all  you  have  got  that  pow- 
dered head,  and  tliing'enibob  seals  hanging  at  your  lubberly,  lazy 
knees, — I'll  let  you  know  who  Peter  Blust  is,  and  what  rii:;ht  you 
have  to  take  away  Agatha  Singleton  from  my  house  at  Herrio^ 
Dale,  and  find  out  what  3'ou  have  done  with  her,  that's  all  !'* 

No  sooner  was  the  name  of  Peter  announced,  than  a  univer«al 
whispering  prevailed  among  the  domestics,  and  the  consequential 
gentleman  very  quickly  changed  his  manner  of  addressing  hltn^ 
assuring  him  that  Miss  Singleton  was  not,  and  never  had  been 
there  ;  that  bis  lady  was  under  the  influence  of  a  most  dangerous 
illness,  and  only  the  day  before  was  given  over  by  the  physicians. 
That  the  Marquis  of  Montault  was  then  with  the  Duchess,  as  aUo 
Lord  Montague,  but  in  order  to  appease  him  he  would  go  and  in- 
form his  lordship  of  the  flight  of  Miss  Singleton,  and  also  learn  if 
he  could  give  any  intelligence  of  her. 

*'  In  the  meantime,  I  hope,  Mr.  Blust,  that  you  will  make  no 
noise  to  disturb  my  lady,"  cried  the  jack  of  high  office  ;  to  which 
Peter,  returning  him  a  glance  of  the  most  supercilious  contempt, 
gruffly  replied, — 

*'  I  shall  do  what  I  please  without  being  prated  to  by  such  a 
jack-a-dandy  as  you. — Go  to  the  Marquis,  if  he  is  here,  and  tell 
him  that  Peter  Blust  wants  to  speak  with  him,  and  that  I  mosC 
see  him,  blow  high,  blow  low !  that's  all  you  have  to  do  Mr.  Cau- 
liflower." 

To  contend,  or  to  oppose  the  advances  of  so  powerful  an  assai' 
lant,  was  considered  highly  impolitic  and  dangerous,  and  Peter 
squatted  himself  down  on  a  chair  that  was  placed  for  the  porter  in 
the  hall,  while  his  message  was  despatched  to  the  Marquis,  and 
Lord  Montague  ;  both  of  whom  almost  instantly  appeared,  and 
an  immediate  explanation  took  place — civil,  and  complacent  on 
the  part  of  their  Lordships,  and  tolerable  plain  on  the  part  of  Pe- 
ter, who  persisted  that  the  Duchess  had  spirited  away  Agatha 
Singleton  from  Herring  Dale,  and  demanded  by  what  authority 
she  kept  her  concealed,  or  detained  her<— while  both  the  Marqab 
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and  Lord  Montague  protested  their  profound  ignorance  of  such 
a  circuiustance,  the  latter  exhibiting  not  only  the  most  violent  agi- 
tation, but  sympathising  roost  deeply  in  the  feelings  of  the  honest 
Peter ;  and  the  Marquis,  fixing  on  his  son  a  glance  of  the  most 
scrutinizing  attention,  somewhat  sternly  questioned  him  on  the 
sudden  disappearauce  of  Miss  Singleton  from  the  house  of  her 
protector. 

**  It  is  a  most  extraordinary,  and  I  must  add,  a  most  unac« 
countable  occurrence,"  uttered  his  Lordship  ;  **  nor  do  I  wonder, 
that  you  betray  some  warmth  of  temper,  Mr.  Blust,  at  the  sudden 
llight  of  a  young  lady,  of  whom  report  speaks  so  highly.  I  never 
saw  this  Miss  Singleton,  but  I  have  been  told  she  is  a  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  creature.** 

'^  Beautiful  and  accomplished  I"  echoed  Peter ;  and  here  det* 
pairing  of  ever  again  beholding  her,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
perfectly  genuine  and  sincere,  for  they  flowed  without  the  power 
of  repressing  them  : — "  Why,  my  Lord,  there  was  not  her  fellow 
in  the  world.  She  was  the  most  sensible,  most  discreet — neither 
too  bold,  nor  too  shy — too  fat,  nor  too  lean. — She  was  ju9t  the 
thing — wasn't  she,  my  Lord  Montague." 

Tliis  abrupt,  but  honest,  interrogatory  flushed  the  alceady  hec- 
tic cheek  of  Lord  Montague  to  a  perfect  crimson. 

**  You  have  seen  Miss  Singleton,  I  believe,  Montague,"  uttered 
Lord  Montault,  **  and,  doubtless,  admired  the  accomplishmentf 
of  so  lovely  a  young  lady." 

*^  Doubtless,  my  Lord,"  answered  Lord  Montague,  with  visi- 
ble embarrassment ;  "  there  is  no  one  who  has  the  happiness  of 
beholding  Miss  Singleton,  but  must  admire,  revere,  and  es- 
teem — her." 

**  Esteem  was  not  the  word  you  intended  to  make  use  of,  Mon- 
tague," uttered  the  Marquis :  *'  perhaps  you  felt  a  warmer  senti- 
nient  for  Miss  Singleton,  than  cither  admiration  or  esteem— one 
you  cannot  give  a  name  to.  That,  however,  is  not  the  present 
subject  of  discussion— the  plain  matter-of*fact  question  is — Do 
you  know  any  thing  of  the  flight  of  Miss  Singleton  t  and  this  ques- 
tion, for  the  satisfaction  of  that  honest  well-meaning  man,  I 
mand  you  to  answer  wUhout  s^tooai/J4m." 
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^'  My  Lord,  you  have  never  foaod  me  guilty  of  deception.*** 
uttered  Lord  Montague,  laying  his  haod  on  his  heart :  *^  oo  tuy 
soul — on  the  honour  of  a  man,  I  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the  fligbt 
of  Miss  Singleton  till  Mr.  Hlust  imparted  it — but,  I  am  deeply 

grieved— and  deeply ia  short,  my  Lord,  could  the  rescue  of 

that  amiable  creature  be  attempted,  there  is  no  peril  that  I  would 
not  undergo  to  restore  her  to  the  protection  of  her  friends," 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails !"  uttered  the  Fisher,  contemplating  for 
a  few  moments,  in  silent  admiration,  the  fine  ingenuous  couote* 
nance  and  expressive  features  of  the  youthful  Montague ;  **  if  tbee 
beest  not  worthy  of  being  a  Lord's  son,  my  name  is  not  Peter 
BluSt !  Thee  art  a  fine-spirited  young  fellow  as  ever  breathed  the 
breath  of  life,  and  that  be  the  truth  on  it ;  and,  dang  me,  if  I 
know  a  living  soul  fitter  to  be  the  husband  of  Agatha  Singleton 
than  you  my  Lord  !  she  be  like  yo'i  too !.  shiver  my  top-sails, 
if  thee  hast  not  got  the  very  nose  and  mouth  of  the  pretty  lass ; 
for  Agatha  be  mortally  beautisome,  be'nt  she,  my  Lord  !'* 

The  too«conscious  Montague  was  silent  to  all  this  oration  oflh^ 
unsophisticated  Peter ;  yet  the  rough  compliment  bestowed  upon 
him  by  this  equally  rough  son  of  the  waves,  for  some  unacconata- 
ble  reason,  filled  his  whole  heart  with  rapture  ;  fori  to  resemble 
the  being  whom  lie  adored  and  thought  the  most  celestial  of  all 
earthly  creatures,  conveyed  to  his  heart  a  rapturoos  sensation, 
which  he  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  conceal  even  in  tbe  pre* 
sencc  of  his  father  ;  surely  there  was  no  father  that  more  fondly 
adored  or  appreciated  the  perfections  of  his  son,  than  the  Marquis 
of  Montault ;  who  had,  since  the  last  speech  of  the  Fisber,  snni 
into  the  most  abstracted  silence,  and  possibly  conceived  tbal  there 
had  been  some  foul  play  relative  to  the  so  sadden  disappear* 
ance  of  Miss  Singleton  from  the  dwelling  of  her  protectors.*— 
It  was  strange,  it  was  mysterious — ^and  the  well  known  ddica* 
cy  and  prudence  of  this  young  lady's  character  could  not  aii^ 
thorize  the  most  distant  thought  that  she  herself  had  been  to 
blame: — neither  could  he  doubt  the  honour  of  bis  son; — be 
had  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  flight  of  Miss  Singletan, 
and  Montague  was  no  wild  or  thoughtless  libertine,  that  coold 
tonly  destroy  the  peace  and  honour  of  a  virtuous,  young,  and 
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ble  female,  merely  to  gratify  a  lawless  passion  : — and  from  the 
accounts  he  had  heard  of  Miss  Singleton,  she  herself  would  not 
have  permitted  him  to  approach  her  in  any  dishonourable  wa}'. — 
Montague,  therefore,  was  wholly  free  from  any  such  crime  : — for 
is  it  not  a  crime  to  seduce  virtue  without  being  able  to  protect  it. 

What  then  could  the  Marquis  think  of  the  ihsinuation  thrown 
out  against  bis  mother  by  tlie  Fisher  Blust,  who  had  accused  posi- 
tively no  one  else  of  being  accessary  to  the  flight  of  Miss  Single- 
ton but  the  Duchess  herself,  from  whom  he  df'clared  that  his 
adopted  daughter  had  received  a  note  sent  by  the  hands  of  a  ser- 
vant in  livery,  inviting  Miss  Singleton  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff, 
with  which  request  she  had  complied  and  had  never  since  been 
heard  of. 

It  was  certainly  a  strange  and  most  extraordinary  occurrence, 
as,  since  that  period  his  mother  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  the 
most  violent  attack  of  indisposition  both  bodily  and  mentally  ;  for 
it  was  evident  that  the  mind  of  the  Duchess  laboured  under  sonic 
dreadful  concealed  perturbation  and  disorder,  which  not  pvon  her 
nearest  relatives  could  guess  the  cause  of  The  Marquis  also  called 
to  mind  her  extreme  anxiety  and  impatience  to  behold  tlic  reputed 
daughter  of  this  said  Captain  Singleton,  and  he  often  «i:spectcd 
that  the  Duchess  had  more  reasons  than  one,  than  the  mere  sup- 
position that  her  grandson  had  fallen  in  love  with  her, — fur  wish- 
ing so  immediately  to  behold  her. 

In  short,  on  mature  consideration  of  this  mysterimis  circum- 
stance, the  Marquis  began  to  suspect  that  the  Duchess  had  some 
knowledge,  or  indeed  hand,  in  this  unfortunate  affair  : — and  that 
from  some  unknown  reason,  she  had  been  frustrated  in  her  desif^ns 
on  Miss  Singleton,  the  total  iailure  of  such  designs  terminating  in 
her  present  dangerous  illness.  He  had  not  a  doubt  of  it,  for 
though  the  Marquis  loved  his  mother,  he  was  well  aware  of  her 
crafty  and  insidious  disposition,  which,  on  the  mere  report  of  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Miss  Singleton,  had  manifested  it- 
self in  a  most  strange  and  unaccountable  manner. 

Not  willing,  however,  that  these  reflections  on  his  mother*s  con- 
duct should  be  pried  into,  and  more  than  half  suspecting  that  she 
bad  beon  too  busy  with  the  affairs  of  Miss  Sin;rleton,  he  resolved 
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to  make  in  the  present  instance  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  and,  en- 
treating the  Fisher  Blust  quietly  to  depart  from  the  Cottage  on  the 
Ciifi*,  as  the  Duchess  was  then  daogerously  indisposed,  pledged 
himself  to  issue  immediately  every  necessary  inquiry  af^er  the  sud- 
den flight  of  Peter's  adopted  child. 

"  I  will  myself  order  placards  to  be  posted  in  every  public 
place,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  this  daring  and  nefarious  proceed- 
ing/' cried  the  Marquis,  ''  and  offer  high  rewards  to  any  one  who 
shall  bring  to  me  any  intelligence  concerning  her :  and  you,  Mon- 
tague, shall  be  the  ambassador  employed  on  the  occasion  this  day. 
Make  every  search  after  Agatha  Singletoi>— and  use  every  eSbrt 
that  money  or  bribes  can  obtain  to  discover  the  fair  fugitive.  You 
have  my  commands  instantly  to  put  this  in  force.  In  tlie  mean- 
time, honest  Peter,  return  to  your  habitation  and  endeavour  to 
compose  your  fluttered  and  irritable  spirits. — My  mother  is  now 
lying  on  the  bed  of  death  ;  she  is  incapable  of  conversing  with  any 
one  ; — the  physicians  have  this  day  given  her  over.  I  do  not  wish 
that  her  last  moments  should  be  disturbed.  Peter,  I  have  also  the 
feelings  of  a  son,  a  father,  and  a  christian. — Respect  them,  as  I 
now  respect  yours  !  depart  in  peace,  and  rest  assured  that  the 
slightest  intelligence  that  we  can  gain  of  Miss  Singleton  shall  be 
immediately  conveyed  to  you.'' 

''  Then,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  won't  bless  you  the  longest  day 
I  have  to  live,  n^y  Lord  Marquis  1"  cried  Peter,  instantly  arising 
to  depart, — **  and  so  I  shall  go  back  to  my  poor  wenches  that  I 
frightened  out  of  their  wits,  for  when  I  lost  Agatha  Singleton  I  was 
clean  out  of  mine,  you  may  be  certain ! — ^so  I  left  things  in  fJke 
roughs  as  the  saying  is,  at '  Herring  Dale,  and  snapt  at  onOf  and 
snarled  at  the  other,  I  did  not  know  how.  But  now  I  sViaU  go 
home  pretty  tolerably  easy,  because  I  know  that  your  Lordship  is 
a  man  of  your  word.  God  bless  your  honor,  and  your  lady  mo- 
ther too,  if  she  is  dying  and  hath  a  troubled  conscience  a  bit  or  so  ; 
— I  can't  say  I  am  sure  as  to  the  matter  of  that,  perhaps  she  may 
and  perhaps  she  may  not ; — for  though  she  be  a  Duchess,  you 
know  it  won't  save  her  from  dot  and  carry  one  in  the  long  accoant, 
any  more  than  any  of  us. — Save  you.  Sirs,  farewell  T' 

'*  Farewell,  honest  Peter !"  uttered  the  Marquis,  with  a  deep 
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and  mournful  sigh :  **  you  shall  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.   Montague,  attend  Mr.  Biust  to  the  gate." 

What  passed  between  the  agitated  Lord  Montague  i^id  the 
fisher  during  this  ceremony  we  cannot  tell :  but  it  is  certain  Pe- 
ter  was  satisfied  that  neither  the  son  nor  the  father  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  flight  of  Agatha  Singleton :  and  that  what  the  Mar- 
quis had  promised  him  would  be  punctually  performed  : — and  so  it 
was — but  without  success.  No  traces  of  Agatha  could  be  found, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  discover  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  this  cruel  outrage 
to, humanity ;  but  while  these  inquiries  were  making,  death  made 
rapid  advances  in  the  house  of  the  fisher,  nor  spared  its  resistless 
shafts  in  the  residence  of  exalted  rank  and  splendour ;  for  the 
night  or  rather  morning,  that  terminated  the  earthly  existence  of 
the  unfortunate  Olive  Blust,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Braganza  I — not,  it  is  true,  to  the  grief,  bat  to  the  horror,  con- 
sternation and  dismay  of  her  afflicted  family  ;  for,  in  her  last  mo- 
ments, she  confessed  her  whole  catalogue  of  crimes  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  son  and  grandson  : — declaring  herself  to  be^  the  sole 
cause  of  the  separation  between  her  son  Orlando  and  his  beau- 
teous ill-starred  wife,  the  lovely  Agatha  Delcrusa ;  and  that  she 
had  employed  Paulo  Michelle  to  execute  her  murderous  designs, 
both  to  destroy  the  wife  and  the  child  of  the  wronged,  deceived, 
and  injured  Duke.  From  the  account,  however,  which  she  had 
received  from  other  persons  of  Agatha  Singleton,  added  to  many 
corresponding  circumstances,  she  had  every  reason  to  imagine  that 
Paulo  had  played  her  falsely ;  or  that,  if  the  wife  of  Orlando  had 
perished,  the  child  had  been  spared  : — and  that,  in  the  supposed 
daughter  of  Captain  Singleton,  the  heiress  of  Braganaa  was  still 
living.  Stung  to  madness  with  the  thought  that  this  might  be  the 
case,  and  that  all  her  stratagems  had  failed,  she  had  resolved  by 
any  means  to  secure  Miss  Singleton,  and  to  deprive  her  of  the 
power  of  asserting  her  right  as  daughter  of  the  banished  Duke,  in 
order  that  Montague  might  still  become  his  heir.  The  total  failure 
of  this  scheme  had,  by  some  unaccountable  destiny,  put  Agatha 
Sin^ton  oat  of  her  reach :  for  when  she  expected  her  at  the  cot- 
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tage,  she  never  arrived,  nor  knew  the  Duchess  what  had  become 
of  her. 

**  On  your  soul,  mother,  now  on  the  eve  of  departing/'  cried 
the  distracted  Marquis,  **  know  you  not  where  Agatha  is  con* 
cealed  V* — In  answer  to  which,  the  most  solemn  asseverations, 
pronounced  by  the  dying  sinner,  convinced  him  that  she  did  not. 

**  Then  Agatha  is  lost  for  ever  !**  vociferated  Lord  Montague, 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  absolute  despair. 

^  In  a  few  minutes  the  awful  scene  closed  : — for  the  Duchess 
not  only  became  insensible  to  all  around  her,  but,  with  something 
like  the  croaking  of  a  raven,  breathed  her  last ; — not  having  tJ>e 
power  even  to  pray  for  that  pardon  which  her  crimes  had  so  long 
stood  in  need  of,  and  with  the  secret  of  Paulo  Michello  yet  undi- 
vulged.  The  Old  Abbey,  therefore,  and  all  the  mysteries  that 
were  connected  with  it,  remained  yet  unknown  to  the  Marquis  and 
Lord  Montague,  but  there  was  a  bird  of  passage  that  very  quickly 
conveyed  the  news  of  the  Duchesses  death  to  its  mouldering  ruins, 
and  that  bird  of  passage  was  Captain  Singleton ;  and  away  he 
flew  on  the  first  intelligence,  with  the  transporting  tidings  that  the 
Duchess  of  Braganza  was  no  more. 

"  And  now  conduct  me  to  the  presence  of  Agatha,  the  dear 
wronged  angel,  Agatha  !"  uttered  he  ;  *'  the  term  of  her  hard  pro- 
bation is  now  at  an  end.  The  retribution  of  Almighty  Providence 
now  develops  itself,  and  the  wrongs  of  her  sainted  mother  are  now 
avenged.  Where  is  my  child,  my  exemplary  child  ?  let  me  fold 
her  in  one  fond  embrace,  and  forget  all  earthly  sufferings  that  I 
have  endured,  for  her  sake.  Oh,  moment  that  repays  all  my  cares  I 
Oh,  bliss  unutterable,  to  hail  Agatha  as  the  heiress,  the  undoabted 
heiress,  of  Braganza^s  fortunes '/' 

In  one  moment,  our  lovely  heroine,  led  forth  by  Paulo  Michello, 
was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Captain  Singleton,  her  so  long  reputed 
and  so  dearly  revered  father:  but  the  power  of  language  was  for 
many  minutes  lost  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  affection.  There 
was  no  explanation  necessary  on  the  part  of  Captain  Singleton, 
except  tlmt  the  Duchess  no  longer  existed,  Paulo  Michello,  hav- 
ing told  her  all,  even  that  this  last  event  had  been  hourly  ex- 
pected. 
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••  My  Agatha,  we  will  not  linger  a  moment  here,*'  cried  Captain 
Sin^luton,  "  vou  are  now  no  lon^rer  a  prisoner  in  tin's  AMu*y. 
Your  presence  is  wanted  in  the  house  of  your  uncle,  th*)  Marquis 
of  Montault.  I  alone  must  conduct  you  to  him,  and  elucidate  the 
mysteries  of  your  birth." 

The  fluttered  and  now  greatly  agitated  Agatha,  resigned  herself 
wholly  to  the  protection  of  her  foster-futiicr.  It  whs  agreed  that 
Pauio  Micliello  should  also  accompany  tlicin — hut  not  to  the  house 
of  the  Marquis,  as  it  was  yet  unknown  to  tlicm  what  the  dying 
Durhoss  had  reveuUd. 

But  the  sijilit  of  A^ntha  was  biifticient  to  render  all  further  clu- 
cidaiion  unnecessary ;  for  tho  very  moment  that  tlie  Marquis  be* 
held  her,  he  traced  in  each  lovely  feature  tho  softened  image  6f 
his  noble  brother !  and  without  the  knowledge  that  be  had  ob» 
tained  from  the  confession  of  his  dying  mother,  would  have  ac« 
knowledged  her  for  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  Orlando. 

A  full  and  explanatory  conversation  now  took  place  between  the 
Marqnis  and  Captain  Singleton;  and  as  little  was  said  of  Paulo 
Micliello  as  conveniently  could  be  said,  neither  feeling  inclined  to 
talk  of  a  man  whom  desperate  fortune,  insatiate  avarice,  and  am- 
bition, had  rendered  more  than  half  a  villain ;  but,  aided  by  the 
friendly  counsel  he  had  received,  he  had  been  saved  from  the 
commission  of  further  crimes,  and  was  forgiven. 

The  transports  of  the  youth  Wolf,  when  he  was  led  to  the  pre- 
aence  of  his  beloved  sister,  were  beyond  the  power  of  expression; 
but  bow  much  greater  was  bis  joy  to  be  informed  that  she  was 
jaised  to  that  exalted  rank  which  her  loveliness  and  virtues  would 
adorn. 

Bat  what  were  the  sensations  of  Lord  Montague,  when,  in  the 
person  of  the  so-greatly-adored  Agatha  Singleton,  be  found  a 
lovely  cousin  I  while  hope  whispered  that  in  due  season  they 
might  be  allied  by  a  tie  yet  far  dearer  and  more  sacred ;  and  so  it 
proved : — ^for  no  sooner  was  the  self-banished  Duke  recalled  to 
England,  and  his  danghter  reinstated  in  her  acknowledged  rights 
than  he  received  the  sanction  of  both  his  father  and  bis  august 
^  uncle  to  address  his  lovely  cousin  on  the  subject  neweit  bia  heart ; 
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nor  was  Agatha  insensible  to  his  long  and  welUtried  attachment 
toward  her.  Their  nuptials  were  shortly  after  celebrated  with 
a  splendour  and  maguificence  that  was  long  the  reigning  theme 
of  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  oif 
Cromer. 

But  how  bore  the  fisher  the  return,  restoration,  and  exalted  for* 
tune  of  his  dear  adopted  child  ?  why  he  ran  from  house  to  house, 
dancing  and  capering,  and  singing  songs  of  joy ;  for  Agatha  had 
entered  the  roof  of  her  protector  very  soon  after  her  arrival  at  the 
Castle  of  Montault.  Her  reception  may  better  be  imagined  than 
described.  The  feelings  of  Jessy  gave  rise  to  a  mixture  of  smUes 
and  tears ;  and  Claribelle  actually  wept  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  her 
lieloved  young  mistress ;  nor  did  poor  old  Alice,  or  the  yoatb 
Alfred,  behold  her  return  without  sharing  in  the  raptures  of  ber 
grateful  attendant. 

Agatha  had  not  heard  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Olive  re- 
counted without  shedding  tears,  though  she  acknowledged  that  she 
was  by  no  means  surprised  at,  the  indiscretion  which  had  occa- 
sioned it. 

But  did  the  perfidy  of  the  base  destroyer  of  female  mnoctnt& 
go  unpunished  1 — No ;  for  from  the  herring  fishery  the  seducer  of 
Olive  never  returned;  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  set  sail  was 
wrecked  on  her  passage  homeward,  with  a  large  cargo,  and  every 
soul  on  board  of  her  perished !  Poor  Margaret  wept  for  the  un- 
timely fate  of  her  brother,  but  time  reconciled  her  to  the  loss 
of  a  relative  whom,  if  he  had  continued  to  live  in  tlie  practice 
of  dishonourable  actions,  she  would  no  longer  have  respected  or 
loved. 

The  Duke  of  Braganza,  enraptured  with  bis  new  found  trea* 
sure,  hourly  recovered  his  health  in  her  dear-loved  presence; 
and,  through  her  intercession  and  Captain  Singleton*s,  be  at  leagth 
f  was  induced  to  pardon  Paulo  Michello,  who  had  long  sinee  parted 
from  his  confederates,  and  totally  abandoned  hb  former  ill  actioiB. 
Hasrac  and  Manfrida  received  privately  some  liberal  donatioss 
from  the  bounty  of  the  lovely  Agatha ;  and  departed  wfth  their 
companions  to  the  shores  of  a  far-distant  clime,  with  a  sKght  Mat 
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from  Captain  Singleton  that  they  must  never  again  attempt  to 
land  in  Great  Britain  ;— *a  hint,  which  for  more  reaaon  than  one 
these  desperadoes  were  very  glad  to  avail  themaeWes  oil 

Although  a  s(rfendid  mansion,  and  equally  splendid  estiMisliK 
ment,  were  offered  by  the  Duke  for  the  convenience  of  the  Ca|^ 
tain,  he  declined  accepting  of  them  from  a  wish  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  secpiestered  retirement. 

**  Give  me  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  Agatha ;"  cried  he,  **  it  b 
the  proudest  aim  of  my  ambition ;  and  when  I  want  to  come  and 
look  at  a  bright  star  in  the  great  world,  I  will  come  and  look  at 
my  Agatha  !'* 

This  wish  was  complied  with,  and  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  be- 
came the  fixed  abode  of  Captain  Singleton,  Paulo  Michello  resi- 
ding with  him  as  before ; — no  longer  a  servant,  but  a  companion, 
and  often  a  solace  in  his  sombre  hours — for  still  Captain  Single- 
ton had  sombre  reflections,  and  the  lovely  form  of  his  lost  Matilda 
would  steal  across  his  imagination. 

The  daughter  of  Paulo  Michello,  the  pretty  Beda,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  given  her  by  Agatha,  taken  into  her  establish- 
ment and  handsomely  provided  for. 

And  the  amiable,  lovely  Jessy  Blust,  no  longer  the  slave  of  an 
infatuated,  romantic  and  unhappy  passion,  listened  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  and  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  honest  Samuel  Russell, 
becoming  one  of  the  best  of  wives,  as  she  had  been  of  daogbters, 
and  the  fisher  was  made  happy  at  last  in  witnessing  the  happiness 
of  his  beloved  child  without  a  cloud  to  dim  the  sunshine  of  her 
youthful  days. 

The  t>uke  of  Bragansa  would  not  permit  honest  Peter  to  be 
saddled  with  the  two  youths,  Alfred  and  Wolf; — but  soon  after 
the  nuptials  of  his  lovely  daughter,  took  the  entire  charge  of 
them : — for  Wolf  he  purchased  a  commission  .in  the  army,  and 
Alfred  was  sent  to  college  with  a  view  of  his  being  brought  up  to 
the  church,  their  munificent  patron  determining,  at  his  demise,  to 
make  an  ample  provision  for  them. 

And  the  honest,  rusticated  Peter,  he  closed  peaceably  the  reai- 
Ate  of  his  well-spent  life,  and  received  the  reward  of  his  praise- 
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worthy  propensities  to  benevolence  and  humanity,  in  seeing  his 
grandchildren  made  happy  and  respecuble,  by  the  example  of  a 
virtuotts  wife,  a  dutiful  daughter,  an  affectionate  sister,  a  sympa* 
thising  friehd,  and — the  most  endearing  of  all  human  titli 
tender  mother ! 


THK  BND. 


THE  FISHER'S  DAUGHTER. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  of  the  patrons  of  this  work, 
the  **  CoTTAOB  ON  THE  Clvf,**  and  the  ample  evidence  furnish- 
ed us  in  the  rapidity  of  its  sale,  of  the  almost  unbounded  popularity 
of  our  author,  we  have  concluded  to  publish  the  sequel  to  that  much 
admired  and  popular  work.  It  b  entitled  the  ''  Fisher's  Daughter, 
OR  THE  Wanderings  of  Wolf,  and  the  Fortunes  of  Alfred.** 
This  work  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest  or  uncommon  power* 
The  sketches  are  all  drawn  to  the  very  life — and  while  it  encbaina 
the  mind  and  engages  the  interest  of  the  reader,  it  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  happy  influence  by  exhibiting  to  him  the  dangers  of 
credulity,  and  warning  him  of  the  quicksands  to  which  he  may  be 
exposed. 
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